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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  ISSTITUTIOlf, 


ACCOM  P  AN  YINO 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898. 


Smithsohian  Ikstitution, 

Wa»hingt4>n,  I).  C,  March  4,  1899, 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5593  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes  of  the 
TJnited  States,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Itegents, 
to  snbmit  to  CongreSB  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  operations,  expend- 
itures, and  conditiou  of  the  Smithsonian  Insdtation  for  the  year 
ending  J«ne  30, 1898, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfally,  yoor  obedient  servant, 
S.  P.  Lamoley, 
Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 
non.  Gabbbt  a.  Uobabt, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
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REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


By  the  organizing  act  approved  Angnst  10, 1846  (Revised  Statutes, 
Title  LXXIII,  section  5580),  and  amended  March  12, 1894,  "  The  busi- 
ness of  the  institution  shall  be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington 
by  a  Board  of  Regents,  named  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, to  be  composed  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Jnstice  of  the 
United  States,  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six  other  persona,  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State, 
bnt  no  two  of  the  same  State." 
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narjr  9,  1889. 
The  Vice-PreBideut  of  the  United  Statea : 

OAHRET  A.  HOBABT  (March  4,  1897). 
United.  Btatea  Senatura ; 

JUSTIN  a,  M0RRILL(»ppoiiit©dFeb.21, 1883,  Mar.  23, 1885,  Deo. 

15, 1891,  and  Mar.  15, 1897) Mar.  3,1903 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed  Mar.  23,  1885,  Har.  28, 1889,  and 

Deo.  18. 1895) Mar.   3.1901 

QEOBGE  GBAY  (appointed  Deo.  20, 1893,  and  Mar.  20, 1893) Mar.   3,1896 

Hetuberaof  the  HoDBeof  RepresentatlTes  i 

JOSEPH  WHEELER  (appointed  Jan.  10, 1888,  Jan.  6, 1890,  Jan.  15, 

1892,Jan.4, 1894,  Deo.  20, 1896,  and  Deo.  22, 1897) Deo.  22, 1899 

ROBERT  R.  HITT  (appointed  Aug.  11,  1B93,  Jan.  4,  1894,  Dm.  20, 

1895,  and  Deo.  22. 1897) Deo.  22, 1899 

ROBERT  ADAMS,  Jr.  (appointed  Deo. 20, 1895,  and  Deo. 22, 1897)..   Deo.  22, 1899 
Ci  tizens  of  a  State : 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  of  Michigan  (appoint«d  Jan.  19,  1887,  and 

Jan.  9,  1893) Jan.  19.1898 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  Yorlc  (appointed  Feb.  15,  1888,  and 

Mar.  19,  1891) Mar.  19. 1900 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  JOHNSTON,  of  Louisiana  (appointed  Jan. 

26,  1892,  and  Jan.  24,  1898) Ian.  24.1904 

Citi7.enB  of  WashinKton: 

JOHN  B.  HENDER80N(appolntedJaD.26,I892.andJan.24,1898).  Jan.  24.1904 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD  (appointed  Feb.  27. 1896),  died  Dec.  11, 


WILLIAM  L.  WILSON  (appointed  Jan.  14. 1896) Jan.  14, 1902 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  (appointed  Jan.  24, 1898) Jan.24.19M 


ExeeuUve  Ctmmitlte  of  lh«  Board  of  ]tegenl». 

t.  Hbnderbun,  Chaiman.        William  L.  Wilson.        OARiimKRG.  Hubbari 

Alsxandbr  Oraham  Ubll  (from  Jan.  26,  1898). 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF  REGENTS    OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  . 
At  the  Ahnuai.  Mebtihq^  Held  Jahuaby  26, 1893. 


In  accordance  with  tbe  resolotion  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
Janoaiy  8, 1890,  by  vbich  its  stated  aaDoal  meeting  occnra  on  the 
fonrth  Wednesday  of  January,  tbe  Board  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Ohaucellor  {Mr.  Chief  JoBtice  Fuller),  in  the  chair; 
the  Hon.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill;  tbe  Hon.  0«orge  Gray;  tbe  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler; 
the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt;  the  Hon.  Robert  Adams,  jr.;  the  Hon.  William 
L.  Wilson;  the  Hon.  J.  6.  Henderson;  the  Hon.  Alexander  Grabam 
Bell;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley. 

Excoses  for  nonattendance  were  presented  fttim  Senator  Gnlloni  and 
Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston. 

At  the  Chancellor's  snggestion,  the  Secretary  read  the  minntes  of 
the  last  meeting  in  abstract. 

The  Chancellor  said,  in  relation  to  tbe  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
an  Acting  Secretary,  that  he  bad  found  that  bis  predecessor,  when  he 
made  an  appointment  of  this  kind,  occasionally,  he  could  not  say  always, 
reported  it  to  the  Board,  and  as  he  had  made  an  appointment  of  an 
Acting  Secretary  last  May,  he  would  read  its  terms  as  a  report  to  the 
Board: 

Whereas  it  has  been  aignlfied  to  tbe  underaigned,  Cbanoellor  of  tbe  Smithsonian 
Institntion,  that  the  contiDgenoy  of  the  inaUilit;  of  ttie  Secretar;  of  tbe  Smithso- 
ntan  laatitDtiOD  to  diich&rge  the  daties  of  that  oCBce  ia  about  to  arise,  b;  reason  of 
his  abseDoe  ft-om  the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  by  the  aatbority  oonfMred  on  me  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  au  Acting  Secretory  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institntion,"  approved  Hay  13,  1881  (23  Stat.,  21),  I  hereby  appoint  Mr.  Richard 
Bathbau  an  Aeslstant  Secretary  of  the  Institntion,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Institntion  during  tbe  Inability  of  the  Secretary  to  perfonn  ita  duties. 

Oiveii  nndei  my  hand  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  22d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1897. 
Mrlville  W,  Fdlucr, 
Chaneellcr  tf  tht  Sntilh*«nian  Iiutitutien. 

There  being  no  further  remarks,  tbe  Chancellor  declared  tbe  minutes 
approved. 

Tbe  Secretary  said  that  be  had  the  sad  duty  to  officially  annonoce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  a  late  resident  Regent  of  the 
Institution.  -  mo  I  - 
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Mr.  Wilson  then  offered  the  following  reRolntionsi 

Whereas  the  lion.  Oardiuer  Greene  Uabbftrd,  a  ciii/.en  Eieguot  iind  u  iiiember  of 
the  Kicccntive  Committeo  of  the  Saiitbaonian  InHtltation,  died  at  his  leaidonco  in 
this  oit;  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1897; 

Betolved,  That  the  Regento  of  the  Inatitation  place  apon  their  records  this  teeti- 
monial  of  their  respect  aiid  admiration  for  Mr.  Hubbard,  as  a  Biognlarlf  publio- 
epirited  citizen,  an  ereT'generouB  promoter  of  education,  and  active  patron  of 
•oientiBowork;  and  this  expreaajon  of  tbeireinoere  regret  for  the  lone  of  acolleaguo 
and  friend,  whoee  lifie  wae  adorned  bf  eo  man;  peiaooal  virtaea  and  irhoee  Msocia- 
tion  with  them  baa  left  so  manf  endearing  memories. 

AiMlved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  engrossed  and  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Habbard. 

G-eoeral  Wheeler  said  that  Mr.  Habbard  had  impressed  him  so  &vor- 
ably  by  his  public  spirit  and  by  the  great  good  he  had  done,  that  he 
considered  his  death  a  loss  not  only  to  this  Institatiou  and  to  his  friends, 
but  to  the  entire  oonntry. 

On  motion  the  resolntions  vere  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Secretary  aunonnced  the  appointment  and  rea[>pointmeut  of 
Begents  as  follows: 

Senator  Jastin  S.  Morrill  reappointed  by  the  Vice-President  on  March 
16, 1897. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hitt,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Adams,  jr.,  reap- 
ed by  the  Speaker  on  December  22, 1897. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson  and  Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston  reappointed 
by  joint  resolution  of  Janaary  24,1898. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Hubbard's  death,  by  joint  resolntion  of  Janaary  24, 1898. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  certain  vacancies  existed  on  the  Execn- 
tive  Committee. 

Mr.  Adams  moved — 

That  Mr.  Henderson  be  reelwted  Cbainnan  of  the  Exuoativc  Comiuittee. 

Carried. 

General  Wheeler  moved — 

That  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  ICxucntive 
Committee  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  lliibb^inl. 

Carried. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  anunal  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
InstitntioQ  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1897,  stating  that  there 
was  very  little  to  say  in  addition  to  the  printed  report,  which  he  hoped 
wae  self  explanatory,  though  he  might  add  that  he  did  not  think  there 
had  been  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  when  it  had  given 
more  gratifying  evidence  of  its  importance  and  growth.  What  it  had 
done  in  the  way  of  publication  during  this  period  could  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  table  upon  which  the  numerous  new  volumes  were  placed 
for  scrutiny. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 
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Senator  Henderson  presented  the  report  of  tbe  Execntive  Oommittee 
anil  explained  that  it  bronght  the  floancial  matters  of  the  lustitation 
np  to  the  30th  of  Jane  last. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Senator  Henderson  introduced  the  costomary  resolntion  relative  to 
income  and  expenditure,  which  was  adopted  as  follows: 

Betolved,  Tbat  the  income  of  the  Inatitntion  for  tlie  flscftl  year  endinf;  Jane  30, 
1899,  be  appropriated  for  tbenerrice  of  thelaatilatlon,  to  be  expended  by  tbe  Seore- 
tar;  vith  theadvjoe  of  the  Exeontive  Committee,  with  fiill  discretion  oa  tbe  part  of 
tbe  tjecretary  aa  to  itema. 

Senator  Henderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  stated 
that  he  had  made  a  report  at  the  last  annual  meeting  on  the  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Hodgkins  and  Avery  Be<]nests,  and  that  there  vas 
very  little  to  add  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Hodgkius  fnnd,  Dr.  M.  L.  Chambers,  the  Executor  of 
Mr.  Hodgkins,  had  lately  reQnested  to  be  relieved  of  bis  trust  in  connec- 
tion with  the  estate.  He  still  held  the  proceeds  of  two  mortgage  notes 
amounting  to  about  tlO,000,  having  received  notice  that  he  would  be 
held  responsible  npon  a  warranty  given  by  Mr,  Hodgfcins  to  Edward 
Smith,  of  the  title  of  certain  premises  in  New  York  City.  The  case  was 
then  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  expected  to  come  up 
for  trial  soon.  Everything  waa  going  along  properly  and  the  Chair- 
man hoped  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  report  of  the  entire  disposition  of  the  property. 

Ooncerning  the  Avery  bequest,  Senator  Henderson  said  that  Bobert 
Stanton  Avery,  who  died  at  Washington  on  September  12, 1894,  left  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  will  was 
probated  February  2, 1895,  the  execntrix  had  filed  a  first  account,  and 
the  estate  was  now  nearly  administered  upon. 

The  personal  estate  was  invested  in  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  bonds, 
which  had  to  he  sold  at  a  very  great  discount  on  their  face  value.  The 
Institution  was  now  in  possession  of  five  pieces  of  real  estate  and  four 
houses,  located  in  northeast  and  southeast  Washington.  One  of  these, 
tbe  home  of  the  testator,  had  been  occupied  since  his  death  by  the 
executrix,  Miss  Avery,  at  a  small  rent.  This  property  had  been  valued 
by  experts  employed  by  the  Institution  at  t4,760.  Miss  Avery  offered 
for  it  t4,500,  the  same  to  be  set  off  against  an  allowance  of  94,500  for 
her  services  to  her  late  uncle  daring  his  illness.  Althongh  this  offer 
was  $250  less  than  the  expert  valuation,  all  things  considered  it  seemed 
a  wise  course  to  accept  it,  and  this  had  lately  been  done. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  property  stood  in  tbe  name  of  the  testator's  wife, 
bat  biB  will  expressly  stated  that  he  furnished  the  money  for  its  pur- 
chase, and  the  property  was  his.  Tbe  Institution  filed  a  bill  in  equity 
to  enjoin  the  heirs  at  law  of  Mrs.  Avery  flrom  asserting  ownership.  In 
the  Equity  Court  the  prayer  of  the  bill  was  granted.  Tbe  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  this  decision,  and  the  Institution  carried  the  case  to 
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the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  TJoited  States,  where  it  was  argned  ou  tlie 
12th  instant. 

The  entire  property,  provided  the  salt  in  the  Sapreme  Court  was 
fovorably  decided,  woold  amoant  to  abont  $30,000;  otherwifie,  to  about 
$24,000.  The  hoaeee  were  in  eood  condition,  and  vere  bringing  a  fair 
TODtal. 

Hiss  Avery  had  presented  a  claim  of  ¥6,000  as  compensation  for  the 
very  trying  daties  she  bad  to  perform  in  the  care  of  her  oucle.  She 
prosecnted  her  Bnit  before  the  Probate  Ooart,  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  oonclnsion,  Then  the  facts  were  presented,  that 
it  would  be  better  that  she  sbonld  be  settled  with  than  to  go  to  a  jury, 
and  they  compromised  on  a  settlement  of  t4,600.  She  now  offered  to 
take  the  property  at  that  figure  in  lien  of  the  money,  and  the  Commit- 
tee thought  it  was  advisable  to  accept  the  offer;  bat  the  attorney 
recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  doabt  as  to  the 
conveyance  and  the  making  of  deeds  by  the  Institution. 

It  seemed  to  him  (Senator  Henderson)  that  if  the  lustitadon  were 
authorized  to  hold  property,  it  should  certainly  also  by  some  means  be 
authorized  to  convey  or  exchange  this  property.  The  rental  of  this 
particnlar  piece  did  not  much  more  than  pay  taxes  and  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  order  to  meet  the  difliculty  as  to 
conveyance,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolution,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made: 

Aoolced  by  the  Board  of  Segenli,  That  the  Secretory  of  the  SmithaoDikn  laatitution 
ie  aathorlzed  and  empowered  to  sell  aad  convej,  on  sach  terniB  as  may  aeem  to  bim 
most  beneficial  to  the  loetitation,  any  and  all  landi,  town  lota,  and  improvements 
thereon,  which  were  devised  or  conveyed  to  aoid  institution  by  K.  S.  Avery,  deceased. 

And  iu  the  eiecntion  of  the  power  hereby  oonferrud  on  him,  the  Secretary  shall 
execute  to  the  vendees,  respectively,  writton  convey aucea  signed  and  acknowledged 
by  himself  as  Secretary  aforesaid,  and  attested  by  tbe  eenl  of  the  Smfthaonlaa 
InstitatioD. 

Senator  Henderson  stated  that  thiK  covered  the  mattere  under  the 
charge  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  except  one  of  minor  importance, 
which  had  already  been  before  the  Board,  namely,  the  questiou  as  to 
whether  Congress  shoold  be  asked  to  remit  taxes  on  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution. 

Tbe  Chancellor  said  that  three  matters  were  nuder  consideration : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  report.    On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

2.  On  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  with  regard  to  conveying  real 
estate.    On  motion,  tbe  resolution  was  adopted. 

3.  A  general  discussion  then  ensued  in  regard  to  tbe  exemption  tVom 
taxation  of  the  Avery  property,  and  while  no  formal  action  was  taken, 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  was  better  to  pay  the  taxes  than  to 
ask  exemption  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Prof 
Charles  I>.  Walcott  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  iu  Charge  of  the 
National  Moseum,  to  take  effect  on  July  1, 1S98,  and  requested  the 
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anthortt^  of  tbe  Board  to  transfer  to  that  position,  if  it  seemed  best 
for  the  MuBenm's  interests,  the  present  Assistant  Senretary  in  Charge 
of  Office  and  Exchanges,  Mr.  Richard  Bathbon.  The  Board  then 
adopted  tbe  following  resolation: 

Enolxtd,  That  tbe  restriction  placed  npon  tbe  dntlee  of  Mr.  Riohard  Rathbon  b; 
the  teriDB  of  bia  appointment,  approved  by  tbe  Boaid  on  Febroary  I,  1897,  bo 
ranoTed,  to  penult  of  his  attignment  by  the  Beotetar;  to  snob  daty  as  he  may  deem 
best  foe  the  intareets  of  the  loBtltntioii ;  this  to  take  effect  not  before  Joly  1,  1S98. 

The  Secretary  asked  anthority  to  use  a  portion  of  tbe  accrued 
interest  of  the  Hodgkins  Fund  in  cooDection  with  hia  exx)enaieDt8  in 
mechanical  flight.  After  discussion  tbe  Board  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

That  tbe  Board  aathorize  any  expenditorea  hereafter  to  be  made  iioia  tbe  income 
of  the  HodgkioB  Fund,  having  the  approval  of  tbe  Executive  Committee,  in  regard 
to  the  expenses  of  certain  experiments  being  oondnoted  by  the  Secretary  iu 
meobanical  flight;  and  that  a  report  of  these  expenditares  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  at  ita  next  annnal  meeting. 

The  question  being  pat,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  Raid : 

1  explained  last  year  to  the  Board  the  great  difficalties  which  the  Civil  Service 
mtes  introdnced  in  malting  an  appointment  to  tlie  soiendflo  boreaoa  of  the  Institn- 
tion,  and  I  again  aak  their  attention  to  the  letter  of  their  oolleagne.  Dr.  Wilson, 
then  Poetmastar-Oeneral,  wliich  I  sabmitted  to  them  at  tliat  time,  as  follows: 

"Ofitice  of  Pobtmaster-Genrral, 
"  WaehiitgUm,  D.  C,  Januarg  £5,  1897. 
"Dear  Profbbbor  Lanqley:  I  sabmitted  to  the  President  tbe  letter  yon  gave  me. 
He  seemed  favorably  inclined  to  your  suggestion  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  four  heads  of  bureaua  should  be  excepted,  and  retained  the  letter,  aayiug  that 
he  would  at  onoe  send  it  to  the  Civil  Servioe  Commission  fur  that  pnrpose.  Unless 
the  Commission,  therefore,  make  some  adverse  report,  substantial  enongh  to  arrest 
hia  inclination,  I  think  the  exception  will  be  mode. 

"Yonrs,  tmly,  W,  L.  Wilson. 

"Prof.  S.  P.  iMNGutv.'' 

I  have  twice  urged  npon  tbe  Commission  the  deairaliility  of  making  this  exception, 
bnt  they  have  not  done  so,  thongh  tbe  head  of  the  Commission  expresses  a  willing- 
uese  to  go  with  me  to  the  President  in  aeking  him  to  make  any  specific  exception  to 
■ome  speoiSo  name,  but  this  is  not  what  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  (as 
Interpreted  by  the  late  Postmaster- General)  meant,  for  the  President  recognized, 
when  the  subject  was  brought  to  hia  attention,  that  it  was  probably  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  any  man  who  was  competent  to  take  one  of  those  positions,  and  espe- 
oiallf  that  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  the  Masenm,  te  stand  an  examina- 
tion. Since  this,  an  additional  year's  experience  has  led  me  to  feel  that  I  may  yet 
be  glad  to  see  excepted,  if  not  all  poaltions  iu  the  Boreaus  under  the  Board's  control, 
tfaen  at  least  all  solentifio  positions  under  them.  I  desire  tbe  instructions  of  the 
Board  on  this  point. 

After  some  discussion,  tbe  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Bnolttd,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  toieqaestof  the  President  euohamodl- 
fioation  of  the  Civil  Service  regnlatioue  relating  to  appointments  as  will  permit  an 
exemption  of  each  scientiflo  positions  under  the  Smithsonian  lustitntlon  as  the  Sec- 
rotvy  may  deem  beet  for  the  interests  of  tbe  Institution. 
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The  report  of  a  special  committee,  of  vhicb  Mr.  Habbard  had  been 
chairman,  was  snbmitted  by  Senator  HenderaoD,  poiDting  out  the  need 
for  the  If  fttional  Mnseam  of  a  new  bailding,  as  well  as  ui  increase  in 
the  soiendflc  staff  and  a  definite  purchasing  ftand;  for  the  Borean  of 
American  Ethnology  the  desirability  of  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring 
archEeological  sites  on  the  public  domain  public  monoments;  and  for 
the  National  Zoological  Park  the  need  of  greater  fooilities  for  the  pur- 
chase and  bonsing  of  animals. 

There  was  also  a  further  snggestion  of  the  form  which  the  reports  of 
bureau  ofiScers  on  the  property  in  their  charge  should  asaome. 

Mr.  Hitt  moved — 

That  the  report  of  the  Bpeoial  committee  be  accepted  and  the  oommii^tee  be  dls- 
abarged. 

Carried. 

Senator  Morrill  here  said: 

As  tome  of  ;ou  know,  I  have  been  uigiag  a.new  museum  building  for  abont  tea 
yeara.  The  billa  I  have  introdnoed  have  passed  throngh  the  Senate  seTeral  tim«a, 
but  never  tbtongh  the  Honae.  I  may  Bay  now  that  I  shall  not  live  long  enoDgh  ta 
get  the  meaenre  completed.  It  was  heretofore  coDtemplated  that  there  ahonld  be 
a  Mnseam  baildiog  on  the  west  of  the  Smithaonian  building,  in  a  poaltlon  oarre- 
■pondiog  with  the  preaent  yaaenm  building,  and  tbeae  two  were  to  be  oonnected 
by  a  bailding  on  B  street,  thai  making  the  largest  maseam  in  the  Mtnntry.  I  have 
now  aboDt  decided  to  abandon  that  plan  and  try  to  seoare  the  bailding  on  B  street 
first.  1  merely  state  this  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  change  of  plan  is  favored 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

It  was  moved — 

That  the  Board  approve  the  saggestion  made  by  Senator  Morrill  id  regard  to  a 
new  building  for  the  MatioDol  Mnseam. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

There  being  no  forther  business  to  come  before  the  Bou-d,  on  motion 
it  oc^ourned. 
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REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Fob  the  Teab  Endinq  June  30,  189ti. 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Tour  Execotive  Committee  respectfully  sabmits  the  folloTrin^  report; 
in  relatioD  to  the  funds  of  the  Institntion,  the  appropriatioas  by  Gon- 
gresB,  and  the  receipts  and  espenditores  for  the  Smithsunian  Instito- 
tiOD,  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
pbysical  Observatory  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1898,  and  balances 
of  former  years: 

SMITHSONIAN   INSTITDTlOn. 

Vimdition  of  the  Fund  July  1,  1898. 

The  amount  of  the  bequest  of  James  Smitbson  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  according  to  act  of  Congress  of  August 
10, 1846,  was  $515,169.  To  this  was  added  by  authority  of  Congress, 
February  S,  1867,  the  residuary  legacy  of  Smitbson,  savings  fh>m 
income  and  other  sources,  to  the  amount  of  $134,831. 

To  this  also  have  been  added  a  bequest  ftom  James  Hamilton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  $1,000;  abequestof  Ur.  Simeon  Habel,of  New  York, 
of  $500;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  bonds,  $61,500;  a  gift 
fraia.  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  of  $200,000  and  $8,000,  being 
a  portion  of  the  residuary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  and  $1,000, 
the  accumulated  interest  on  the  Hamilton  bequest,  making  in  all,  as 
the  permanent  fund,  $912,000. 

The  Institntion  also  holds  the  additional  sum  of  $42,000,  received 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  in  registered  West  Shore 
Railroad  4  per  ceut  bonds,  which  were,  by  order  of  this  Committee, 
under  date  of  May  18, 1804,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  conditions  of  said  order. 
SH  98  —  u  XVII 
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8tctem«ilt  of  the  Receiptt  a»d  Expmditarat  from  July  I,  1897,  (o  J»nt  SO,  1898. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,1897 •61,632.60 

Interest  on  fbnd  Joly  1, 1S9T «2T,360.00 

Interest  on  fund  Jwinary  1, 1888 27,360.00 

54,720.00 

Intereet  to  Jaaoary  1, 1898,  on  Weit  Shore  l)oudn 1, 680. 00 

»117,933.50 

Caah  Item  aaloe  of  pQblicatiooe 4fi8.08 

Ctuh  from  repaymenta,  freight,  eto 10, 320.  U 

10,778.22 

Total  receipts 128,710.73 


Bail  ding: 

Repairs,  care,  and  improvemeuts 13, 065. 30 

Fnruiture  and  fixtoree 79.89 

$3,145.19 

General  expenses ; 

Postage  and  telegraph 222.22 

Stationery 1,311.29 

Genera)  printing 93.60 

Incidentals  (fnel,  gae,  etc.) 5,320.53 

Library  [boolu,  periodicals,  etc.) 3,306.96 

Salaries' 22,309.44 

Gallery  of  Art 11.25 

Meetings 110.77 

32,6S4.96 

Pablloationa  and  researohes: 

Smithsonian  contributions 761.82 

Uiscetlaneous  collections 4,086.95 

BeportB 1,141.79 

Special  pnbitoations 9,678.03 

Researohes 3,444.17 

Apparatus 27.76 

Hodgkins  fund 3,917.68 

Eiplorationa 450.00 

22,497.20 

Literary  and  scientific  esohanges 4,680.36 


Balance  unexpended  Jane  30,  1898 66,803.03 

The  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  pablicatioDS,  from  repayments  for 
freights,  etc.,  is  tu  be  credited  to  the  items  of  expenditure  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  contributions $106.36 

UiaceJIaneouH  collections 334.72 

Reports 17.00 

$458.08 

■  In  addition  to  the  above  $32,309.44  paid  for  salaries  under  general  expenses, 
t7,434.G7  were  paid  for  services,  vU:  $1,970.88  charged  to  bnildiug  account,  $949.18 
to  Hodgkins  fund  aooouut,  $1,766.76  to  library  aoconut,  and  $2,747.75  to  reaearoliea 
account. 
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Hodgkinsfiind »361.59 

Exchangss 6,193.63 

lucidentats ,. 3,015.02 

Explorations 760.00 

Total 10,778.22 

Tlie  net  expenditures  of  the  iDstitution  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1898,  were  therefore  $52,129.48,  or  $10,778.22  less  than  the  gross 
expenditares,  $62,907.70,  as  above  stated. 

All  moueys  received  by  the  Smithsonian  InstitntioD  from  interest. 
Bales,  refunding  of  moneys  temporarily  advanced,  or  otherwise,  are 
deposited  with  the  Treasnrer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institutioo,  and  all  payments  are  made  by  his  cheeks 
on  the  lieasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  also  presents  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  objects  intmated  by  OongresB  to 
the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Detailed  etateneat  of  dUburtementa  from  appropHatUmi  oaiiinil(«d  by  Congren  to  tke  oare 
of  tJie  SmitSKOnian  Intlitation  for  the  fiscal  s^r  ending  June  SO,  1S9S,  and  from  bal- 
ance of  former  yean. 

IBTBBKATIONAL  EXCHANOBS,  1898. 
RECBIPTB. 

Appropriated  by  Coogrese  Tor  tno  flBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  "  for 
expenBee  of  the  syHtem  of  iutemalional  excbangea  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  oountries,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  SmithsoniKD 
Institutiou,  including  aalaries  or  eompeosBtion  of  all  neceasar;  em- 
ployees," (sondry  civil  act,  Jnne  4,  1897) $19,000.00 

niBBCRSKMEMTe. 

(From  July  I,  ia»7,  to  JniiB  30.  ISBS:) 
Salaries  or  compensation : 

1  onrator,  12  montbs,  at  $2^^ $2,700.00 

lohiefclerk,  12  months,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $130 1,560.00 

1  clerk,  12  mon  ths,  at  $100 1, 200. 00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $85 1, 020, 00 

I  clerk,  6  months,  at  $75;  6  months,  at  $80 930.00 

1  clerk,  8  months  and  3  days,  at  $70 566.77 

1  olerk,  2  nionths,  at  $100 200.00 

Icopyist,  llmonths,  at$45 495.00 

1  stenographer, 6  months, at  $60;  6  mouths, at  $75 810.00 

1  packer,  lOi  months,  at  $65 577.50 

1  copyist,  6  months,  at  $35 ;  6  months,  at  $45 480. 00 

1  messenger,  10  months  and  9  days,  at  $26 257.25 

1  messenger,  one-half  month  aiid274  days,  at  $25 ^.  S7 

1  messenger,  8  days,  ut  $25  per  mouth 6.66 

1  workman,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  S1.50 468.50 

1  cleaner,  154  days,  at  $1 154.00^              . 

1  oarpenter, 29J days, at $3 i    88;«»«0(WlC 
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Salaries  or  compeDMrtion — Coutinaed. 

loarpeater,3daje,  at»3 »6.00 

1  painter,  4  days,  at  92 8-M 

1  agent,  12  months,  at  •60. ..„ 600.00 

1  agent,  la  months,  at  991 .66t 1,100.00 

Total  salaries  or  t^ompeDsation 16,633.6G 

Oenerol  expenaea: 

t'reight W,  187.81 

Poetogo  and  telegraph 130.00 

Stationery  and  snpplies IW.  2S 

Packing  boiee 883.80 

Travelinic  expeuaes 20.46 

3,126.20 

Total  disbnTsements »18, 969.8 

Balance  JdI;  1,  ISOS,  to  meet  liabilities iO.l 

INTBBNATIONAL  EXCHAM0K9,  IMT. 

Balance  Jnl7  1, 1897,  as  per  lost  report S179.6 


Freight 9147.19 

Postage  and  telegraph 1.01 

Stationery  and  sopplies 30.36 

178.IB 

Balance  July  1,1898 I.  OB 

INTERNATIONAL  EZCHANQES.  IBM. 

Kalance  Jnl7  1, 1897,  as  per  last  repoit 90-03 

Balance  carried,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Eevised  Statntes,  section  S090,  by  Hie 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  sniplos  fund  Jane  30, 1898. 

AUEOIOAN  STHNOLOOT,  18W. 

RECBlPTe. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1898,  "for 
coutiniiing  ethnologiral  researches  among  the  American  Indians,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Instftntion,  including  salaries  or  com- 
pensation of  all  necessary  employees,  $45,000,  of  which  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 91,000  may  be  nsed  for  rent  of  building"  (snndry  oiTil  act,  Jnne  4, 

1897) 946,000.00 

The  actnal  conduct  of  these  investigations  has  been  continned  by  the 

Secretary  in  the  hands  of  U4].  J.  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  Bnreaa  of 

American  Ethnology. 


(Jul;  1.  laOT,  to  June  30,  IBM.) 

Salaries  or  compensation ; 

1  director,  12  months,  at  9376 94,600.00 

1  ethnologist  in  charge,  12  months,  at  $3% 3, 900. 00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  (200 3,400.00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at»166.e7 2,000.04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at$166.67 2,000.04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  9166.07 2,000.04 
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SolarisB  or  oomp«iu*tio& — CoDtinD«d. 

1  etlmologiat,  11  moatba  and  10  days,  at  9150 $1,700.00 

1  ethnologiat,  13  moDtha,  at  (125 1,600.00 

1  ethnologlHt,  13  montha,  at  nae 1,500.00 

1  ethnologiat,  13  months,  at  *135 1,500.00 

1  iUnatratoT,  8^  months  and  3  days,  at  «100 856. 46 

1  ciutodlaD,  8  months,  at  (100 800.00 

1  clerk,  la  months,  at  (100 1,300.00 

1  clerk,  13  months,  at  (100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  3  months,  at  nOO 300.00 

1  clerk,  13  months,  at  (76 900.00 

1  dark,  13  months,  at  (76 900.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  (50 600.00 

1  messenger,  1  month 60.00 

1  messenger,  13  months,  at  (60 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  lOi  months,  at  (60 630.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  13  months,  at  (16 540.00 

1  laborer,  75  days,  at  (1.60 ;  60  days,  at  (3,  and  6  months,  at 

(60 633.50 

1  laborer,  HidsTH,  at  (1.B0 811.60 

Total  salarisa  oi  oompeneation 33,330.57 

General  expenses : 

Drawings  and  Ulnetrations (805.30 

Freight 133.16 

Postage,  telegrams,  eta 88.75 

PnblicatioDB 1,305.28 

Office  famitnre 400.90 

Rental 899.96 

HeportB 176.30 

Special  serrioes 1,536.09 

Specimens 482.23 

Books 767.36 

Statlonerr 163.44 

Supplies 1,126.23 

Traveling  and  Beld  expenses 2,760.71 

HlsoeUaneons 233.66 

10,838.16 

Total  disbnieements (43,168.73 

Balanoe  July  1, 1898,  to  meet  liabilities 1,831.38 

HOBTE  AHEBICAN  ETHNOLOGY,  IMT. 

Balaoee  July  1, 1897,  as  pea  last  report (218.04 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  expenses: 

Books (5.00 

PreigM 31.70 

FnmltnTe 7.60 

HisoeUaneons 3.28 

Speolmens 25.00 

Traveling  expenses 140.00 

Total 213.46 

leJnly  1,1896 5.68 
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HOBTH  AUBRICAJf  KTHKOLOGX,  18»«. 

Balance  Jnly  1,  1897,  aapor  last  report ^6.62 

Balance  carried,  ander  the  provialoDB  of  Revised  Stratntes,  Motion  3090,  l>y  the 
Treaanry  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  sarpluB  fund,  June  30,  1S98. 

NATIOKAI.  MTJSEDM.— PKKBEBTATION  OF  COLLECTIONS,  IBM. 


AppropriatiOQ  hj  Congress  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30, 1898,  "  for 
contiuning  the  preserratioD,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  colleoUons 
from  the  aarveying  and  exploiing  eipeditlong  of  the  Qovcrnment  and 
ftom  other  eoarces,  inclading  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  uecessary 
employeeB,  $160,000,  of  nliich  sum  $3,500  may  be  used  for  neceaaaty 
drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  National  Moeenni " 
(anndry  oivil  act,  June  4,  1897) *160,000.00 

BXPBHoni'KKe. 

Sarvices «139,588.68 

Special  services 4,577.72 


Total  servicea $144, 166.  iO 

Mlscellaneons: 

Supplies $3,908.35 

Stationery 854.23 

Speeimens 3,867.42 

Books 883.80 

Travel 2,421.46 

Freight 1,584.83 

Total  uiaoellaneons 13,470.09 

Totjl  expenditures 157,636.48 

Balance  July  1,  1898,  to  meet  outstanding  liabtlitiea 2, 363. 5t 

^Raly«i«  of  txpenditurt  for  talaris  or  ootitpemtalioit. 

8CIIMTIF1C    ST4KI'. 

1  exaentive  cniator,  12  months,  at  $291. 66 $3,499.92 

1  curator,  6  months,  at  $250;  6  months,  at  $291.66 3,249.96 

1  curator,  9  months,  at  $291.66 2,624.94 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  curator,  10  months,  at  $308. 33 2,083.30 

1  curator,  2  months,  at  $167;  6  months,  at  $200 1,634.00 

1  ciUBtor,  12  months,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  onratoc,26dayB,Bt$150 125.81 

1  acting  curator,  B  months,  at  $150 750.00 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  assistant  onralor,  12  months,  at  3150 1,800.00 

1  aaeiatant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1,599.96 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1, 599. 96 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $130 1,560.00 

lassistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $1^ 1,500.00 
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1  awietant  oarotoT,  4  months  14  d»;s,  at  C125 t5t>2.50 

1  oxsistatitonratoi,  13  months,  at  9166.66 1,399.93 

I  BSBiataut  cnrittor,  12  months,  at  $100 1, 200. 00 

1  second  asaiatant  onrator,  12  months,  at  380 960.00 

laid,  12 months,  at  9100 1,300.00 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

laid,  12  months,  at $80 960.00 

laid,  12  mouths,  at  $60 730.00 

laid,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

laid,  6  months  16da;s,  at  $60 S24.I9 

1  aid  one  half  month,  at  $60,  $26;   16  days,  at  $60,  $36.61^  2 

mouths 22  days,  at  $50,  S137.38;  IS  days,  at $50,  $24.19 312.38 

1  asBuitant,  43  days,  at  $60;  1  month,  at  $75 161.13 

$41,927.97 


1  photographer,  12  monthi,  at  $158.33  ..'. 1,899.96 

1  modeler,  10  months  14  days,  at  $100 1,060.00 

1  osteologist,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

Ipreparator,  13  months,  at  $80 960.00 

Iprsparator,  13  months,  at  $80 960.00 

IpTeparatot,  10  months  30  days,  at  $80 881.29 

Ipreparatoc,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

Ipreparator,  10 months 30 days,  at $60 658.06 

Ipreparator,  1  month,  at  $110;  9  months 32  days,  at  $50 613.20 

Ipreparator,  9 months 26 days,  at $60 594.00 

Ipreparator,  12  montbe,  at  $45 540.00 

Ipreparator,  10  months,  49)  days,  at  $45 621.86 

1  preparator,  49  days,  at  $3.20,  $166.80;  13  days,  at  $3.20,  $41.60.  198. 40 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

1  taiidermist,  9  months,  30  days,  at  $100 1, 001. 61 

1  ta]Lidermist,  11  months,  U  days,  at  $60 690.00 

13,447.38 


1  chief  clerk,  12  months,  at  $208.33 2,500.00 

looting  chief  clerk,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  editor,  12  months,  at  $167 2,004.00 

lohiefofdiTieion,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  registrar,  13  months,  at  $167 2,001.00 

1  dishnrsing  clerk,  13  months,  at  $116. 67 1,400.04 

I  finance  olerh,  12  months,  at  $110 1,320.00 

1  assistant  Uhiarian,  13  months,  at  $117 1,404.00 

1  property  clerk,  6  months,  at  $116 690.00 

1  acting  property  clerk,  6  months,  at  $40 240. 00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  #100 1,200.00 

1  atenographei,  13  months,  at  950 600. 00 

I  stenographer,  6  months  13  days,  at  $75 479.03 

1  stenographer,  2  months  17  days,  at  $60 137.42 

1  steuograpber,  30  days,  at  $50,  $33.33;  30  days,  at  $50,  $48.49; 

2 months  11  days,  at  $50,  $117.74 199.56 

I  stenographer,  1  month  20  days,  at  $50,  $83.33;  10|  days,  at 

«B0,  $17.50;  31  days,  at  $50,  $60.64 151.37 

1  stenographer,  11  days,  at  $60 18.33 

1  stenographer,  6  months,  at  $45 270.00 

I  stenographer,  6  months,  at  $45 270.00,            , 
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1  typewriter,  5  moatlM,  at  $50;  T  mouthe,  at  $75 417^.00 

lt;p«wTiter,  12  months,  at  950 600.00 

1  typewriter,  3  mouthB  13  day ■,  at  950 170.97 

1  tn)ewriter,  2  montha,  at  950,  $100;  IH  days,  at  950,  929.03;  4 

dajB,  at  950,  96.45 135.48 

1  clerk,  12  montha,  at  983.34 1,000.08 

1  clerk,  12  montha,  at  $60 720.00 

1  clwk,  13  months,  at  990 1,080.00 

1  clerk,  11  months  28  days,  at  955 6Ga33 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  955 660,00 

1  clerk,  12  monOw,  at  960 720.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  950 600. 00 

1  clerk,  19  days,  at  955 33.70 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  9116 1, 380. 00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  970 840.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  965 660.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  960 600.00 

1  clerk,  S  montba  6  days,  at  950 410.00 

1  clerk,  12  monthe,  at  »50 600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 900. 00 

lolerk,  12  luonths,  at  $50 600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600. 00 

1  clerk,  13  months,  at  970 840.00 

I  clerk,  6 days,  at950,C10;  7 months  30 days,  at 960,  9400.81 . .  410.81 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  9116 1,380.00 

1  dork,  6  moDtha  17  days,  at  960 327. 42 

1  clerk  and  typewriter,  12  months,  at  975 900.00 

1  clerk,  6  months,  at  9100 600.00 

lolerk,  13 months,  at 950 600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  990 1,080.00 

1  clerk  and  preparator,  12iiiontbi,  at  945 G40.00 

1  copyist,  12  montha,  at  $35 420.00 

1  copyiat,  2  montha,  at  $45 90.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  930 360.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  950 600.00 

1  copyist,  ISniontha,  at  955 660.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  atteO 600.00 

1  copyist,  1  month,  at  $40 40.00 

1  copyiat,  2  months,  at  $30 60.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  copyiat,  3  months,  at  $40,  980;  5  months,  at  940,  $200 280. 00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  935 420.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  935 430.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $35 420.00 

1  copyiat,  12  months,  at  950 600.00 

1  copyiat,  13  months,  at  930 360.00 

1  copyiat,  2  montha,  at  930 60.00 

$45,367.54 


1  general  foremmt,  12  months,  at  $116 1, 380. 00 

1  foreman,  13  months,  at  950 600.00 

1  chief  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

lohiefofwatch,  12  months,  at  965 780.00 

1  chief  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $66 780.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  950 6«Wtt  . 
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1  Wktehmsn,  11  moDths  26  days,  at  MO M73.» 

1  watohmui,  4  moDttaa  13  dayi,  at  »16 200. 8D 

1  watchmau,  Umontlu,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watohmaD,  12  moatliB,  at  450 600.00 

1  watohmM),  12monthB,at»50 600.00 

1  watoliman,  UmonthB,  at  $65 780.00 

1  watohmao,  11  months  and  27  days,  at  $45 63C.60 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at»45 640.00 

1  watchman,  10  months  31  d«ja,  at$46 496.21 

1  watohman,  12  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  mouths,  at  950 600.00 

1  watchman,  8  days,  at  $45,  $12;  4  months,  at»45,  $1S0 192.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  watchman,  11  months  28  days,  at  $45 535.66 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $46 640.00 

1  watchman,  11  months  37  days,  at  $46 635.60 

1  watchman,  8  months  46  days,  at  S50 476.96 

1  watchman,  10  months  27  days,  at  $60 545.00 

1  watchman,  1  month,  at  $60 1  11  months,  at  $30 380. 00 

1  watchman,  7  months  2?  days,  at  $46 366.50 

1  watchman,  13  mouths,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $45 640.00 

1  acting  watchman,  13  montba,  at  $45 540.00 

1  skilled  labortr,  31  days,  at  $60 61.74 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at«EO 600.00 

1  akUled UhoNT,  11  months 28( days,  at  $65 667.25 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  workman,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  workman,  288  days,  at  $1.50 432.00 

Iworkman,  316  days,  at  $1.50 474.00 

Iworkman,  334  days,  at $1.60 501.00 

1  workman,  298  days,  at  $1.50 447.00 

1  laborer,  104i  days,  at  $1.50 156.TO 

llaborer.  348days,  at»1.50 373.00 

llaborer,  37 days,  at  $1.50 40.60 

llaborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  7  days,  at  $1.60 10.60 

1  laborer,  78  days,  at  $1.60 117.00 

llaborer,  6  months,  at  $30,  $180;  1  month,  at  $31.50;  2montha, 

at$34.50,$69;  2months,at$33,$66;  1  month,  at $45 391.50 

1  laborer,  13  months,  at  $40 480.00 

Ilaborw,  129 days,  at $1.50 193.60 

llaborer,  87  days,  at  $1.60 130.60 

llaboror,  313  days,  at  $1.60 469.60 

1  Uborer,  135  days,  at  $1 155.00 

1  laborer,  36  days,  at  $1 36.00 

1  Uborer,  218  days,  at  $1.50 327.00 

llaborer,  308  days,  at  $1.60 313.00 

llaborer,  1  month 29 days,  at $30 58. OS 

llaborer,  308  days,  at $1.50 313.00 

1  laborer,  78  days,  at  $1.50 117.00 

1  laboror,  162i  days,  at  $1.50 243.75 

llahoTM,  7days,  Bt$1.50 10.60,  , 
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lUborer,  lB5d»yB,  ftt»l.BO »232.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  ttt  11.60 4a9.S0 

1  laborti,  ITOi  dajH,  »t  »1.60 365.38 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  $40 40.00 

1  laborer,  1  montb,  at  940 40.00 

1  laborer,  313 days,  at  11.60 468.60 

llaborer,  Tmontha,  atlSO,  C3I0;liiiODtii,  at«31.50 241.60 

llaboi«r,  Imonth,  atl40;386dayi,  Btll 326.00 

1  laborer,  63  days,  at  11.50 79.50 

1  laborer,  3  months  241  days,  at  $40 164.58 

lUborer,  28day8,  at»1.50 39.00 

1  laborer,  66  day*,  at  11.60 07.50 

1  laborer,  Smooths,  at  140 120,00 

1  l»l)orer,  139 days,  at  11.50 208.50 

1  laborer,  77  days,  at  $1 77.00 

1  laborer,  8  days,  at  $1 8.00 

1  laborer,  66  days,  at  11.60 97.60 

1  laborer,  Imootb,  at  140;  286  days,  at  «1 326.00 

llaborer,  32  days,  at  11.60 48.00 

1  laborer,  26  days,  at  11 26.00 

1  laborer,  26  days,  at  11.60 39.00 

llaborer,  7  days,  at  11.50, 110.60;  26  days,  at  139 49.60 

1  laborer,  21  days, at  11.50 31.50 

1  laborer,  27  days,  at  $1.50 40.50 

1  laborer,  211  days,  at  $1.50 316.60 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  $40;  286  days,  at$l 336.00 

1  Uborer,  31  days,  at  $1.50 46.60 

1  Uborer,  37  days,  at  $1.50 40.60 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  140 480.00 

llaborer,162i  days,  at  $1.60 243.75 

1  laborer,  314  days,  at  $1.50 471.00 

1  laborer,  93  days,  at  11.50 139.60 

1  Uborer,  137  days,  at  11.50 190.60 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  11.60 469.60 

1  Uborer,  IS^days, at  $1.50 20.25 

1  laborer,  166 days,  at  $1.50 247.50 

1  laborer,  66  days,  at  $1.50 99.00 

lUborer,  163  days,  at  11.50 244.60 

1  laborer,  9  months  4  days,  at  $40 366.33 

llaboror,  161  days,  at  $1.50 241.50 

Imeaaenger,  Smontfas,  at$26;6moiitha,  at$40 390.00 

1  messenger,  12  Diontbe,  at  $35 300.00 

I  messenger,  1  month  18  day h,  atKS 39.63 

t  messenger,  l^moDtbs,  at  $35 300.00 

Imeaeenger,  19  days,  atl20;  II  days,  at (30 19.59 

1  meaaenger,  10  months  10  days,  at  326 258.06 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  KO 600.00 

1  messenger  and  copyist,  6  months  63  days,  at  $30;  4  months, 

at  $40 391.39 

1  attendant,  14  days,  at  $1 14.00 

1  attendant,  12 months,  at  $40 480.00 

er,  281  days,  atll 281.00 

er,  9  months  4  days,  at  130 374.00 

er,  1  month,  at  $30 80.00 

loloaner,  Imootb,  at  130 SO. 00 

1  cleaner,  1  month,  at  $30 30,00 
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IclMDer,  1  month,  »t  $30 $30.00 

Icleiuier,  12  moDttaB,  at  $30 360.00 

loleauflr,  1  mooth,  at  $30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  5  days,  at  «30 4.84 

1  cleaner,  1  inoDth,  at  $30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  1  month,  at  $30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  8  moDthe  19  da;e,  at  $30 258.39 

$38,871.29 

Total  saUriM 138,611.18 

Ded act  dissollo wanes  on  voucher  Ho.  396 25.50 

Total 139,688.68 

FSBGBRTATIOH  OF  COLLECTIONS,  Un. 

Balance  OS  per  report  Joly  1,  1897 $4,301.93 

SalorioB $6.45 

Special  BcrricOH 1,016.90 

$1,023.35 

SnppUea 509.80 

Stationery 354.59 

Specimena 923.87 

Books 371.58 

Traval 316.78 

Freight 292.97 

2,798.59 

Total  espenditDTea 3,831.94 

Balance  Jnly  1,  1898,  to  meet  liabOitiaa : 379.99 

AnalyiiM  of  expendilurea /or  aalarie», 

Scienlifio  staff,  1  aid,  2  days,  at  $100 $6.45 

Total  »lat«m«nt  of  rtettpU  and  expmidiluret  of  th«  appropriation  for  pretervatUm  of  eol- 
l»otU>n»,  IS9?. 

KECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  June  11, 1896 $133,225.00 

KXPKtrmTUKKB. 

Salariea  or  compensation $131,361.19 

Special  aerricea 5,671.23 

Total  aervioea 140,036.43 

MiBcelloneons: 

Supplies 3,343.64 

Stationery 1,373.17 

Specimens 4, 102.44 

Books 1,682.70 

Travel 7ffi.77 

Freight 1,631.87 

Total  expendlturea $163,845.01 

Balance  July  1, 1898 ,  ~     379,» 
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PRESERVATIOH  OF  COLLECTIUNS,  ISM. 

Italanco  aa  per  lost  report,  JdI;  1,1897 $1.33 

Bftlance  cairiod,  under  the  proTisionR  of  BeTised  fitatntea,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treaaur;  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  aarplna  fund,  June  30, 1696. 

PirBNirURE  AHD  FtXTttHES,  ISM. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  yearending  JnDe30,  1898,  "for 
cates,  fUmitnre,  fixtare«,  and  applianoea  required  for  the  exhibition 
and  aafe-keeping  of  thecollectiooa  of  the  National  Hoaeom,  including 
$15,000  for  farniBfaing  new  galleries,  and  Including  salaries  or  com- 
penaatioD  of  all  neoessary  employees"  (sandry  civil  act,  June  4, 1897). . 


(Joly  1.  IBM,  to  June  30.  IBM.) 

Salaries  or  oompenaation $6,855,71 

Special  oTOOntraot  services 392.61 

$9,248.33 

Miscellaneone: 

Exhibition  cases 115.00 

Storage  cBses 163.60 

Drawers,  trays,  boiee 531.85 

Frames,  standB,  and  mtscellaneoas  woodwork —  113. 4U 

Glass 625.66 

Hardware  and  interior  fltttnga  for  caseH 710. 33 

Took 67,36 

Cloth,  cotton,  oto .' 74.49 

Glaaa  jara,  bottles,  eto 441.84 

Lumber 1,006.91 

Paints,  oils,  glae,  brushes &46.78 

OfBoe  and  hall  famitareand  fumiehingB 561.36 

Plumbing 12,92 

Leather  and  rubber 29.34 

Iron  brackets 195.69 

Travel 34.30 

ApparatitB 21.98 

Brick,  plaster,  tiles 75.53 

5,336.71 

Famishing  new  galleries; 

Salaries  or  compensation 4,800.76 

Special  or  contract  serrices 9.50 

4,810.25 

Hiacellaneone : 

Exhibition  eases 5,507.90 

Storage  coses 416.00 

Drawers,  trays,  boxes 207.36 

Deaignaand  drawings  for  caaes 293.00 

Frames,  stands,  and  miscellaneous  woodwork SS7.62 

Glass 869.34 

Hardware 442.90 

Cloth,  cotton,  eto 16.10 

Lumber 520.04 

OCHce  and  hall  furniture  and  furaiahinga 8. 00         ■•.            , 
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Ironbnoketa $36.00 

Apporatm :i00.00 

PlMter 2.00 

$8,894.36 

Total  eipenditnreB  to  June  30, 1898 $38,389.54 

Balance  Jul;  1, 1898,  t«  meet  outstandiiig  Uabititiea 1,710.46 

Analytia  of  ezptndilurt*  for  gaUuitt. 

1  superrUoc  of  aonstniction,  1  monttiSS  days,  at  $115 $253.00 

1  copyist,  6iiioDlba,  at»40 240.00 

1  cabinetmaker,  286  days,  at  $2.25;  27  days,  at  $3 724.60 

1  ease  fiuiBher, 551  days,  at  $3.25 118.25 

I  carpenter,  19  days,  at  $3 57.00 

1  carpenter, 77  dayg,  at $3 ;  6day8,atS3 249.00 

1  carpenter,  73  daya,  at  $3 216.00 

1  carpenter,  25  days,  at  $3 75.00 

1  carpenter,  211  days,  at  $3 66.25 

1  aarp«nter,  ISi  days,  at  $3 60.50 

1  carpenter,  36  daya,  at  «3 108.00 

1  carpenter,  215  daye,  at  $3 , 645.00 

loaipenter,6dayB,at$3;  80  days,  at  $3 258.00 

1  carpenter,  16  days,  at  $3 48.00 

1  carpenter,  64  days,  at  $3 ;  3  days,  at  $3 201.00 

1  carpenter,  25  days,  at  $3 75.00 

1  carpenter,  242  days,  at  $3 736.00 

1  carpenter,  41  days,  at  $3 123,00 

1  carpenter,  211i  days,  at  $3 633.75 

1  carpenter,  3  days,  at  S3;  6  days,  at  $3;  172  days,  at  $3 543.00 

1  carpenter,  314  days,  at  $3 943.00 

1  carpenter,  30  days,  at  $3 60.00 

1  carpenter,  48  days,  at  23 144.00 

1  carpenter,  3^  days,  at  $3 10.50 

1  carpenter,  22  daye,  at  $3 66,00 

I  carpenter,  24  days,  at  $3 73.00 

1  carpenter,  38  days,  at  $3 114.00 

1  carpenter,  236  days,  at  $3 708.00 

1  carpenter,  151  days,  at  $3;  6  days,  at  93 471.00 

1  carpenter,  128  days,  at  $3;  4  days,  at  (3 396.00 

1  carpenter,  15  days,  at  $3 45.00 

1  carpenter,  157f  days,  at  $3 473.25 

1  skilled  laborer,  3081  days,  at  $2 617.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  77  days,  at  $2 154.00 

I  skUled  laborer,  76^  days,  at  $3 153.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  26^  days,  at  $2 53.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  23  days,  at  $2 46.00 

1  akilled  laborer,  79i  days.  »t  W 169.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  days,  at  $2 24.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  13  moDthB,  at  $60 720.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  79idayB,  at$3 159.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  4  montlis  19  days,  at  $50 231.67 

1  skilled  laborer,  23  days,  at  $2 44.00 

1  Bkilled  laborer,  25i  days,  at  $2 BI.OO 

1  akilled  laborer,  1731  days,  *t«2 347.00 

lakiUedUborer,79td»ya,at«2 159.00 
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1  akilled  laborer,  255  days,  at « teiO.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  261  days,  at  «2 63.W 

1  painter,  9  months  24  daya,  at  t6B 636.79 

1  workmaD,  322  days,  at  91.60 483.00 

1  laborer,  53  days,  at  «1.B0 79.60 

1  lalwrer,  1  mouth,  at  «30 80.00 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  (30 30.00 

Total' Balarles 13,656.46 

FtJHKITOBE  AKD  FIXTORSS.  1M7. 


Balance  as  per  report  Jnly  1,  1897 91,801.07 

KXPRNDlTtlKU. 

Special  services $4.76 

Total  salaries W.75 

Hiaoellaiieoaa : 

Drairers $267.00 

Frames 12.50 

Olaaa 509.10 

Hardware 188.82 

Tools 56.40 

Cloth 169.06 

Glass  jars 34.85 

Lumber 36S.8B 

Paints  and  oile 42,75 

Offloefnmitare 30.75 

Rubber ,.      33.76 

Plumbing 75.18 

1,788.02 

Total  ezpenditores 1,792.77 

Balance  Jul;  1, 1898 8.30 

FUBNITCRE  AND  FIXTUBBS.  IBB?. 

Total  itattmtitto/approprialion /or  1S97. 

BBCBI1T8. 

Appropriation  by  Congress 915,000.00 

SXPKKDITDRE8. 

Salaries  or  compensation 98,063.43 

Special  services 252.40 

Total  salaries 98,314.83 

MiticellaneonB : 

Cases 150.50 

Drawers 568.93 

Frames 49.30 

Glass 1,122.84 

Hardware 1,143.81 

Tools 138.94 

Cloth 255.60 
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U  iaoelUneoiu— CODtinaAd . 

Glasajaw J660.37 

Lumber 1,206.44 

Painta  and  oila 412.48 

Office  famituK 637.37 

Rubber 88.40 

Plnmbing 136.18 

Ironbraokete 146.81 

BrUk,  stone,  etc 4.00' 

•6,676.87 

Total  expenditarea S14,B91.70 

Balance  Joly  1, 1898 8.30  ■ 

FURNITDBB  AUD  FIXTCSBS,  IBM. 

Balance  Jul;  1, 1897,  aa  per  laat  anitnal  report t0.20 

Ualance  carried,  nnder  the  provtBloDi  of  Revised  Statatea,  geotion  3090,  by  the 
Treaeory  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  snrpluB  {hud,  Jmte  30, 1898. 

EEATINQ,  LIQHTINQ,  ETC.,  1018. 
RKCBIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congreaa  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1808,  "  for 
expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  telephonio 
aerrice  for  the  National  Hasenn)"(eoiidr;  civil  act,  June  4,  1897) 914,000.00 

BXPENDITURES. 

Salaries •6,.54a.04 

Special  aerrices 166.17 

Total  services *6, 707.21 

HiscellaneonH : 

Coal  and  wood 3,318.45 

Oae  1.180.10 

Telephones 611.60 

Rental  of  call  boxes 100.00 

Electrical  supplies 413.^3 

Telegrams 19.51 

Heating  soppliee 833.13 

Total  mlacellaueoas 6,476.92 

Total  expenditures 13,183.13 

Balance  July  1, 1898  (to  meet  ouUtandiug  liabilities) 816.87 

Jitalyttt  of  txpeitditurt*  for  tataria. 

I  engineer,  12  months,  at  9116 $1,380.00 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  14  days,  at  $75 33.87 

1  telephone  operator,6months,  atM5;  6  months, 27  days, at  $60 565.00 

1  machinist,  10  days,  at  $3 30.00 

1  pipe  fitter,  6  days,  at  $3 18.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  976 900.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $60 730.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  day,  St  $2 2.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $65 66a  00 
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1  Oreman,  12moDthe,  at|60 teOO.OO 

1  Urenuui,  7  mODthe  2S  daya,  at  WO 396.67 

1  Gremaii,  12  mouths,  at«60 600.00 

1  acting  flratakD,  1  montli,  at  $46 10.00 

1  laborer,  313  days,  «t$1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  27  days,  at  «1.60 40.50 

1  Uborw,  36dajs,  at$1.60 89.00 

1  laboiM,  27  days,  at  $1.50 40.60 

Total  salaries 6,643.04 

HEATING.  LIOHTIHe.  ETC,  IBBT. 
RBCBtPTS. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1, 1897 $742.11 

General  expensea ; 

Oaa $70.30 

Telephones 189.87 

Electrical  eapplles 79.87 

Bentalofoall-boxes 10.  OO 

Heating  enppliea 383.94 

Tel^fiams B.  79 

Total  espendltare 739.27 

Balance  Jaly  1,  1898 3.84 

Total  itatmunt  of  appropriation  for  heating  and  ligkling  Miiteuia,  1897. 


Appropriation  by  Congress,  June  11,  1896 $13,000.00 

BXPEHDITDBRS. 

Salaries  or  compensation $6,269.06 

Special  SMrices 21.76 

Total  servlcM $6,290.80 

General  expeDsee: 

Coal  and  wood 3,676.63 

Gaa 1,037.20 

Telephone* 689.41 

Electrical  supplies 606.98 

Rental  of  call-boxes -. 120.00 

Heating  snpplies 666.81 

Tolegrams 11.14 

Total 6,706.36 

Total  expenditnre 12,997.18 

Balance  July  1, 1898 2.84 

BEATIKQ.  LIGHTING.  SIC,  18M. 

Balance  July  1, 1897,  aa  per  laet  annual  report $0.42 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  Kevlaed  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasnry  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fond,  Jane  30, 1898, 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM— POSTAGE.  IMg. 

RECElPTe. 

Appropriation  by  CoDgroae  for  the  fiecttl  year  ending  Jane  30, 1698,  "for 
postage  Btauips  and  foreign  postal  carda  for  Uie  National  MuBOum  "  (snn- 
dry  oiTil  act,  June  1,1897) (500.00 

BXPKMDITURK8. 

For  postage  stamps  and  cards SCO.  00 

NATIOKAL  MDSBUM-PRINTINO  AND  BIHDISG.  18M. 
KBCRIPTa. 

Appropriation  b;  Congreea  for  the  Smithsonian  tustltntion  "  for  printing 
labels  and  blsuks  for  the  '  bolletins '  and  annual  volomee  of  the  '  pro- 
ceedings'  of  tbe  National  Masenm,  the  editions  of  wliich  shall  be  not 
less  than  3, 000  copies,  aad  binding  scientific  books  and  pamphlets  pre- 
sented to  and  acquired  by  the  National  Museum  library  "  (sundry  civil 
act,  June  4, 1897) »12,000.00 

BXPBHDITURES. 

Bulletins,  National  Mnsenm $3,861.98 

Proceedings,  National  Hueeum 6,913.18 

Labels 244,81 

Letter-heads,  p»da,  and  envelopes 44.60 

Blanks 50.44 

Binding 527.00 

Congressional  Record 24.00 

Record  books 311.20 

Total  expenditures 11,977.21 

Balance  July  1, 1898 22.79 

NATIOKAL  MUSEUM— RENT  OF  WORKSHOPS.  I8H. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  endiiig  Jane  30,  1898,  "for 
rent  of  Trorkshops  for  the  National  Mnseum" $2,000.00 

aXPENDITUKKS. 

For  rent  of  workshops  (431  Ninth  street  SW) 1, 999. 92 

Balance  .Inly  1, 1838 .08 

NATIONAL  MUaaUM-HENT  OF  WOKKSKOPS.  1B»7. 

Balance  July  1,  1897,  as  per  last  annual  report W.08 

Balance  July  1,  1898 OH 

^NATIONAL  MUSEUM— BtriLDINO  REPAIRS.  IBM. 
REGEIPTB. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  Bdoal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  "for 
repairs  to  bnildings,  shops,  and  sheds.  National  Mnsenm,  inclnding  all 

necessary  labor  and  material"  (sundry  civil  act,  June  4, 1897) 94,000.00 

Sm98 III  ..tlDJ^IC 
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Salaries  or  oompenantion : 

Carpenters,  128  days,  at  t3 »384.00 

PUst«rera,  38  days,  at  »2.t8 94. 24 

Bricklayer,  2  days,  at  M 8,00 

Skilled  laborere,  12G  days,  at  13 2&0.M 

Laborers, 857  days,  at  $1.50 1,286.60 

Laborers,  103  days,  at  91 103.00 

Special  servioee 232.80 

»2,357.B4 

MisoellaneooB : 

Oranolitliic  pavement . 803. 15 

Arobesond  tenazzo  pavement 266.60 

Iron  colnmns 260.86 

Hardware 74.70 

Glass 6.2B 

Lumber 13.  BO 

Brick,  Baud,  marble,  cement,  eto 176.43 

Frames,  etc .' 10.00 

1,610.48 

Total  expenditures $S,9 

balance  July  1,  1898 

BATKiKAL  MUSETTM— BUILDIHG  REPAIRS.  I8V7. 


Balance  as  per  report,  July  1,  1897 $115.1::^ 

EXPKNOITUItBa. 

Miscellaneous: 

Fine J26.00 

Lime,  sand,  gravel,  etc .^l.SS 

White  lead 37.23 

Hardware 10.66 

Bope 3.34 

Iron  grill 8.90 

Door 8.00 

Total  es  pen  ditn  re 114.67 

Balance  Jaly  1,  1898 58 

Tolal  Mtatmnml  o/ appropriation  for  Mtaeum  bailding  Tepair$,  1S97 

REcaiPTs. 

Appropriatiou  by  Congress  June  11,  1896 94,000.00 

EXPKKDITURBB. 

Salaries  or  compensation $2,792.37 

Special  services 489.00 

Total  services $3,2SLS7 

MisccllaneouB : 

Lnmbor 78.89 

Frames  and  woodwork 486.30 

Glass 80.29 

Hardware 15.8S 

Brick 2.70 

Fine 


■^■«»     L'iciogic 


BEPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  XXXV 

JiUoell  aneoQH — Conti  oaed. 

LimB,  sand,  gravel 931.  GO 

WhitelBBd 27.23 

Eope 3.34 

Iron  grill 8.90 

Door 8.00 

*718.<» 

Total  expenditure 93,999.12 

BsUoce  July  1, 1898 .58 

NAUOltAL  UnSEITM— BinLDINti  RBFAIKS,  18M. 

BalaDoe  Jnly  1, 1897,  na  per  iMt  anniial  report $1.38 

Balance  oatried,  noder  the  proviiione  of  Revised  Statntea,  seotion  3090,  by  the 
Treaenrj  Department  to  the  credit  of  tbe  aurplna  fond,  Jane  30,  1898. 
KATIOtf  AL  UU8BUH-GALLEKIES,  ISK. 


AppropriatloD  by  CoBgreaa  for  tbe  fiscal  year  eodlog  Jnoe  30, 1898,  "  for 
tbecontinuatjoaof  the  oonatmctioiiof  galleriea  iu  tbe  National  Moeenm 
baUding,  said  galleries  to  be  ooDatrncted  under  tbe  direction  of  the 
saperintendent  of  the  Congresaional  Library,  in  accordance  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Instltntion  (anndry  civil 
act  Jane  4, 1897) W.  000.  00 

IXPKKDITURES. 

1  inspector,  90(  daya,  at  93 $271.50 

1  laborer,  6  daya,  at  $1.50 9.00 

Special  Bervicos 471.03 

$751.53 

Miscellaneons : 

Drawinga  and  bine  printe 68. 6B 

Arches  and  pavement* 4,979.60 

Iron  columns  and  steel  beams 1,410.00 

Iron  colomns  andateel  bearaf,  ereotion 75.00 

Lnmber 7.10 

Advertising 21.76 

Hardware 6.60 

Brick,  lime,  aand,  ete 138.00 

6,696.80 

Total 7,448.13 

Balance  July  1,1898,  to  meet  outatandinft  liabilitiea 651.87 

QALLEEIES,  IM1. 


Kalanceaa  per  report  Jnly  1,1897 $4,024.36 

BXPKHDrrURXS. 
Miscellaaeone ; 

Drawings  and  bine  prints $13.00 

Advertiaing 17.50 

Steel  and  icon  atairwaye 1,780.00 

Cement  arches  and  pavement 2,314.80 

Total  eipenditorea 4,034.30 

BalMtoe  Jnly  1,1898 ~,lH>^C 


REPOET   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COIUIITTEE. 
Total  ilatement  of  ayprofriatio*  for  JfuMum  gaXXtrim,  1897. 


Appropriation  by  Coiigr«M,  Jane  11,1896 *8,00a0C 

KSPBHDITUREH. 

Salaries $246.39 

Special  serviceB 273.78 

Total  MrvioeB «6I9.03 

Misoellaneoiis: 

Steel  beams  and  iron  oolnninB $3, 300. 00 

DrawiDgsand  blue  printa 163.96 

Brick,  MuidgCemeut,  and  (travel 64.06 

Advertising  piDposals 78.12 

Bteel  and  iron  stalrwajB 1,780.00 

Cement  arches 1,367.30 

Terrazzo  tloora M7.60 


Total  expenditures 97.999.95 

Balance  July  1,1896 .05 

KAIIONAL  UUSEUM— BUILDING  8I1ED8.  BTC..18M. 
RBGEIPTS. 
Appropriation  by  Congreaa  for  the  Bseal  year  ending  Jniie  30, 1898,  "for 
removal  of  tbe  sheds  (h>in  their  present  location  south  of  aud  adjacent 
to  the  Smithsonian  bailding  and  reboildlng  them,  inolnding  all  neces- 
sary labor  and  material"  (sandry  civil  act,  June  4,  189T)  ^,500.00 

BXI-RNDITUBK8. 

Inspector  of  work,  42^  days,  at  23 913T.S0 

Carpenters,  249  days,  at  «3 747. 00  ~ 

Pipe-fittem,  20  days,  at  $3 60  00 

Tinner,  13  days,  »3 36.00 

Skilled  laborers,  23  days,  at  »2.50 81.88 

Skilled  laborew,  6  days,  at « 13,00 

Laborers, aeot  days,  at  $1.50 390.38 

tl.45i.76 

Special  eervicee 131.20 

1,586.96 
MiseellaneoDS! 

Lumber 9342.27 

Hardware 1^.32 

Bricli,eto 222.86 

Frames 141.70 

885.14 

Total  expend itores $2,471.  tO 

Balance  Jnly  1,1898 28.90 

ASTK0PU7SIC4L  OBSERVATORY,  SMITH.SONIAN  INSTITUTION,  leSB. 
ItKCBIPTS. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  "for  maintenance  of  oslropliysical  observa- 
tory under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  incluiliiigeata- 
riee  of  assistants,  apparatus,  and  niisi'ella neons  expenxes"  (snudry 
civil  act,  Jnnei,  1897) $10,000.00 


BEPOBT  OV   THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


(Frmn  Joly  I.  1807.  to  JudsSC,  UBS.) 
Salatiea  or  oompenaatloD : 

1  aid,  6  months,  at!133.34,  and  6  montha,  at  $166.67 91,600.09 

IjanioTMsisl^t,  12  montbH.  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  junior ttmiBtant,  1  month,  at  $100 100.00 

lRlerlt,l  month,  at  (100 100.00 

lJnnloTa8«iHt»nt,  Sda.va,  attTGper  month 7.26 

1  initmment  maher,  5)  months  »nd  7^  days,  at  fK,  and  2 

mniitha,  at  $80 591.25 

1  Bl«nographeT,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  copyist,  60  days,  at  tSS  per  month 49.17 

1  fireman,  3  montbH  and  46  days,  at  $46 201.11 

1  oarpenter,  44idaya,  at$3 133.50 

lcsrp«i>ter,  3  dNys,  at  $3 9.00 

Icarpenter,  46day8,  at$3 138.00 

1  carpenter,  4  days,  at  $3 12.00 

1  painter,  9  days,  at  $2,  and  3  days,  at  $3 27.00 

1  painter,  9  days,  at  $2 18.00 

1  sltlUed  laborer,  I^days,  at  $55  psMnonth 3.^ 

1  skilled  laborer,  2  days,  at  $2 4.00 

Total  salaries  or  compensation 6,116.12 

General  expenses ; 

Apparatus $1,284.49 

Boobs 179.81 

Freight 37.32 

Fuel 114.96 

lUnstTations 56.26 

Lnmber 71.09 

Stationery 3.73 

SappUes 43a  30 

Miaoellaneoaa.... , 6.15 

2,183.10 

Total  dishnraements (7,398.22 

Balance  July  1,  1898,  to  meet  liabilities 3,701.78 

ASTBOPEYSICAL  OBSERVATORT.  18*7. 

Balance  July  1,  1897,  »s  per  last  Kport , $3,426.44 

DitburtmteitU  July  1, 1897,  to  Jime  X),  1S9S. 
General  expenses : 

Apparatns $2,250.08 

Books 36.68 

Freight 7.15 

Lnmbet 62.40 

Supplies,  etc 57.71 

$3,403.02 

Balance  July  1,  1898,  to  meet  liabilities 23.42 

A8TROPHTSICAL  OBSERVATORY,  1IM. 
July  1,  1897,  B«  per  last  report f-cti^Titft;  QolWjkf 


XXXTIII  KBPORT  OF  THE  EXECUnVE  COMMITTEE. 

IHtburmmenU  J»lg  t,  1897,  to  JuntSO,  1898. 
Geuerftl  expeneea : 

Books •48.96 

Balance 7.54 

BaluicA  carried,  under  the  provieiona  of  Bevised  8t»tat«*,  Motion  3090,  by  tb« 
TreMQiy  Department  to  the  credit  of  tbe  siirplna  fund,  June  30,  1898. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PABK.  18W. 
Appropriation  bf  Congteas  "for  oontinuiug  the  oooBlfootion  of  rooda, 
waiks,  bridges,  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage;  and  for  grad- 
ing, planting,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds;  ereoting  and 
repairing  bnildings  and  inclosures;  care,  subaistenoe,  purchase,  and 
transportation  of  animals,  inolnding  salaries  or  oompensatton  of  all 
necessarf  employeea  and  general  incidental  expenses  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  fifty-five  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  siun  ahall 
be  paid  ftom  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Colambia  and  the  other 
half  from  the  Treasnry  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  sam  hereby 
appropriated  five  thoasand  dollars  shall  be  nsed  for  oontinalog  the 
entrance  into  Zoological  Park  &«m  Woodley  lane  and  opening  drive- 
way into  Zoological  Pork,  from  said  ttotnuioe  along  the  bank  of  Bock 

Creek"  (sundry  civil  act,  June  4,  1897) »»,000.00 

Disbunemtitta  July  1,  1897,  to  J»n«  30,  1898. 
Salaries  or  oompenaation ; 

Isaperintendeot,  12  months,  at  «22C $2,700.00 

1  property  olerk,  12  months,  at  tl2B 1,900.00 

1  oletk,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  «62.S0 760.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  head  keeper,  12  months,  at  «100 1,200.00 

Ikeeper,  12mDuths,  at$60 730.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  WO 730.00 

Ikeeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

Ikeeper  of  aquartnin,  2  months  13  days,  at  $75 182.50 

1  watchman,  9  mouths  23  days,  at  $60 6S4.00 

1  watchman,  10  months  19i  daya,  at  $50 531.46 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  landscape  Kordeuer,  U!  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  aaatatant  foreman,  12  moutba,  at  $60 720.00 

Iblackamitb,  12months,at$75 900.00 

1  assistant  blacksmith,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  carpenter,  10  montlis  15  days,  at  $75 787.50 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $G0 720.00 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  workman,  11  months  6  days,  at  $60 560.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  »50 600.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  10  months  8  days,  at  $60 512.90 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  laborer,  12  mouths,  at  $20 240.00 

Total  salaries  or  compensation 22,748.35 


BEPOBT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITl'EE.  XXXi: 

MUcell»Deoiu: 

BaildiDga •1,461.78 

Bnllding  nutorialH 865.68 

Fencing  and  oage  materials 622.98 

Food 4,741.58 

Freight  and  troDsportetion 933.70 

Fuel B31.56 

Lnmber 2,010.50 

Machinery,  toalB,  etc 147.00 

MieoellBDeooB 723.45 

Pttinta,  oils,  glass,  eto 199.33 

Postage,  telegrapli,  and  telepbooe* 186.43 

Pnrchase  of  ani Dials 1,643.00 

Boad  material,  grading,  and  bridges  . 2,819.98 

Surveying,  plans,  etc 300.00 

Stationery,  books,  oto , 177.37 

TraTcling expenses 274.  30 

Treee,  plants,  etc 773.88 

Water  supply,  sewerage,  etc 260.87 

Total  misoellaueona 18,873.37 

Wages  of  meehanicfl  and  laboreTS  and  hire  of  teams  in  oon- 
stmctlng  bnlldinga  and  inolosnres,  laying  water  pipes,  baild- 
ing  roads,  gnttera,  and  walks,  planting  trees,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  groonds : 

1  laborer,  3331  days,  at  «2 467.00 

1  laborer,  36S  days,  at  *2 730.00 

llaborer, 3211  days, at  »1J«) 482.64 

1  laborer,  283t  days,  at  91.60 4%.  24 

1  laborer,  50*  days,  at  $1.60 75.75 

1  laborer,  48i  days,  at  $1.60.  72.76 

llaborer, 254i days,  at  tLSO 382.13 

1  laborer,  19  days,  at  «1.60 28.50 

llaborer.  Todays,  at  »1.60 118.60 

1  laborer,  96*  days,  at  »1.60 144.76 

1  laborer,  171* days,  at  $1.50 257.26 

I  laborer,  187*  daye,  atW.BO 281.25 

llaborer,  76dayB,  attl.50 lU.OO 

1  laborer,  102  days,  at  $1.60 ^3.01 

llabo»or,  8  days,  at  $1.50 12.00 

1  laborer,  30  days,  at  $1.60 46.00 

1  laborer,  48*  days,  at  $1.60 72.75 

1  laborer,  244i  days,  at  $1.50 366.38 

1  laborer,  51  days,  at  $1.50 76.50 

1  laborer,  90*  days,  at  $1.60 198.36 

1  laborer,  256  days,  at  $1.50 384.00 

1  laborer,  9*  days,  at  $1.50 14.26 

1  laborer,  172J  days,  at  $1.B0 269.13 

llaborer,  92*  days,  at  $1.60 138.74 

1  laborer,  277*  days,  at  $1.60 416.27 

]  laborer,  69  days,  at  $1.60 88.50 

1  laborer,  337*  days,  at  $1.50 490.87 

llaborer,  65*  days,  at  $1.50 97.87 

1  laborer,  77*  days,  at  $1.50 116.26 

J  191*  days,  at  $1.50 287.^6 

ll»borer    U days,  at $1.25 '^^.OO^k 


1  labonr 
1 1abar«T 
1  laborer 


XL  REPORT   OF   THE    BXJSCUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Wb);os  of  meobanics  and  laborers,  etc. — Continned, 

I  12da,VB,  ftt  J1.50 $18.00 

i54dB;s,  at$l.^ 67.64 

J  Ml  days,  at  «1.B0 112.13 

U3da;e,  at  »2 36.00 

l61|day^at«1.60 92.63 

( 351  days,  at  »1.25 M.37 

I  *1  days,  at  «.60 61.51 

( 1531  days,  at  *1.7B 266.43 

1  laborer,  oidajs,  at  91.26 6.56 

1  laborer,  601  days,  at  $1.26 :.  62.80 

1  laborer,  71  days,  at  $1.25 9.37 

1  laborer,  22i  days,  at  $1.25 27.81 

1  laborer,  121  days,  at  $1.25 15.62 

lUborer,  451  days,  atll.25 57.19 

1  laborer,  *SI  days,  at  $1.26 61.68 

1  laborer,  71  days,  at  $1.25' 9.37 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.25 15.00 

1  laborer,  71  days,  at  $1.25 9.37 

1  laborer,  91  days,  at  $1.25 11.88 

1  laborer.  If  days,  at  $1.25 2.19 

1  laborer,  26i  daya,  at  $1.25 '. 31. 56 

1  laborer,  121  days,  at  $1.25 16.62 

1  laborer,  181  days,  at  $1.85 23.13 

1  laborer,  36»  days,  at  n.8S 15.93 

1  laborer,  131  daya,  at  $1.26 17.18 

1  laborer,  49t  days,  at  $1.26 61.56 

1  laborer,  35J  days,  at  $1,25 M.0« 

I  laborer, 411  daya,  at«1.25 51.88 

1  laborer,  591  days,  at  $1.26 74.37 

1  laborer,  141  days,  at  $1.^ 18-12 

1  laborer,  63  days,  at  $1.26 66.^ 

1  laborer,  61  days,  at  $1.25 8.12 

1  laborer,  20t  days,  at  $1.25 25.93 

1  laborer,  121  daya,  at  $1.25 15.62 

1  laborer,  125i  days,  at  $1.25 156.55 

1  laborer,  93  days,  ftt  $1.26 116.25 

1  laborer,  101  daya,  at  $1.25 13.13 

1  laborer.  Ill  days,  at  $1.26 14.06 

1  laborer,  71  days,  at  $I.K 9.37 

1  Uborer,  101  days,  at  $1.25 13.44 

1  laborer,  6{  days,  at  $1.25 7.19 

1  laboT«r,  11  days,  at  $1.26 1.88 

^  ( laborer.  Ill  daya,  at  $1.K U.06 

(stonebreaker,5yard8,  ateOceiita 3.00 

1  laborer,  131  daye,  at  n.25 16.56 

l^stonebreaker,6yaTd8,  at  SOcents 3.00 

(Btonebreaker,95i  yards,  at  60  cents 67.10 

1  laborer,  169|  daya,  at  $1   169.75 

1  laborer,  3  days,  at  $1 3.00 

1  laborer,  231  days,  at  75  cento 17.81 

1  workman, 365  daya,  at  $1.75 638.75 

1  bricklayer,  1  day,  at  $4 4,00 

1  bricklayer,  2  days,  at  $4 8.00 

lbrickUyer,5id»yB,at$4 21.00 


sdbvGoO^^lc 


BBPOKT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  XLl 

Wmgea  of  tnecfaaDics  and  laborera,  etc. — Continn«d. 

1  Mrpenter,  34  days,  at  $3 fliKi.  00 

(  carpenter,  30  daja,  at  C2.50 75.00 

i  laboi«T,  13  days,  at  »1.50 19.60 

1  water  boy,  61  da;a,at50centa 30.50 

1      >.       I  1281  days,  at  60  cents fil.75 

"■'"•"•fil87d.^«7B«.t. U0.25 

1  water  boy,  1  day,  at  50  cenM .50 

1  water  boy,  12}  days,  at  60  centa.*. 6.13 

1  water  boy,  15  days,  at  T5oeDte 11.26 

1  et«Debreaker,  Tyarda,  ateOoenta... 4.20 

1  Btonebreak er,  8  yards,  at  60  centa 4.80 

1  stonebreaker,  Tj  yards,  at  60  cents 4.50 

1  stooebroaker,  19  yards,  at  60  cents .' 11.40 

1  etonebreaker,  19  yardi,  at  60  ceate 11.40 

1  atoDebreaker,  IT  yards,  at  60  cents 10.20 

.     ..       u      1.      ( 2i  yards,  at  60  cents 1,50 

1  etonebreaker  )^j;^_^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

1  weeder,  76  days,  at  50  cents 38.00 

1  wagon  and  t«ani,  21  days,  at  23.50 73.60 

(wagon  and  team,  54}  days,  at  23.50 189.87 

wagon  and  team,  37}  days,  at  93 112.50 

horse  and  cart,  23}  days,  at  11.76 41.12 

horse  and  cart,  88t  days,  at  »1.60.... 103.12 

1  wagon  and  team,  lOi  days,  at  W.50.....' 36.75 

1  wagon  and  team,  1  day,  at  S8.50 l.TC 

1  wagon  and  team,  13idaya,Bt$3.60 47.26 

1  wagon  and  team,  15i  days,  at  $3.50 64.25 

1  wagonand  team,  17}days,at$3 68.25 

1  wagun  and  team,  9  days,  at  93 27.00 

1  horse  and  oart,l  day,  at  $1.75 1.75 

1  horse  and  cart,  21  days,  at  «1. 75 36.TC 

1  horse  and  cart,  6i  days,  at  •1.75 11.38 

Xh«seai.doartji8id.ys,at«1^75 ^.^ 

i  2  days,  at  »1.50 8.00 

1  horse  and  cart  j>2  days, at  »1.76 21.00 

(21dayB,at»1.60 3.75 

1  horse  and  cart,  7  days,  at  91.75 12.26 

1  hone  and  cart,  2  days,  at  91.75 3.50 

1  bon.ua  ««!»=*'">'•."«■'= «'■«' 

t  37|  days,  at  91.50 56.63 

1  horse  and  cart,  11}  days,  at  91. 75 30.56 

1  horse  and  oart,43i  days, at  •1.75 76.56 

1  horse  and  cart,  171  days,  at  91.75 31.06 

1  horse  and  cart,  2}  days,  at  $1.75 4.37 

1  horse  and  eart,  61  days,  at  91.76 9.82 

1  horse  and  cart,  21days,at91. 75 4.37 

1  horse  and  cart,  2  days,  at  91.75 3.60 

1  horse,  92}  days,  at  50  cents 46.13 

1  draftsman, 82  days,  at  92 161.00 

Total  wages,  mechanics,  etc 11,626.94 

Tota)  diebarsements 53,247.66 

Balance  July  1, 1898,  to  meet  liabilities 


.^   1,153.54 


XLII  REPOET   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOOICAL  PABE,  IWT. 
Balance  Jnly  1,  1897,  m  per  Uat  wfiort $1,567.03 

DlSBUItaEMINTS. 

General  ezpetiHs; 

Books «27.30 

DrawiugB,  pUne,  eta 726.50 

Food -^ 427.11 

Freight 145.38 

UisceUftneoua , 16.46 

Lnmber 45.61 

SoppliM 65.81 

Stationer; G.OO 

Telephone*,  luesMngen,  etc 66.90 

Traveling  expenaes 37.46 

1,664.61 

Baaance  July  1,  1898 12.62 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARE,  liM. 

Balance  Jalf  1,  1897,  aa  per  laat  report $23.23 

DIBBUBSUHMTS. 

General  eipeniea: 

Snpplioa 23.10 

Balance .13 

Balance  carried,  under  the  proTieiona  of  Reviaad  Statntoa.  aaotion  3090,  b;  the 
Tieaaur;  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplna  fund,  Jane  SO,  1896. 

BECAFITULATION. 

The  total  amount  of  fnnda  adminiaterod  by  the  iuatltation  daring  the  ;ear  ending 
Jane  30,  1898,  appeara  from  the  foregoing  atatementa  and  the  acconnt  booka  to  have 
beenaa  foUowa: 


INBTlTUTIOlt. 

Prom  balance  of  laat  year,  Jal;  1,  1897 «61,633.60 

(Indodlng   cash    from  exficntora    of  Dr.  J.   H. 

Kidder) $5,000.00 

(Including  oaah  ftom  giftof  Alex.  Graham  Bell). ..     6,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

From  intereat  on  Smithsonian  fUnd  for  the  year 54,720.00 

From  intereet  on  Weat  Shore  bonda 1,680.00 

From  aalea  of  pnblioationH 458.08 

From  repayments  of  freight,  etc 10,330.14 

128,710.73 

APPROPRIATIOKa   COMMITTED   BY   CONGRKSS   TO  THB   C*HB   Of  THI  INSTITUTIOK. 

Intemationat  exchanges — Smithsonian  Inatitntion : 

From  balance  of  1895-96 JO.  03 

From  balance  of  1896-97 179.63 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 19,000.00 

$19,179.66 
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North  American  Ethnology — Smlthsonikn  InstitntioD: 

t-rom  balance  of  W95-96 «56.B2 

From  balance  of  1896-97 2ia04 

From  appropriation  for  1S97-98 45,000.00 

«45,37i.M 

Preaervatlon  of  aaUeotioDH— National  Mtueum: 

From  balance  of  1896-96 1.32 

Prom  balance  of  1896-97 4,301.93 

From  appropriation  for  1697-98 160,000.00 

164,303.26 

Print  Id  g^Iational  Hnsenm: 

From  balance  of  1896-97 .' 8,33 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 12,000.00 

12,006.33 

Famiture  and  Qxtnree — National  Hnseam: 

From  balance  of  1895-96 0.20 

Fn»m  baUnco  of  1696-87 1,801.07 

Prom  appropriation  for  1897-98 30,000.00 

31,801.37 

Heating  and  lighting,  etc. — National  Museum ; 

From  balance  of  1895-96 0.43 

Prom  balance  of  1896-97 742.11 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 14,000.00 

14.712.63 

Kent  of  workahops,  etc. — National  Mnsenm: 

Prom  balance  of  1896-97 0.08 

Prom  appropriation  for  1897-98 2,000.00 

2,000.08 

Postage — National  Untenm : 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98  600.00 

Bnildiug  repairs — National  Hnaenm : 

Prom  balance  of  1895-96 1.38 

Prom  balance  of  1896-97 116. 2B 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 4,000.00 

4,116.63 

Oalleriea — National  Mnsenm : 

From  balance  for  1896-97 4,024.36 

Prom  appropriation  for  1897-98 8,000.00 

13,024.35 

Bebnildiug  sheds,  etc. — National  Mnsenm : 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 3,600.00 

Astrophysical  Observatory — Smithsonian  Institation; 

("rom  balance  of  1896-96.. 56.50 

t>om  balance  of  1896-97 2,426.14 

From  appropriation  for  1897-96 10,000.00 

12,482.94 

National  Zoological  Park: 

t>om  balance  of  1895-96 23.23 

From  balance  of  1896-97 1,667.03 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 66,000.00 

56,690.36 

SUMMARY. 

Smithsonian  InatitatioD 128,710.73 

Exohanses 19,179,66 

Ethnology 46,274.56 

Pieservatitm  of  collections.. 
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Printing «13,(»8.33 

rnrnitnre  and  flkturea 31,801.27 

Heating  and  lighting 14,743.53 

Rentnf  fforkahop 2,000.08 

Postage 500.00 

Baildiog  lepaira 4,116.63 

Galleries 12,024.85 

Rebuilding  Bhods 2,600.00 

ABtrophrsical  Observatocy 12,482.94 

National  Zoologioal  Park 56,590.26 

$506, 134.58 

The  committee  han  examiued  the  voacbers  for  payment  ftvm  tbe 
SiDithsoniaD  iocome  daring  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898,  each  of 
which  beara  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Acting  Secretary,  aud  a  certificate  that  tbe  mat«rlalB  and  services 
charged  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

Tbe  committee  has  also  examined  tbe  accoants  of  the  several  appro- 
priations comiiiitt«d  by  Congress  to  tbe  Inatitation,  and  finds  that  the 
balances  hereinbefore  given  correaimnd  with  the  certificates  of  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  appointment  as 
such  disbursing  officer  has  been  accepted  and  bis  bond  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Tbe  quarterly  accounts  cnrrent,  tbe  vouchers,  and  journals  have  been 
examined  and  found  correct. 

Statemaii  of  rtgvlar  irtoaiM  /ten  th»  Snithwnian  fufid  amidiild  for  hm  in  tKi  yaar  end- 
ing June  SO,  1899. 

Bolauoeon  hand  June  30,  1898 »65, 803.03 

(luolndiDg  ca«b  from  execntora  of  J.  H.  Kiilder) •6,000.00 

(Including  cash  from  Dr.  Alexander  Grabaro  Uoll) 6,000.00 

10,000.00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  J nl;  1,  1898 27,360.00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  January  1, 1899 27,360.00 

Interest,  West  Sboro  Railroad  bonds,  doe  Joljr  i,  lgS8 810.00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonde,  due  Jonnary  1, 18S9. . . .  840. 00 

56,400.00 

Total  available  for  year  endinic  Jnna  30,  1899 122,203.03 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Hendbbson, 
Wm.  L.  Wilson, 
Alexakdeb  Gbahah  Bell, 

Executive  Committee. 

WashinqtoN,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1899. 
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ACTS  AND  RBSOLDTIONS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  NATIONAL  MUSED  M,  ETC. 

(In  cantinoktion  of  proeeedinKs  notod  in  preTioDa  reportB.) 


[Fiftjr-flfth  CongT«as,  Second  BeHsion.] 

BBOBNT8  OF  SMITHSONIAN  IN8T1TDTI0N. 

Retotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Tacaooiea  in  the  Board  of 
Beg^ats  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  otber  than  Mem- 
bers of  Oongress,  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointmeut  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  place  of  Gardiner 
G.  Habbard,  of  the  city  of  Waahington,  deceased;  and  by  the  reap- 
pointment of  John  B,  Henderson,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  of  William  Preston  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  whose  terms  of  office 
expire  on  Janaary  twenty-siztb,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
(Approved  January  24, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  733.) 

LKATEB  OP  ABSENCB;   CONDITION   OF  BttSINESB. 

Sbo.  7.  That  section  five  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  legisla- 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses,  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  nluety-tbree,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  beads  of  the  several  executive 
departments,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  to  require  of  all 
clerks  and  other  employees,  of  whatever  grade  or  class,  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  not  less  than  seven  hours  of  labor  each  day,  except 
Sundays  and  days  declared  poblic  holidays  by  law  or  Executive  order: 
Provided,  That  the  heads  of  the  departments  may,  by  special  order, 
stating  the  reason,  farther  extend  the  hours  of  any  clerk  or  employee 
in  their  departments,  respectively;  but  in  case  of  an  extension  it  shall 
be  without  additional  compensation:  Provided  further.  That  the  head 
of  any  department  may  grant  thirty  days'  annual  leave  with  pay  in 
anyone  year  to  each  clerk  or  employee:  And  provided  further,  That 
where  some  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  clerk  or  employee  is 
afflicted  with  a  contagious  disease  and  requires  the  care  and  attendance 
of  such  employee,  or  where  his  or  ber  presence  in  the  department 
would  jeopardize  the  health  of  fellow -clerks,  and  in  exceptional  and 
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meritorioaB  casee,  where  a  clerk  or  employee  is  persoBally  ill,  and  where 
to  limit  the  annaal  leare  to  thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year  would 
work  pecdliar  hardship,  it  may  be  extended,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
bead  of  the  department,  with  pay,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  any 
one  case  or  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

"This  section  ^all  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  so  long  as  a  clerk 
or  employee  is  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  department  in  excess  of  the 
time  herein  provided  for  or  granted  that  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  daring  the  period  of  saoh  excessive  absence,  bat  that  the  pay  shall 
stop  u)>on  the  expiration  of  the  granted  leave. 

"Hereafter  it  abatl  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  to  require  monthly  reports  to  be  made  to  him  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  basinesa  in  the  several  bureaus  or  oCElces  of  hia 
department  at  Washington;  and  in  each  case  where  such  reports 
disclose  that  the  public  business  is  in  arrears,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  such  arrears  exist  shall  reqnire,  aa  provided  herein,  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  service  to  anch  clerks  or  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  up  such  arrears  of  public  business."  (Legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  act  approved  March  15, 1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  68,  p.  316.) 

Nothing  contained  in  section  seven  of  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  approved  March  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  bead  of  any  executive  department  from  granting  thirty  days' 
annual  leave  with  pay  in  any  one  year  to  a  clerk  or  employee,  notwith- 
standing such  clerk  or  employee  may  have  had  during  such  year  not 
exceeding  thirty  days'  leave  with  pay  on  account  of  sickness  as  pro- 
vided in  said  section  seven.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  July  7, 
1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  «53.) 

QDABTEBLY  BJSPOBT  OH  OONDITIUN  OF  PDBLIO  BUSINSSS. 

Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  head  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment, or  other  Government  establishment  at  the  seat  of  Government 
not  under  an  executive  department,  to  make  at  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  a  written  report  to  the  President  aa  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  basiness  in  his  executive  department  or  Gov- 
ernment establishment,  and  whether  any  branch  thereof  is  in  arrears. 
(Section  7,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  ap- 
proved March  15, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  317.) 

PUBGHABB   OP  BOOKS  OF  BBFBBENOE. 

That  hereafter  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  for  use 
of  any  executive  department,  or  other  Oovemment  establishment  not 
under  an  executive  department,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  shall  not 
be  purchased  or  paid  for  from  any  appropriation  made  for  contingent 
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expenseB  or  for  any  specific  or  general  pnrpoae  unless  sach  parcbase  is 
authorized  and  payment  therefor  specifically  provided  in  the  law- 
granting  the  appropriation.  (Section  3,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  March  15,  ISttS;  Statntes  of 
1897-98,  p.  316.) 

GATALOaXTB  OF  8GIBNTIFIO  LITEBATTTBE. 
International  Oonference  on  a  Oatalogne  of  Soiendflc  Literature: 
For  expenses  of  a  delegate  to  the  International  Oonference  on  a  Oata- 
logne of  Scientific  Literatore,  to  be  held  at  London  during  the  present 
year,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  (Deficiency  appropriation 
act,  July  7,  1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  653.) 

NATIONAL  MUSBItH. 

For  cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  !N'ational  Museum, 
iucladlug  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  famishing  new  galleries  and 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  for  the  National  Museum,  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  col- 
lections from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  from  other  sonrces,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all 
necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  far  necessary 
drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  ^National  Museum. 

For  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in 
the  National  Museum,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Museum,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  labor  and  material,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  rent  of  workshops  and  temporary  storage  quarters  for  the  National 
Museum,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum, 
five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  construction  of  galleries  in  the  National 
Museum  building,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Congressional  Library  building  and  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for 
the  building  of  skylights  above  galleries  in  the  four  courts,  and  the 
erection  of  a  ventilator  upon  the  roof  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

For  purchase  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  volnmes,  eighteen  thou- 
sand pamphlets,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  portraits,  autographs, 
and  engravings  relating  to  museums,  exhibitions,  and  natural  history, 
library  of  the  late  U.  Brown  Goode,  five  thousand  dollars.  (Sundry 
civil  act,  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 
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PBlHTmQ  AND  BINDING  FOB  NATIONAL  MTT8BUH. 

For  the  Smith BOQian  InstttatioD,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks  for 
tbe  "Balletins"  luid  annual  volatnes  of  the  "Proceedings"  of  the 
National  Mnseatu,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
thonsand  copies,  and  binding  inhalftnrkey,  or  material  not  more  espen- 
sive,  scientific  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  and  acquired  by  the 
National  Masenm  Library,  seventeen  thoneand  dollars.  (Snndry  civil 
act,  Jnly  1, 1898;  Statates  of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  617.) 

INTBBNATIONAL  EXCHANQBS. 

For  exi>enses  of  the  system  of  international  exchangee  between  the 
United  Btates  and  foreign  conntries,  ander  the  direction  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian lustitutioD,  iuclading  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
employees,  and  tbe  pnrcbase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars.  (Sundry  ciWl  act  for  1899,  Jnly  1, 1898;  Stat- 
nt«s  of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 

AKBRIOAN  JSTQNOLOaT. 

For  oontinaing  ethnological  researches  aroon  g  tbe  American  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  and  the  purchase  of  neoes- 
Bary  books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  snm  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of  building,  (Sun- 
dry civU  act  for  1899,  July  1,  1898;  Statut«s  of  1897-98,  chap.  546, 
p.  608.) 

For  payment  of  the  outstanding  accounts  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  under  the 
appropriation  "North  American  ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institntion," 
and  which  aresetforthonpageflveof  House  document  numbered  three 
hundred  and  nineteen,  of  this  session,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  for  1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  662.) 

ASTBOPHTSIOAL   OBSEBVATOBT. 

For  maintenance  of  astropbysical  observatory,  under  tbe  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  apparatus,  printing  and 
publishing  results  of  researches,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five 
hundred  copies,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
(Sundry  civil  act,  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-9S;  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 

That  tbe  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  tbe 
astrophysical  observatory,  Smithsonian  Iiistitntion,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen    hundred  and  ninety-eight,  to  the 
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improvement  of  tbe  btuldiug  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  aaid  observ- 
atory, and  the  same  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for 
expenditnre  dariog  tlie  fiscal  year  eighteeu  huadred  and  uinety-Dine 
for  the  object  set  forth.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  for  1898;  Stat- 
utes of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  662.) 

HATIOMAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PABK. 

For  cotititiaing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water  sap- 
~  ply,  sewerage  and  drainage;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  gronnds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and  inclos- 
ores ;  care,  sabsistence,  purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals,  includ- 
ing salaries  or  compensation  of  all  uecessary  employees,  the  purchase 
of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  and  general  incidental  expenses 
Dot  otherwise  provided  for,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of 
which  sam  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  tbe  District  of  Ck)lambia 
and  the  other  half  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  of  the 
snm  hereby  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  con- 
tinuing the  entrance  into  the  Zoological  Park  from  Woodley  Lane,  and 
opening  driveway  into  Zoological  Park,  from  said  entrance  along  the 
bank  of  Bock  Greek.  {Sundry  civil  act  approved  July  1, 1898;  Statutes 
of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  Cathedral  avenue  in  accordance  with 
the  highway  extension  plans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  all  right  and  title  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  block  two  of 
the  subdivision  called  Meridian  Hill,  and  on  the  east  by  the  east  tine 
of  said  block  two  extended  southward,  and  on  tbe  west  by  the  east 
line  of  Sixteenth  street  west  as  said  line  is  now  extended  and  laid  down 
through  said  block  two,  and  on  tbe  south  by  a  line  parallel  to  W  street 
of  tbe  city  of  Washington  and  distant  ninety  feet  north  from  the  south 
line  of  said  W  street,  to  the  parties  owning  a  good  and  unincumbered 
title  in  fee  simple  to  lota  numbered  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine,  both 
inclusive,  in  block  numbered  five  of  tbe  subdivision  called  Woodley 
Park,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  of  land,  and  adjoining  the  land 
of  the  United  States  embraced  in  the  Zoological  Park,  npon  the  con- 
veyance by  said  parties  of  the  said  lots  to  the  (Jnited  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  said  lots  in  said  Woodley  Park,  when  so  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid,  shall  become  part  of  the  said  Zoological 
Park  and  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  inclusion  of  so  much  of  the  same  on 
said  Cathedral  avenue  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  said  avenue.  (Sundry  civil  act  approved  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  616.) 
SM  98 IV 
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INTEBNATIONAL   FISHBBIKB  EXPOSITION   IN   NORWAY. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Accepting  th«  tnvltatton  of  the  GovernmBiit  of  Norway  to 
lake  part  in  lui  InterDktioDal  t'isheriw  Exposition  to  be  held  at  tbe  city  of  Bergeo, 
Norway,  fttim  May  to  8ept«i]il>er,  addo  OomiDi  eighteen  hnodred  and  ninety-eight. 

Whereas  the  United  States  have  been  duly  invited  by  tbe  Qovern- 
ment  of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  International  Fisheries  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  tbe  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  from  May  sixteenth  to  Sep- 
tember thirtieth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  bandred  and  ninety-eight,  which 
Exposition  will  also  include  national  sections  for  indastries,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  flne  arts:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Rome  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  Stat^ 
of  America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  said  iuvitation  is  accepted,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  is  hereby  directed,  in  per- 
son, or  by  a  deputy  te  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  compensation  if  not  in  the  public  service  shall  not 
exceed  two  tbousand  five  hundred  dollars,  including  personal  and  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  repi-esent  tbe  United  States  at  said  Exposition,  and 
to  cause  a  suitable  and  proper  exhibition  and  display  to  be  made  at 
said  Exposition  of  the  food-flsbes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  methods 
of  catehiog,  salting,  caring,  and  preserving  the  same,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments and  appliances  used  in  carrying  on  tbe  fishery  industries  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  te  this  end  may,  at  bis  discretion,  nse  any  portion 
of  the  collection  in  the  National  Museum  at  said  Exposition. 

That  tbe  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able, and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  and  costs  of  representing  the  United  States  at 
said  Exposition,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  exiwnses 
and  outlays  pertaining  or  incident  to  the  making  and  carrying  on  of 
the  exhibition  and  display  aforesaid  at  said  Exposition:  Provided, 
That  the  total  expenses  and  liabilities  incurred  under  this  resolution 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  said  Commissioner,  or  his  deputy,  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  a  full  report  to  the  Department  of  State  of  tbe  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  said  Exposition,  and  of  all  the  information  and 
results  acquired  and  obtained  at  or  by  means  of  said  Exposition  touch- 
ing the  fishery  industry  throughout  the  world.  (Approved  January 
25, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  733.) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Accepting  the  iovitatiou  of  the  Ooveinnient  of  Nornay  to 
take  part  la  an  loleruational  Fisheries  Eipositiou  to  be  held  nt  the  city  of  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  from  May  to  September,  aono  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

Whereas  the  United  States  have  been  duly  invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  International  Fisheries  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  from  May  sixteenth  to  Sep- 
tember thirtieth,  anno  Domini   eighteen   hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
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vhich  espositiou  wi)l  also  JDClade  national  sectione  for  ioilustries, 
agricultare,  and  tbe  floe  arts :  Therefore, 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Representatirm  of  the  Untied  States 
of  America  in  Congreat  aagembled,  Tliat  said  invitation  is  accepted,  and 
that  tbe  Oommissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  is  hereby  directed,  in  per- 
son, or  by  a  deputy  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  compensation  if  not  in  the  pablic  service  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  including  personal  and  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  said  exposition,  »nd  t« 
cause  A  suitable  and  proper  exhibition  and  display  to  be  made  at  said 
exposition  of  the  food  fishes  of  tbe  United  States,  and  the  methods  of 
catching,  salting,  curing,  and  preserving  the  same,  and  of  tbe  imple- 
ments and  appliances  used  in  carrying  on  tbe  fishery  industries  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  to  this  end  may,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institation,  use  any  portion  of  the  fisheries  collec- 
tion in  the  itTattonal  Museum  at  said  exitosition. 

That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  ma} 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  United 
States  Treasnry  not  otherwise  approprinted,  to  be  immediately  availa- 
ble, and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  pay  all  the  expeiises  and  costs  of  representing  tbe  United  States  at 
said  exposition,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses  and 
outlays  pertaining  or  incident  to  the  making  and  carrying  on  of  the 
exhibition  and  display  aforesaid  at  said  exposition :  rrovided,  That  the 
total  expenses  and  liabilities  incurred  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 

That  the  said  Commissioner,  or  his  deputy,  is  hereby  directed  to  make 
b  full  report  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  participation  of  tbe 
United  States  in  said  exposition,  and  of  all  the  information  and  results 
acquired  and  obtained  at  or  by  means  of  said  exposition  touching  the 
fishery  industry  throughout  the  world.  (Approved,  February  17, 1898; 
Statates  of  1897-98,  p.  734.) 

That  tbe  joint  resolution  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  Interuattonal  Fisheries  Exitosition  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Beigen,  Norway,  from  May  to  September,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  approved  January  twenty- 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed.  {Deficiency  appropriation  act,  approved  July  7, 1898;  Stat- 
utes of  1897-98,  chap.  671,  p.  653.) 

OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

That  the  paragraph  in  the  "Act  making  appropriation  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  tbe  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  making 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  construction  of 
building  or  buildings  and  for  Government  exhibit,  be  amended  in  the 
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secoud  line  thereof  by  adding  after  the  word  "inclnditig,"  tbe  ftrilow- 
ing  words:  the  selection,  purchase,  preparatioo,  installation,  care  atid. 
(Urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  January  28, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98, 
p.  236.) 

JOINT  BE80LUTI0N  ExtmdiDg  limit  of  cost  of  the  OovernmeDt  bailditig  or  bDll.l- 
inga  at  tbe  Trttiumissiwippi  and  iDtetnationul  ExpOBition  at  Ouiaba,  Nebruka, 
and  rediioing  cont  of  GoveTDment  exhibit. 

Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repretentatinea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  constructed 
and  completed,  at  an  additional  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  - 
the  Goverument  building  at  the  Transmississippi  and  International 
Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  as  shown  nnd  called  for  by  tbe  plans, 
drawings,  and  specifications  on  which  bids  were  taken  for  its  erection, 
and  so  forth;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  fnrlher  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  erected  at  said 
exposition  a  building  for  an  exhibit  of  tbe  United  States  Life-Saving 
Service,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  for  said  building  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars;  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
to  give  effect  to,  and  execute  the  provisions  of,  this  act,  the  limit  of 
cost  of  the  Government  building  or  buildings  authorized  to  be  erected 
at  said  exposition  is  hereby  extended  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  te 
sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  cost  of  tbe  Oovern- 
ment  exhibit  at  said  exposition  is  hereby  reduced  from  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.    (Approved,  December  18, 1897.) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Autborizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  to  rent  lightiDg' 
apparatiiB  for  Qovernmeut  building  at  TrauunisaiMippi  and  International  Expo- 

Eesohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  rent  electric  wiring  and  lamps  for 
tbe  lighting  of  the  exterior  of  tbe  building  for  the  Government  exhibit 
at  tbe  Trans mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  if,  in  bis  judgment.,  such  course  will  be  less  expensive  than 
to  wire  the  building  aud  furnish  lamps  therefor;  the  expense  thereof 
to  be  paid  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  tbe 
construction  of  said  building.  (Approved,  May  18, 1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  p.  743.) 

FAB18  EXPOSITION. 

The  President,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  aud  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  a  commissioner-general  to  represent  tbe  United  States 
at  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  commencing  April  fif- 
teenth and  closing  November  fifth,  nineteen  hundred,  aud,  under  tbe 
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general  direction  of  the  President  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations in  reference  to  the  contributions  fVom  the  United  States, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  to  cootrot  the  expend- 
itures incident  to  and  necessary  for  the  proper  installation  and  exhibit 
thereof;  aod  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  alE>o  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner-geuersl,  who 
shall  assist  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner- general, 
and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  commissioner-general  in  case  of 
bis  death,  disability,  or  temporary  absence;  and  a  secretary,  who 
shall  act  as  disbarsing  agent  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  commissioner  general,  shall  render  his 
accounts  quarterly  to  the  proper  accounting  otBcers  of  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  s»  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
require.  Tbe  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  shall  also  appoint  twelve  commissioners,  who  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  tbe  commissioner-general  and  perform 
from  time  to  time  such  service  as  he  shall  require.  The  commissioner- 
general  shall  employ  such  number  of  experts  as  may  be  needed,  hav- 
ing special  attainments  in  regard  to  tbe  subjects  of  the  gronp  or 
gronps  in  said  exposition  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  respectively, 
and  be  may  employ  from  time  to  time  snch  other  exjierts  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  tbe  preparation  and  installation  of  such  exhibits. 
The  commissioner-general  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  eight  tbonsaod 
dollars  per  annum;  the  assistant  commissioner-general  a  salary  of  six 
thousand  dollars  i>er  annum;  and  the  secretary  a  salary  of  fonr  thoa- 
sand  five  hnndred  dollars  per  annum ;  which  said  sums  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  all  personal  expenses  other  than  actual  traveling  expenses  while 
engaged  in  exposition  work;  and  tbe  tenus  of  service  of  the  commis- 
sioner-general, assistant  commissioner-general,  and  secretary  shall  not 
exceed  three  years.  The  commissioners  herein  provided  for  shall  serve 
duriug  the  entire  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred,  and  they  shall  be 
paid  for  such  service  three  thousand  dollars  each,  which  payments  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  compensation  and  personal  and  traveling  expenses. 
Tbe  necessary  expenses  herein  aathorized,  and  expenses  for  tbe  proper 
installation  and  care  of  exhibits,  together  with  all  other  expenses  that 
may  be  authorized  by  the  commissioner-general  incident  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  said  exposition,  are  hereby  limited  to 
the  sum  of  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  includ- 
ing not  exceeding  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  clerk  hire  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Paris.  The  Secretary  of  Agricalture  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prepare  suitable  exhibits  of  agricultuial  products  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  including  those  mentioned 
in  gronps  seven,  eight,  aod  ten  of  the  plan  of  said  exposition,  and 
shall  exhibit  the  same  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  commis- 
sioner-general, the  total  expenses  of  the  said  exhibits  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  seventy-live  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
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aforesaid  Bom  of  eiz  hundred  and  fifty  tbousand  dollars;  and  reports 
respecting  sach  exhibits,  printed  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages,  shall  accompany  snch  exhibits,  as  the  commiBsioner-general 
may  direct.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Executive  Departments 
and  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
charge  of  or  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  exhibits  beloDgJDg  to 
the  United  States,  may  permit  such  exhibits  to  pass  out  of  their  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  to  and  from  and  exhibited 
at  said  exposition,  as  may  be  requested  by  the  commissioner-general, 
whenever  aathorized  to  do  so,  respectively,  by  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  the  Gomraieioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  sncb  exhibits  and  articles  to  be  returned 
to  the  said  respective  Departments  to  vhich  they  belong  at  the  close  of 
the  exposition.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  commissioner-general  to 
report  to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  Congress  at  the  beginniDg 
of  each  regular  session,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  hereunder  during  the  twelve  months  preceding;  and  the  com- 
missioner-general is  hereby  required,  within  four  months  after  the  close 
of  said  exposition,  to  make  full  report  of  the  results  thereof,  as  herein 
required,  whieb  report  shall  bo  prepared  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
concise  statement  and  convenient  reference,  and  when  printed  shall 
not  exceed  six  volumes  octavo,  containing  an  average  of  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  pages.  Toward  the  expenses  herein  authorized,  incident 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  said  exposition,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thoasand  dollars,  to  be 
immediately  available,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  amoant  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricnltare  in  the  preparation  of  the  agricnltnral  exhibit 
herein  provided  for.  (Sandrycivilact,approved  July  1,1898;  Statutes 
of  1897-98,  chap.  M«,  p.  645.) 

BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Regarding  tbe  holding  of  ft  Pfto-AmeriOBD  Eipoaition  in  the 
year  ninateen  hundred  and  one  npon  Cay nga  Island,  between  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  illaBtrnte  the  development  of  tbe 
Western  Hemisphere  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Whereas  there  has  been  duly  incorporated,  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  by  citizens  of  said  State,  a  company  organized  for 
tbe  purpose  and  with  the  object  of  preparing  and  holding  a  Pan- 
American  Exposition  on  Cayuga  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  to  fittingly  illustrate  tbe 
marvelous  development  of  the  Western  Bemispbere  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  to  appropriately  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  by  a  demonstration  of  tbe  reciprocal  relations  existing 
between  the  American  Bepublics  and  colonies;  and 
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Wheieiis  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has,  by  aDanimouB 
vote,  memorialized  Congress  to  encourage  the  boldiug  of  said  Pan- 
American  GxpositioD;  and. 

Whereas  the  proposed  exposition,  being  confined  in  its  scope  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  would  nuquestionably  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  countries  of  North,  South,  and  Central 
America:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Howte  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proposed  Pan-American 
Exposition  to  be  held  on  Caynga  Island,  between  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  Vork,  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  merits  the  encouragement  and  approval  of  Congress 
and  of  the  people  of  the  Cnited  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  articles  which  shall  be  imported  teom  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  said  exposition  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  daty,  cnstoms  fees,  or  charges,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  during 
jiaid  exposition  to  sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  thereof  any  goods  or 
property  imported  aud  actually  on  exhibition  therein,  subject  to  such 
regnlations  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe:  Provided,  That  all  such  articles  when  sold 
or  withdrawn  for  consumption  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty,  if  any, 
iinposeil  upon  sncli  articles  by  the  revenue  laws  iu  force  at  the  date  of 
their  importation  and  to  the  terms  of  the  tariff  laws  in  force  at  that 
time :  And  provided  further,  That  all  necessary  expenses  incurred, 
including  salaries  of  cnstoms  officials  in  charge  of  imported  articles, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Company,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution  the  United  States 
does  not  assume  any  liability  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  does  not 
become  responsible  in  any  manner  for  any  bond,  debt,  contract,  expend- 
iture, expense,  or  liability  of  the  said  exposition  company,  its  officers, 
agents,  servants,  or  employees,  or  incident  to  or  growing  out  of  said 
exposition.     (Approved,  July  8, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  752.) 
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KEPOET 


8.    F.   LA.NGLEY. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 


31o  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  preseat  herewith  my  cnstomary 
report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  Inetitation  daring  the  year  elid- 
ing Jane  30, 1898,  includiDg  the  work  placed  nnder  its  direction  by 
Congress  in  the  United  States  National  Maseam,  the  Bareaa  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  the  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  the  Astrophyeical  Obserratoiy. 

Following  the  precedent  of  several  years,  I  have  in  the  body  of  this 
report  given  a  general  acconnt  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institntion  and  its 
bareans,  while  the  appendix  presents  more  detailed  statements  by  the 
persons  indirect  charge  of  thedifferent  branches  of  the  work.  Independ- 
ently of  this,  the  operations  of  the  National  Museum  are  folly  treated 
in  a  separate  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Beport,  prepared  by  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  0.  D.  Walcott,  and  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Bareaa  of  American  Ethnology  constitutes  a  volume  prepared  nnder 
the  supervision  of  M^or  J.  W.  Powell,  the  Director  of  that  Buiean. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  have  to  record  three  changes  daring  the  year,  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  John  Sherman,  Attorney-General  Joseph 
McKenna,  and  Postmaster-Oeneral  James  A.  Gary,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  William  B.  Day,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs, 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith.    As  organized  at  the  end  of 
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the  fiscal  year  the  Establishmeut  consiat«d  of  the  following  ex  ofBcio 
memberB : 

William  MoKinlbt,  Pretidmt  of  the  United  States. 

Garbet  a.  Hobabt,  Vice-PretideHt  of  the  United  States. 

Melville  W.  Fullbb,  Chief  Justiee  of  the  United  States. 

William  E.  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 

Lyhah  J.  Gaqe,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Russell  A.  AlobE,  Secretary  of  War. 

John  W,  Gkigos,  Attorney- Qeiuiral. 

Charles  Ehoby  Smith,  Postmaster- General. 

John  D,  Lonq,  Secretary  of  the  ^avy. 

Cobnblius  N,  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Establishnient,  which  formerly  held  occasional  meetings,  has  not 
been  assembled  for  some  time. 

THE  BOABD   OF  BEOENTB, 

Id  accordance  with  a  resolntion  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
January  8, 1890,  by  which  its  annual  meeting  occurs  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  year,  the  Boud  met  on  January  26,  1898,  at  14) 
o'clooli  a.  m.  The  journal  of  its  proceediDgs  will  be  found,  as  hitherto, 
in  the  aunnal  report  of  the  Board  to  Congress,  though  reference  is 
made  later  on  in  this  report  to  several  matters  upon  which  aotlon  was 
taken  at  that  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  to  the  Board  the  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard,  a  regent,  and  after  appropriate  remarks  by  members 
of  the  Board,  resolutions  were  ananimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Necrology. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  apiwiuted  a  regent  (to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hubbard)  by  joint  resolution, 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  January  24, 1898. 
Gen.  John  B,  Henderson  and  Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston  were 
reappointed  by  the  same  joint  resolntion.  Senator  Morrill  was 
reappointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  March  Ifi,  1897,  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  Hon.  B.  B.  Hitt,  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Adams,  jr.  (Representatives),  were  reappointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  December  22, 1897. 

Mr.  Bell  was  elected  a  member  of  the  exeontive  committee,  of  which 
General  Henderson  was  reelected  chairman. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  of  operations  to  Jnue  30, 
1897,  which  was  accepted.  Reports  were  also  present«d  by  Geuerfkl 
Henderson  as  chairman  of  twth  the  executive  and  the  permanent 
committees. 

The  Secretary  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  ProC 
Charles  D.  Walcott  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  in  Obwge  of  the 
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NatloDal  Mnseum,  and  the  Board  passed  a  resolntioa  modifying  the 
terms  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Richard  Bathbao  as  Assistaat  Secre- 
tary, so  that  his  servic«B  might  be  utilized  vherever  it  was  deemed 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Institntion. 

The  report  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hnbbard  had  been 
chairman,  was  submitted  by  General  Hendeison,  poiuting  oat  the  need 
tor  the  N^ational  Mosenm  of  a  new  bnilding,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  scientific  staff  and  a  definite  pnrcbasing  fund;  for  the  Buiean  of 
American  Ethnology  the  desirability  of  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring 
archfBological  sites  on  the  pnblic  domain  pablic  monuments;  and  for 
the  National  Zoological  Park  the  need  of  greater  f^ilities  for  the 
purchase  and  housing  of  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  desirability  of  the  passage 
of  a  law  declaring  archEeological  sites  oa  the  public  domain  public 
monuments,  a  form  of  proposed  legislation  has  been  prepared  which 
may  later  tte  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Oongressiooal  Regente  in 
their  legislative  capacity. 

There  was  also  a  further  suggestion  of  the  form  which  the  reports  of 
bureau  officers  on  the  property  in  their  charge  should  assume,  all  of 
which  matters  have  had  the  Secretary's  attention.     ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Americau  war  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Wheeler,  a  regent,  was  appointed  m^jor-general  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, and  went  with  the  army  to  Cuba,  where  his  service  is  matter 
of  public  record.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  a  regent,  has  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  Oermany,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  another  regent, 
minister  to  Turkey.  These  gentlemen  are  still  regents,  though  the 
Institution  has  during  the  year  been  deprived  of  their  valued  services. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

As  the  business  of  the  Institution  itself  and  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment bureaus  under  its  direction  increases  trom  year  to  year,  the  question 
of  administration  and  of  a  proper  division  of  its  cost  among  the  various 
bureaus  becomes  more  pressing.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegate  to  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  bureaus  as  much 
authority  as  is  consistent  with  his  responsibilities  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  to  Congress.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  bureaus  both  in 
Dumber  and  importance  has  thrown  into  the  Secretary's  office  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  clerical  labor  perteioing  almost  exclusively  to 
Government  work,  and  while  the  cost  of  clerical  service  for  this  central 
control  has  been  divided  among  the  bureaus  where  practicable,  yet 
the  limited  income  of  the  Institution  must  be  drawn  upon  in  larger 
measure  than  seems  proper  until  a  suiteble  time  for  the  organization 
of  a  force,  paid  from  an  appropriation  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
The  Board  has  already  authorized  the  Secretary  to  call  upon  Congress 
for  such  an  appropriation,  but  each  year  obstacles  have  arisen  render- 
ing action  inexpedient. 
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PINAyCBB. 

At  the  begJDDJng  of  the  fiscal  year,  Jaly  1, 1897,  tbe  noexpended 
balance,  as  stated  in  my  last  ansnal  report,  was  (61,532,50.  The  total 
receipts  for  tbe  year  were  $67,178.22,  being  $56,400  derived  ftvm  tbe 
interest  on  tbe  penuaneDt  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  elsewhere,  and 
(10,778.22  received  from  miscellaneons  Bonrees. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to  $62,907.70,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee.  The  balance 
remaining  to  tbe  credit  of  the  Secretary  on  Jane  30,  1898,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Institution,  was  $65,803.02,  which  includes  $10,000 
referred  to  iu  previous  reports,  $6,000  of  which  was  received  from  tbe 
estate  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  and  a  like  sum  from  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  the  tatter  a  gift  made  personally  to  the  Secretary  to  promote 
certain  physical  researches.  This  latter  sum  waa,  with  the  donor's 
consent,  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit  of  the  current  funds 
of  the  Institution. 

This  balance  also  inJSludes  the  interest  accumulated  on  tbe  Hodgkins 
and  other  funds,  which  is  held  against  certain  contingent  obligations, 
besides  relatively  considerable  sums  held  to  meet  obligations  which 
may  be  expected  to  mature  as  a  result  of  various  scientific  investiga- 
tious  and  publications  in  progress. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  Institution  are  as  follows: 

Beqneatof  Smithson,  1846 «&16,169,00 

Residnar;  legacy  of  SmithaoD,  1867 36,210.63 

Depoaita  from  Mvinge  of  income,  1861 106,830.37 

BeqaesC  of  Junes  HMDiltoD,  1ST6 91,000.00 

Aconmnlated  iutereal  on  Hamilton  fand,  1S9& 1,000.00 

2,000.00 

Beqaegtof  Simeon  Hab«l,1880 600.00 

Depoaits  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 &1, 500. 00 

Gift  of  Thomas  Q.  Hodgkins,  1891 200,000.00 

Portion  of  reatdnary  legao,v,T.G.  Hodgkins,  1894 8,000.00 

ToUl  permanent  fVind 912,000.00 

The  Kegents  also  hold  certain  approved  railroad  bonds,  forming  part 
of  the  fund  established  by  Mr.  Hodgkins  for  investigations  of  the  prop- 
erties of  atmospheric  air. 

By  act  of  Oougress  approved  by  the  President  March  12, 1894,  an 
amendment  was  made  to  section  5691  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  tbe  fun- 
damental act  organizing  the  Institution,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
into  the  Treasury,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  bequest  of  James 
Smithson,  such  sums  as  the  Regents  may,  from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to 
deposit,  not  exceeding  with  the  original  bequest  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 : 
Provided,  That  this  shall  not  operate  as  a  limitation  on  tbe  x>ower  of 
tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  to  receive  money  or  other  property  by  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise,  and  to  bold  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  promotion  of 
the  purposes  thereof! 
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Under  this  sectiou,  5591  of  the  Revised  Statates,  modified  aa  above 
noted,  the  above  fund  of  $912,000  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annnm,  the  interest 
alone  being  used  in  carrying  oat  the  aims  of  the  Institntion. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  Congress  charged  the  Institution  with 
the  disbursement  of  the  following  appropristions: 

Intern ational  ExchaogM *19,000 

North  American  Etboologj 46,000 

Unitoil  States  National  Miimqid  : 

PreBOTvatton  of  colleodous 160,000 

Fnmitnre  and  fixtures 30,000 

Heating  and  ligfating .' 16,097 

Poatage 600 

RepniTB  to  buildings 1,000 

Reot  of  workahopH 2,000 

QaUeries 8,000 

Hebnildiug  ahede 2,600 

Printing 12,000 

National  Zoological  Part 66,000 

Astrophysicol  ObMrvatory 10,000 

The  executive  committee  has  examined  all  the  vouchers  for  disburse- 
ments made  daring  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  fonnd  reported  to  Congress,  in  accord- 
iince  with  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  acts  of  October  2, 1888, 
and  August  6, 1892,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  BepresentatiTes. 

The  vouchers  for  all  of  the  expenditures  from  the  Smithsonian  fauA 
proper  have  been  likewise  examined  and  their  correctness  certified  to  by 
the  execntive  committee,  whose  statement  will  be  published,  together 
with  the  accounts  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  In  that  com- 
mittee's report. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  for  carrying 
OD  the  Qovernment  interests  under  the  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institntion  and  forwarded  as  nsnal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  as  follows: 

International  Exchange* 934,000 

American  Etbnologf 50,000 

National  Huseam: 

Preservation  of  coUoctionB 180,000 

Fnmiture  and  fixtures 36,000 

Heating  and  lighting 15,000 

Postage 500 

Galleries 1(^000 

Repairs  to  buildings 8,000 

Rent  of  workshops i,600 

Books 2,000 

IIloBtrations  for  publications 5,000 

Building  for  workakops  and  storage 60,000 

Librai7  of  late  G.  Blown  Ooode 5,000 
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National  Hiuenm— CoDtiuaed. 

B«bb  Harbarinm ' .' «&,<KIO 

PrintiDg 17,000 

National  Zuological  Park 75,000 

Aelropliysical  Ob»erv»tory 10,000 

The  appropriatioDS  made  by  Oongrass  for  the  fiscal  year  1!:I99  were 
as  foUowB : 

InteroBttoiial  Exobaugea,  Smitbtonlan  Inetitntion,  1899 f21,  OOD 

American  Ethnology,  Smitbeonian  Jnstitation,  1S99 SO,  OOD 

ABtropbyaical  Observatory,  Smitbaonlan  luetitntion,  1899 10, 000 

National  Mnaeom,  Smithsonian  Institation,  1899: 

PnmitDra  and  lixtnrea 3&,(SfO 

Heating  and  lighting 14,000 

Preaervation  of  coUeotions 165,000 

Portage 600 

Gallerieii 10,000 

Boots 3,000 

Bent  of  work Bhopa i,600 

Building  repairs 4,000 

Purchase  of  library  of  the  late  0.  Brown  Goode 6,000 

National  Zoological  Park,  1899 65,000 

HAUILTON  FDND. 

The  original  amount  of  $1,000,  the  beqnest  of  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  received  by  the  Institution  in  1874,  was  increased  in 
1895  to  t2,000  by  the  addition  of  accumulated  interest  under  authority 
giTon  by  the  Regents  in  tbeir  meeting  of  January  23, 1S95,  the  sum  of 
$150  expended  from  the  income  of  fniid  in  1876  for  ezplorations  having 
been  reAiuded.  The  present  income,  together  with  interest  accumulated, 
since  1895,  seems  to  warrant  some  definite  application  of  the  interest 
on  tbe  bequest,  and  I  am  now  oonsideriug  a  plan  of  lectnreshipB  in 
accordance  with  the  testator's  purpose. 

AVERT  PtlND. 

Oonceming  the  Avery  fund  I  have  to  report  that  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  Institntion  has  obtained  a 
clear  title  to  the  property  on  Capitol  Hill  claimed  by  the  beira  of  Mrs. 
Avery.  The  executrix  of  the  estate  has  settled  her  accounts,  and  a 
small  balance  in  cash  has  been  paid  to  the  Institution.  Certain  stocks 
and  bonds  are  held  by  a  trust  company,  tfae  income  to  be  paid  over  to 
Miss  Avery  during  her  lifetime,  and  upon  her  death  the  principal  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Institntion.  The  Institution  also  holds  some  small  pieces 
of  real  estate  which  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to  dispose  of  at  present.  Tbe 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  freed  this  property 
from  all  claim  for  taxes. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  testator,  while  leaving  his  property  abso- 
lutely at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Regents,  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be 


'  Item  withdrawn,  as  tbe  collection  liad  been  aold. 
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made  asefol  in  promotiDg  reHearches  on  the  Ether,  after  certain  matbe- 
matioal  and.  phonetic  publicationB  and  certain  researcheB  connected 
with  a  special  form  of  telescope  had  been  made.  The  moneys  received 
&om  the  estate  are  as  yet  too  small  to  carry  out  any  part  of  this  pur- 
pose but  the  last. 

BUILDINGS. 

No  alterations  were  made  in  the  Smithsonian  Bailding  daring  the 
year  except  sacb  slight  repairs  as  seemed  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
oondition.  The  space  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  however,  which  lor  a 
number  of  years  had  been  occnpied  by  unsightly  and  daugerous  storage 
sheds  and  workshojis,  bae  been  cleared  of  these  and  graded  into  a  lawn, 
thus  very  greatly  improving  the  sorronudings. 

In  the  park  south  of  the  building,  and  at  a  distance  sufScient  to 
prevent  annoyance,  there  has  been  erected  a  temporary  wooden 
building  of  two  stones  for  the  use  of  the  taxidermists  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  inveatigatiouB  being  prosecuted  in  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory requiring  more  space  than  is  available  in  the  old  structure,  plans 
have  been  approved  and  some  progress  made  toward  the  erection  of 
some  very  simple  additions  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  by 
a  clanse  permitting  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose  of  an  unexpended 
balance  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  observ- 
atory. 

Four  additional  galleries  have  been  erected  in  the  Mnseam  Building, 
three  for  exhibition  purposes  and  one  to  serve  as  an  increase  for  the 
quarters  for  the  Library,  thus  adding  6,660  square  feet  to  the  floor 
space  of  the  Museum,  6,010  square  feet  of  which  ia  available  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 


The  promotion  of  original  research  has  always  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  Institution.  Investigations  in  the  anthropological, 
biological,  and  geological  divisions  of  science  have  been  extensively 
carried  on  through  the  departments  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnofogy  there  have  also  been  special 
inquiries  into  Indian  customs  and  languages.  These  lines  of  research 
being  well  represented  by  its  bureaus,  it  has  remained  for  the  Institu- 
tion proper  to  devote  its  energies  more  especially  to  some  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

The  Secretary  himself  has  carried  on  researches  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
which,  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  Aid  in  charge,  have  produced 
results  now  shortly  to  be  published.  They  are  believed  to  be  impor- 
tant and  are  referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

The  Secretary  has  not  wholly  discontinued  the  studies  which  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  aerodromic  experiments,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
improper  that  he  should  state  that  these  have  attracted  the  attention 
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of  oilier  departmentB  bo  far  that  during  tbe  war  witb  Spain  a  commiB- 
8ioa  was  directed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  to  inqaire 
into  them  with  a  view  of  tbeir  possible  utility  Id  war.  Thie  is  not  the 
place  to  state  the  resnlta  of  these  inqairies. 

Tbe  Secretary  desires  to  repeat,  however,  that  his  time  is  almost  solely 
given  to  administrative  work,  and  that  what  be  bas  been  able  to  do  in 
these  directions  has  been  done  largely  in  hours  which  he  might  consider 
his  own. 

In  addition,  some  very  important  investigations  have  been  made  and 
others  are  in  progress,  by  specialists,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  soond, 
of  gases,  the  nppei  atmosphere,  and  on  impure  air  and  other  important 
qnestions,  which  are  mentioned  somewhat  more  in  detail  auder  the 
heading  of  the  Hodgkins  fund. 


Although  the  Hodgkins  fiiud  competition  announced  by  the  Institn- 
tion  in  tbe  widely  distribated  circular  of  March  31,  lSd3,  was  definitely 
closed  so  long  ago.  as  December  31, 1894,  a  very  general  interest  is  still 
expressed  in  the  subject,  and  specialists  in  our  own  and  other  countries 
not  infrequently  forward  copies  of  their  original  published  memoirs  as 
contributions  to  the  Hodgkins  fund  library  of  the  Institution. 

Frequent  applications  for  grants  are  received,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  tbe  limitations  on  the  use  of  tbe  fbnd  do  not  permit  it  to 
be  employed  for  tlie  support  of  an  investigation,  unless  nnder  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  the  first  published  announcement,  it  has  still 
been  found  practicable  to  approve  several  awards  during  the  past  year. 

As  noted  in  my  last  report,  in  Jnly,  1897,  an  additional  grant  of  4400 
was  made  to  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Kotcli,  of  tbe  Bine  Hill  Meteorological 
Observatory,  Beadville,  Mass.,  and  iu  the  following  October  a  further 
grant  of  $250  was  approved  to  Mr.  Botch.  These  sums  are  to  be  devoted 
to  experiments  with  automatic  kites,  for  determining,  by  means  of  self- 
recording  instruments,  meteorological  data  in  atmospheric  strata' 
inaccessible  except  by  some  mechanical  method  of  exploring  the  atmos- 
phere, and  it  will  be  of  possible  interest  to  the  Board  to  learn  that 
during  the  past  year,  and  (to  slightly  anticipate),  shortly  after  its  close, 
experiments  of  remarkable  success  and  interest  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Botch,  and,  among  others,  that  kites  have  been  fiown  to  tbe 
ooprecedeuted  height  of  11,086  feet  above  tbe  station,  carrying  up 
with  them  meteorological  instruments  which  recorded  Uie  height,  the 
pressure  of  tbe  wind,  the  dew  point,  and  other  facts  of  interest  at 
these  great  altitudes. 

Those  who  remember  tbe  situation  of  Blue  Hill,  one  of  the  highest 
landmarks  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  aspect  of  the  hills,  blue  with  the  distance  frem  which 
they  take  their  name,  may  be  struck  by  tbe  certainly  notable  fact  that 
in  these  experiments  the  kites  sent  up  irom  Blue  Hill,  and  held  there 
at  the  station,  were  occasionally  directly  over  the  distant  ocean. 
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Hfoyeniber  1,  1897,  a  grant  of  9500  wafi  made  to  Prof.  William 
Hallock,  of  Oolambia  Oitiversity,  New  York  City,  for  an  investigatioD 
having  for  its  object  the  complete  analysis  of  a  particle  of  air  ander 
the  inflnence  of  articulate  sounds,  tboa  contributing  a  study  of  the 
atmosphere  in  one  of  its  most  important  fnnctioiiB,  that  of  a  conveyer 
of  speech. 

In  February,  1898,  a  final  grant  of  $250  was  made  to  Drs.  Lnmmer 
and  Pringsheim,  of  the  Physical  Institute  of  the  nniveraity  of  Berlin. 
The  inyestigatioQ  begun  by  them,  in  1893,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  heatA,  at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  for  air,  oxygen,  car- 
bondioxide,  and  hydrogen,  has  now  so  for  progressed  that  the  memoir 
sabmitted  by  Drs.  Lummer  and  Pringsheim,  noting  the  results  already 
attained  by  them,  has  been  published  by  the  Institution  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Contribution  to  Knowledge. 

A  German  edition  of  this  original  memoir,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Institution,  is  to  be  published  by  the  authors,  and  it  is  understood 
that,  if  found  desirable,  tbeir  research  will  be  further  prosecuted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pbysikalisch-Teuhnische  Beichsanstalt,  of  Berlin, 
Professor  Dr.  Kohlransch,  the  president,  having  courteously  signified 
•  the  readiness  ot  that  institution  to  fiimish  the  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

In  February,  1898,  an  additional  grant  of  (260  was  made  to  Mr.  E. 
0.  C,  Baly,  of  University  College,  London,  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  research  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  atmosphere  by  electricity, 
and  upon  the  ozonizing  of  mercury.  The  report  of  Mr.  Baly,  stating 
the  result  of  these  investigations,  is  now  awaited  by  the  Institution. 

A  grant  of  $250  to  Prof.  Arthur  G.  Webster,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  approved  in  May,  189S,  for  the  continuation  of 
a  research  on  the  properties  of  air  in  connection  with  the  propagatiou 
of  sound,  special  efi'ort  being  directed  to  the  securing  of  data  relating 
to  the  influence  of  the  viscosity  of  sir  on  expiring  or  vanishing  sounds. 
An  ibstrumeiit  devised  by  Professor  Webster  for  use  in  this  investiga- 
tion gives  the  physical  measure  of  a  sound,  not  only  when  constant,  but 
when  rapidly  varying.  It  is  expected  that  this  research  will  iiirnish 
results  of  high  practical  value  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
acoustics  of  auditoriums,  and  will  contribute  information  upon  pointe 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

A  paper  embodying  the  results  of  the  interesting  research,  described 
in  the  Secretary's  rejiort  for  1894,  primarily  conducted  under  a  grant 
from  the  Hodgkius  fund  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  and  Dr.  9.  Weir  Mitehell, 
and  continued,  under  their  supervision,  by  Dr.  D.  H,  Bergey,  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 

Although  the  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  Hodgkins  bequest  preclude 
any  general  allotment  of  the  accming  interest  in  the  way  of  grants,  no 
request  for  an  appropriation  is  left  unconsidered,  and  any  application 
fi>r  the  aid  of  a  promising  research  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  who 
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iB  able  to  comply  vith  the  strict,  tbongh  not  Dnreasooable,  conditionB 
which  Decessarily  govern  the  ezpenditare  of  this  fdcd^  is  sore  of 
serioas  coodderatiou. 

MAPLKg  TABLE. 

Among  the  applications  for  the  occnpancy  of  the  Smithsonian  seat  at 
the  Naples  table  daring  the  years  1897-98,  the  following  have  been 
favorably  acted  upon : 

Dr.  Bradley  M.  Martin,  of  the  TJniversi^  of  Chicago,  whose  work  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  the  algse,  and  who  has  poblished  several 
papers  detailing  his  researches,  was  appointed  for  November,  1897,  bis 
period  at  Naples  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  investigation  in  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Straaburger,  of  the  CTniversity  at  Bonn. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Oonn,  of  the  department  of  biology,  Wesleyan  University, 
received  the  appointment  for  six  weeks  early  in  the  year  1898,  Dr. 
Dohrn,  the  superintendent  of  the  station,  kindly  arranging  for  his 
accommodation,  although  the  Smithsonian  table  was  occupied  at  that 
time.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Dohrn  finds  himself  not  only  willing,  but  able, 
to  provide  for  two  or,  as  in  this  case,  even  three  students  at  the  Smith- 
sonian table  during  the  same  period,  is  a  conrtesy  much  appreciated  by 
the  Institution. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Mottier,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  who  wished  to 
supplement  his  investigations  at  Bonn  and  Leipzig  by  some  weeks  at 
Naples,  was  appointed  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1898. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  of  the  Unitdd  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
now  honorary  custodian  of  algie  in  the  United  States  National  Musenm, 
occupied  the  Smithsonian  seat  at  Naples  for  an  additional  month  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1898. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Oeronld,  of  Dartmouth  CoUege,  who  prosecuted  hia  inves- 
tigations in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  De  Lacaze-Duthiers,  at  Boscoff, 
Finisterre,  France,  during  the  sammer,  was  appointed  to  the  Smith- 
sonian table  at  Naples  for  the  month  of  November,  1898. 

Although  applications  for  the  privilege  of  the  table  are  often  received 
fiu*  in  advance  of  the  period  for  which  occupancy  is  desired,  in  order 
that  all  investigators  may  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure 
appointment,  no  application  is  considered  more  than  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  date  for  which  the  seat  is  desired,  and  no  appointment 
is  made  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months.  An  occupant  is  not,  how- 
ever, debarred  from  applying  for  an.  extension  of  time  or  for  future 
reappointment. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  with  a  formal  application  for  appoint- 
ment, made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  can- 
didate should  submit  sucb  credentials  as  fae  may  desire  to  have  on 
record,  among  which  should  be  an  outline  of  his  scientific  history  and  a 
list  of  his  published  memoirs.  Investigators  are  expected  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Institution  at  the  end  of  their  term  at  the  table,  or  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  in  case  of  a  six  mouths'  ocoapancy. ,  .  , 
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During  the  past  joat  a  vacancy  in  the  advieory  committee  of  the 
Naples  table  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  who  rep- 
resented the  Associataon  of  American  AuatomistB.  Dr.  Theodore  Gill, 
of  Washington,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Dr.  O.  S. 
Huntington,  of  ^ew  York,  to  be  held  as  alternate.  Daring  the  absence 
in  Europe  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Stiles,  the  dnties  of  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee have  been  performed  by  Dr.  Albert  Hassall,  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultore. 

The  Secretary  is  under  continued  obligation  to  the  committee  fur 
Taluable  aid  in  the  work  of  examining  testimonials  and  recommending 
action  with  regard  to  applications  for  the  table. 

BXPI.0SA.XIONB. 

In  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Institntion,  among  examples  of 
objects  for  which  appropriations  may  be  made,  are  cited: 

ExploratioDs  in  descriptiYe  natural  history  and  geological,  magnet- 
ical,  and  topographical  surveys  to  collect  materials  for  the  formation  of 
a  physical  atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Ethnological  researches,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  different 
races  of  men  in  Sorth  America;  also  explorations  and  accurate  surveys 
of  the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  people  of  oar  country.' 

The  hrst  grant  made  by  the  Institntion  for  scientific  exploration  and 
field  research  was  in  1848  to  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
exploration  of  the  bone  caves  and  the  local  natural  history  of  aonth- 
eastem  Pennsylvania;  and  during  the  half  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  grant  to  that  eminent  man,  who  afterwards  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution,  every  possible  eucoaragement  and  support 
has  been  given  to  natural  history  and  ethnological  explorations  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  The  income  of  the  Institntion  has 
not  permitted  the  expenditure  of  large  snms  for  this  purpose,  but  valu- 
able advice  and  instrnctions  have  been  freely  given  to  explorers  con- 
nected with  Government  and  private  expeditions,  and  agents  of  the 
Institution  have  in  very  many  cases  participated  in  these  explorations. 
In  recent  years  a  vast  amonnt  of  such  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
bureaus  under  direction  of  the  Institatlon,  a  work  made  possible  by 
Congressional  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  acquiring  new  territories  as 
a  resnit  of  the  present  Spanish-American  wot  1  began  formulating  plans 
for  exploring  the  possible  new  regions,  and  in  my  next  estimates  to  be 
sent  to  Congress  I  expect  to  ask  definitely  for  appropriations  nuder 
which  exploring  parties  may  be  sent  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  lasting  impression  that  the  French 
Government  made  through  the  researches  of  the  corps  of  savants  sent 
along  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  It  would  seem  incombent  upon  this 
Government,  not  only  for  practical  economic  purposes,  bnt  as  a  oontri- 
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bntiuii  to  the  general  intelligence  of  maokiDd,  to  institnte  acieotiQc 
inquiry  as  to  tbe  natural  history,  geology,  geography,  ethnology,  archte- 
ology,  Hnd  scientific  ntilities  of  any  new  posaeasionB  it  may  acquire. 
These  iuqniries  should  be  made  coherently  and  witbont  clashing  on  tbe 
part  of  the  various  Government  interests  involved. 

Daring  the  present  year  investigations  among  the  American  Indians 
have  been  conducted  by  tbe  Bnreau  of  Ethnology,  and  several  collabo- 
rators of  the  Institution  have  made  natural-history  explorations,  tbe 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  National 
Museum. 

PDBLIOA.TIONS. 

Secretary  Henry  said  "It  is  chiefly  by  the  publications  of  the  Institu- 
tion that  ito  fame  is  to  be  spread  through  the  world,  and  the  monnment 
most  befitting  the  name  of  Smithson  erected  to  bis  memory."  From 
the  begiouing  of  the  Institution  a  considerable  portion  of  its  annual  in- 
come has  been  expended  in  publishing  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge  and  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneoas  OoUections.  Through 
these  series,  supplemented  by  the  Annual  Iteports  printed  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  the  publications  of  tbe  National 
Museum,  the  Bnreau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, issued  nuder  the  direction  of  the  Institntion,  nearly  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge  are  represented  in  the  works  published  during  tbe 
last  fifty  years,  which  fotni  a  library  of  nearly  250  volumes,  beside  sev- 
eral hundred  pamphlet  reprints  of  the  memoirs  and  articles  contained 
in  the  serial  volumes. 

Oontributions  to  Knowledge. — One  new  memoir  of  this  series  was  pub- 
lished daring  tbe  year,  the  result  of  investigations  by  Drs.  Lammer 
and  Pringsbeim,  of  Charlottenbnrg,  Germany,  on  the  ratio  of  tbe 
specific  heattt  at  constant  pressure  and  at  coustont  volume  of  air, 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen.  This  research  was  aided  by  a 
grant  fi^om  the  Hodgkins  fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  After 
a  period  of  notable  advance  the  kinetic  theory  of  gaaes  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  temporary  abeyance,  possibly  ftvm  a  fundamentally  imper- 
fect understanding  of  their  behavior.  Progress  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
this  fundamental  nature  of  gases  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  firom 
interpretative  researches  on  their  thermal  capacity,  and  this  paper  may 
be  considered  as  a  step  in  this  direction.  Aside  from  \X»  exceptional 
importance  in  thermodynamics,  the  heat  ratio  is  of  interest  as  affording 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  tbe  molecule,  and  Drs.  Lunimer  and  Prings- 
beim, using  a  new  method,  appear  to  have  for  the  first  time  reached 
coincident  results  on  the  incoercible  gases  examined. 

The  original  edition  of  the  Secretary's  memoir  on  Tbe  Internal  Work 
of  the  Wind,  published  in  1893,  having  become  exhausted,  some  addi- 
tional copies  have  been  printed  from  tbe  stereotype  plates,  in  which  a 
few  minor  changes  have  been  made. 

Digitized  bvGoO^^IC 
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The  Secretary  now  has  in  preparation  for  this  Beries  a  review  of  his 
inyestigations  iu  aerodynamics,  and  in  particalar  of  experimentB  iu 
developing  the  principles  and  methods  of  mechanical  fight. 

]UiscelUmeou9  Oolleetiont. — In  this  series  Sve  works  have  been  pub- 
lished siuce  my  last  report.  These  are  a  Catalof;ae  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Periodicals,  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Bolton;  Catalogue  of  Pacific  Coast 
Earthquakes,  by  Prof.  E.  8,  Holden;  Review  and  Bibliography  of 
Metallic  Carbides,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Mathews;  Bibliography  of  Metals  of 
the  Platinum  Group,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Howe,  and  a  report  by  Dr.  D.  H, 
Bergey  on  the  results  of  experimentt^  to  determine  whether  impure 
atmosphere  produces  a  detrimental  influence  apou  the  animal  organism 
as  shown  in  greater  susceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 

There  have  been  also  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plates  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Meteorological,  Geographical,  and  Physical 
Tables.  A  Supplement  to  the  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  H.  0. 
Bolton,  containing  about  4,000  additional  titles,  is  in  band,  and  abont 
half  of  the  volume  had  been  printed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Smithsonian  reports. — The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  for  the 
year  1806  and  1897  hiul  not  been  issued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
although  the  volume  for  1896  was  in  the  Government  bindery,  and  press- 
work  was  in  progress  on  the  report  for  1897,  their  completion  having 
been  delayed  by  the  imperative  need  of  supplying  documents  required 
by  Congress  for  the  military  departments  by  reason  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

national  Mtueum  publications. — In  addition  to  the  Mnseum  volume  of 
the  Smithsonian  report,  two  series  of  publications  are  issued  directly 
by  the  Mnseum,  the  Proceedings  and  the  Bulletin.  Of  the  first  series 
Volume  XIX  was  completed  in  bound  form,  the  separate  papers  having 
previously  been  issued  as  pamphlets,  and  seventeen  papers  comprising 
Volume  XX  were  distributed  in  pamphlet  form  during  the  year.  A 
pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  collecting  scale  insects  was  pub- 
lish^ as  Part  L  of  Bulletin  39,  and  a  circular  was  issued  relating  to 
the  colleetion  and  preservation  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mastodon 
and  Mammoth. 

Bureau  of  Ethtiology  reports. — The  seventeenth  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  was  sent  to  the  Poblic 
Printer  on  July  €,  1897,  and  proof  reading  was  completed  before  June 
30, 1898,  but  actual  presswork  has  not  begun.  The  eighteenth  report  is 
also  in  the  printer's  hands,  but  no  progress  has  been  made  beyond  the 
revision  of  some  first  proofs. 

Astropkysical  Obaerratory  publications. — There  has  been  prepared  and 
is  now  ready  for  publication  a  full  report  on  the  results  of  the  researches 
carried  on  in  the  Aatrophysical  Observatory  since  its  efitablishment  and 
this  work  will  probably  be  printed  in  quarto  form  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  cost  of  the  publication  being  charged  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Observatory  under  aathority  of  Congress. 
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Hittorieal  reports. — The  Beport  of  the  American  HiBtorical  Associa- 
tion  for  the  year  1896  has  been  issaed  in  two  Tolames,  the  first  volume 
containing  22  papers  on  varions  hiatoncal  sabjects,  the  second  volume 
being  an  exhaastive  essay  on  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Oonsti- 
tatioQ  of  the  United  States  daring  the  flret  centory  of  its  existence  by 
Dr.  H.  V.  Ames. 

The  report  for  the  year  1897  was  sent  to  the  printer  early  in  Jnne. 
1898,  aad  mnoh  of  it  was  in  type  before  the  flscal  year  closed.  It  con- 
tains 20  pai>er8  relating  to  American  history,  including  some  of  timely 
interest  on  the  Cuban  question,  the  Spanish  policy  in  Mississippi  after 
the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  an  exbaastive  bibliography  of  Alabama. 

These  reports  are  prepared  by  the  association  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  act  of  incorporation  of  the  association.  The  aeries  began 
with  the  report  for  1889,  but  until  1894  no  extra  copies  of  tbe  reports 
were  printed  for  the  use  of  tbe  Institution.  Tbe  edition  is  so  smidl 
that  it  permits  of  distribntion  only  to  the  most  important  American 
and  foreign  hiatorioal  societies  in  exchange  for  publications  of  like 
character. 

LIBSABT. 

The  number  of  accessions  to  the  library  has  been  greater  than  Ht 
any  time  heretofore,  the  total  entries  of  volumes,  parts  of  volumeit. 
pamphlets,  and  charts  reaching  40,715,  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000  ovci- 
the  previoos  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  has  been  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  be  placed  with  the  Smithsonian  deposit. 

Tbe  Mnseum  library  shows  a  greatly  increased  use  over  last  year. 
The  limited  quarters  assigned  for  library  purposes  in  the  Museum  are 
BO  greatly  crowded  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide  additional 
book  room,  for  which  purpose  a  gallery  directly  adjoining  the  library 
has  been  erected  and  fitted  with  shelves,  where  space  is  provided  for 
18,000  volumes.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  purchase  for  the 
Museum,  by  Congressional  appropriation,  of  tbe  scientific  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode.  The  lustitntion  is  especially  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  this  library  and  the  Mnseum  now  has  the  benefit 
of  possessing  tbe  collections  of  books  both  of  Professor  Baird  and  Dr. 
Gopde. 

The  relations  between  the  Institution  imd  the  Library  of  Coogress 
have  been  friendly  and  intimate,  as  in  the  past.  The  entire  library  has 
been  transferred  to  the  new  building,  and  the  small  East  stack,  together 
with  the  large  room  adjoining  it  on  the  main  library  floor,  have  been 
assigned  for  tbe  useof  the  Smithsonian  deposit.  Thus  far,  in  the  main, 
only  publications  of  learned  societies  have  been  placed  in  this  stack, 
whose  supposed  capacity  is  about  175,000  volumes.  It  is  known  that 
the  titles  of  the  Smithsonian  publications  number  something  like  350,- 
000,  but  it  has  not  been  known  until  lately  how  many  volumes  were 
represented.    The  classification,  which  is  now  going  on,  and  the  rescue 
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of  the  Tolnmes  from  the  conditioD  in  which  they  were  pat  together, 
rather  than  assimilated  or  arranged,  in  the  old  crowded  qaarters,  has 
enabled  ao  approximata  estimate  to  be  made  on  this  'point.  To  what 
extent  the  lustitation's  collections  have  suffered  from  the  crowded  con- 
dition which  has  been  too  pnblicly  known,  that  I  shonld  have  any  hesi- 
tation in  thas  referring  to  it,  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  It  is  believed 
that  about  100,000  volumes  or  tbeir  eqnivalent  are  alt  that  can  be  con- 
tributed to  this  stack. 

The  accnmulationa  of  the  Smithsonian  deposit  for  the  last  ten  years, 
which  had  been  nnsorted  in  the  old  library,  have-been  brought  fairly 
nnder  control,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  before  these  will  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  present  wise  organization  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  into  departments  haa  yet  one  omission  to  which  I  feel 
compelled  to  call  attention  as  it  affects  the  intereste  of  the  Institution, 
yo  special  provision  was  matle  for  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  deposit. 
Naturally  enough  in  the  immense  labor  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
Libraryof  Congress,  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  other  departmento 
have  been  first  considered,  bnt  I  have  trill  confidence  that  this  will  soon 
be  fully  attended  to. 

The  never-ending  work  of  writing  for  exchanges  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  incomplete  sets,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  oontinaee. 
The  time  will  come  when  all  resources  of  exchange  will  lail  and  when 
the  deficiences  in  the  important  sets  can  only  be  provided  by  appropri- 
ation from  Congress.  While  I  have  bad  this  matter  in  mind  for  several 
years,  I  have  been  reluctant  to  bring  it  up  for  discussion  at  all  nntil 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  in  condition  for  an  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  snbject. 

It  will  be  seen  fW>m  the  librtu-y  activities,  a  few  of  which  I  have 
enumerated,  that  in  spite  of  the  endeavor  made  by  Secretary  Henry 
to  relieve  the  Institotion  of  all  expense  of  library  work  in  arranging 
for  the  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  Ubrary  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
by  degrees  a  certain  amonnt  of  such  work  and  with  it  a  very  coiieid- 
erable  attendant  expense  has  grown  up.  This  I  trust  will  always  be 
kept  at  a  minimom,  and  the  strength  of  the  Institution,  both  through 
ite  library  work  and  exchange  service,  employed  for  the  increase  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Smithsonian  deposit  at  that  Library.  It  is 
nevertheless  qoite  plain  that  no  scientific  eatabliebment  can  exist  and 
perform  its  functions  without  at  least  a  considerable  working  library. 

OOERESPONDBNOE. 

The  present  system  of  recording  correspondence,  which  was  fnlly 
described  in  my  report  for  1890,  has  proved  of  great  convenience  in 
handling  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  letters  received  from 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Numerous  letters  continue 
to  be  received  seeking  information  on  scientific  and  technical  qnestious 
as  well  as  on  political,  economic,  historical,  and  other  matters,  and. 
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whUe  it  baB  alwaya  been  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  give  coortAoos 
attention  to  all  ,guch  inquiries,  it  has  become  impossible  to  reply  in 
detail  to  many  of  them ;  the  writers,  however,  are  referred  to  sources  of 
information.  The  Institution  has,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  come  to  be 
considered  a  bureau  of  general  as  well  as  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  following  rule  governing  correBpondence,  adopted  by  the  Regents 
in  1855,  IB  still  in  force. 

Resolved,  That  all  correspondence  of  this  Institution  with  any  person 
or  society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  and  do  assistant  or 
employee  shall  write  or  receive  any  official  letter  or  commanioatiou 
pertaining  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Institution  except  under  the  authority 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  iSecretar;^;  and  all  such  correspondence 
shall  be  duly  registered  and  recorded  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  direct. 

As  interpreted,  this  resolution  is  entirely  coasistent  with  the  free 
activities  of  the  Institution  and  its  bureaus  in  correspondence,  the 
requisite  authority  being  always  understood  to  be  given  and  exercised 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  delegat«B  it  in  each  instance. 

mTERNATIONAL  00NGRE88E8. 

The  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  was  held  at 
Paris  from  September  6  to  September  12, 1897.  There  were  thirty-four 
members  registered  from  the  United  States,  several  of  whom  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Paul  Haupt, 
boDOraiy  curator  of  the  division  of  biBtoric  archieology  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  and  professor  of  the  Semitic  langnages  in  the 
Johns  Hopkina  UniverBity,  Baltimore,  represented  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  There  were  also  delegates  fh>m  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  American  PhiloBoi)hical  Society,  the  University  Archaeo- 
logical Association  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  Congress  was  organized  in  seven  sections:  I,  Aryan;  11,  The 
for  East  (including  China,  Japan,  Indo  China,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
etc.);  Ill,  Mohammedan;  IV,  Semitic;  V,  Egypt  and  Africa;  VI, 
Archaic  Greece  and  the  Orient;  YII,  Ethnography  and  Folklore. 
Several  of  these  sections  were  divided  into  two  or  three  snbseottouB. 

Professor  Erman,  of  Berlin,  submitted  the  plan  for  a  comprebeuBive 
.  Thesaurus  Verborum  Aegpptiaoorvm,  which  ia  to  be  published  under  the 
aospices  of  the  royal  academies  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  and 
Munich}  it  will  contain  all  the  words  found  in  hieroglyphic  and  hier- 
atic texts.  The  card  catalogue  for  the  work  will  be  finished  in  1904, 
and  the  final  redaction  in  1908,  while  the  printed  edition  vill  be  com- 
pleted in  1913.  The  assistance  of  Egyptologists  all  over  the  world  is 
solicited  for  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

Professor  Goldziher,  of  Budapest,  presented  a  report  on  the  great 
Mohammedan  Encyclopedia  which  is  to  be  published  under  his  edito- 
rial direction,  and  Professor  Haupt  annouuced  a  complete  bibliography 
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of  AMyrioIogy  ap  to  1900,  which  is  beiDg  prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
Ailler,  of  the  Smithsonian  Inetitation. 

The  Secretary  was  in  July,  1897,  appointed  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Seventh  International  Geological  Congress,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Bossia,  during  the  first  n-eek  of  September.  Other  delegates 
from  this  conntry  were  Prof.  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the  Katioual 
Museum,  Bollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles  R.  Keys,  of 
Missonri,  these  names  being  announced  by  the  Institntion  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  the  appointments  were  directly  certified. 

The  special  subjects  under  consideration  related  to  stratigraphic  and 
petrographic  classification  and  nomenclature  and  the  rules  regarding 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  into  stratigraphic  nomenclature.  The 
congress  will  always  remain  memorable  on  account  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  excursions  offered  the  visiting  geologists  and  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  they  were  everywhere  greeted.  The  excursions 
before  the  congress  were:  (1)  to  the  Urals  and  Western  Siberia;  (2)  to 
Esthonia,  and  (3)  to  Finland,  and,  after  the  congress,  to  the  Caucasus 
by  any  one  of  three  routes;  thence  to  Tiflis,  Baku,  and  Batonni,  with 
side  trips  to  Ararat,  Mount  Elbrous,  the  Crimea,  andother  less  important 
points.  The  registration  for  the  congress  was  unusually  large,  num- 
bering some  850  signatures,  of  whom  upward  of  600  were  actually  in 
attendance  either  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  or  ou  some  of  the 
excursions.    The  next  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900. 

The  Secretary  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  the  names  of 
Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  and  Prof.  E.  L.  Mark,  and  they  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  of  Zoology  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Secretary  and  Dr.  Cyms  Adler  were  in  June,  1898,  appointed  as 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  England 
for  further  consideration  of  an  international  catalogue  of  scientific  lit- 
erature mentioned  in  the  last  report. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

In  my  report  for  1807 1  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  participation  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institntion  and  its  dependencies  in  the  Tennessee 
Oentennial  Exposition,  which  was  oi>ened  on  May  1, 1897.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ezhibitfi  prepared  for  that  occasion  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institution  will  be  published  in  the  Museum  volume  of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  Congress  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  and  its  various 
bureaus  have  prepared  exhibits  for  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  Omaha,  which  opened  on  June  1, 18118.  The  sum 
of  $19,491.71  was  allotted  to  the  Institution  out  of  a  general  appropria- 
tion of  9137,500  for  the  special  exhibits  of  all  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  A  further  allusion  to  this  exposition  will 
be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  full  statement  will  be  published  in 
the  report  for  1899. 

8««8 2  D,*,zedbvG0(>glC 
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Tbe  QoTemment  of  Norway  invited  this  Government  to  participate 
in  an  internatJODal  fisheriesexposition,  tobe  held  at  the  city  of  Bergen, 
Norway,  from  May  to  September,  1898,  and  b  resolntion  accepting  this 
invitation  and  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  to 
arrange  for  a  suitable  exhibit  was  introduced  into  Congress.  This  reso- 
lntion contained  a  phrase  whicli  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  employ 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  at  bis  discretion,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  exhibit,  and  while  tbe  Institution  has  always  been  willing 
to  aid  any  international  exposition,  a  precedent  might  have  been  estab- 
lished which  would  seriously  embarrass  the  Masenm  and  lead  to  tbe 
temimrary  dismemberment  of  its  collections.  I  accordingly  took  steits 
to  have  the  wording  of  tbe  bill  so  changed  that  tbe  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  might,  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  use  any  portion  of  tbe  fisheries  collection  in 
tbe  National  Museum  at  said  exposition,"  and  this  was  readily  agreed 
to  by  Congress,  and  enabled  the  Institution  to  foe  of  service  to  the  Fish 
Commission  in  making  a  proper  exhibit  without  establishing  a  precedent 
dangerous  to  the  Institution. 

AUBBICAN   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Under  tbe  act  of  Incorporation  of  tbe  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, approved  January  i,  1839,  the  associHtion  reports  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  concerning  its  proceedings 
d,Qd  tbe  condition  of  historical  study  in  America,  and  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  "communicate  to  Congress  the  whole  of  sucb  reports,  or 
such  portions  thereof  as  he  shall  see  tit."  Nine  volumes  of  these 
reports  have  so  far  been  printed,  and  the  report  for  the  year  1897  is  now 
in  press.  The  reports  from  13S9  to  1893  were  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Institution,  but  beginning  with  the  1891  report  a  small  edition  has 
been  available,  which  is  distributed  to  State  historical  societies  and 
some  foreign  institutions,  the  publications  re<«ived  in  return  being 
placed  with  the  Smithsonian  deposit  at  tbe  Library  of  Congress. 

UISCELLAI4BOU8. 

Documentary  Msiery  of  the  Institution. — In  1879  there  was  published 
a  history  of  tbe  origin  and  progress  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  its  establishment  to  the  year  1877,  including  a  full  account  of 
legislative  proceedings  from  tbe  Twenty-fourth  to  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress wherein  the  Institution  itself  or  any  of  its  bureaus  were  con- 
cerned. There  has  now  been  prepared  a  similar  history  of  tbe  period 
from  1876  to  1896,  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  shortly. 

Qi/is  and  bequests, — Among  the  collections  received  by  the  Instita- 
tion  during  the  year  and  deposited  in  the  National  Mnseam  may  be 
mentioned  a  very  interesting  series  of  carbides  and  borides,  presented 
by  M.  Henri  Moissan,  the  products  of  his  investigations  with  the  elec- 
tric furnace,  and  a  large  collection  of  archaeological  objects  pertaining 
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to  the  District  of  Columbia,  bequeathed  to  tlie  Institution  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Hallett  Phillips. 

Ad  ancient  bronze  ewer  was  received  as  a  gift  from  Chang  Yeu  Hoon, 
special  ambassador  from  Obina  to  the  United  States, 

Stereotype  plates. — In  the  basement  of  the  Institution  building  are 
stored  the  stereotype  plates  of  most  of  the  Smithsonian  pnblicatious. 
These  plates  and  eugravers'  blocks  of  illustrations  are  cheerfully  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  publishers  for  supplementing  or  illustrating  scientific 
works  privately  issued.  The  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  and 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  are  no  longer  stereotyped,  but  the  regular 
edition  bas  been  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  works  that  are  likely  to 
be  in  more  than  ordinary  demand  extra  copies  are  printed. 

Smitha(m  tablet. — A  duplicate  of  the  Smithson  tablet  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  the  college  from  which  Smithson  was  grad- 
uated. The  two  tablets  sent  to  Genoa  have  been  set  in  position,  one 
of  them  at  Smithson's  tomb  and  the  other  in  the  English  Church, 
During  the  last  few  years  I  have  socceedeil  in  getting  some  new  infor- 
mation concerning  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Smithson,  and  I  have 
recently  secured  for  the  archives  of  the  Institution  a  photographic 
copy  of  his  will. 

Tropical  botanieal  laboratory. — The  botanists  of  the  United  States  in 
1807  determined  to  establish  a  botanical  laboratory  in  the  American 
tropics,  and  a  commission  having  been  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
site,  the  Institution  extended  all  iiossible  courtesies  to  the  commission 
by  presenting  the  plans  of  the  project  to  the  Department  of  State, 
through  which  necessary  international  arrangements  were  made  to 
insure  proper  reception  of  the  commission  by  the  Governments  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  commission  con- 
sisted of  Prof.  Douglas  Campbell,  of  Leland  Stanford  University; 
Prof,  J.  M.  Coulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Prof.  D.  T,  MacDougall,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  temporary  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott  as  acting 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the 
National  Museum,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Goode,  was  ratified  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  on  January  27, 1897.  Mr.  Walcott  has  continued 
to  act  in  this  capacity  throngh  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  reiwrt, 
and  I  take  special  pleasure  in  repeating  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  by  him.  With  a  corre- 
sponding regret  I  am  obliged  to  announce  that,  owing  to  his  exacting 
duties  as  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  be  has  found 
it  necessary  to  terminate  his  official  charge  of  the  Mnseom  with  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  thus  closing  a  relationship  equally 
satisfactory  on  its  official  and  on  its  personal  side.    The  Museum 
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witt  continae  to  bave  the  benefit  of  liis  aesocintioii  with  it  as  honorary 
curator  of  the  division  of  stratigrapbic  paleontology. 

Tbe  Regents  are  aware  that  the  Secretary,  with  Hr.  Walcott'B  aid, 
arraDged  a  modification  in  tbe  administratioD  of  the  Moseuro,  intended 
to  make  it  less  dependent  on  tbe  Secretary's  immediate  oversight  of 
details.  This  consisted  in  gathering  tbe  different  departments  ander 
three  heads  and  placing  three  scientific  men,  who  were  believed  to  have 
shown  a  capacity  as  administrative  officers,  in  their  charge  as  bead 
curators.  Tbe  arrangement  baa  worked  well,  but  it  should  be  given  a 
longer  trial  before  deciding  that  it  is  a  suitable  plan  for  the  perniauent 
administration  of  tbe  Museum. 

Under  the  present  method  the  Secretary  will  not  be  required  to  give 
so  much  of  bis  time  to  details  of  Museum  administratioD  as  would 
bave  been  demanded  under  tbe  old  system  iu  the  absence  of  a  single 
bead,  and  this  result  be  is  largely  able  to  accomplish  through  the  aid 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  without  being  designated  to  tbe  exclu- 
sive charge  of  the  Museum,  will  make  its  oversight  a  portion  of  bis 
duties,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  tbe  head  curators. 

For  tbe  preservation  and  increase  of  tbe  collections  Oongress  appro- 
priated tlGO,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  now  ended.  From  this  appropria- 
tion are  paid  all  expenses  incident  to  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and 
increase  of  the  collections,  except  sucb  as  are  referred  to  below.  It 
covers  tbe  compensation  of  tbe  scientific  and  clericat  stafi*,  and  of  the 
preparators,  watchmen,  and  laborers;  the  cost  of  supplies  required  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Museum,  such  as  preservatives,  stationery,  and 
other  incidentals;  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  acquisition  of  speci- 
mens, etc. 

This  snm  stilt  left  me  unable  to  provide  for  additional  permanent 
curators  for  the  care  of  collections  now  without  adequate  superrisiou, 
and,  for  what  is  even  a  more  urgent  necessity,  tbe  means  to  pay  for 
proper  administrative  aid  in  carrying  on  the  Museum's  work.  Most  of 
the  scientific  assistants  are  required  to  give  much  of  their  time  to  tbe 
performance  of  admiuistrative  duties  in  connection  with  the  collections. 
A  large  number  of  divisions,  moreover,  are  dependent  for  their  adminis- 
tration entirely  upon  honorary  oflicers,  whose  services  have  in  tbe  past 
been  cheerfully  rendered;  yet  the  fact  that  their  primary  obligations 
are  to  other  departments  or  bureaus  of  tbe  Government  has  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  give  such  attention  to  their  work  in  the  Museum 
as  the  interest  of  tbe  service  really  demanded,  and  has  also  prevented 
the  secretary  from  calling  upon  tliem  in  sucb  a  way  as  be  might  were 
they  paid  officers  of  the  Museum.  Thas,  while  most  fally  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  services  which  these  gentlemen  have  rendered,  and  the 
generous  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  given,  it  yet  does  not  seem 
possible  to  permanently  administer  so  large  an  interest  Vritb  tbe  assist- 
ance of  persons  whose  time  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  chief  officer 
in  charge. 

Digitized  bvGoO^^IC 
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I  repeat,  to  make  my  meaniDg  quite  clear,  that  tlie  most  argent  need 
of  the  Museum  is  the  provision  of  an  adequate  ftiud  for  tlic  adiuinis 
trative  Tork,  botL  in  the  handling  of  affairs  and  in  the  arranging  of 
collections. 

The  appropriation  for  oases  and  other  fixtures  was  $30,000  and  for 
heatiug  and  lighting  the  Museum  building  914,000.  The  purchase  of 
books  required  for  the  technical  library  and  the  use  of  visitors  in  the 
exhibition  halls,  vhich  has  op  to  the  present  time  been  made  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  preservation  of  collections,  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided for  speclScally  by  a  separate  item,  nnder  which  Congress  has 
allotted  the  sum  of  93,000  for  the  ensning  year. 

The  sum  of  94,000  was  allowed  for  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and 
sheds,  and  an  it«m  of  92,500  for  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  the  two 
sheds  adjacent  to  the  sonth  side  of  the  Smithsonian  building.  The 
latter,  which  have  been  a  source  of  menace  to  the  main  building,  were 
torn  down  and  reconstructed  in  other  and  more  suitable  locations. 

The  Museum  building  not  being  provided  with  a  basement,  it  haa 
been  necessary  to  reut  temporary  quarters  elsewhere  for  workshops  and 
for  the  storage  of  surplus  specimens,  and  the  furniture  used  for  exposi- 
tion purposes.  These  structures  are  not  fireproof,  and  iu  the  interest 
of  the  safety  of  the  Government  property  I  therefore  included  iu  my 
estimates  for  1898-99  an  item  of  950,000  for  the  ennstruction  of  a  suit- 
able building,  dO  feet  by  150  feet,  and  provided  with  a  basement,  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  various  buildings  and  alieds  already  alluded 
to.  I  suggested  a  site  between  the  National  Museum  and  the  Army 
Medical  Mnseum  buildings.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  item  was  not 
allowed,  but  in  place  thereof  the  amount  appropriated  for  renting  pur- 
poses was  increased  firom  92,000  (allowed  for  1897-98]  to  94,500  for  the 
year  1898-99.  This  will  enable  me  to  secure  additional  quarters  for 
immediate  needs. 

In  1897  and  again  in  1898  Oongress  appropriated  $8,000  for  erecting 
galleries  in  the  Museum  building.  This  amount  was  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  seven  galleries.  An  additional  allowance  of  910,000  has 
also  been  granted  by  Congress  for  furnishing  railings,  painting  tbe 
galleries,  connecting  them  with  those  in  adjoining  ball,  placing  a  sky- 
light in  each  court,  and  providing  a  ventilator  in  oue  of  tlie  ranges. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  full  amount  asked  for  printing  and 
binding  (917,000)  has  been  allotted,  which  will  enable  me  to  push  for- 
ward tbe  publication  of  several  important  manuscripts,  the  printiug  of 
which  has  long  been  withheld  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  9^,500  irom  the  "Preserva- 
tion of  collections"  appropriation  was  authorized  for  the  preparation 
of  drawings  for  the  illustration  of  Museum  publications. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Goode  the  snm 
of  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  Oongress.  This  library  is  a  very  valu- 
able one,  formed  witJi  rare  discrimination  aud  intelligence,  and  com-. 
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prising  the  beat  treatises,  chiefly  on  iiataral  history  and  methods  of 
museam  admiuistratiou.  It  ooinprises  2,900  volumes,  18,000  pampblets, 
and  1,800  portraits,  autographs,  and  engraviugs. 

The  total  number  of  lots  of  flpeciinens  received  duriog  the  year  was 
1,441,  some  of  these  coutainiug  several  bandred  eavb.  These  acces- 
etoDs  include  more  than  450,000  objects,  and  I  would  call  si>ecia]  atteo- 
tiou  to  this  extraordinary  increase,  perhaps  the  largest  during  the  latit 
fifteen  years.  This  foct  seems  to  establish  in  a  marked  degree  the 
popularity  of  the  Maseum  and  the  geueral  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  aid  in  baildiog  up  its  collections.  The  conditions  existing 
daring  the  year  have  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  making  special 
effort  to  increase  the  collections,  and  this  large  addition  to  them  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  very  earnest  desire  of  persons  intete8t«d 
in  the  Museum  to  assist  in  promoting  its  objects.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens now  recorded  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Museum  is  consider- 
ably more  than  four  millions. 

The  Museum  has  continued  its  practice  of  carrying  ou  exchauges  of 
specimens  with  museums  and  individuals  in  tbreign  countries.  Among 
the  most  important  ones  initiated  or  completed  during  the  year  189S 
may  be  mentioned  those  with  the  Imperial  Koyal  Natural  History 
Museam,  of  Vienna;  the  Paloontological  Muneuni  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Munich,  Bavaria;  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Hrunswiok, 
St.  John;  the  Branicki  Museum,  Warsaw,  Russia;  the  Zoologieat 
Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg;  the 
Itoyal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A  more  detailed  reference  to  these  transactions  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians,  conducted  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  have 
been  continued  by  Maj.  J.  W,  Powell,  the  Director  of  the  Bureaa, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W  .1  Mc<iee,  Mr.  t',  W.  Hodge,  and  other  scientific  col- 
laborators, whose  respective  services  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  iu 
the  director's  report.  The  field  operations  have  been  extended  into  a 
large  number  of  States  and  Territories;  and  also  incidentally  into  dis- 
tricts of  neighboring  countries  occupied  by  tribes  affiliated  with  the 
aborigines  of  the  region  now  comprised  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
office  studies  have  been  carried  on  of  the  field  material,  with  a  view  to 
defining  those  characteristics  of  primitive  culture  affecting  relations 
among  the  tribea 

The  work  of  exploration  has  been  conducted  iu  several  parts  of  the 
United  States.  An  examination  was  miide  into  the  shell  mounds  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  resulting,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Mound  Builders  with  the  tribes  found  on  that  coast  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country.   From  excavations  in  Mexico  and  Arizona 
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a  large  collectiou  of  interesting  objects  were  obtained  and  much  arclise- 
ological  and  ethnological  data  acquired.  The  difficult  ascent  of  the 
samiQit  of  the  Mesa  Eucaiitada,  near  Acoma,  was  accomplished,  and 
from  relics  found  there  the  essential  features  of  the  Acoma  tradition 
have  been  substantiated.  Explorations  were  also  extended  across  the 
fi'ontier  into  Mexico,  resulting  in  the  acquirement  of  information  tending 
to  throw  much  light  ou  the  little-known  customs  of  the  border  tribes. 
The  objects  collected  during  these  various  explorations  have  been 
plac«d  in  the  National  Museum  and  the  new  iuformatiou  acquired  has 
been  added  to  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  and  incorporated  in  memoirs 
now  in  preparation  or  completed  for  publication. 

The  study  and  arrangemeut  of  the  collections  of  aboriginal  handi- 
work obtained  in  Florida  has  been  continued  and  progress  made  in  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  prehistoric  key  dwellers  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  study  of  decorations  and  researches  into  their  symbolic  uses 
have  been  continued. 

Interesting  observations  ou  the  development  of  institutions  among 
the  Papago  and  other  American  tribes  and  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  researches  in  linguistics,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
parative vocabulary  of  Algouqoian  dialects,  as  well  as  in  stadies  of 
the  Iroquoiau  languages,  the  dialects  of  the  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  and  of  the  Cherokee  myths,  have  been  made.  Besearches  iu 
Indian  sign  language  have  been  resumed.  The  director  has  contiuued 
the  development  of  a  system  of  classihcation  designed  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  the  American  Indians  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the  jiroofs  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  anuu^il  reports  and  in  editorial  work 
on  the  manuscript  of  the  nineteenth  annual  report.  The  demand  for 
these  reports  in  advance  of  their  publication  is  great,  while  the  supply 
of  those  of  previous  years  is  practically  exhausted. 

Farther  details  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  may  be 
found  in  Director  Powell's  report,  forming  Appendix  II. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

I  need  hardly  rei>eat  what  I  have  already  said  iu  previous  reports — 
that  the  growth  of  the  operations  of  the  exchange  service  testifies  to 
its  good  management  and  general  acceptability,  even  with  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  its  labors  are  carried  on.  In  1887  it  sent  out  71 
tous  of  documents  and  had  2,165  correspondents  iu  this  country  and 
7,396  vorrespondents  abroad;  during  the  past  year  it  transmitted  151 
tons  and  bad  6,915  correspondents  at  home  and  22,543  abroad.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Smithsonian  lostitutiou  which  more  efficiently  carries 
out  the  large  purpose  of  its  founder,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  men, 
and  it  is  through  this,  as  much  an  tlirough  any  other  branch,  that  its 
name  is  known  throughout  the  world.  ^ 
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Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  work  was  first  commeuccd,  entirely  at 
the  charge  of  the  lostitntion,  an  arrangemeot  was  made  through  the 
geuerosity  of  certain  steamsbip  lines  by  which  traosport  could  be  had 
gratuitously.  Tliiu  arrangement  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  Decessarily 
continued,  aud,  although  conditioDS  have  entirely  changed,  the  Institn* 
tion  is  still  cumi>elled  to  carry  matters  of  international  interest  and 
importance  by  slow  steamers  because  where  the  service  is  grataitously 
given  no  choice  can  be  exercised.  It  is  a  mistaken  economy  to  think 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Government,  which  now  spends  so  many 
thoasaads  of  dollars  on  this  work,  to  yet  fail  to  meet  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  business  success — reasonable  dispatch — because  it  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  some  $3,000  additional  annually. 

At  the  i)re3cnt  time  it  is  unhappily  true  that  different  bureaus  of  the 
Government  which  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  this  method  prefer  to 
spend  more  money  and  to  send  their  publications  at  their  own  cost  and 
trouble,  usually  through  the  mails,  only  because  they  can  deliver  them 
'  more  promptly  than  those  who  would  gladly  make  it  a  special  boast 
that  they  were  the  promptest  and  most  expeditious,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  of  (iovemmeut  dispatches. 

Where  ocean  freight  is  charged  it  is  computed  by  the  cubic  foot,  and 
the  average  rate  that  is  demanded  by  the  fast  steamers  from  If  ew  York 
to  European  ports  may  be  placed  at  20  cents ;  but  while  the  above  esti- 
mate is  made  U[)on  the  calculation  that  all  shipments  could  be  made  at 
the  ton  measurement  rate,  quite  two-thirds  of  them  would  measure 
under  a  tou,  aud  would  come  under  the  rate  of  what  is  known  as 
"  minimum  bill  of  lading  charge,"  which  is  uever  less  than  $5  for  each 
shipment.  This  makes  a  total  of  about  $2,000  from  Washington  to 
various  ports  of  debarkation  throughout  the  world ;  and  this,  be  it  dis- 
tinctly observed,  is  without  ordinarily  using  the  express  either  from 
Washington  to  the  i>ort  of  shipment  on  this  side  or  from  the  foreign 
port  of  destinatiou  to  the  final  address  on  the  other. 

It  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  quicker  if  the  express  were  used, 
but  the  gain  between  Washington  and  New  York  in  time  would  be  less 
than  a  day,  and  the  cost  on  this  i)art  of  the  transit  would  be  multiplied 
nearly  fourfold,  so  that  if  I  look  at  the  matter  as  though  the  interests 
of  an  ordinary  business  were  in  question  I  do  not  feel  that  the  exitendi- 
ture  under  these  conditions  for  an  express  freight  between  Washington 
aud  New  York  would  be  Justified ;  aud  since  it  is  as  a  business  invest- 
ment  that  I  am  asking  Congress  to  consider  this  small  appropriation,  I 
do  not  advise  that  it  shall  include  the  cost  of  the  land  express  to  be 
used  as  an  ordinary  means. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that  under  this  estimate  land  transi>or- 
tatioQ  is  still  supposed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  by  freight  trains,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  As  the  Institution  has  little  to  do  with  for- 
warding exchanges  from  European  ports  to  their  ultimate  destinations, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  what  the  cost  would  be  of  improve- 
ments which  would  bring  in  all  desirable  expedition  to  this  part  of  the 
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serrjce,  and  it  is  not  inclnded  here.  It  is,  however,  iieoesaary  that  a 
reasonable  provision  for  tbe  special  transmission  by  express  of  belated 
packages  from  Washington  to  S'ew  York  and  for  the  payment  of  post- 
age on  a  certain  limited  number,  mostly  small  and  far  remote  destina- 
tions, which  can  be  forwarded  more  advantageonsly  by  the  maU,  with 
some  minor  but  needed  matters,  should  be  made,  and  this  will  add  not 
over  $1,000,  making  the  $3,000  estimated  for. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  service  and  establishing  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  correspondents  of  the  Institution,  who  have  bo 
generously  cooperated  in  its  advancement,  the  chief  clerk  was  instrncted 
to  personally  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  the  exchange  agencies  at 
Brussels,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Paris,  and  London.  The  work 
accomplished  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  resulted  not  only  in  making 
many  useful  changes,  but  also  in  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship, 
especially  with  those  bureaus  abroad  which  are  condact«d  and  sup- 
ported by  Goveninient. 

Tbe  exchange  territory  represented  for  many  years  by  the  agent  of 
the  Institntion  at  Leipzig  has  included  not  only  Germany,  but  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  countries  as  well.  The  constantly  increasing 
demands  ui>ou  this  agency  has  made  it  necessary  to  readjust  it«  func- 
tions, and  as  a  consequence  new  agents  have  been  appointed  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  While  the  neceesaryadditionalexpenditureon  account 
of  the  new  agencies  will  be  considerable,  the  advantage  to  the  service 
will  more  than  compensate  for  tbe  increase. 

The  service  provider  for  the  forwarding  of  United  States  official 
publications  to  distributing  centers  abroad  and  for  their  systematic 
delivery  to  specific  addresses;  for  transmitting  the  reports  and  memoirs 
of  institutions  and  individuals  of  this  country  to  their  correspondents 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  for  the  transmission  to  and  delivery 
in  tbe  United  States  of  similar  publications  in  exchange,  even  from 
remote  parts  of  civilization. 

For  defraying  the  expense  of  this  service  during  the  past  year  there 
were  available  resources  aggregating  $25,193,53,  of  which  amount 
$19,000  were  appropriated  by  Congress  and  $6,193.53  were  derived 
from  repayments  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  exchanges  of 
Government  bureaus  and  Htate  institutions,  this  being  a  partial  reim- 
bursement of  the  expense  incurred  for  packing,  transportation,  and 
clerical  work. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  exchange  relations  were  suspended 
with  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cuba,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  even  now  the 
Institution  is  awaiting  tbe  consummation  of  arrangements  with  the  first 
two  countries  named.  An  agency  bad  been  established  in  Havana  just 
prior  to  tbe  blockading  of  that  port  by  tbe  United  States  fleet,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  reestablished  at  an  early  date.  Owing  to  restric- 
tions placed  upon  all  intercourse  with  Spain  and  ber  colonies  during 
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tbe  recent  war,  no  exchanges  have  of  late  been  forwarded  by  either 
country. 

Comparison  with  the  report  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  shows 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  correspondents  and  the  amount 
of  publications  transmitted.  The  number  of  corresirandeots  now  aggre- 
gates 29,458,  and  the  weight  of  transmissions  during  the  year  exceeded 
150  tons,  distributed  among  93  countries. 

Since  my  last  report  a  revised  etiition  of  the  International  Exchange 
List  has  been  published,  containing  the  names  of  9,414  institutions  in 
other  countries  which  are  in  communication  with  institutions  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  last  edition 
was  published  in  1885.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  correspondents  of  the  exchange  service. 

THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(1, 1808,  the  following  appropriation 
wais  miide  for  tbe  National  Zoological  Park  by  the  sundry  civil  act 
approved  June  4, 1897 : 

National  Zoological  Park :  For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads, 
walks,  bridges,  water  supply,  f;ewerage  and  drainage;  and  for  grading, 
]ilan ting,  and  otherwise  improving  tbe  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing 
buihlings  and  inclostires;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  transporta- 
tion of  animals,  including  salaries  or  comiiensatioa  of  all  necessary 
employees  and  general  incidental  ex[>en8es  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
llfty-tlve  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  irom 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  hiilf  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated 
five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  continuing  tlie  entrance  into  the 
Zuolo(;ical  Park  from  Woodley  lane  and  opening  driveway  into  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  from  said  eutrauce  along  the  bank  of  Itock  Greek. 

The  sum  thus  ai)propriated  was  less  by  $10,000  than  that  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  This  has  necessarily  occasioned  some  edabar- 
rassment  in  the  administration,  and  retarded  development,  especially 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  grant 
has  ever  been  provided  for  any  permanent  structure  for  animals  in  the 
park,  o1  her  than  the  small  "  animal  house,"  so  called,  and  the  log  cabin 
where  tlie  elks  are  sheltered,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  animals  are 
alter  eight  years  still  sheltered  in  the  temporary  sheds  run  up  to 
receive  tbem  at  the  time  of  the  first  appropriation.  It  bad  been  hoped 
that  something  would  have  been  done  this  year,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  erect  the  constructions  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
as  desirable. 

Throngh  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  the 
park  was  able  to  secure  the  tanks  and  other  apparatus  used  for  tbe 
exhibition  of  fish  and  aquatic  animals  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  These  tanks 
have  been  temporarily  installed  in  a  shed  formerly  occupied  as  a  work- 
shop and  constitute  the  nucleus  of  an  aquarium  which  it  ia  hoped  may 
become  an  attractive  feattue  of  the  park.    At  present  the  exhibit  com- 
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prises  only  fresh  water  species,  but  a  series  of  tanks  for  sea  water  will 
also  be  established.  No  part  of  the  park  attracts  more  attention  or 
interest  than  tbis,  and  I  coold  wish  that  Congress  would  provide  the 
means  for  making  a  better  exhibit.  This  is  only  one  oat  of  many 
instances,  however,  of  the  need  of  buildings.  The  temporary  sheds 
already  allnded  to  were  put  up  at  first  in  that  form  at  the  instance  of 
the  Appropriatiou  Committee,  which  desired  to  await  the  result  of 
experience  before  erecting  permanent  quarters.  These  sheds  are  rot- 
ting and  all  btit  ready  to  fall,  and  some  appropriation  for  buildings 
must  be  made. 

The  births  in  the  collection  continue  to  be  more  fi«quent  than  was 
anticipated.  As  wild  animals  do  not  ordinarily  breed  in  captivity,  this 
increase  is  gratifying  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  by  their  keepers  to  preserve  them  in  proper  conditions  of 
health  and  activity. 

The  roads  of  the  park  have  received  the  usual  attention  during  the 
year.  The  appropriation  bill  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  Bock 
Creek  drive  along  the  creek.  This  work  has  been  done,  the  amount 
appropriated  being  snfficient  to  construct  an  excellent  road  from  the 
new  bridge  bnUt  last  year  to  the  bridge  near  the  Quarry  road  entrance. 
As  flinds  become  available  this  driveway  will  be  continued  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  park.  The  completion  of  the  portion  of  this  roadway 
connecting  with  Woodley  road  has  been  deferred  for  the  present  on 
account  of  the  probable  addition  of  land  to  the  area  of  the  park  in  that 
vicinity.  A  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  providing  for  such 
addition,  and  the  road  can  be  much  more  advantageously  constructed 
sliould  this  increase  of  the  park  reserve  be  provided. 

It  is  noped  that  the  probable  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Unit«d  States  over  foreign  territory  may  lead  to  increased  collections 
for  tbe  park.  There  are  many  animals  and  birds  in  Cuba,  Porto  Itico, 
and  the  Philippines  which  are  not  represented  here.  It  seems  highly 
desirable  that  the  fauna  of  these  regions  should  be  more  widely  known, 
and  it  is  therefore  intended,  if  funds  are  provided  for  tbe  purpose,  to 
make  a  special  exhibit  of  specimens  collected  in  these  countries.  In 
order  to  do  this  a  new  building  especially  constructed  for  tropical  binjs 
is  indispensable. 

Tbe  collection  has  suffered  somewhat  during  ttie  year  from  the  casu- 
alties that  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  keeping  wild  animals  in 
confinement.  The  "cattle  and  game  disease,"  an  epidemic  disorder 
that  has  proved  very  fatal  in  European  collections,  appeared  suddenly 
and  carried  off  several  animals.  Its  progress  was  soon  arrested  by 
promptly  disinfecting  the  pens,  isolating  the  sick,  and  removing  the 
unaffected  animals  to  other  paddocks. 

Several  measures  were  introduced  into  Congress  during  the  last  ses- 
sion which  had  for  their  object  the  readjustment  of  the  boundary  of 
the  park.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  plan  for  the  road- 
ways of  the  District  of  Colnmliia  it  has  been  made  evident  that  the 
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oxistiDg  boaudaries  are  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  as  they  do  not 
111  ways  cuineido  with  tUe  regular  highways,  and  therefore  permit  of  build- 
iDgB  beiug  plaited  iu  close  proximity  to  the  park,  a  condition  obviously 
unsuitable  both  for  the  seclusion  of  the  animals  and  because  of  the 
probability  of  disorderly  conditions  arising  upon  such  properties. 

The  most  notable  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  a  better  arrangement 
was  the  bill  on  the  subject  introduced  by  Senator  Giillinger,  which  was 
&yorablf  reported  by  tke  Oommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Senate,  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7, 1898,  and  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Qrouuds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffovse  of  Repretentative*  of  tke  United 
States  of  America  in  Congregs  as»embk(l.  That  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  CommtssionerB  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ami  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  of  said  board,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
acquire,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  whs 
adopted  for  the  acquirement  of  property  already  embraced  in  the 
National  Zoological  Park  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  March 
second,  eigbteeu  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  tract  of  laud  lying  south 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  owned  by  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia  (colored]  and  now  occupied  as  a 
cemetery,  and  such  parcels  of  ground  adjoining  the  Kaid  park  and 
between  its  present  boundaries  and  Connecticut  avenue  extended  on 
the  west  and  the  nearest  road  shown  on  the  recorded  highway  exten- 
sion plans  of  the  first  section  on  the  east  and  south  (inclusive  of  such 
road  in  ciise  the  same  is  not  yet  dedicated  to  public  use)  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  for  preserving  its  safety  and  perpetuatingits seclusion; 
these  properties,  along  with  Joliet  street,  alreaidy  purchased,  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  said  park,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  half  out  of  the  District  funds 
and  half  out  of  the  United  States  funds.  The  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia  (colored)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
sell  and  convey  any  portion  or  all  of  the  tract  of  laud  owned  by  them 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Zoological  Park  nowoccupied  as  a  cemetery. 

It  would  seem  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  very  desirable,  and  I 
take  occasion  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  letter  which  I  quoted 
from  an  eminent  landscape  artist,  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  my  rejwrt  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IS'Jj. 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  work  of  the  paat  year  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation, 
and,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Aid  acting  in  charge,  it  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  and  determination  of  position  of  over  500 
new  absorption  lines,  so  that  we  have  now  over  700  new  lines  of  well- 
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determiDed  positionB,  and  we  may  be  said  dov  to  know,  by  tbo  aid  of 
the  bolometer  and  the  labors  of  the  observatory,  more  lines  in  ttiiB 
inTisible  spectrnm  than  were  known  in  the  visible  one  up  to  the  great 
research  of  Kirchoff  and  Bansen,  which  opened  the  era  of  modem 
spectnim  analysis.  Moreover,  these  lines,  the  exactness  of  whose 
determinatioQ  has  now  reached  a  SDrprisiDg  degree  of  perfection 
through  the  recent  improvements  in  the  delicacy  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cision of  both  bolometer  and  galvanometer,  and  tlirougb  other  improve- 
ments  in  the  apparatus  (improvements  due  principally  to  the  present 
Aid  acting  in  chnrgo),  depend  not  only  on  the  instruments,  bnt  on  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  used  them,  the  comparator  measurements 
alone  having  included,  as  stated  in  the  body  of  the  rei>ort,  about  44,000 
separate  observations. 

A  great  deal  of  other  work  has  been  done  at  the  observatory,  bnt 
nothing  which  in  importance  and  present  and  prospective  interoHt  com- 
pares with  this  main  research  in  the  inftn-red  spectram,  which  is  non 
known  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  solar 
energy,  and  extends  through  a  range  of  wave  lengths  considerably  over 
twelve  times  that  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  present  exact  knowl- 
edge of  this  region  being  due  not  exclusively,  but  it  may  properly  be 
said  principally,  to  the  labors  of  this  observatory. 

I  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  interesting  remarks  made  in 
the  report  to  the  effect  that  very  marked  changes  of  absorption  have 
been  observed  at  various  parts  of  the  infra-red  spectrum.  In  one  part 
of  the  invisible  region  a  decrease  in  absorption,  amonnting  to  nearly 
half  the  total,  took  place  in  February,  and  this  abuonnal  state  con- 
tinue<l  until  May,  when  the  nsual  condition  gradually  returned.  As 
this  change  is  found  to  occur  yearly  at  about  the  same  period,  the 
idea  presents  itself  that  the  growth  of  vegetation,  so  rapid  in  these 
months,  may  abstract  t^m  the  air  large  quantities  of  vapor  active  in 
absorption  at  this  point  in  the  spectrum,  but  this  interesting  possibility 
has  not  yet,  it  will  be  understood,  been  fully  verified. 

In  this,  however,  and  other  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature  we  have 
the  earnest  of  the  fiilflllment  of  long  cherished  hopes,  already  alluded 
to  by  me,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  these  researches,  not  only  to  science, 
but  to  conc^ns  of  practical  moment  and  even  of  national  utility. 

NECROLOGY. 

Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  was  born  in  Boston  August  26, 1822,  and 
died  in  Washington  on  December  11,  1897.  After  preparation  in  the 
Boston  schools  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  being  graduated  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  1841.  He  studied  law  in  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Boston,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  twenty 
years,  and  later  at  the  national  capital. 

His  first  interest  in  educational  and  scientific  matters  appears  to 
hare  been  connected  with  the  improved  education  of  the  deaf,  and  he 
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waa  the  fonuder,  in  1846,  of  the  first  school  established  in  the  United 
States  for  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  educatioD  of  Massachnsetts,  and  served  as  a 
commissioDer  for  that  State  to  the  Centennial  Rshibition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  department  of  awards 
of  the  Atlanta  ExiKisition,  1S95,  and  the  Nashville  Exposition,  1897. 
In  187C  he  was  appointed  b;  President  Grant  chairman  of  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  question  of  railway  mail  transportation. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  laws  of  his  own  college  ( Dartmouth),  and  of  Colum- 
bian University,  at  Washington,  of  which  he  was  also  a  trustee. 
During  the  la«t  ten  years  of  his  life  he  evinced  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  scientific  work  at  the  national  capital.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  Qeographic  Society,  and  labored  unceasingly  for  the  advance- 
ment and  popularization  of  its  work.  He  was  president  of  the  Joint 
Commission  of  the  Scientific  Societies  of  Washington,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  the  hereditary  and  patriotic  organizations. 
He  was  elected  a  regent  February  27,  1895,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  all 
his  duties  tis  regent.  The  Board  of  Regents  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  minute  by  a  rising  vote  in  rei^^ognitiou  of  his  services  to  the 
Institution  : 

Whereas  the  Hon.  Cardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  a  citizen  regent  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  Hth  day  of  December,  1897, 

Kenolved,  That  the  Begeuts  of  the  Institution  place  upon  their 
records  this  testimonial  of  their  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Hnb- 
bitrd  as  a  singularly  public-spirited  citizen,  an  ever-generous  promoter 
of  education,  and  active  patron  of  scientific  work;  and  this  expression 
of  their  sincere  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  life 
was  adorned  by  ho  many  personal  virtues,  and  whose  association  with 
them  has  left  so  many  endearing  memories. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  engrossed  and  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  Ur.  Hubbard. 

Miss  Fannie  B.  Schaeffer,  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  efficient 
clerk  in  the  Institution,  died  September  18,  1897. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

S,  P.  Lamglet, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ML'SEUM. 

Sin :  I  have  the  honor  to  aabmit  the  report  of  the  National  MuHeiim  Tor  tbe  year 
eoilitig  Jiinn  30,  1898. 

Id  reapODM  to  yonr  request  that  the  report  shntl  begin  with  the  followiug  Htate. 

1.  The  amODDt,  kinds,  and  claases  of  property  belonging  to  the  Muaenm; 

2.  The  amount  of  suob  property  acquired  during  the  twelve  mouths  oovereil  by 
the  report ; 

3.  The  extent  and  kind  of  improvementB  made  in  the  building  and  gionnde  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  estimated  ooat; 

4.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  losses  of  property,  and  the  origin  and  oaiisea, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  fixed  property  of  the  National  Museum  cuti- 

sista  (in  addition  to  its  huildiug,  heating  plant,  and  other  eqnipmonta)  of  collections, 
cases  and  other  rec^eptaulee,  office  furniture,  aud  books. 

The  collections  inolnde  olijocts  ia  every  branch  uf  natural  history,  geology,  and 
anthropology,  and  comprise  mon*  than  4,000,000  specimens. 

The  cases  in  the  exhibition  halls  number  ahoiil  2,000.  Besides  those,  130  cases 
contain  exhibits  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  and  1,300  are  m  use  in  the  workrooms  and 
ston^n  quarters. 

The  offlre  farnitnre  comprises  about  900  pieces,  such  as  tables,  desks,  chairs,  file- 
cnaes,  typuwriters,  and  hook-cases,  besides  minor  articles.  The  Museum  also  ovrne 
485  lecture-room  chaira  of  an  inferior  quality  that  should  be  replaced  at  an  early  day. 

The  library  coutai-us  about  11,000  volumes  and  about  T,5O0  pamphlets. 

During  the  fiHcal  year  covered  by  this  statement  the  Miixeum  acquired  more  than 
460,000  specimens  and  441  books,  TOT  pamphlets,  and  4,929  parts  of  periodicals,  ami 
added  to  its  permanent  iitack  cases  and  other  ruruitDre  and  fixtures  to  the  amount 
of  930,000,  of  which  $15,000  wan  used  for  furnishing  the  nen  galleries  provided  hy 
Congress. 

During  the  ynar  tbe  sheds  a<ljoining  the  Smithsonian  building  on  tbe  south  side 
were  torn  down  and  recunstructed  at  a  safe  distance  from  tbe  building.  The  work 
cost  in  round  numherB,  $2,000. 

The  galleries  provided  by  Congress  for  the  Museum  bnllding  were  erected  during 
the  year.    These  were  three  in  number,  and  cost  $8,000,  the  amount  appropriated. 

The  losses  of  property  during  the  year  were  of  trifling  extent,  and  were  only  Huch 
HB  naturully  occur  where  very  large  numbers  of  receptai'Ios,  as  caHca,  bo\es,  Irayn, 
hottles,  etc.,  are  in  une.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  all  cases 
and  other  furniture  and  the  like  when  worn  out  and  no  longer  of  use  to  the  Museum, 
ore  regularly  condemned  and  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  tlie 
Treaanry,  as  required  hy  law. 

In  the  following  condensed  statement  the  more  important  facts  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Museum  during  tbe  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  are 
presented: 

The  Muteum  tUiff. — A  general  reorganization  of  the  scientifio  departments  of  the 
Hnsenm  went  into  effect  .Tuly  1 ,  I8!)T.  Under  this  plan  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  wax  made 
head  cnrator  of  the  newly  organized  department  of  anthropology.  Dr.  F.  W.  True 
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lie»d  curator  of  tb«  depiutmeDt  of  biolog;,  and  Dr.  O.  P.  Morrill  hewl  curatur  of 
the  department  of  geulogj'. 

Hr.  W.  H.  Aahmead  was  appoiutsd  Meislant  oarator  of  the  division  of  InMots 
on  July  1,  1897.  Co  November  12  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph  was  appointed  honotar;  caato- 
dian  of  tbe  sootion  of  birds'  eggs,  and  Dr.  H.  0.  Dyar  was  made  honorary  oaBtodian  of 
the  section  of  lepidoptera,  Mr,  W.  T,  Swingle  was  appointed  honorary  costodian 
of  the  section  of  algn,  and  Dr.  D.  G.  Fairchild  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position 
in  tbe  section  of  lower  fungi.    Both  of  these  api>ointmeiits  took  effect  December  7. 

Mr.  Ooirit  S.  Milter,  jr.,  waH  given  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  curator 
of  the  division  of  mammals  on  Febrnary  15,  1898.  On  April  30,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkos 
was  appointed  a  collaborator  in  the  division  of  ethnology. 

Aoceuioni. — The  oocessioDS  of  the  year  nnaber  1,142.  WbUe  this  record  shows  a 
•bght  falling  otF  when  compared  with  that  for  the  preceiling  year,  it  should  be  noteil 
that  many  of  the  accessions  embraced  a  large  quantity  of  material,  so  that  the  total 
nnmber  of  specimens  acquired  represents  a  very  large  increase  over  tbe  acquisitions 
of  recent  years.  Altogether,  more  than  450,000  specimens,  as  already  stated,  were 
added  to  the  oolleotions,  raising  the  grand  toUl  on  June  30, 1898,  to  above  4,000,000. 

In  calling  yoar  attention  to  the  occeeeions  of  greatest  importance,  I  will  divide 
my  remarks  under  the  three  headings,  anthropology,  biology,  and  geology — these 
being  tbe  designations  of  the  three  scientiSc  departments  of  the  Museum  (nnder 
which  all  divisions  and  sections  ore  embraced)  in  accordance  with  tbe  revised 
scheme  of  claasiflcation  now  in  effect 

Anthrapolagy. — Cooeidering  drst  tbe  deportineut  of  anthropology,  attention  is 
called  to  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and  ethnological  material,  embracing  more 
than  12,000  specimens,  bequeathed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  by  the  late  W. 
fiallett  Phillips,  by  whom  tbe  material  was  largely  collected.  The  specimens  are 
accompanied  by  notes  prepared  by  Mr.  PbiUiim,  und  the  colleotion,  as  a  whole,  is  of 
exceptional  value.  It  consists  naiuly  of  stoni'  implements  ftoni  the  Potomac  region, 
but  includes  also  106  ethnological  spucimenx  from  Polynesia.  From  the  Itorean  of 
American  Ethnology  has  been  received  a  valuable  series  of  ancient  stone  and  earth- 
enware utensils  from  graves  and  mounds  in  ArkanHas,  and  a  collection  of  antiqaitiefl 
from  the  mounds  of  the  Etowah  group  of  Geor^jiu.  The  lust-named  collection,- 
together  with  the  material  previously  received  from  the  same  locality,  constitntes 
on  exceedingly  valuable  assemblage  of  archwological  material.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Surg.  Gen.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  a,  series  of  over  2,000  human  crania,  mainly  of 
tbe  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has  been  transferred  to  tbe  National  Museum 
from  the  Army  Medical  Mnseum.  Dr.  Roland  Steiner,  of  Grovetown,  Ga.,  deposited 
an  extensive  series  of  stone  impleiueuts  from  varions  porta  of  Georgia,  and  M.  Emile 
Gronier,  Paris,  Franco,  deposited  a  collection  of  ethnological  material  ftvm  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Great  PlaioH  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Other  loan  col- 
lections worthy  of  note  are  a  series  of  personal  mementos  of  the  late  Gen.  W.  S. 
Hancock,  deposited  by  G.  R.  Hancock,  of  tbe  West  Point  Military  Academy,  a  nnm- 
ber of  Jewish  religious  ceremonial  objects,  deposited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Benguiat,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  porcelains  from  Miss  E.  B. 
6c  id  more. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  deposited  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
made  and  used  by  himself  in  bis  experiments  and  researches,  including  a  series 
Illustrating  the  invention  and  development  of  the  Bell  telephone,  llie  General 
Electric  Company  deposited  several  dynamos  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great 
historical  value.  Tbe  Coe  Braes  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Aneonia,  Conn.,  pre- 
sented ten  dynamos  made  between  the  years  1873  and  1879  by  William  Wallace. 
Some  of  these  machines  were  in  practical  tiperatiou  during  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  An  electric  generator  made  iu  1867  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Seeloy 
and  an  electric  motor  devised  In  1834  by  Thomas  Davenport  were  received  on  deposit 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Altogether,  the  pieces  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  received  represent  nearly  the  entire  range  of  American  invention, 
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forming  the  baale  of  the  practical  metboils  of  electric  arc  and  iocandeai^utit  ligliling. 
DuplioateB  of  few,  if  any,  of  tbese  machioea  Bxist. 

Biologi/. — Among  the  additions  to  the  collectiona  in  the  ileportraeut  of  hiotogy  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  important  is  »  collection  of  about  200,000  Hpecimena  of 
Coleoptora,  presented  by  Hcmth.  H.  Q.  Hnbhacd  and  E.  A.  Schwarz,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricnltuTe.  The  addition  of  this  iDaterial  places  tlio  collection  of  insects 
in  the  National  Moaenm  ahead  of  all  others  aa  regards  North  Aweric^au  Coloopteni. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  has  prcsonted  diiriitg  tbo  jeur  large  coUertions  uf  birds,  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  insects  from  Lower  Sium  and  Kashmir.  The  material  which  Dr.  Abbott 
bas  cuUeoted  and  donated  to  tho  NatioDsl  Museum  duriug  a  period  of  several  years 
past  now  conatitutea  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Old  World  collections  in  its 
cnatody.  Valuable  apeolmena  of  birds'  eggs  have  been  received  from  Dr.  W,  L. 
Balph,  of  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  another  generous  contributor  to  the  national  oolleotions. 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Micb.,  presented  600  bird  skins,  900  eggs, 
and  250  nests,  alt  Awm  tbe  Fhilippino  lalauila.  Largo  addltioiin  to  the  collection  of 
freeb-water  muasela  have  been  mode  through  tbe  cooperation  of  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamber- 
lain, of  New  York  City.  A  oolloction  of  more  than  86,000  specimeoH  of  laud  and 
frosh-wuter  shells  was  presented  by  Dr,  R.  Ellsworth  Call,  of  Cincinnoti,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  Itoston,  Mass.,  presented  an  interestiug  series  of  bird  skina  l>om 
Santa  Marta,  Colombia.  Valuable  accessions  fitmi  the  United  States  Fish  Commia- 
aion,  the  Biological  Snrvey  of  the  Department  of  Agrionltnre,  and  other  Government 
bnreanu,  have  been  received.  A  collection  of  invertebratoa  obtained  by  the  natn- 
ralists  of  the  sf«amer  JlbalroK'  In  1896  from  the  coasts  of  California,  Japan,  Kam- 
chatka, and  ill  the  Bering  Sea,  and  a  quaotitf  of  material,  comprising  more  than 
GOO  lots,  collected  by  tbe  os-iietants  of  the  Commission  during  tbe  post  thirteen 
years,  deserve  special  notice.  A  number  of  valuable  types  and  cotypes  of  fiabes 
have  also  1)eeu  tranamitted  by  tbe  commission.  A  large  lot  of  land  ahella  coltecled 
by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricaltute,  was  received  during  the 
year.  This  collection  is  regarded  as  tbe  most  intrinsically  valuable  acquisition  of 
the  year  in  the  division  of  mollnsks,  comprising  as  it  does  an  nnnsual  number  of 
nndescribed  apeciea  and  others  not  before  represented  in  the  collection.  A  aeries 
of  about  S40  speoimens  of  rodents  fVom  Patagonia  was  obtained  by  purchase. 

(Jeology, —Tho  department  of  geology  haa  been  enriched  by  tho  addition  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  important  and  interesting  material.  Through  tbe  bei|uest  of 
the  late  I.  H.  Harris,  of  Wayoesvitlc,  Ohio,  a  valuable  collection,  consisting  of  mure 
than  20,000  specimen.'*  of  fossils,  baa  been  received.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  oolleo- 
tions of  fossils  of  the  Cincinnati  group  in  existence.  It  Is  particularly  rich  in 
starflshi's,  crinoid^i,  and  trilobites.  Mi.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  Pittston,  Fa,,  has  added  to  his 
previous  magnificent  contributions  by  the  donation  of  bis  collection  of  fossil  insects, 
comprising  over  1,600  specimens,  of  which  more  than  200  are  typos.  Six  hundred 
specimens  uf  Kindcrhook  crinoids,  corals,  and  molliisca  were  received  from  the 
Uniteil  States  Geological  Snrvey.  A  large  amount  of  vertebrate  paleontological 
material,  collected  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  during  bis  oonuection 
with  the  U[iited  States  Geological  Survey,  bus  been  tamed  over  to  the  Museum 
during  the  year.  A  valuable  collection  of  Mososaurs  from  the  Cretaooous  of  western 
Kansas,  two  collections  of  Elasmobrojich  teeth  and  spines  from  tbe  Carboniferonsof 
Iowa,  and  an  unusually  due  skull  and  some  bones  of  Ctaoiaurus  were  obtained  by 
purchase. 

Specimens  of  many  new  minerals  were  received  during  the  year  and  added  to  the 
collections.  The  division  of  physical  and  ciiemical  geology  has  been  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  cluster  of  basaltic  columns  from  near  Bonn,  Prussia,  some 
large  mosses  of  beautiful  orbionlar  granite  from  Sweden,  fulgurites  on  Andesite 
from  Little  Ararat  in  Armenia,  and  a  large  amount  of  petrograpbic  material  from 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  other  sources.  The  head  curator  of  the 
department  of  geology  collected  some  beaotiftil,  clear  masses  of  rock  salt  at  Heil- 
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Sir:  I  have  the  hooor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  fnr  the 
year  eudlng  June  30,  1898. 
In  rcsponne  to  joar  reqneat  that  the  report  akBll  begiu  with  the  following  state- 

1.  The  amount,  kinds,  and  clasBea  of  property  belonging  to  the  Bureau; 

2.  The  unonnt  of  such  property  acquired  during  the  twelve  months  covered  by 
the  report; 

3.  The  extent  luid  kind  of  improvements  mode  in  the  linilding  and  gronuds  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  estimated  cost; 

4.  The  extent  and  cliajracter  of  the  losses  of  propertj,  and  the  origin  and  causes — 
I  have  the  honor  to  any  that  the  property  of  the  Bureau  is,  with  the  exception  of 

one  or  two  items,  small  in  iimount  and  value.  Hy  far  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able property  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  is  tiie  oollectitin  of  manuscript  records, 
representing  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  collaborutors  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  correspondents  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  as  well  iie  the  collection 
originally  acquired  tram  the  Smithsonian  lostitutiou.  The  greater  part  of  the  mann- 
sorlpts  are  liuguistic,  and  these  are  not  in  ccmdition  for  publication,  though  tovaln- 
able  for  purposes  of  study  atid  comparison.  The  entire  collection,  embraoiDg  more 
than  2,000  titles,  is  catalotnied  and  arranged  in  tireproof  vaults  in  the  offices  of  the 
Bnrean.  A  strict  custody  is  maintained,  under  the  immediate  saperviaion  of  the 
Director. 

A  related  class  of  property  oompriaea  photographs  of  Indian  subjects.  So  far  as 
praetioable,  these  are  represented  by  the  original  negatives  with  a  systematic  series 
of  prints.  The  collection  comprises  about  5,000  negatives,  with  a1>out  3,000  pi  iuts, 
includiug  800  prints  from  negatives  which  are  not  in  the  posHession  of  the  Bureau. 
The  collection  is  iu  constant  use  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  illuatratioDS 
fortbo  reports;  its  custody  ia  vested  in  the  illnatrator  of  the  Bureau. 

Among  the  minor  itemu  the  moat  important  is  the  library  of  7,900  Totnmsa  and 
over  5,000  pamphlets,  with  plain  woudeu  cases  sufficient  to  acrommodate  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  library  represents  the  product  of  exchange,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  fair  collection  of  books  of  reference  and  standard  wnrka  on  ethnologic 
subjects  obtained  by  purchase.  The  library  is  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  K.  W. 
1  lodge. 

A  class  of  property  of  some  importance  is  the  accnmnlat«d  residue  of  publications. 
The  greater  part  of  the  edition  of  the  reports  available  for  distribution  by  the 
Bureau  ia  aent  to  exchanges  and  correapondenta  immediately  on  issue,  but  a  limited 
number  of  copies  uf  each  edition  remains  for  distribution  iu  accordance  with  subae- 
qnent  demands.  The  residue  of  the  several  editions  not  completely  exhausted  ia  kept 
under  the  snpetvision  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge.  The  editions  of  moat  of  (he  reports  are 
exbansted;  the  undistributed  residue  numbers  about  4,300  volumes. 

A  somewhat  important  class  of  property,  though  of  limited  value,  in  office  furni- 
ture, with  the  reqnisite  stationery  for  current  use,  as  well  bh  photographic  apparatus 
and  material.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  Ibrniture  and  apparatus  is  less  than 
^,600.  The  custody  and  use  of  furniture,  apparataa,  stationery,  and  other  materials 
36 
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are  regnlateil  by  a  cnetodial  system  devised  for  the  parpose,  which  hnn  been  fr>iiii<l  to 
nork  satiafactorily. 

A  considerable  number  of  original  engraTinge  nseil  for  the  illiiatiatioa  of  reports 
are  catalognod  and  arranged  in  cases  in  the  ofSco  of  the  Barean,  while  the  original 
copy  for  illostrations  is  also  preserved,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  ohacge  of  the  illna- 
trator.  The  8tereotype<l  plates  from  which  the  rnporta  arc  printed  are  from  time  to 
time  turned  over  to  the  Bnrean  by  the  Pnblio  Printer.  Tiiese  are  stored  partly  in 
the  i^mithaonian  building,  partly  in  the  basemeut  of  the  building  in  vrbicb  the  offloe 
'  ia  located. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  inexpedient  toncqnire 
field  property  in  any  considerable  amount,  since  the  cost  of  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  animals,  vehicles,  and  camp  eqnipage  exceeds  the  charges  for  hire;  accord- 
ingly, there  is  practically  no  field  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau. 

The  collaborators  engaged  in  field  operations  collect  ethnological  material,  in 
greater  ot  less  quantities,  for  purposes  of  study.  All  such  material  is  transferred 
to  the  National  Museum,  and  commonly  the  reqnisite  studies  are  conducted  within 
that  building. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  satisf^tory  progress  was  made  in  enriching  the  mans- 
Bcript  collections,  the  series  of  photographs,  and  the  collections  of  material  objects 
for  the  Museam,  as  indicated  in  other  pnragraphtt.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for 
stationery  and  laboratory  supplies  were  $1,900;  for  furniture,  $750,  and  for  the  puT- 
cbaso  of  necessary  books  of  reference  and  standard  works,  S850. 

The  Bureau  is  domiciled  in  rented  quarters,  i.  e,,  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Adams 
Building,  1333-1335  F  street,  Washington.  These  quarters  are  limited,  hardly  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  work.  Dnring  the  winter,  when  oBlce  work  isin  active 
progress,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  as  many  as  two  or  three  collaborators  to  work 
in  private  quarters,  while  some  of  the  permanent  property  (stereotype  plates,  etc.) 
of  the  Bureau  ia  stored  in  the  Smithsonian  and  National  Museum  buildings,  and  the 
publications  are  stored  in  and  distribated  from  the  baseinent  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director, 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Waloott. 

.  Ethnologic  researches  have  been  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1898,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provision  "  for  continuing 
researches  relating  to  tbe  American  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  approved  June  4, 1897. 

The  work  has  been  carried  forward  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  operations  sub- 
mitted on  June  14,  1897.  The  field  operations  of  tbe  Director  and  the  collaborators 
have  extended  into  Arizona,  Chlhnahna,  Conhuila,  Indian  Territory,  Uaine,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Uexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Ontario,  and  Texas,  while  special 
agents  have  conducted  operations  iu  Alaska,  Argentina,  British  Columbia,  Califor- 
nia, Chile,  Greenland,  Oregon,  and  Washington  State.  The  ofilce  work  has  included 
the  colleetioD  of  material  from  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nortli  Dakota,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  The  researches  in  the  office  have  dealt 
with  material  ttom  nearly  all  of  the  States  aqd  from  other  pori^ions  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  organization  of  the  work  haa  grown  out  of  a  classit^cation  of  ethnic  science 
based  on  the  researches  of  tbe  Bureau.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  science 
of  man  has  advanoed  rapidly  dnring  the  last  twenty  years  through  the  efibrts  of 
able  investigators  in  difierent  countries,  tbe  advance  has  been  particularly  rapid  in 
the  United  States.  No  small  part  of  this  advance  must  be  ascribed  to  tbe  faraighted 
governmental  policy  of  maintaining  researches  among  tbe  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
American  continents,  yet  a  part  of  the  progress  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  wide 
range  in  etbnlo  phenomena  with  which  American  atadeata  are  favored.    The  invea- 
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tigator  in  thia  country  ma;  eatiily  come  in  contact  with  repi««entatJTM  of  ever; 
rsc« — of  ever;  Important  struin  of  blood.  At  the  Buiue  time  he  ma;  ataci;  every 
important  grade  in  culture,  from  the  savagery  of  aome  of  the  Indian  tribea,  through 
the  barboriBm  of  others,  up  to  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  repreaented  by 
the  bettor  part  of  our  population.  One  of  the  conBoquenceii  of  this  favonble  eon- 
dilion  for  atudy  has  been  the utimulatiun  of  obsersation  and  the  enoouragement  of 
strictly  soientihc  methoda  of  reaearch.  Another  renalt  is  found  m  the  amaasing  of 
truatworthy  data  in  nnequaled  amonut  for  comparative  study.  The  geueral  resalt 
18  expressed  in  eitensiou  and  reSuemcnt  of  ethnic  science,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
application  of  ethnology  to  practical  aflairs. 

The  ayatemization  of  the  science  wbicli  reanlts  from  a  conaideration  of  its  snliject- 
matt«r  aa  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  the  Hiirean  vras  set  forth  somewhat  fully  in 
the  last  report,  and  it  ia  foUoweil  m  the  present  report.  The  HCiencu  for  nhioh  the 
Bureau  was  organi7.ed  under  the  act  of  CongrexH  tn-ats  but  slightly  of  the  aomatio 
characteristics  of  the  native  trilies  of  America.  Its  researches  exteuil  ratlier  over 
thoM  characteriBticB  eihiliited  by  men  in  tlie  tribal  state  an  they  are  portrayed  in 
cultural  elements.  These  elements  of  <'haTui-t(^r  arise  in  the  methods  pursued  by 
the  tribesmen  for  tlie  purpose  of  aacnring  plesBure,  welfSire,  Justice,  expreesiou,  and 
opinion.  The  pursuits  involve  actlvitiea  vhlch  are  esthetic,  induatrial,  govem- 
iu«ntal,  linguistic,  and  educational,  and  these  giveriae  tothescieuoeaof  eathrtology, 
technology,  aoeiology,  philology,  and  sophiology. 

iriKIJ>  RBSEARCII  AND  RXI'LOHATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Director  wna  engaged  in  an  examination 
of  certain  shell  monudH  ou  the  count  of  Maine  recoiinoitered  during  the  preceding 
aeasoti.  Limited  collections  were  node,  but  the  associations  were  noted  with  can 
and  computed  with  those  characteristic  of  tlie  Indians  still  living  in  the  vicinity. 
The  work  resulted  in  the  complete  JdentiUcation  of  the  mound  bailders  with  the 
tribes  found  on  the  same  coaat  by  white  men  early  in  the  settlement  of  this  country. 

During  July  Mi.  F.  W.  Hodge  repaired  to  Arizona,  joining  Dr.  Fowkes  during  the 
excavation  of  the  ruins  near  Snowflake,  south  of  Holbrooh,  and  later  accompanying 
him  to  Tnsayan  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  further  insight  into  the  summer  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hopi  Indiana  and  additional  knowle<lge  of  the  ruina  of  their  former 
villages.  Leaving  Dr.  Fewkes  and  his  parly  late  In  August,  be  «isit«d  Ihe  remark- 
able, but  little-known,  ruins  on  the  mesaa  surrounding  CeboUita  Valley,  about  35 
miles  south  of  Grant,  H.  Hex.,  making  pUotographa  of  noteworthy  features  and 
gronnd  plans  of  some  of  the  more  intureettng  structures.  After  spending  several 
days  in  this  work  Mr.  Hodge  visited  the  pneblos  of  Lagana  and  Acoma,  witnessing, 
at  the  latter  village,  the  interesting  Fiesta  de  San  Estevon,  and,  on  September  3, 
proceeded  with  his  party  to  the  widely  known  Mesa  Encantada,  some  3  miles  &om 
Acoma,  the  traditional  home  of  these  Incliane  during  prehistoric  times.  The  pre- 
cipitous height  was  climbed,  the  night  was  spunt  on  the  summit,  and  aft«r  carefully 
examining  its  entire  sorfiice  Mr.  Hodge  was  successful  in  liuding  ample  traces  of 
Indian  occupancy  at  u  remote  period.  He  also  found  Iraoes  of  au  ancient  pathway 
leading  toward  the  summit,  and  quantities  of  prehistoric  ware  in  the  talus,  to 
which  it  had  evidently  been  washed  from  the  aammit  of  the  mesa;  accordingly  he 
was  able  to  snbatatitiate  the  essential  features  of  an  Aoouia  tradition. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  foand  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  occupied  in  collecting 
aboriginal  material  froni  a  prebistorio  ruin  known  as  Kintiel,  or  Pneblo  Grande, 
located  on  an  upper  wash  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  between  Navabo  station  and 
(iooado,  in  eastern  central  Arizona.  Situated  midway  between  the  Tusayan  and 
ZnOi  gronpa  of  pueblos,  the  origin  of  this  ruin  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
ft  problem  to  investigators  in  this  Held;  but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fewkea  show 
qnile  conclaeively  that  the  art  reuiaius  uiiearlhed  resemble  more  closely  thoae  of 
Ualoua,  Heshotauthla,  and  other  ancient  Zufii  Tillages  Iham  those  of  the  prehietoric 
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pueblos  of  Tnsaran.  ExcavatioDi  were  oondaoted  in  the  cemeteriM,  uo  well  as  lii 
the  ruin  of  the  village,  in  each  of  which  an  interesting  oolleotlon  of  pott«ry  and 
bone  and  Btoue  implements  was  unearthed. 

Fully  tatisGed  nith  the  reaults  at  this  point,  Dr.  Fewkeo  returned  to  the  rail- 
road, and  from  Holbrook  proceeded  to  the  Tioinityof  Pinedale,  near  tbe  northeni  lior- 
der  of  the  White  Honntaiu  Apache  EeseryatioD,  where  another  i nteiust  in g  collection 
of  objects  woa  made.  Although  the  ruins  from  nhicli  they  nere  recovered  are  more 
remote  from  the  present  Tuaayan  villages  thou  are  those  of  Klntiel,  they  are  more 
closely  similar  in  form  and  in  symbolic  decoration  to  ancient  Tosayan  art  products 
than  are  the  Hpeoimens  obtained  from  the  latter  place. 

Ezcavatioua  were  next  conducted  in  an  interestiog  ruin  about  4  miles  west  of 
Snowflake,  which,  like  those  of  Plnedale,  were  hitherto  unknown  to  archieologists. 
Eeeearches  at  this  point  extended  over  a  periodof  aG»rtnigbt,  being  conducted  both 
in  the  house  ruins  and  in  the  cemeteries  north  ward  aud  son  th  west  ward  tbereof.  An 
nnnsually  large  eoUection  of  fictile  ware,  as  well  as  a  very  intereatiug  but  smaller 
collection  of  bone,  stone,  aud  shell  objects,  were  here  recovered.  By  the  middle  of 
August  Dr.  Fewkas  returned  witti  his  party  to  Holbrook,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
the  Tnsayan  villages,  wberu  he  made  observatioua  Bupplenientsry  to  thoRe  condnGl«d 
in  prBTiooe  years  In  connection  with  the  Snake  Dance  and  related  ceremonies. 

During  September  Dr.  Fewkes  Tisitcd  that  part  of  the  upper  Oila  Valley  called 
Pueblo  Vi^o,  and  examined  the  exterior  ruins  in  that  region  discovered  and  described 
by  Emory  and  Johnston  in  1646.  He  conducted  arch teolog leal  work  in  muuuds  near 
Solomonville  and  San  Joee  de  Pueblo  Viejo,  and  collected  several  hundred  objectu 
fnim  these  localities.  These  ruins  were  found  to  liear  oloseorchitectural  resemblance 
t«  those  near  Phceulx  and  Tempo,  and  to  indicate  adobe  houses  with  walls  supported 
by  logs  and  stones,  clustered  about  a  central  building  which  served  for  prelection  or 
fur  ceremonial  purposes.  Pottery  and  other  objects  from  these  ruins  were  found  to 
be  Identical  with  those  f^om  near  Casa  Qrande.  It  was  discoveretl  that  the  ancieut 
people  of  this  valley  sometimes  buried  their  dead  in  their  houses,  but  that  the  larger 
namber  were  cremated.  The  calcined  bouses  and  ashes  of  the  latter  were  placed  In 
decorated  Jars  and  buried  in  pyral  mounds.  Remains  of  extensive  prehistoric  irri- 
gating ditches,  reservoirs,  and  terraced  gardens  show  that  the  valley  was  extensively 
farmed  in  ancient  times,  and  the  large  number  of  ruined  housesindicate  an  extensive 
population.  An  iustruotive  collection  of  pottery,  beads,  shells,  and  sacrificial  objects 
was  obtained  from  a  cave  in  the  mountains  north  of  Pueblo  Vi^o. 

Dnripg  a  part  of  his  field  season  Dr.  Fewkes  had  the  aid  of  Idi.  F.  W.  Hodge,  and 
during  the  entire  summer  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  lesearohea  of  Dr.  Fewkes  conducted  dnrlng  this  summer 
were  remarkably  successful  both  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  collections  aoquire<l 
and  In  the  archieologic  and  ethnologic  data  lecocded. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  Mr.  James  Mooney  took  the  field  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  contiguous  Mexican  States  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  among  various 
tribes,  information  additional  to  that  obtained  among  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowa-Apaclie 
of  Oklahoma  concerning  the  primitive  rites  iu  which  peyute,  more  popularly  known 
as  "mescal,"  Is  nsed  as  a  narcotic  and  stimolant.  Incidentally  to  this  work,  Mr. 
Mooney  made  a  brief  visit  to  a  series  of  interesting  pueblo  ruins,  attribnlod  to  thii 
neighboring  Tewa  Indiana,  on  a  mesa  12  miles  westward  from  Espanola,  above 
Santa  F^,  on  the  Rio  Qrande,  in  New  Mexico.  These  remains  are  of  considerable 
local  repute,  bnt  thus  far  they  have  not  been  seriously  excavated. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaohe,  numbering  850  on  a  reservation  in  northern  New  Mexico, 
were  the  next  object  of  Mr.  Mooney's  attention.  This  tribe  formerly  roamed  over 
the  section  eastward  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  ou  the  head  waters  of  Arkansas 
and  Canadian  rivers,  but  affiliated  with  the  Ute  rather  than  with  the  plains  tribes. 
It  was  found  that  they  knew  of  the  peyote  only  through  temporary  association  with 
the  Hesoolero  a  few  years  ago  when  the  two  tribes  were  for  a  time  ou  one  reserva- 
tion.   The  Mescalero  Apache,  numbering  450  on  a  reservation  in  sontheastem  New 
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Mexico,  were  next  visited.  Theae  Indiana,  whose  {>opiilar  iiamo  is  derived  from 
their  iiao  of  the  "tneecal''  or  peyote,  ar«  regardeii  by  thepliuiu  tribes  as  masters 
in  all  that  concerns  the  plant,  but  from  information  received  through  their  best 
iuformaata,  as  welt  us  from  ai^tanil;  nituessJDg  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Mooney  fonud 
the  rite  to  be  ileclining  nmoug  them,  iargely  through  the  difflcuity  of  procnring  the 
plant  in  their  isuiated  condition,  as  it  reqnireB  five  days' joumoy  on  horseback  to 
obtain  a  necessary  supply.  Living  with  tlie  Meacalero,  Mr.  Mooney  discovered  aaiim- 
berof  Lipauaud  a  few  Kiowa-Apache  ludians.  The  Lipaii  were  a  predatory  tribe  of 
eatitern  Texas  and  were  practically  exterminated  some  thirty  years  ago  on  aoconnt 
of  their  raiding  propensities  against  both  Texas  and  Mexico.  Of  the  remnant  a  few 
are  incorporated  with  ttie  Tonkawa,  a  few  Joined  the  Mcscalfro  nod  Kinwn-Apache, 
while  others,  probably  the  larger  number,  dod  to  the  Santa  Uosa  Monntaine,  in 
northern  Mexico,  where  tUcy  still  live.  Mr.  Mooney  obtained  through  the  Lipan 
further  information  in  regard  to  several  Texan  tribes,  including  the  KaTank]iwa 
and  Tonkawa,  of  whom  little  has  been  known,  and  from  them  also  deUnito  infor- 
mation was  obtained  in  regard  t«  the  use  of  peyote  among  the  Tarahuniari  of  Mexico. 

Having  completed  hia  investigationB  among  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  Mr.  Mocmey  devoted  attention  to  the  remnants  of  the  Piro,  Tiwa, 
Rnnia,  and  Manso  tribes  on  the  Rio  Grande,  below  EI  Paso,  in  Texas  and  Chihuahua. 
These  Indians,  now  practically  Mexicanlsed,  are  the  descendants  of  a  large  nsmber 
of  natives  who  were  taken  by  Governor  Otermin  on  his  retreat  ftom  Santa  F^  to  El 
Paso  and  settled  at  their  present  location  during  the  Pueblo  rebellion  in  1680.  He 
obtained  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  former  status  of  these  people,  and 
conducted  also  some  linguistic  researebes  to  which  refereui'e  will  later  1>e  made. 

Mr.  Mooney  next  proceeded  to  the  mountain  country  of  Texas,  soutbeaatward 
from  El  Paso,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  tbe  p«yot«  from  information  given  by  the 
Mescaleros.  Two  ur  more  varieties  of  the  plant  were  found  in  this  section,  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  Rio  Grande.  In  January  Mr.  Mooney  continued  southward  to  the  Taro- 
humari  country  in  quest  of  additional  information  concerning  the  rites  and  cnatome 
of  that  tribe  of  which  peyote  forms  tbe  feature.  Tbe  Tarahumari  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  trit>CB  in  Korth  America,  their  number  being  variously  eetimat«d  at  from 
50,000  to  80,000;  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole  mountain  region  of  the  State  of  Cbi- 
hnahua.  They  ]>erform  a  number  of  interesting  oeremoniea  in  which  the  peyote 
plays  an  important  role;  indeed,  the  plant  Is  a  prominent  part  of  the  medicine 
man's  stock  in  trade,  rather  than  something  used  by  the  tribe  at  large,  as  among  the 
Kiowa  and  associated  tribes  to  the  northward.  Several  varieties  of  the  peyote  are 
recognixtxl  by  the  Tarahumari,  who  procure  the  plant  chiefly  about  ^anta  Rosalia, 
in  southeastern  Chlbnabna.  Information  concerning  the  ceremonial  use  of  the 
peyote  by  the  neighboring  Tepehuan  tribes  was  likewise  gaine<l,  and  the  soutbern- 
raost  limit  of  it«  use  in  Mexico  was  also  determined. 

Aside  from  his  researches  in  this  interesting  subject,  Mr.  Mooney  made  an  exami- 
nation of  some  large  burial  oaves  near  Agnae  Colientex,  abont  200  miles  southwest- 
ward  &om  Chihuahua  city.  Although  the  prini'ipal  one  of  these  caves  had  been 
excavated  by  residents  in  the  hope  of  tlndiug  buried  treasure,  and  their  contents 
thereby  disturbed,  Mr.  Mooney  sncoeeded  in  recovering  a  well-preserved  mummy 
with  its  original  wrappings  of  matting  and  native  ciotb  and  the  accompanying  food 
and  water  vosaels,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Xatiunal  Muscnm.  These  and 
kindred  observations  throw  much  light  on  the  little-known  mortuary  customs  of  the 
region. 

During  Angust  and  September  Dr.  Albert  S.  Gatscbet  was  occupied  in  linguistic 
researches  begun  during  the  preceding  year  among  the  Aigonquian  tribes  in  Maine 
and  contiguous  parts  of  New  Brnnswiok.  His  work  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of 
his  vocabularies  and  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  texts,  valuable  not  only  as 
indices  of  linguistic  structure,  but  as  records  of  tribal  history,  onstoms,  social 
organization,  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  J.N.  B.Hewitt  spent  the  antnmn  in  the  field  in  northern  New  York  and  neigh- 
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boring  parte  of  Ontario,  collecting  linguistio  and  aooiologic  data  roquiied  for  tli« 
fnil  comparative  atud;  of  the  Iroquoian  tribes.  He  was  atao  able  to  obtain  new  and 
valnable  additions  to  the  series  of  creation  myths  for  which  these  Indians  aro  nota- 
ble, and  throngb  which  their  names  have  become  eatensively  incorporated  in  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

Oil  November  4,  IS91,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  of  Princeton  University,  who  was  abont 
to  sail  for  Argentina,  was  specially  commissioned  to  make  collections  among  the 
Indian  trib«s  of  South  America;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  he  sent  hia 
first  shipment  of  material,  representing  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  whose  charaoter- 
iatiOH  liave  attracted  atteutinn  for  oenturiee. 

On  January  11, 1898,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowkewnaemployedtemporarity  tomakesrcbieo- 
logical  surveys  and  excavations  in  au  interesting  locality  in  Kentucky.  These  exca- 
vations were  particularly  snocessful,  yielding  a  oonsidentble  qnantity  of  valuable 
arohKologic  material,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  National  Mnsenm. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  £ical  year  Dr.  Robert  Stein,  attached  to  Lieut. 
R.  K.  Peary's  Arctic  expedidon  for  the  pnrpose  of  exploring  a  little-known  stretch 
of  the  coast  of  western  Greenland,  was  commissioned  to  make  archteologicol 
researcbea  and  collections.  He  was  landed  on  August  10,  1697,  and  remained  until 
September  1,  when  lie  was  taken  up  by  Lieutenant  Peary  on  hia  return  tri]i.  During 
Dr.  Stein's  at»y  on  a  part  of  the  coaat  uot  now  inhabited,  he  discovered  abundant 
traces  of  ancient  habitation  by  the  Eskimo,  and  collected  a  qnantity  of  sumatologic 
and  other  material. 

The  objective  material  collected  during  these  explorations  has  been  placed  in  the 
National  Museum ;  the  new  data  have  been  added  to  the  archives  and  Incorporated 
in  memoirs  now  in  preparation  or  completed  for  publication,  as  indicated  iu  other 
paragraphs.  The  scientific  reanlte  of  the  work  ore  summarized  in  the  following 
pages. 

Okvicb  Researcb. 

work  in  ksthetology. 

Mr.  Prank  Hamilton  Gushing  has  continued  the  study  and  arrangement  of  hia 
aolloctlona  of  aliorigiiial  handiwork  ftom  weatem  Florida,  and  liua  made  progress  in 
the  preparation  of  a  re|iort  on  the  prebiatoric  key-dwellorH  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  collections  were  kept 
in  the  Museum  of  Archieology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were 
shipped  on  nccount  of  the  inadequate  space  then  afforded  by  the  National  Mnsenm 
for  unpacking  and  assembling;  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  the  capacity  of 
the  Museum  was  increased  by  the  introdnotion  of  galleries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
collection  waa  brought  to  Washington  and  arranged  in  cases  and  on  tables  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  study.  In  the  course  of  his  work  Mr.  Cushing  has  made 
extensive  comparisons  between  his  specimena  and  those  obtained  by  other  archsolo- 
gists  from  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  comparative  atndies  are 
highly  significant.  The  Florida  collections  are  rendered  exceptionally  valuable  by 
reason  of  the  targe  number  of  specimena  made  ttota  and  decorated  with  animal  and 
vegetal  substances,  which  are  ordinarily  perishable,  though  preserved  in  high  per- 
fttctionin  the  muck- beds  associated  with  the  Florida  Keys.  Accordingly,  the  material 
serves  better  than  any  other  collection  thus  far  made  to  connect  the  records  of  the 
early  explorers  with  the  obaervations  of  later  times ;  at  the  same  time  it  aervee  to 
round  out  knowledge  concerning  the  pre-Columbian  handinork  of  the  Indians  in  all 
of  the  softer,  more  dexible,  and  more  easily  destmotiblesubstances,  and  accordingly 
pecmita  comparison  of  designs  wrought  in  a  wide  range  of  materials. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  has  continued  the  preparation  of  reports  on  hia  arehieo- 
logic  reaearches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Tbeae  researoliea  were  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  colloctJona  of  aboriginal  art  products  for 
the  National  Moaoum.    The  large  collections  embrace  a  remarkably  complete  series 
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of  primitive  dealfCuB  and  motives  in  fiutile  ware,  including  the  odaptatiou  of  mytb- 
olo^c,  animal,  bird  sod  feather,  insect,  and  reptilian  figures.  Many  of  ttieM  areso 
higlilj  oouveotiuaalized  ibat  they  wuuld  have  been  pracUaally  uuinterpretable 
nithunt  the  knowledge  of  Taeayan  mythologic  and  aociologio  concepta  vrhieh  Dr. 
Fewkes  fortunately  possedees;  consequently  be  has  been  enabled  to  make  sub- 
Btauiial  oontributioDB  to  knowledge  of  the  development  of  artistic  coucepta,  the 
resalts  of  which  are  incorporated  in  two  memoirs  for  publication,  respectively,  lu 
the  sevent«enth  and  nlueteeutli  aunnal  reports. 

In  connevtiou  with  other  researches,  Hr.  W  J  McOee  hoa  miule  inquiries  from  dole- 
gatioiis  of  IiiiliauH  vinitiBg  Woshingtou  concerning  the  eymbolio  use  of  feathers, 
especially  in  connection  with  hsaddreasee.  It  ie  well  known  to  students  that  the 
iiau  of  feathers,  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  decorative  merely,  is  esseu- 
tially  eymbolio ;  but  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  have  not  been  ascertained  hitherto, 
save  casually  and  among  a  few  tribes.  During  the  year,  the  feather  eyiubolism  of 
the  Pooka  and  Ojibwa  tribes  haa  been  discovered  and  recorded  with  tolerable  com- 
pleMoew. 

WORK  IN  TBCUNULOGY. 

Aria  and  IndnstrieH  arc  correlated  factors  iu  human  progress,  and  the  lines  of  con- 
ceptual dxvtlopmunt  traced  through  the  study  of  art  motives  eluGidal«  the  growth 
of  industrial  devices.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  ci ill aliora tors  in  connection 
with  ait  motives  hns  cuntribnted  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  abmiginul  technol- 
ogy. During  the  yearapeoiol  attention  was  given  to  lines  of  technical  development, 
as  indicated  in  previous  reports  and  in  the  oi^quieitiun  of  malerial  for  study  and 
preservation  in  the  Museum.  Especially  valuable  ia  the  Steiner  collection,  f^om  the 
mounds  of  Etowah  Valley,  Georgia,  It  comprises  3,315  specimens  of  stone  imple- 
ments, earthenware,  and  symbolic  and  decorative  objects  of  copper,  shell,  and  stone. 
The  Indians  of  this  district,  builders  of  the  great  Ktowah  mound  and  other  monu- 
ments, were  pecoliarly  fertile  iu  artistic  and  indnetrial  dcvicen.  In  this  region  the 
progressive  tribes  of  the  Si ouuu  stock,  the  vigorous  Cherokee,  one  or  more  of  the  wide- 
ranging  Algoniiuian  tribes,  Ihe  little-known  Yuchi,  and  some  of  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  oame  iu  frequent  contact,  while  the  influence  of  the  arts  and  iudnstries  of  the 
kay -dwellers  of  Florida  was  constantly  felt.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  ideas  ami  iilt!alH  were 
etimulated  by  contact,  whether  peaceful  or  not,  and  the  devices  representing  the 
rapidly  growing  concepts  ate  especially  signilicant  and  useful  in  tracing  the  course 
of  indnstrial  development  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Another  noteworthy  aci|ui> 
sitiou  is  the  Morris  collection  from  Arkanaaa,  comprising  ISl  pieces  of  potI«ry, 
together  with  a  number  of  stone  implements  and  other  olijocte.  The  colli^ctiou  is 
especially  valuable  as  an  illuatration  of  types  of  pottery  hitherto  rare  or  unknown. 
Hut  the  most  importaut  acquisition  of  archie ologic  objects  procnred  during  the  year 
is  comprised  in  the  colleotious  uiude  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  from  the  ruins  of  Kio- 
tiol,  Pinedale,  Four-mile,  Soloiuouville,  and  others  iu  eastern  and  southern  Arizona 
and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  an  elaborate  report  on  which  is  now  being  prepared. 
Like  the  collections  obtained  at  Sikyatki,  AwatobI,  and  other  Tusayan  rnina,  these 
include  tictile  an<l  textile  products,  stone,  bone,  and  woodeu  implements,  and  object* 
of  shell  and  stoue  used  for  personal  adornment.  In  symbolic  decorative  featurea 
the  mortuary  food  and  water  vessels,  ae  well  as  many  of  the  utensils  reoovored  from 
the  houses,  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  collections  have  been  deposited  iu  the 
National  Museum. 

The  process  of  culture  iu  all  the  five  departments  is  by  invention  and  aecnltura- 
tiou.  The  invention  is  at  first  individual,  but  when  invention  is  accepted  and  used 
by  others  it  ie  accultnral,  and  the  invention  of  the  individual  may  be  ailded  to  the 
invention  of  others,  ao  that  it  may  bo  the  inventiun  of  many  men.  Objects  may  be 
used  without  designed  modification,  or  they  may  be  designedly  modified  for  a  purpose. 
The  use  of  objects  without  the  designed  modification  of  them  has  been  appplied 
to  Seri  stone  implemeutfl  by  Mr,  McGee,  when  he  calls  such  modified  implements 
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protollthio,  while  the  loudi&ed  atoue  implemeota  h«  calls  levbtiolitlilo.  The  two 
phases  are  widely  dietinct,  not  onlj'  in  type  of  object,  but  oveQ  tuore  in  the  meutal 
operations  exemplified  by  the  objeote;  for  the  pn>tolithio  objects  represent  unde- 
aigued  adaptation  and  modiUcatioa  of  oobblea  ploked  up  at  random,  while  the  others 
represent  designed  shaping  in  oocordsnoe  with  preconceived  ideals.  The  coexist- 
ence of  tho  incongmons  t;p«e  seomcd  puzzling  at  the  outset,  but  was  provisioually 
ascribed  to  tbe  difference  in  occupation  between  tbo  seizes,  the  women  using  the 
protollthio  implements  and  the  warriors  ntaking  and  usini;  tlio  teohuolithic  weapons, 
further  study  showed  that  the  objects  of  obipped  stone  imitate  iu  every  cHsential 
respect  the  aboriginal  weapons  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Serl,  including  the 
Papago  and  Yaki;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  uiyBticiem  thrown  arciuud  tbe 
stone  arrowpoiute  by  tb«  8eri  sliomans,  indicated  that  the  idea  of  tlie  tachnoiitbic 
weapon  was  ftcqnired  tbrou);h  warfare.  Kxaminal.iun  of  other  oboracteristics  of  the 
Seri  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation  served  to  expluiu  various  puitziiiig  features 
and  at  the  eame  time  established  the  validity  of  tlie  Interpretation.  The  Seri 
have  been  at  war  with  alien  tribes  almost  constantly  since  the  time  of  Columbus, 
and  indeed  long  before,  as  indicated  by  archieologic  evidence.  Most  of  their  arts 
and  iudustliea  ore  exueediugly  primitive;  yet  here  and  there  features  imitating 
those  cliaracteristic  of  neighlioriug  tribes,  or  even  of  white  men,  ore  found.  Thus 
they  use  olios  for  oorryiug  water  which  are  fairly  distinctive  in  type,  though  appar- 
ently bused  on  alien  models,  yet  malie  no  other  use  of  balled  clay.  They  substitnte 
cast-off  rags  and  fabrics  obtained  by  plunder  for  their  own  fabrics,  wrought  with 
great  labor  from  inferior  tilwra.  Since  tho  adjacent  waters  have  been  uavigated 
they  have  learned  to  collect  Hotsam,  using  tattered  sailcloth  iu  lieu  of  pelican-skin 
bloolcets,  cask  staves  in  lion  of  shells  as  paddles  for  their  balsas,  hoop-iron  in  lien 
of  charred  hardwood  as  anowpoints  for  hunting,  and  iron  spikes  in  lien  of  bone 
hftrpoona  for  taking  turtles;  and  almost  withont  esoeption  these  modiflaatiooe  in 
custom  have  arisen  withont  amicable  relation  and  despite — indeed  largely  by 
teason  of— deep-seated  enmity  against  tbe  alien  peoples. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

In  wi:;iology  Ur.  HoOee  has  observed  some  interesting  foets  which  giro  light  on 
tho  develoumeiit  of  institutions  among  the  tribes  of  America,  especially  in  the 
acculturation  that  spreads  from  one  unfrjendiy  tribe  to  another,  which  he  calls 
piratical  acculturation.  The  Apache  and  Papago  tribes  have  been  bitterly  inimical 
from  time  iiumemorial,  the  oldest  creation  legends  of  the  Papago  describing  the 
separation  of  tbe  peoples  in  the  beginning;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  custom  among  them 
which  boa  not  been  shaped  partially  or  completely  by  the  inimical  tribe.  The 
habitat  of  tbe  Papago  in  the  bard  desert  is  that  to  which  tbey  have  been  forced  by 
tbe  predatory  Apache;  tho  industries  of  the  Papago  ore  shaped  liy  the  conditions  of 
(be  habitat  and  by  tbe  perpetual  autioipatlon  of  attack;  the  traditions  recounted  by 
the  old  men  are  chiefly  of  battle  against  tbe  Apache;  even  tbe  ceremonies  and  belief 
ore  connected  with  that  eternal  vigilance  which  they  have  found  tbe  price  of  safety, 
and  with  the  wiles  and  devices  of  the  ever-present  euemy.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  element  in  the  acculturation  is  that  oouuected  with  belief,  for  to  the 
primitive  mind  tbeeScieucy  of  a  weapon  is  not  mechanical  but  mystical,  an  expres- 
sion of  auperphysiool  potency,  and  each  enemy  strives  constantly  to  coax  or  suborn 
the  beost-go^  and  potencies  of  tbe  other;  ao  the  Papago  warrior  went  confidently 
to  battle  against  the  Apache  when  protected  by  a  charm,  or  fetish,  including  an 
Apache  arrowpoint  taken  in  conflict,  and  felt  assured  of  victory  if  his  worolnb  was 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  enemy  and  potentialized  by  a  plume  or  inscription 
appealing  to  the  Apache  deity.  Even  later  in  the  scale  of  development,  after  the 
piratical  acculturation  is  measurably  amicable,  this  factor  remains  strong,  as  among 
the  clans  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  some  other  tcihea  in  which  tbe  aim  of  marriage  set- 
tlement is  tbe  ooquisitiou,  not  of  property  or  kindred  per  se,  but  of  goda  and  tradi- 
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tioDH  concerning  tbcni.  The  ^uiTnl  Inw  of  pirtttii^nl  acciiltiiriition  Rnili  1 
ble  examples  aiaong  tlie  tuorc-  ]irimitive  p<iopluB  of  thit  norld,  noil  pbases  of  it  bave 
beeu  retoguized  id  tbe  propoiition  that  ciinijiLeriiig  trilicB  take  (lie  1au][ua^  of  tbe 
conquered.  Other  phaHva  bnve  lieeu  perceived,  e.  g.,  lu  the  hypothesia  of  primitive 
"  Dinrriage  l)y  capture."  Various  earlier  students  Imve  noted  that  actual  or  cere- 
nioiiiat  capture  uf  thf  bride  is  a  part  of  marringi-  among  certain  tribes,  and  have 
assumed  that  thiH  was  the  initial  form  of  matiug  auiong  priniitive  peoplen;  later 
resi-an-him  have  sbovrn  that,  in  the  loweet  of  the  four  great  culture  stages,  mating 
is  regulated  b;  tbe  fi^miiles  auil  their  male  ronsanguineal  kindred.  Bo  that  mar- 
riagi:  by  capture  of  brides  can  not  occur;  yrt  thwre  is  a  step  earlj  in  the  stage  of 
pateninl  organi/.utiou  in  which  a  certain  form  of  marriage  by  capture  has  arisen  in 
America,  and  may  easily  have  become  prominent  on  other  contiuenta.  Wbeu  tribes 
are  lu  tbat  unstable  condition  of  amity  resulting  in  )>eareful  interludefl  between 
periods  of  strife — a  stage  characteristic  of  savagery  and  much  of  barbarism — tbe 
intertribal  association  frequently  results  in  irregular  matches  betwet'u  members  of 
the  alien  tribex;  commonly  eucb  mating  is  punished  by  one  or  both  tribes,  though 
amuug  many  peoples  there  are  special  regalations  uuder  wbirh  the  uU'eune  may  be 
condoned — o.  g.,  the  groom  may  be  subjected  to  line,  to  Tanning  the  gantlet,  to 
ostrai'iem  until  children  are  born,  etc.  Yet  while  both  bride  and  groom  incur  dii- 
pleiuture  and  even  risk  i>f  life  through  such  matches,  there  is  a  chance  of  atb'ndant 
advantage  which  may  counterbalance  the  risk ;  fur  it  frequi^ntlj  happen*  that  the 
groom,  eHpoeially  if  of  tbe  wl^ake^  tribe,  eventually  guios  the  amity  and  support  of 
bis  wife's  kinsmen,  while  in  some  cases  the  elder  men  au<l  elder  women  of  one  or 
both  tribes  recognise  the  ilesirability  of  a  coalition  which  can  tend  only  to  nnite 
tbe  deities  of  both,  and  so  benelit  each  in  greater  or  lesser  measure.  Researches 
among  the  Amerir^in  aborigineH  have  already  shown  that,  hu  far  an  tbis  continent  is 
coucerned,  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  correlative,  the  former  referring  to  the  clan 
aud  the  latter  to  the  tribe  or  other  group;  they  have  also  shown  that  tbe  limitations 
of  exogamy  and  tbe  extension  of  endogamy  are  ingetiious  devices  for  promoting 
peace;  ouil  it  is  now  bi'<'oming  clearer  that  iutertribal  nuirriage,  whether  by 
mutually  airaugcd  elopemcntor  by  capture  of  the  bride,  may  be  n,  nii'aua  of  extend- 
ing endogamy  and  uniting  aliens,  aud  thereby  of  ra icing  acculturation  from  the 
piratical  plane  to  thikt  of  amicable  interchange.  The  applicutiiiiis  uf  tbe  law  of 
piratical  acculturation  are  innumerable.  In  the  light  of  the  law,  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  how  inimical  tribes  are  gradually  brought  to  use  similar  weapons  and 
implements,  to  adopt  similar  modes  of  thinking  and  working,  to  worship  similar 
(.eities,  and  thus  to  be  brought  f^oiii  complete  dissouauce  to  poteutial  harmouy  when- 
soever the  exigency  of  primitive  life  may  serve;  and  thns  the  course  of  tbat  ood- 
vergent  development,  whii'h  is  the  moat  important  lenHon  the  American  aborigines 
have  given  to  tbe  world,  is  made  clear.  Some  idea  may  be  formed,  also,  of  tbe  bia- 
tory  of  piratioal  acculturation. 


Dr.  Albert  S.  (iatHchet  has  continued  the  preparation  of  a,  comparative  Tooabn I ary 
of  Algonquian  dialects,  making  satisfactory  progrese.  The  Algonqniiin  linguistic 
stock  waa  tbe  moHt  extensive  of  North  America,  both  in  the  number  of  dialects 
and  in  the  area  occupied  by  tbe  tribes  using  tbciu.  l''or  this  and  c>ther  reasons 
the  t^tock  has  been  u  souri'c  of  much  labor  auiong  philologists,  and  tliere  has 
been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  clatwlfi cation.  One  of  the  tasks 
nndertakeji  by  the  Bureau  early  in  its  history  was  the  review  of  Algonqniau 
liuguistie  material  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  u  delliiite  and  i-uttsfactory  classi- 
lication.  Many  vocabularies  have  been  collected  and  compared;  to  aid  in  the 
determination  of  affluities,  grammatic  material  has  aliw  been  obtained  in  consider- 
able Tolome;  and  still  further  to  elucidate  relations,  a  body  of  records  of  myths  and 
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the  Al);i>iictiiian  stook  collected  b;  collabotfttors  of  tbe  Bare&n  and  o'btained  from 
correapoudenta  form  eeveral  hnndred  manasnripts;  aad  it  is  Irum  this  rolnmiDous 
material  that  the  comparative  vooabnlary  is  compiled.  Id  addition  to  this  rontine 
woik  OD  the  vocabulary,  Dr.  Gutacliet  has  from  time  to  time  prepared  linguiiitio 
material  for  nse  in  anaweriDg  inquiries  tif  numcrooa  correspou dents. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  has  continued  the  study  of  the  Iroquoian  language  during  the 
year.  As  not«d  in  fonner  reports,  ho  has  also  carried  forward  a  general  study  of  the 
pronoun  as  nsed  in  primitive  tongaea,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  on 
lingnistic  development.  Partly  aa  a  meaus  to  this  end,  partly  because  of  the  inbe- 
reot  interest  of  the  subject,  he  has  undertaken  a  comparative  etudy  of  the  creation 
myths  of  the  Iroquoian  and  some  other  tribes.  Dnringtbe  latter  portion  of  the  year 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  hna  been  devoted  to  this  study,  with  highly  satisfactory 
results. 

During  his  operations  among  the  Mesoalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  trilKs  of  New 
Mexico,  mainly  for  tlie  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  concerning  the  oeremonial  nse 
of  the  peyote  among  those  people,  as  recorded  in  previous  paragraphs,  Mr.  .lames 
Mooney  accepted  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  vocabularies  for  comparison  with  cog- 
nate dialects  together  with  their  genesis  mytha.  The  Meacalero  and  Jicorilla  dialccta 
are  practically  the  same,  and  the  cosmogony  of  the  two  trlbea  is  also  nearly  identical, 
although  they  were  generally  at  war  with  each  other,  the  Mescalero  cooperating 
with  the  plain  tribes  while  the  Jicarilla  were  allies  of  the  Ute.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lipan  were  exterminated  nearly  a  geaeratlon  ago,  and  by  reason  of  the 
iaolationof  the  sarvtviDgremuants,  doubt  haalieeu  eKpressedoa  to  their  true  affinity, 
bnt  from  a  vocabulary  obtained  by  Hr.  Mooney  from  members  of  this  tribe  associated 
with  the  Mesoalero  on  their  reservation,  it  is  now  known  that  they  speak  a  well- 
defined  Athapascan  dialect.  Such  linguistic  rsHsorches  as  the  present  meager 
knowledge  of  their  language  would  permit  were  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Mooney 
among  the  modified  Tiwa  and  Piro  Indians  on  the  Rio  Grande  below  El  Paso. 

Returning  ftom  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  revising  proofs  of  a  memoir  on  the  Cal- 
endar History  of  the  Kiowa  Indians,  in  course  of  composition  as  a  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth annnal  report,  Mi.  James  Mooney  remained  in  the  office  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year,  occupied,  intht^iutervalsof  proof  reading,  iu  the  translatiiin  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  large  eollection  of  Cherokee  myths  recorded  in  the  original  syDsbary  as 
well  as  in  the  English.  Satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  preparing  the  material 
fbr  pablioation. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  year  the  researches  in  Indian  sign  language,  which 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Hallery  in  1894,  were  resumed 
through  the  collaboration  of  Capt.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U.  8.  A.  Captain  Soott  was  sta- 
tioned for  some  years  on  the  frontier,  where  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  varioDs 
Indian  tribes,  including  the  plains  Indians,  among  whom  the  sign  language  was 
highly  developed.  Early  in  his  stay  he  became  interested  in  the  signs  and  began 
acquiring  this  interesting  art  of  expression,  and  his  studies  continued  until  he  became 
proficient  and  able  to  use  the  sign  language  habitually  in  conimnnii^uting  with 
various  tribes,  His  knowledge  of  the  system  lb  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of 
aay  other  white  man,  and  his  acquaiutiince  witli  individual  signs  exceeds  that  of  any 
Indian  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  During  the  winter  Cuptain  Scott  was 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  he  was  authorized  to  take  up  the  record  and 
discussion  of  sign  language  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  work  when  it  was  interrupted  by  conditions  connected  with 
the  war  with  Spain. 


The  Director  continued  the  development  of  a  system  of  classification  designed  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  American  Indians  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  took  up  the  voluminous  material  in  the  Bureau 
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arcbivee  relating  tn  aboriKinal  mythology.  WLil«  in  oharge  of  the  United  States 
Oeographioal  and  Geological  Surrey  of  the  Rocky  Monntaiu  regina,  before  the  Bnrean 
iras  institnted,  the  Directoi  began  the  collection  of  mytlu  among  the  Indiani  of  the 
Territories,  and  when  the  Bnreau  waa  created  thin  material,  in  connection  with  a 
body  of  lingaiotio  maonscripts  obtained  liy  the  Smitbsanian  Institation,  formed  the 
original  archives.  Additional  material  was  colleoted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Direetor  and  by  Heveral  of  tbe  collaborutors,  nnd  there  are  uow  some  hnndredt  of 
mannscript  records  ready  for  stady.  Satiafactor;  progreaa  baa  been  made  in  tbe 
preliminary  BTTsngemeDtof  the  mannscripte  and  in  the  extraction  and  olassiAcation 
of  aalient  featores  in  the  primitive  mythology  prevailing  among  all  of  the  native 
tribes  before  the  adveat  of  tbe  white  mati. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Cose  Stevenson  baa  continaed  tbe  final  revision  of  her  manasoript 
for  a  memoir  on  the  Zulli  Indians,  deaigned  for  Incorporation  in  the  nineteenth 
annnal  report.  Host  of  the  chapters  are  now  complete,  and  nearly  all  of  the  UJue- 
trationa  are  ready  for  reprodnction.  Tbe  Paeblo  Indiaus  well  illnatrate  certain 
resnlta  of  euvironment  in  the  development  of  belief  and  ceremony.  A  harsh  envi- 
ronment begets  profound  faith;  this  is  illnstrated  by  the  history  of  many  eoltfl. 
Tbe  Pneblo  region  was  a  gathering  gronnd  of  primitive  faiths,  each  fertilizing  the 
others  in  accordance  with  the  law  already  set  forth  and  each  intensified  by  hard 
local  ooudltion*.  The  northern  trib'es,  whofnmiahed  much  of  the  blood  of  tlie  Pneblo 
peoples,  were  pressed  down  from  more  hnmid  regloDH  and  bronght  into  conflict  with 
alien  warriors  aod  with  nn  arid  habitat  In  which  the  specters  of  thirst  and  famine 
were  ever  present;  tbe  sontbem  tribes,  who  fomiahed  most  of  the  onltare  of  the 
Pneblos,  were  in  part  at  lesst  forced  up  toward  the  plateaus  from  the  atlll  moreotid 
districts  ahont  the  present  national  bonndory  into  which  they  had  fled,  as  the  eioesa 
of  population  fVom  the  more  fertile  dlatricta  of  pre-Colnmbian  Mexico.  All  of  the 
jieoples  were  shadowed  by  the  dangers  of  droagbt  and  by  tbehard  labor  required  for 
the  mainteDonoo  of  existence ;  all  were  acoostomed  to  invooations  for  raio ;  all  were 
ocoiistomed  to  ceremonies  connected  with  tbe  growth  of  corn ;  all  were  aocnstomed 
to  reverence  of  beast-gods,  and  all  ascribed  their  preservation  f^m  ever-preaent 
danger  to  their  snocess  in  pr«pitiattng  the  maleficent  mysteries  by  which  tbey  were 
Burronnded — for  that  which  is  simply  a  hard  natural  condition  to  the  advanced 
thinker  is  always  a  maleficent  potency  to  the  primitive  thiuker.  All  of  the  citcnm- 
stances  were  such  as  to  develop  a  profoundly  devotional  cast  of  mind  among  the 
Pueblo  peoplee;  and  their  myths  and  ceremonies  became  so  striking  aa  to  attract 
the  attontlon  of  stodanta  throughout  the  world,  as  white  men  came  iu  contact  with 
them.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  researches  concerning  the  myths  and  ceremonies  have  been 
uxrepttonally  thorough,  and  the  resulta  now  neatly  ready  for  pnblication  will  form 
a  substantial  contribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  aboriginal  mythology. 

TIBSCSIFTIVR   RTHNOLOOT, 

During  tbe  year  the  important  work  of  compiling  a  Cyclopedia  of  Indian  Tribes 
of  North  America  was  continued  by  Hr.  P.  W.  Hodge,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
CyruH  Thomas,  the  former  carrying  forward  the  work  in  connection  with  other 
duties.  Dr.TbomaacompIeted  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  material  relating 
to  the  triboB  of  the  Algouquian  stock,  submitting  the  material  for  editorial  revision. 
He  afterward  took  np  the  manuscript  and  literature  relating  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Siouau  stock,  and  hae  made  satisfactory  progress  iu  the  arrangement  of  the  material. 

COLLECTIONS. 

A  number  of  collections  have  been  aoqnlred  during  the  year  nnder  the  more  imme> 
dlate  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Some  of  theee  are  noted  above;  in  addition  there 
have  been  acquired  (I)  a  collection  of  Jamaican  antiquities  by  MacCormack,  includ- 
ing 160  epecimens  of  nncient  stone  implements,  earthenware,  eto.,  and  20  pettloid 
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Implementa;  (2)  the  Pftlmer  collection  of  98  ethnolof^to  ■pecimens  from  Mexico,  and 
(3)  the  Gaae  colleotion  of  oliff-honBe  relics,  compriainf;  fictile  niire,  lione  imple- 
ments, etc.,  from  Sao  Jnan  Valley,  Utab.  In  addition,  the  Haniz  iTollection  of 
trepbined  skalle,  illnstrated  and  described  in  the  Bixte«titb  niinnsl  report;  naa 
fiiMll;  tnunfeired  to  the  Huaenm.  A  considerable  nomber  of  separate  objects  and 
minor  colleotiooa  obtained  by  escbange  for  reports  and  by  gift  has  also  beea  turn«d 
over  to  the  Mnsenm  daring  the  year;  among  theM  was  a  Muskwaki  hand-loom 
obtained  by  Mr.  MoOee  for  the  express  porpoae  of  filling  an  hiatna  in  the  national 
ooUection. 


Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs  of 
the  Beventeenth  and  eighteenth  Einnnal  reports  and  in  the  editorial  work  on  the 
mannscript  of  the  nineteenth  annual  report.  The  seventeenth  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Public  Printer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institatiou  on 
Jaly  6,  1897,  the  Sratproofe  being  received  on  September  20,  and  by  the  end  of 
June,  1838,  the  two  volumes  compriBing  tbe  work  were  practically  all  in  type.  In 
addition  to  tbe  DBiial  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bareau  tbe  seventeenth  aunnal 
report  will  contain  four  memoirs,  bearing  tbe  titles,  "The  Seri  Indiana,"  by  W  J 
HoGee;  "Calendar  History  of  tbe  Kiowa  Indians,"  by  James  Moonoy;  "Navaho 
Houses,"  by  Cosmos  UtDdelefT,  and  "Arohaiological  Expedition  to  Arizona  in  1695," 
by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Public  Printer  by  the  Seore- 
tary  on  March  11, 1898.  It  oomprises,  in  addition  to  the  report  of  operations  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1896-97,  two  papers  entitled,  respcetively,  "The  Eskimo  Abont  Bering 
Strait,"  by  E.  W.  Kelson,  and  "Indian  Land  Cessions  In  the  United  States,"  by 
C.  C.  Royoe.  Like  tbe  seventeenth  annual  report,  this  also  will  appear  in  two 
volumes.  Tbe  first  galley  proots  were  received  from  the  Public  Printer  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  Jnne. 

While  all  the  material  for  the  nineteenth  annnal  report  is  not  yet  in  hand,  satis- 
factory progress  bas  been  made  In  its  preparation,  and  it  is  bslieved  that  a  sofBcient 
nnmber  of  memoirs  have  already  been  received  from  the  collaborators  of  the  Bnrean 
to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  report  in  at  least  two  volumes.  These  memoirs 
are:  "Cathlamet  Texts,"  by  Franz  Boos;  "Arobieological  Researches  in  1896  and 
1897,"  by  J.  Walter  Fewkrs;  "Tusayan  Snake  and  Flute  Ceremonies,"  also  by  Dr. 
Fewkes;  "Loealization  of  Gentes,"  by  Cosmos  MindelelF;  and  "Aboriginal  American 
Architecture,"  also  by  Mr.  MindelelT.  It  is  expeot«d  that  several  other  noteworthy 
papers  will  be  received  from  their  authors  in  ample  time  for  incorporation  aa  a  part 
of  this  rvport. 

BinUOORAPHY. 

As  set  forth  in  a  previous  report,  the  bibliography  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of 
Heiico,  which  was  left  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pilling'a  death,  Iius  been  con- 
tinned  tbroogb  tbe  generona  services  of  Mr.  George  Parker  Winshiji,  librarian  of 
tb«  John  Carter  Brown  library  at  Providence,  with  tbe  oourteous  pormisBioii  of  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Krowti.  The  unusual  facilities  aftbrdod  by  tbeeicollent  library  under 
Mr.  Wlnahip's  core  hat  enabled  bim  (o  make  marked  progress  with  this  work  during 
the  fiscal  year;  muoh,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  dune  ere  the  work  will  be  i«ady 
for  publication. 


library.— Tbo  maintenance  of  the  library  bas  continued  under  the  supervision  of 
Hr.  Hodge,  and  the  distribntion  of  the  pnbtications  of  the  Bureau  lias  also  been 
conducted  under  his  direction.  At  the  oloite  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  aa  mentioned  in 
the  report  covering  that  period,  tbe  volumes  in  tbe  library  numbered  7,138;  to  these 
7G6  Tolomea  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  7,8M  volnmes  at  tlio  close  o(  the 
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lUnitratioiu. — The  preparation  of  the  illuatrations,  including  tbe  pbotographio 
wor1[,  was  continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Welle  M.  Sawyer  until  Uarob  17, 
1S98,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  another  Federal  appointment.  Front  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  year  the  preparation  of  illustrations  wuh  rondncted  under  the 
able  ■upervisioD  of  Hr.  De  Lance;  Oill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Snrrey , 
through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  director  of  that  Bureau.  Daring 
the  year  about  75  negatives  and  610  photographic  prints  nere  made  for  purposes  of 
illuetration  and  exchange.  The  preservation  and  catalr><;ning  of  the  Bnrean's 
negatives  hare  continued  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Henry  Wnltbor. 

Bespeotfnlly  submitted.  J.  W.  1'owell, 

Director. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lanulky, 

iSecreUuy  of  Iht  Smithtonian  Iiutitution. 
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Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  toeubmit  the  report  of  the  iDternatiooal  Exobonge  Servioo 
for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 
In  response  to  ;oar  reqaost  that  the  report  shall  begin  with  the  following  Htate- 


1.  The  amount,  kinds,  and  olassee  of  property  belonging  to  tbe  Exohaugea ; 

2.  Tbe  amount  of  encb  property  ncqutred  daring  the  twelve  months  covered  by 
tbe  report; 

3.  The  extent  and  kind  of  improvements  mode  in  tbe  building  and  groonds  during 
the  past  year,  ond  tbe  estimated  eost; 

i.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  lossoa  of  property,  and  the  origin  and  causes; 

T  have  tbe  honor  to  say  that  the  properly  belonging  to  the  ItiteFnatioDal  Exchanges 
is  contained  in  six  rooms  in  the  basement  of  tbe  Smithsonian  building.  Tbe  furni- 
ture and  flitnree  consist  of  desks,  sorting  tablen,  racks,  and  bins  for  the  assembling 
and  elasaiGcation  of  exchanges,  the  usual  appliances  of  a  well-eqnipped  office,  a  type- 
writer, shelves  for  directories  and  referenoe  boohs,  and  several  tiling  casee  for  sys- 
tematically arranging  all  invoices,  letters,  and  the  cord  record  of  exchange  corre- 
spondents. This  record  contains  a  complete  debit  and  credit  exchange  account  with 
all  persons  or  institutions  corresponding  with  the  service  wherever  located,  and  at 
presentembracesthe  names,  addressee,  and  records  of  all  packages  sent  to  or  received 
fivni  30,000  correspondents. 

Aside  ttoiD  tbe  office  equipment  above  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  constantly 
c^rry  in  stock  tront  100  to  3O0  packing  boxes,  used  for  tbe  ajiipment  of  exchanges 
abroad,  wrapping  paper,  twine  of  various  sizes,  nails  and  screws  in  quantity,  from 
40,000  to  60,000  manila  envelopen  of  various  sizes  and  weights  for  inclosing  books 
and  pamphlets,  a  large  supply  of  printed  cards  for  indexing,  catalogning,  and  for 
the  BCknowledgraente  of  exchanges,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  office  furniture  and  flxtnres  represent  an  original  expenditure  of  abont  31,800, 
and,  taking  into  account  tbe  depreciation  resultant  from  use,  are  at  present  valned 
at  91,1200.     The  cost  of  stationery  and  supplies  on  hand  averages  sbont  $500. 

During  the  twelve  months  endiug  Jnne  30,  1898,  the  cost  of  materials  pnrchased 
from  the  CongresBLonal  appropriation  for  that  year  aggregated  $938.48  and  ftom 
repayments  $1,177.79. 

The  premises  occupied  by  the  eiehoilge  service  are  tbe  property  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  are  assigned  gratuitously  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  International 
Exchange  Service,  together  with  repairs,  which  are  mads  b^  the  Institution  as  they 
b«come  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  losses  of 
property  and  no  damages  beyond  those  due  to  the  results  of  constant  ase. 

Concerning  the  operation  of  tbe  service  during  the  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  total  nainber  of  packages  from  all  sources  handled  was  84,208,  representing 
an  increase  of  3,016  in  number  and  nearly  22  per  cent  in  weight  over  the  exchange 
shipments  of  the  prevtons  year.  Of  this  number,  58,040  packages  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  were  forwarded  to  93  foreign  countries,  while  the  remainder  were 
received  tram  40  different  countries  abroad  for  dlstribntion  in  the  United  States. 
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Tbere  baa  alHo  bcoo  uq  incTea«u:  of  1,450  in  thoDumberofcoiTe«p<>i>deiita,  foreign  and 
doraestio,  nbiob  now  aggregate  nenrty  30,000  UAieweH,  reprewutiug  practically 
every  oivilized  part  of  tbe  world. 
Tbe  wurk  of  tbe  service  la  siitciucUy  (riven  in  tbe  fnllowinK  table: 


yViii>«oo(to>>«  of  tke  Inlematianal  Exehanga  during  Ihcfiteal  gear  I8.t7-9S. 


ino  li«T  of  eorrMpondoDlr 


of  pick'    ofim 


'.s:'  "'.ir»'-  F.„,„  D..™,,.!  "far  "^jHr'S^s  ss? 

luilled.   handlfd.  MCletfts.  w>cieticit  I  ^'j'^_     ^jjuj,      di«M«.     »'«o«- 


Septembtr... 
October 


T.ass 


SO.IK  I. 


8.3m . 
s,ut ! 

ft.  112  '  2ft.  Ml  . 
8, 180  I  «0.  IS2  . 
4.«>KI       ii.sai   . 


Jaouary  ... 
Fabrutry  .. 

April.. 


MW 

«,B3I 

1ft.  aM 

1 

1 

. 

Tot^ 

..;      84.208 

301,472 

ID 

1«S 

2..M3 

I;l.37B 

4.982  < 

ai.wi ' 

1,330 

Incr-.-e   ov 

n.m 

m 

88 

^1 

"•] 

01.  M2 

"^ 1       '■"'■ 

Fur  tbe  parpoM  i>r  cuinpariHoa  tbe  following  table  rapreeeuta  tbe  ntimber  of  pack- 
ages of  exuhauges  handled  and  tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  correapondente  each 
year  from  1892  to  18.98  : 


. ,  I8g3-ftl.    18IM-WI. 


N  umber  of  puck  B^ns  rei«lrect ., 

Wo^Rht  of  padu^ea  rw»lvoil..-llii 

FoielgD  iHKletln 

Foreign  lodlvidaale 

Domettlo  tndividiuls 

FackegeB  to  doraoetlc  wldi«sBe>.., 
CuBU  Bhipp«d  abnud 


»7.eM 

107, 

235.  W8 

8S«. 

B,Wl 

8, 

e,«iB 

»• 

2.BB 

■s. 

s!,tai 

2». 

SOS 

1, 

ieBS-09.    18«e-B7.    IWTJB, 
88,  S78      SI,  IK  I 


The  expense  of  the  exeliange  system  Is  met  in  part  by  direct  appropriation  by 
Congress  to  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  for  tbat  parpose  and  in  part  b.y  approiiria- 
tioDB  to  diffaroDt  bnreaus  of  the  QoTetument  for  repayment  to  tbe  Institution  of  a 
purtion  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  tbe  rat«  of  which  repayment  waa  fixed  by  the 


.Google 
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Board  of  RegiMits  in  167S  at  5  centB  ii  poiiDil.  A  siniiltir  chnrgo  ia  alno  iuiuIh  in  the 
use  of  State  Instituttona.  During  tbe  past  yeur  tbe  total  amount  available  for 
(be  siippoTt  of  the  Hervice  aggregated  $^,l9'i.3S,  of  whicb  sum  $19,000  vrae  appro- 
priated by  CoDgrew  aud  $6,193.33  wae  derived  from  rei)ayinentH. 

Tbe  appropriation  by  Congrcas,  lieing  for  tbefistal  year  ending  Joiie  30, 18US,  uod 
fonuing  an  item  in  the  euDdiy  civil  act  approved.  June  4, 1897,  vos  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing temiB: 

"  For  expenses  of  the  system  of  international  eiohanges  between  tbe  United  States 
ami  foreign  countries  niider  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Iiistllation,  inclnding 
aaluriea  or  ronipensation  of  all  neoeisary  employees,  ninetet'n  tbousand  dollars." 

'llie  rcveipta  aud  itisbniaemeDta  for  the  year  to  July  1, 1898,  were  as  follows: 


Dlnct  appraprlntioii  by  Congmt. (](, 

Repaymenta  trota  Tfolteil  KtaCca  Goreniiuent  neparlmcnl* 

KepaymentB /ram  State  iDBtltnllinia 

Total  

EXPENSES, 


B3.70, 

111.70 

fl,l«3.53. 

I5.1B3.53 

1 

greeilonal   Fnim  uihBr, 


Postage  and  telegrapb 

StiitloDer>' ani)  suppUea 

PaeklEg  boxen  

Tnvellug  eipeoaea 

PoblicatioD  of  IntcrnatiDnal  Kicbange  List . 

Balance  to  meet  ouUtanillnic  llablUtlaa  June ; 

Total 


CORRK8PONDKNT8. 

The  list  of  oDrrespondenta  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  contained  29,468  addresses, 
being  a  gain  of  1,150  uvcr  the  preceding  year  and  of  4,544  over  1806.  The  number  in 
each  country  is  shown  in  tbe  following  table,  which  also  welt  illustrates  the  wide 
extent  of  the  service: 

Corretpondentit  of  IA«  lalernaiioiiat  ExihaMge  Sen-ice. 


—         i"j,5^„" 

!,t7«,77'       <.M1.M 

1         IM  00 

1         j^ 

!        M« 

' 

1.613.18'       1,953.M 

'1 

Ouuntry. 

i'JS^.K.. 

ToUl. 

Coqntry. 

Corre»pond«Dt<. 

Algwl. 

Angola 

;;;;       '|        ■■ 

,.; 

'  C  **  Vord  'l  landa 

1                 '             B               ■■ 

1                             3               J 

"gyp' 

1  French  Congo 

C'uary  Iiluidi 

;:::i ; 

'""'"'""  Coo^^lc 
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•eaponilenli  of  the  Itttfmalional  Ej^changn  Serrice — Couliniiiji], 

j        Corre«[Kindeii[«.        ■  \       CorrMponaeDta. 

';  !  Tolal.  I  U"U  f>-  ^  Libra-  Joil-     .p,,^_ 


West  Indies— CoDtlD  a 


QoldCout 

GorMDakar,... 

Liberia 

LoTCEio  Harque 


ifadelrs 


NicBngaa . . . 
Silvsdor 

Meiico 

NewfunDdlanil.. 
SLrierre-Ulqiiel 
United  Slatoa... 


Birbtdo* 

A 

M 

1 
2 

Nevi» 

gl^;^^    

J 

1 

Santo  Domingo 

.0 

at 

2 

AHIHICA  (BaUTB). 

' 

38 

, 

2S 

F  ru*    * 

Ven^uela 

„-. 

e 

w 

■ 

T 

FroDcta  But  Indies 

' 

Indi*       * 

Japan 

IM 

North  Borneo...... 

]  Persia 

PblUiplue  Islands. 


:,  Straits  Setllon 


Coo'^lc 
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Countr;. 

Com 

NewS*otbW.I»i 

61 

Snath  Aostraliit 

VMUru  Aiutnll> 

" 

"?-' 

Ml 

2.  MS 

PortagB] . . 
Roumuia 
KautB.... 


GTOUBrlUlD '    I.S8;  I    B.U5T 


It»ly 

LniembDrg... 


ROM  ;  10, TM    2>,ii 


tHTEBNATtONjU.  BXCUAHOX  Of  OFFICIAL  D0CUMKHT8. 

Tbe  followiDg  table  shows  tho  ntuDber  «f  packages  Torwarded  and  received  dar- 
ing the  year  by  the  Departments  and  Boreaos  of  the  United  States  Government 
throngh  tho  Smithsonian  lustitntion.  ThosH  packages  credited  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  were  sent  In  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1867,  which  provided 
fifty  sets  of  all  olBcial  publications  for  oatioual  depositories  abroad,  while  the  pnbli- 
'oatioDS  orediteil  to  other  branctaee  of  the  Oovenunent  were  contributed  diieot. 


StaletMHl  of  Govemtatnt  exekangtt  during  Oie  i/tar  J897-9S. 


Anwrloui  HisUirtokl  AhocU- 


Bananot  Amerkan  Btboulogy 
Boceia  of  Amertiwo  Bcpitbll(« . 

BuTtan  of  EdncMfon 

BnrtMi  of  EqaipmenC   Nsv; 


KecaWed.    Sent 


,;  Bnrun  of  StsUslJcs,  Stale  De- 


Barean  of  Slaliatita.  TreaBury 
DepaftraeuE 

Bureau  of  Sleam  BaiineeriDg, 
Navy  DeporbneDt 

CenausOUloe 

dvll  Service  CommiaeloQ 

CoMt  Bud  Geoiletin  Surrey 

ComtDlulonen  of  tbe  Diatriel 


".Otitic 
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SlalemtHi  of  ''ioi'irHmeHf  exchaiigei  daring  the  year  1807-98 — Contiuued. 


Departnwntof  Agrkull 
Department  ot  the  Inlei 
Ueparlment  of  LBbor  . . 
Drpartment  of  State... 
KotomDloglcil  Cammlaa 

PiBh  ConmlMlDH 

GeDsnl  Lund  OOtce .... 

Qcola[icBl  Sarrey 

Hfdrognphlc  Oflloe — 


LLbimry  of  CoDgrsaB  , . . . . 

Ufe-SavInK  Ssrvloe 

Ll£lit.HouBe  Board 

MurinaHosplUI  ServiiM  . 
National  Academy  of  Kciencw . 
National  Boud  uT  RsHltb... 

NatloDsl  Unaeuni 

National  Zoological  Park..., 


14      Nantieal  Almao 


leflfZipeHrneiit.SI 
partowtit  ^  AgricD 
-«  of  Indian  Affaln 


.  ,  SlKoalOfflce 

I3,M0  I  SmltbionUu  loatitution 

I  '  Siir)[WD-Qeneral'>onir«.D.S.A' 

W      Trevary  Departoimt. 

38      War  UopsrtiuBnt 

Weatber  Bnnau 

».**>  T„i.i_ " 


RKniANttK   UK    PVnUCATKINK    HKTWEEN    THK    UNITBD   STATEX  AND 

vokf:i<sk  ■;<iuNTRie8. 
Is  coDtitiuatiun  nf  tb«  n^Hteni  mentionud  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  It  conipBretive  atalement  is  n|>peniled  ahowiug  the  anmber  of  excbonge  pArceU 
dintributed  between  this  and  other  ::ountriea  darioK  the  put  two  years.  It  will  be 
observed  that  eleven  conntrieR  partii*ipated  in  the  RervJcu  last  yvar  which  were  not 
'  represented  in  1697. 


Coiaparatire  itattmmt  of  packages  receired  for  Iranimtiaiiion  through  the  infemalional 
Exchange  Serrict  during  ihejiical  yean  ending  June  SO,  IS(I7,  and  June  SO,  1898. 


Algeria 

Argentina 

AnttrU-Bangarj' . . 


Bdgium.... 
Bermadas... 

Bolivia 


Brltlab  Amer 
Britiab  Bunn 
Briiiab  Colon 
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iHiltaralire  tlatrmtnl  of  package*  rtceirrd  for  IrnniniNiim  Ihroagh  the  iHliriiallonal 
Exdiamje  Sercice,  ek: — Cuutioued. 
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liorwaj- 

Faragnaj- 

Philippine  laluil* 

PortuiEal 

QueeuMand 


Su  Salvador... 


Strait*  Sattlementa . . 


Turkalslaud... 

rnltrd  Stales  .. 


West  Aos(T»lla, . 
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m 
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So  far  ae  the  appropriations  permitted,  the  facilities  for  rapi<l  trail aportatioo  of 
exchangen  tiavo  boen  improved,  bat  uutil  more  ample  foods  shall  be  made  available 
it  will  be  necessary  to  couttnDe  to  rely  largely  upon  the  liberality  of  tbe  several 
trans-oceanio  steamship  liDea  which  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  giving  ftee  trans- 
portation. 

Through  the  coiirtcHy  of  the  AmericHn  Bonrd  of  Commiaaiouera  for  Foreiga  Mis- 
flioDB  and  the  Itourd  of  Foreign  MissionB  of  the  PrsBbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Stales,  packages  of  miscellaneoas  publications  are  forwarded  to  Tnrkey,  but,  the 
tranflmission  of  United  States  Government  documents  has  not  been  revived  since  its 
discoutinuani^e  in  18%,  as  eiplaiucd  in  my  last  report.  Tbe  extensive  demand  for 
ecientifio  puhlicatious  from  this  country  is  expected  to  result  in  the  near  future  in 
the  eatablishnient  of  an  eichange  bureau  in  Japan.  Uutil  that  is  done,  or  at  least 
nntil  some  responsible  institution  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  disttibution  of 
exchanges  intended  for  that  country,  the  forwarding  of  all  miseellaneouB  exchange! 
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mnet  remaiu  in  abt'j'aiu^r.  NegotiitlJona  rire  now  pending,  throngh  the  iiit«rv<)iitioa 
ot'tbo  United  ^tateH  iniDJat^r  to  Greeci',  for  the  reopening  of  exchange  relatioiiB  with 
the  National  Library  at  AtbvuH,  which  have  now  l)eeD  enapendeii  for  severftl  yoan, 
and  it  ie  anticipated  that  satiefbctory  arrangements  will  eoon  !>«  oompleted. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  above  and  tbe  intormption  of  intercoarae  with 
Spain  and  her  colonies  on  account  of  the  war,  exchange  relations  throughout  the 
world  are  more  completely  eatahlished  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  few  counectioDB  still  remaining  to  perfect  the  system  will  be  made  at  no  ilistnot 

For  many  yeara  all  oschnnges  for  A netrio-H angary,  Switzerland,  and.  the  Balkan 
ooantries  have  been  forwarded,  in  conjnnctiou  with  German  excbangi-g,  tbroagh  the 
agency  of  the  Institntion  at  Leipzig,  This  indirect  system  of  transmission  was 
inangnrated  at  a  time  when  the  total  amount  of  the  shipments  to  those  countries 
was  relatively  small  and  the  practice  has  been  iillowed  to  eontiniie  in  view  of  the 
zealons  and  efficient  manner  in  which  Dr.  Felix  Fliigi-1  has  performed  hie  duties 
as  agent.  The  rapid  iucrease  in  recent  years  in  the  amuant  of  work  at  this  agency 
has  made  the  burden  too  heavy,  however,  especially  When  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  formalities  necessary  for  clearing  and  transporting  paekugex  between  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  that  i>articipate  in  this  arrungKment,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  more  direct  means  of  commit  ni  cat  ion.  Thus  it  was  found 
desirable,  as  suggested  in  my  last  report,  to  establish  agencies  in  Anstrin  and  Hun- 
gary, to  which  shipments  conld  be  made  direct.  With  this  end  in  view  the  chief 
olerk  of  the  international  exchanges  was  instructed  to  visit  those  countries  late 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  upon  his  return  to  recommend  the  designation  of  euit- 
aWe  agents.  As  a  result  Dr,  Joseph  von  Kflrnsy,  director  of  the  Statieticol  Bnreau 
of  Budapest,  and  the  Imperial  Royal  Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Vienna 
were  appointed  agents  of  the  service,  tbue  eliniinating  the  entire  territory  of 
Austria- Hungary  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  overburdened  agency  at  Leipzig.  In 
addition  to  securing  those  new  aguuta,  the  repreBeutati^'eH  of  the  exchange  service 
at  Leipzig,  liruesele,  I'aris,  and  London  were  visited  and  mnob  valuable  information 
obtained,  which  has  already  been  prodnctive  of  many  improvements  in  the  service. 

Messrs.  William  Wesley  &.  Son  and  Dr.  Felix  Flilgel,  the  agents  of  the  exchange 
service  at  London  and  Leipzig,  respectively,  have  been  so  long  identifieil  with  the 
Institution  that  no  comment  as  to  their  efliciency  or  faithful  service  is  necessary. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  clerical  force  of  tbe  exchange  service.  While  the  work  is  at 
times  burdensome  and  requires  extraordinary  effort,  tbe  force  has  always  been  found 
equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  following  list  represents  the  names  of  companies  andother  mediums  of  trans- 
portation that  have  aided  tbe  Institution  during  the  past  year  in  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  cxohaugcH,  either  without  compensation  or  at  minimum  rates, 
some  of  which  have  extended  equal  courtesies  to  the  Institution  for  many  years: 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Moss. 
Amundsen,  L.  O.  G.,  acting  consul  of  Denmark,  New  York. 
Atlas  Lino  of  Mail  Steamers  (Pim,  Forwood  &  Kellock,  agents).  New  York. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
Caldcron,  Cltmoco,  consul- go neral  of  Colombia,  New  York. 
Compoguie  G<^n^rale  Trausatlanttque,  New  York. 

Cunanl  Steamship  Company  (Vernon  H.  Brown  &.  Co.,  agents),  Now  York. 
Eddy,  Thomas  A.,  consul  of  Urugnay,  New  York. 
Grace,  W.  R.,  it  Co.,  New  York. 
Ham  burg- American  Line,  New  York. 
Hensel,  Brnckmaun  &  Lorbacher,  New  York, 
Holland- America  Line,  New  York. 
Mediterranean  and  New  York  Steamxhip  Conipanv  (Phelps  Bros.  &  Co.,  agents),  New 

York. 
Hai^uiondo,  Prudencio  de,  consul-general  of  Uruguay,  Baltimore,  Md. ,,  lOO^  Ic 
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N»vuTi'i>,  ■luuu  N.,  ruiiBiil-iienuDil  uf  Mexicii,  New  Yurk. 

North   neniinn   Lloyil   ^iU!alllllbl)>  <.'iiiii|iituy  (('slrJuhB   &.   L'o.,   New  York,  and  A. 

Sdmiuacber  &  Co.,  ItiiUinion-,  ageDtit). 
PsaaniB  Railroad  Steamship  Lioe  <W.  J,  Herron,  ag«nt),  New  York. 
Persia,  S.  Bolet,  coDBuI-geaeral  of  Han  SalTador,  Nuw  York. 
Perry,  Edward,  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Ri>d"D''  Line  of  SteamsblpH  (Uonltou,  llliss  &   Dallett,  ^Deral  managers), New 

York, 
Red  Star  Line  (InterDstiooal  Navigation  Company,  aKBiitH),  N'ew  York. 
Robl,  Cnrlo«,  coDiuI-Reoeral  of  Argentiua,  New  York. 
BantoB,  Alejandro,  conaul-Keuerai  of  itolivia,  New  York. 
Stewart,  Jobu,  coneui-)>euera1  of  Paraguay,  WasbiDgtim,  T).  C. 
Taveira,  Luis  AiigiiBto  <le  M,  P.  de  A.,  coiiBiil-general  at  I'ortnga),  Now  York. 
Woxeu,  KnrI  0.  M.,  countil  of  Sweden  iind  Norway,  New  York. 
Yela,  JiilinB,  cbancellor,  couBDlattt  of  Giiatemal:i,  New  York. 

Tlie  ftillowing  ih  a  list  of  tbe  SmithBonian  curreHpundenta  acting  as  distributing 
agentx,  or  receiving  poblicatioDs  for  traDHiulMiioii  to  the  IJuited  States; 
Algeria.     iSge  France.) 
Argentina:  Mnseo  Nncional,  Buenos  Ayrea. 
Austria:  K.  K.  Statistisobe  Central-Commission,  Vienna. 
Brazil  1  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio  de  .lanejro. 

Belgium:  Commission  dee  Cchanges  luternatiouaux,  Rne  da  Hnai'e,.'i,  Bmssels. 
Bolivia;  iroiversity, Cbuquisaca. 
British  America:  Packages  sent  by  mail, 

British  Colonies :  Crown  Agents  for  tbe  Colonies,  London,  England. 
British  Gniana.     {See  British  Coioniee.) 
Cape  Colony :  Colonial  Secretary,  Cape  Town. 
Chile:  Untvcrsidad  de  Chile,  Santiago. 
China:  Zi-fca-wei  Oliservatory,  Shanghai. 
Colombia:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  llogotd, 

Costa  Rica:  Olicinade  Depiisito,  Reparto  y  CaD,le  tnt«rnaoioDal,6aii  Joa£. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Danske  VideMskaheroes  Kidskuh,  Copenbageti. 
Dutch  Quiana:  Sitrianamacbe  Kolouiale  Bibliotbeok,  Paramaribo. 
East  India ;  Director  Oenerol  of  Stores,  India  OtHce,  London,  England. 
Eoaador:  ObHervatorio  del  Colegiu  Naciouul,  Quito. 
Egypt :  ScH)i><t^-  Kb^diviale  de  Geographic,  Cairo. 

France:  Bureau  Franfai a  dee  Echangcs  lulernationanx,  110  Rue  de  Orene lie,  Paris. 
Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Flllgcl,  Schenkendorf  SIraase,  9,  Leipzig. 

Great  Britain  and  Irelund:  William  Wesley  &  Sod,  28  Essex  street,  Strand,  Loudon 
Guadeloupe.     {See  France,) 

Guatemala:  Inaliluto  Nacional  de  Guatemala,  Gnatemiiln. 
Haiti :  Secretaire  <l'Eta.t  des  Relatione  Ext^rienros,  Port  iiu  Prince. 
Honduras:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary :  Dr.  Joseph  von  Kiirosy,  '■  Redoute,"  Budapest. 
Iceland.     (5ee  Denmark.) 

Italy :  Biblioteca  NazioDule  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Rome. 
Japan:  Minister  of  Foreign  Ail'airs,  Tokio. 
Javs.    (Ste  Netherlands.) 
Liberia:  Liberia  College,  Monrovia. 
Madeira.     (See  Portugnl.) 
Malta.     {Set  British  Colonies.) 
Mauritius,     (;S<c  British  Coioniee.) 
Mexico:  Packages  sent  by  mnil. 
Mozambique.     (See  Portugal.) 

Natal:  Agent-Oeneral  for  Natal,  London,  England. 
NetberUuda;  Ilurcau  ScieutiHque  Ceutinl  Xf^erlandais,  Den  Hobipr 
Ncwfouudlnnd:  TraiiBuiiHsions  sent  direct  liv  mail. 
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New  SoDth  Wales:  Ciuveruuieat  Board  for  lnt«niatiutial  ExcliangeH,   Ftbb  I'liblio 

Library,  li^yduey. 
Ni-w  Zenlikud:  Culoiiiul  UuBeani,  WulUu^uti. 
Nicaragua:  Uiniaterio  de  Relaclbnee  Exteriorea,  Maoagua. 
Noriruy :  Kongelige  Norake  I^>ederikH  Universitet,  CfaTiBtiaoia. 
Parsgoay :  Qovemment,  Aannf  ion. 
Pern:  Blblioteca NooJonal,  Lima. 
FLilippiDo  Islands.    (Se«  Spain.) 

Polynesia:  Elepartiuout  of  FoTeipi  Attairs,  (loniiliiln. 
Portugal :  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Lbhoii. 
Queensland :  Registrar- General  of  Queenslanil,  Brisbane. 
Roumania.     {See  Gennany.) 
Riuiia;  Coiiiiuission  Runae  ilea  Sohaiigi'H  liitomationanx,  IiibliotbiH[na  Imp^riale 

Pnbliqno,  8t.  Petersburg. 
S^nt  Helena.     (Set  British  Colouiee.) 
Pan  Salvador:  Mnseo  Nacional,  San  Salvatlor. 
Servia.     (Sre  Uermauy.) 

Siani :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  PreBbyturiau  Church,  New  )'ork. 
South  Anatralia:  At<ti'onoinioal  Olwervatory,  Adelaide. 
Spain  :  Real  Aoadamia  de  Cieiiciaa,  Madrid. 
Sweden ;  Kongliga  Svenska  Vatonakapa  Akademien,  Stookbolm. 
Switzerland :  Biblioth^(|LI)t  F£di!rale,  Bern. 

Syria:  Board  of  Fori^ign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Ynrk. 
Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobartou. 

Turkey :  American  Board  of  CouiuiissioiierB  for  Foreign  Hiasions,  Boston,  Uaaa. 
Uruguay :  OKcina  de  Deplisito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Interuacional,  Houtevideo. 
Venezuela:  Mnaeo  Nacional,  Cariicas. 

Victoria:  Pnbliir  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery,  Melbourne. 
Weetern  Australia:  Agent-General,  London,  Kngland. 

TVaRMliMion*  of  etchangei  lo/oreigH  countriei. 
L'oBDtc?.  Dite  of  truiamlniaD, 

Argintliu July  30,  SeptKUber  !B,  Dvoeaber  IS,  lOT;  Fsbroary  11,  June  lii.  189B. 

Austria July  3,14,  S«,  28.  Augnat  10.  U.  SeptsmbwS,  IS,  Ootober  11,23.  Novem- 

bwi.isn, 

Balgiam July  13,  M,  5«pt«iiibar11.  IB.  Oi^tober  1>.  Kovember  IT.  21,  lan-.  Jun- 

try  S,  IT.  Usnh  4,  Uay  IS,  a.  IBM. 

Bolivia '  September  ZS.tWT:  Jnus  10,  t8M. 

Brull July  Id,  Seplcmber  23.  December  18,  Um-.  Febnurr  II,  June  10, 1888, 

BrlUeli coloDiee ADgiuit  B.  Sepleuber  18,  December  11.  IBM;  Murb  (,  May  »,  JuneZg. 

CmpeColoDy '  .Seplembpr  27,  December  11. 1«>7:  June  IS,  18M. 

China Janawy  3.  Juae  2»,  18m. 

Chile July  20,  September  33.  December  18,  1887,  Febrnary  11,  Juas  10,  1898. 

Columbia '  July  20.  SepUmber  23,  1807  i  Juue  10,  18»8. 

CottaRica Seplember24,  December  22, 19»7{  June  13,  I8se. 

Cuba 1  February  23,  1808. 

Uenmark Aaguat  4,Sepl«iuber  K, November  10,30,1807;  January  B.Uarch  13. 

Hayl8,JuuB21,ie9e. 

Bastladla Augaal  B, September  :!7,De«mber  8.US7i  Pebriiary  i:,,Mii.v  24,June 

28.18M. 

BCpt September  27. December  11.1807;  jDBelS,ie*8. 

....I  July  8,28,  August  4, 14.SepteDiber  IS,  18, Oolober  15, 2U, November  S.2>). 
I  13,  SO,  Decemher2, 13.  IBS7 ,  January  4, 28,  February  28,  Uarch  IB,  April 
I      29.Junel,ll<,2MgDe. 
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Qennuy July  S.14,M,  Auguit  10, 14. Bept«mb«r  >,ia,0«loberll,33.1tineml«r  1. 

IS.U.30.I>«)enib«r2,]S,l«»7;  January  3.»,PebiiuirTT.SS,Utrch  14, 

24,  Usy  3.  JuDS  2. 18.17.  ISBB. 
Onul  RriUIn  nnil  InlHnil  ..     July  «,  18.31,  August  a.l4.SeplcD)berlu.  IB.  Oclal>erlS,2I>,n,  NovBUber 

B,32,M,no,))<:ciHubcr  Z,S.II.28,l«)Ti  January  19. 21. M. Fabmary  S, 
I      IS,  ^^  tijairli  B,  April  a.  May  10,2*.  Junn  4.  IB.  28, 1896. 

Onoumala '  Saplenibrr  21, 1«»Ti  JnuelVlBW, 

BoDduru Jimoia.lBHI. 

Hnngary Febmary  2.  June  17.  IBM. 

Italy JutyB.31,Aagiis(  IB, 8f pumbtr  II, £7,  October  ie.Ni>TSmbai  8,27,  De 

cembsr  1. 2,  IBOT ;  January  T.  February  4,  March  1.  May  S,  Jane  14,  IMS. 

Jap«n Deoember  0,1807:  June  1«.  IBftB. 

Liberia '  Dweniber  11.1897;  June  IS,  1808. 

«eii« (By  rtgl»t..r«i  mall,) 

Natal December  11.1807;  JnaelS.ISflB. 

New  Hon Ih  Wales Jaly  23,  September  27,  I>ecrniber21.  1887;  Ma;  24. 1898. 

NetlieTbiids July  (.Angoat  3,  September  13.  Novenber  17,  27,  December  L  18*7; 

Juiiur.v  10.  March  5.  May  12.  June  21.  1888. 

New  Zealand July  23.  Sept<<inber27,  Deceniber2i,18>7;  May  24. 1898. 

Hittiapia S<'pu»nber24,  Deoeaiber22,IE07;  June  13.  IBM. 

HoTway SepMmberlB.Korember  27.  December  1,1897;  Jannary  11.  May  1>,  Jane 

'      17.1898. 

Pern July  20,  September  23.De«enber  18.1897;  Jona  10,1888. 

Polyneala July  23,  December  24.  1897;  May  24. 1808. 

Portugal September  K.KoTember  SO,  1897;  Jannary  12,  May  1.1898. 

QueenaUod Inly  23,  September  27,  NoTembar  9,  DeeembN'  S4.  1897;  January  21. 

March  9.  May  4,  June  28,  1W8. 

Koomanla - (Included  In  Germany.^ 

Rnaahi July  10,  August  2.Sepltmbor  13 

ber  1,2.1897;  January  10, Full 

BanSdTador September 24, 1897,  June 23, 1898. 

ServU I  (Included  in  (iermany.) 

South  Aiiitralla l  July  23.Septfimber  27.  December  24, 1897;  May  24.1898. 

Bpatn I  Augustl7,S«pl«nberl4.NoTeinb«r20,BO,ie97,  February  10,  IBOi. 

Sweden :  July  10,  August  2,  September  IS,  October  18.  Norember  19. 27.  December 

,      1,2.1997:  January  lO.February  3,  March  3.Uay  0,  June28,  IB96, 
Swltxitrland Auguat  2, 17,  September  21,  October  27.  November  27,  December  1,1897; 

January  8,  Mareh  7.  May  10.  June  21, 1898. 

TaaniaDU December  24, 1897. 

Turkey '  January  1!,  18BB. 

Cmgnay September  23.  December  18,1897:  February  ll.Jnne  10.1888, 

TeneineU July  W.Sepleniber  23,  December  18.1897:  June  10,1898. 

Vlctnria July  23,S«ptenibflr  27,DBeenibor  24, 1807;  May  24, 1888. 

WeUeni  Anitralla July  23,  D*eeinber24,1807:  May  24.1898. 

The  distribution  of  eichanKeB  to  foreigD  conntries  was  made  id  1,140  caseB,  repre- 
aenting  219  tranBmisaioDS,  as  follon's : 

Argentina 2*  Brazil  15 

Anitria 61  British  America o 

Helfpam 37  Britisb  Coloniea II 

Bolivia 2  Capa  CoIod; 6 


a  Packages  sent  \>3  mail.  ^^  . 

n.iizsd  by  Google 
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Costa  RioB.. 

Cnb» 

Denmark  .. 


East  India U     QuAeosland  . 


2  I  New  Zealand 8 

11     Nicaragua i 

3  I  Norway 15 

5     Peru 4 

5  I  Polynesia 3 

16     Portugal 7 


14 


Egypt 

France  and  Colonies 139 

Germany , 


RonmaDia  b 

Russia 42 

1  Salvador 2 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 276     Serviab.. 

Guatemala 2     Soulli  Australia 6 

Honduras 1     Spain 11 

Hungary 11      Sweden 28 

Italy 64  ,  Snitzerlaad 33 

Japan 18  ]  Tasmania 1 

Liberia 2  ,  Turkey 1 

Mexico  a Uruguay 4 

Natal 2     Venezuela 4 

New  South  Wales IS  !  Victoria 10 

NetlieTtands 24  ,   Western  Australia 3 


a  Paokages  sent  liy  mall.  b  Included  ii 


o  Germany. 


Shipments  of  United  States  congressional  publications  wore  made  on  October  1, 
1897,  January  19,  1898,  and  April  19,  1898,  to  the  governments  of  the  following- 
named  countries; 


Argentina. 
Austria. 


Denmark. 

Franco. 

Germany. 

England. 

Haiti. 

Hungary. 


Netherlands. 

South  Australia. 

New  South  Wales. 

Spain. 

New  Zealand. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Switzerland. 

Pern. 

Portugal. 

Umgnay. 

Prussia. 

QuecriHland. 

Victoria. 

Rus«i... 

Western  Australi 

Saxony. 

WUrttemberg. 

Bavaria. 

Belgium. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Brazil. 

Canada  (Ottawa).     Italy. 

Canada  (Toronto).      Japan. 

Chile.  Mexico. 

Colombia. 

A  special  shipment  was  made  to  Western  Austnilia  on  Jane  23, 1898. 
Shipments  to  Qreece  anrl  Tnrkey  have  been  temporarily  suBpended,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  April  19  was  necessarily  withheld  from  Spain. 

Becapitalalion. 

Total  Chtvemment  Hbipments 190 

Total  miscellaneous  shipments 1,140 

Total  shipments 1,330 

Total  ehipmente  last  year 1,3(K) 

Increase  over  lost  year 30 

Respectfully  snbmitted. 

Richard  Kathbdn, 

JeaUtant  Secretary. 
Mr.  S.  P.  I. ANGLE V, 

Seertlarg  o/the  Smithtoniatt  /n«liJulia)i. 

Digitized  bvGoO^^IC 


Appkhdix  IV, 


Sir:  I  have  tlio  honor  to  aabniit  the  report  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  for 
the  year  eniliug  June  SO,  1898. 
In  renpouse  to  yoor  request  tbat  the  report  shall  begin  with  the  following  etate- 


1.  The  amount,  kinds,  and  classes  of  property  belougioK  to  the  Park ; 
'2.  The  amount  of  sach  property  acqaired  during  the  twelve  months  oovered  bjr 
the  report; 

3.  Theeitent  and  Icind  of  improTementa  made  iu  the  buildings  and  grounds  during 
the  poet  year  and  the  eatiniated  cost; 

4.  The  extent  nnil  character  of  the  losses  of  property  and  the  origin  and  oauaee — 
1  have  the  botior  to  say  tbat  ul  the  cud  of  this  period  ther«  were  in  the  park  thir- 
teen buildings  for  aDimale.  which  have  cost  aliout  $60,000;  six  buildings  for  admin- 
istrative piiTposi's,  oosting  about  $9,000;  fenceB  an<l  outdoor  inclosuree,  costing 
about  $20,000;  machioery,  tools,  aud  implements,  valued  at  $2,000;  horsM,  valued 
at  $885;  offlce  liimiture,  Bxtureo,  and  l>ooks,  worth  aiiout  $9S0;  and  nursariee  of 
trees  and  shrubs,'  estimated  at  $1,000.  The  value  of  tbt-  roadways  coustruvted  in  the 
park  eluce  it«  occupation  by  the  (lovemment  ie  about  t3&,000. 

The  collection  of  living  animals  used  for  purposes  of  exhibition  comprised  649 
specimens,  embriM.-ing  134  spi'cios,  most  of  which  were  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     The  estimated  value  of  the  animaU  owned  by  the  (lovemment  is  $26,000. 

There  wai  acquired  during  the  twelve  niontbx  covered  by  this  report  property 
unounttng  to  about  $11,000,  about  $6,200  beiug  for  buildings  and  $2,500  for  animals, 
inclndiug  their  transportation.  A  considerable  numbi-r  of  animals  were  presented, 
the  most  valuable  of  tbeae  l>e>ng  a  Virginia  deer,  a  oapncbio  monkey,  2  ^oyotf^s, 
some  cockatoos  and  macaws,  the  white  aud  the  wood  ibis.  The  herd  of  bison  now 
oomprines  10  specimens,  and  as  they  neem  to  thrive  In  captivity,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  indefinitely  perpetuated.  It  will,  no  doubt,  often  bo  deaimble  to  cross 
this  herd  frith  others  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  too  close  breeding. 

Twelve  animals  have  bred  in  the  park,  prodnciug  an  aggregate  of  36  births.  A 
■  ^v  animate  were  received  from  the  Yellowstone  I'ark,  among  which  were  S  apeei- 
mens  of  the  American  white  pelican. 

A  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  buildings  l>y  removing  the 
group  of  shops  and  the  property  yard  fhim  the  prominent  plaoe  which  they  occupied 
to  the  northward  of  the  main  building.  It  was  never  intended  that  this  should  be 
adopted  as  the  permanent  situation  of  these  buildings,  and  as  the  development  of 
the  park  proceeded  llieir  iutrusioo  became  more  and  more  irksome.  Some  consider- 
able difficulty  w»s  experienced  in  properly  locating  the  shops.  It  is  neoeasary  that 
they  should  be  I'onvoniently  aooossibte,  and  at  the  same  time  where  they  do  not 
markedly  attra<'t  public  attention.  After  carefully  weigbing  all  practicable  looa- 
tiona,  it  was  tlually  decided  tbnt  the  best  place  was  one  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  Rook  Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
Quarry  Koad  bridge,  not  far  f^m  the  paddocks  for  deer  and  Uamas.  Their  situa- 
tion Is  not  vury  suitable  for  animals,  and  ie  not  in  public  view  from  the  main  road. 
A  long,  low  building  was  here  erected  to  serve  aa  a  carpenter  aud  blacksmith  shop. 
Ito  cost  was  about  $1,000. 
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~  The  groitn<i  vaontod  upon  tbe  hill,  whkh  ia  one  of  the  moBt  rieairable  nites  iu  the 
park  for  biiililingH,  -was  iiHed  for  the  ereotioQ  of  a  largo  ibod  aiiitnlile  for  borbivoroiw 
auimals  rei|uiring  a  modernto  ilegrce  of  bekt.  This  boase  is  abont  40  b;  100  feet 
with  A  wing  30  by  40  feet.  The  small  Hum  available  made  it  necessary  to  limit  tha 
couBtiiiction  to  bare  necesaitien.  It  waa  therefore  impossible  to  lay  a  floor  or  to 
tiDiNb  tbe  interior  iu  ati;  but  Ibe  roughest  manner.  Eventually  this  bouse  will  be 
iiBul  mainly  for  such  oniiunls  as  antelopes  and  tropical  deer.  It  is  therefore  kuown 
as  the  antelope  hoiiso.    Its  uoBt  was  about  $3,500. 

The  aquarium  received  f^m  tbe  Atlanta  KxpoaltioD  was  portly  aet  up  in  one  of 
tbe  abandoned  sheds.  About  $200  was  expended  on  fhis  during  tbe  year.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  suitable  person  for  keeping  this  aqnarium  »  rompetitive  examination  woa 
held  by  tbe  Civil  Service  CommisHLou  and  the  auoceasfnl  competitor  wu«  lioulty 
appointed.  Tbe  first  tanks  to  be  establiahed  were  those  for  freah  water.  These 
hove  been  fed  by  water  from  the  tity  mains,  but  as  this  ia  frequently  very  turbid  it 
became  uecesaary  to  uae  an  alum  filter  for  the  purpuae  of  clearing  it.  This  la  dia- 
advontagsous,  as  it  requires  conittant  care  aud  wotobfulneaa  to  prevent  an  exceae  of 
the  salt  impregnating  tbe  water  and  injuring  the  fish.  It  ia  thought  tbnt  a  more 
eotisfoctory  water  supply  can  be  obtoined  by  sinking  wells  near  the  creek  and  fore- 
log  the  water  to  the  acjuariuni  by  a,  pump. 

A  new  deer  paddock  waa  establtshe<l  during  tbe  year  upon  tbe  high  ground  neat 
tbe  western  entrance  at  a  cost  of  $800,  The  cold  damp  exposure  near  the  creek, 
where  the  paildocks  have  been  situated,  ia  found  to  Htfect  the  health  of  the  animals. 

Small  shelters  and  alteratinns  amounting  to  $700  were  made  during  tbe  year. 

There  waa  expended  upon  tbe  continuation  of  the  road  along  tbe  meadow  aud  lt« 
slopes  $4,800.  Repairs  to  existing  roads  amounted  to  about  $1,000.  Upon  walha 
there  was  spent  $650. 

Tha  seeding,  ])lanting,  sodding,  and  improving  of  gronntla  coat  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,200. 

Considerable  deterioration  in  the  huildinga  and  incloaares  of  the  park  hae  occurred 
during  the  year,  due  iu  great  measure  to  tbe  temporary  character  of  these  struct  urea. 
The  elephant  bam  is  atill  in  a  very  aerioua  condition,  the  Hoor  in  tbe  principal  ani- 
mal house  greatly  needs  tu  bo  wholly  replaced,  and  the  smaller  buildings  and  cogea 
mnsi,  many  of  them,  soon  be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  bridge  over  Rock  Creek  near  tbe 
Qnorry  road  shows  signs  of  decay  iu  some  of  its  priooipal  timbers,  and  will  koou 
have  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  permanent  structure.  It  ia  estimated  that  this  will 
cost  about  $8,500. 

The  loeees  of  aDimala  were  no  great«r  than  in  usual  aiuong  aiiimola  kept  in  con- 
finement, although  aeveral  of  tbe  buildings  are  by  no  meaua  suitable  for  the  animole 
confined  in  them.  Tropical  birds  and  monkeys  necessarily  aulfer  when  placed  in 
buildinga  tbat  are  uot  kept  at  a  i-onstant  temperature  of  at  least  70'^.  It  is  hoped 
that  liouses  specially  adapted  to  these  classes  of  animals  may  be  erected  in  the  park 
at  no  distant  day. 

I  append  berewith  a  Hat  of  tbe  animals  in  tbe  park  at  the  close  of  the  year  j  also 
the  accessions  from  varioua  aourees  daring  tbe  year. 

JnimaU  tn  Ihe  yational  Zoological  Fork  June  SO,  18S8. 


American  bLson  {Binn  amerioatutt) . 

Z«lm  ( Bof  indiau) 

Common  goat  ( Caprs  Aireiu) 

CsshmeTO  gout  (OopraWmn) 

Indian  snteloiw  {Antilt^  urvieapra 


itlnncd. 
>lk  iCtrvut  caniuimtit) .. 


'    Paccaiy  iDieotfiUi  tajOfu)  . . 


■rhogli: 
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Jnimalt  in  Iht  Nalionat  Zoological  Park  June  SO,  18S8 — CoDtinned. 


lDdlBnelephuit(£kFAiu<n<tv«uJ 

UoaiFOitUoy 

Tiger  (Ffltil^rii) 

Lsopard  {Feiit  pardui) 

Pdtu  (Felii  cnneolsrl 

Spotted  \yTi3.{Lynxrvfuamafiilatnt) 

Spotted  hyena  iByicna  eroaiia) 

RiiwUn  woir  bound 

SUk  hound 

Miisllff 

Pointer 

Chew)r«Bl[B  Bay  dOR 

BedlinKtoii  lenher 

SmiMth' coated  foi  terrier 

Wire-haired  fniterriiT 

Brown  French  poodlB 

Kaklmodog 

Gray  wolf  {flantflupHj^rimooifrtH) 

Block  woir  ICa'iitluptti  gritni-albui) 

Red  fni  ( VuIpM  pmiujilconieu*) 

Switlfox  iVulfia rrloi) 

(jFay  lox  {VriKyiin  eintTto-argtnttv] 

UentrooM  {BrrptttH  nvngo) 

Taj™(fiolirti**ar6o™i 

Korth  AniericHD  otter  llMtra  httdwniea) . 
Anierifui  badRi^  {Taxidra  amtrirana)  ... 
K\a^i^na  iCereoUptu caaiitolvvlui)    .... 

Cacomlatle  | Jlannrimu  a>(u(a)  — 

Saccooa  {ProcuonlotnT) 

Black  bi;or(rrt«.nmjri™iiu.) 

Cinnamon  bear  ( Vmi  anxrimnuO 

GriMlylH»r(f,>«r.Aorri(iii») 

CaliromiB  *ea  lion  tXalophu.  califomianu, 

Haibor  Heal  (I'hoctt  i-iltiHna) 

Macaque  mookej  iifactrcattynomotuvti.. 

Bonuet  ovinkry  lilaeaeni  linicun) 

RhMun  monkey  (ilTiicanuiAuiiO 

Alhinu  rat  (J/'tJ  rafl'Mj 

AniPtiran  beaver  ICailor  Jlbtrf 

Woodchm-k<,lrc(Mni«™onai) 

FniTiodoiiCifnQmeilHdoviciantu) 

Red'bellled  nqnirrel  i  Sciurut  aurtogawtttj . 

F"i  squlrTel(/Wt<™»  i.ij7fj-) 

Gray  aqulrrcl  (Seiunircaretintntii) 

Created  porcupine iUytrix  triMita) ...... 

Canada  porcupine  ( Krethiiim  dartaUu) . . . 

Created  SKOiiti  {DaiyyrBcla  cntlatm 

Hairy-ramped  ageiili  {Datyprotla  j>rym- 

•xilofiha) 

Uexlcan  agouti  IDatgpi 


Azara'i  agouK  iDatypmcla  aiarwl 

OulDea  pig  (("»"*«  pw**)"*) 

.   Xorthernvarylngliare(t«piMaH«ri«inut|, 

'^  Rooky   Mounteln   varying    hare    ILrpvn 

ttmrricaniu  bairdiii 

Engiinh  nhbit  (Ltpvi  cu-niaitui) 

Angora  rahbi t  ( J.rpm  cunicutiM) 

Sli-bandednrniadillaiDuvpUfHIniKttu). 

Peha  armadillo  <  Taluiia  ninirmtinria) 

I  Gray  kangaroo  (KocropMap-l 

Ui'uab-talledtiKk  kaiigaroo<r'(lr(ii7al>r>en- 


Clark's  nutcracker  (,VB»tfroso  coluinWawal 
Sulphur-created  cockatiK)  (Oocafuagalfrtta) 
Leadbeater's  rockatuo(Oiiea(ual<ai{t(at(rtl 
Barv  eyail  iTDcliatua  (C'ii«<uain'>'>Ntipif)  ... 


Green  parrakeet  (Oonurtia  sp.) 

Carolina  paroquet  iConaruicaniUntnnt),. 
Yellow-Diped  amiion  (Jnuii'ona  auropol- 

t.eoillnnl'HBmaion  [Amaiona UcaiUanti) . 
!  Uray  parrot  (/MUonueriUaetu) 

I  HTval  horned  owl  (Aiitortr^nianua) ! 

S^^mAn■ll\^8|/•■mumn<!^tlll>ttat^i I 

Bald  engle  {Batiaflul  Ittwocepliatut) 

Ked-taiie(ihawk<itvt(i>&oraiIu) | 

,   Turkey  vulture  lOo(Aor(f»osra) j 

I  Ring  docs  (CDlum&npalumitu) 

I  ChiH;balacB«Orla[i«i»(iiIanui«aIIii| 

;  L»iiwrniior.bllle<lcuraMow(JI<liiatenwn- 


reafovl  il'mf  criitalui) . 
Sandhill  cruie  tOm  mrx- 
I  Whooping  t'rane(<>nu  or 


Black-cro 

wned  night    heron  {Nyetieortx  ■ 

Woodlh 

Canailag 
Hatebins 

Chines 

^^ 

Pekindu 

kUnoaap.) 

C~.oti^lc 
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Animali  in  the  XaiioKai  Zoological  Park  June  SO,  1S98 — Continued. 

K.t>.e.  I  ?"'"■[  N«,e.  I"?""- 


Common  ilnck  (Jnoi  bvtchat} 

Amsdoau  ffhllapellMn  (I'clnantu 


Alligator  tAUigatoT  tnitflolp^tfluu) . . 
Snapping  turtle  ICh^draterptntinai. 

PilDtsd  turtle  ( Vhryum^  pitta} 

Musli  turtle  ( JratR<Ki«^i  silorafa) . ... 
Mud  turtle  (OiHrMfernum  peinuvInintA 

Tanapin  {Pseuiltnytp.) 

turtle  [XtrobaUtpolupf^^fftft*)-  ■ 


IganamSgwiiia 
UiUru. 


riHOada-i 


vlCroUUvtaiamc 
n  {SndHndan  pi'tiet 


1  I   BoalBoaeDtutricloi') 

1    '  Anaconda  (£un«lMinurintu) 

Scarlet  Auqke  (CVmdpAAi-d0actfvn#a)-....---' 

Bullaiiaku  {Pilunplnt  tayi) 

A  1   iinvBDake  {PttM^hit  metanalrmu4} 

1  'l  MllliiiDBko<ppMialu></'>lia[ui) 

S  'i  King  anako  ((>p*£ftolu.  fltdilu.) 

5      Mountain  black  aitake  yCctiibtf  obtoUlati . . 

I      darter  iinttk*(Euroni(aric(oKt) 

1    .  ^Btrrauakel.YafriziJpHtan) ' 

3      lIog.noMd  make  (Haerodan  plalsrStnuti . . ' 
5  "i  Gopher  Anake[£<pnii£uddrii£t  MupA^f) .,..' 

I    Indlga-     Forelmi, '"™*5""'  ] 


HaniiDals  — 

Bird! 

Reptile* 

Total.. 


for  Jifciil  year  ending  JuHf  3",  1 


ANIUAI-S  PRESENTED. 


luchin J.O(;onnor.  W»Bhlogtoa,D.C 

Ill  cat J.  A.AHipnt.Jr.,  PiiH-Hfll,  Kv 

ote MorrLiBartl«tt,Ho™Lr<M.li,Pa.... 

iron I  S.  Roaa.  Wa-ihingtffli,  I>.C 

Do .' I  W.  W.  Brido,  Waahlugton,  D.C 

yfoi ' I  A.  M.  Wolli.  Waahlnii'un.  D.  C 

l>o I  H.T.  Harvey,  WiuWugton,  D.C 

Do I  A.  M.  Nicbolmm,  Orlando,  Fla 

«o*n I  H.Mouro*.  WdnlitngtoD,  D.  U 

Do !  Dr.  W.KHnlfhlnsnn,  Wincheeier.  Vb.. 

Do !  MiflBKelglitlyTimberlakcOliarkaloiMi 

Do 1  Metropolitan  Club,  WMhfngton,  D.C... 

Do A.  U.  Micholun,  Orlaoilo,  Fla 

imoDgeat ,  W.T.Lynrh.  Waahlngloo,  D.C 

A.  U.Green,  AnacoiiJa,  D.C 

Mm.  W.  W.  Andernon.  Wasblnslon,  D.C 

4.F.  Chapman,  BetlieLMo 

Westle;  Peekhain.  WaalilnKlon,  D.C  . . . 

Kim  Saltlo  Lucy,  Vaahingtiin.  D,  <! 

l™  Bimoh.  Waahlntrl'in,  D.  C 

A.  K.  Chapman.  I^thcl.  Me 


Virginia  deer 

Prairie  dng 

JftTthern  varying  hare. 
Engliah  rabbit 


Canada  porcupine 

8M  08- 
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LUt  of  accenniorui  forJUcal  gear  ending  Jant  SO,  1S9S— 
ANIUALS  PRESENTED— Con  UDUcd. 


Leadben 

YellairaadbluemiiMw 

Wblt«lW».. 

TToodlblii 

Bluk-cniwned  ulght  hnnw. 

Snake  bled 

Floridn  oomDnnt 


John  T.Detwilw,  New  Smrmi.FIa 

Wm.  ralmur.WuIiinghHi.U.C 

EM^Il&Convi.v.CanibFrlmDd.  Hd 

Dr.J.W.K«1w,FriinklliiTilJe,N.  y 

H.H.UiUsmnilB.T.  RovdhoiiHi,  Wulilngton,  D.  i: 

H.E.  Wy>lt,B»1liinor«,  Md 

A.M.  SlchuUon.OrlBDdo.Flii 

J.H.HuhII],  WubiDglon.D.  C 

MiH  Ethel  Woodward.  KnoiilUcTenn 

B.  T,  MoKlnnoj,  Wwihingtou.  IJ.  C 

J.  L.  HatflhUnon,  WMhIngloii.D.  C.. 

M™M,A.BI«kH,WuLtnglon.D.C 

W.  H.  Huntington.  WsebingUn,  D.  C 

Mn.N.F.Keere,SynieuM,N.T 

r,M.I)eL«in,c»naul  general  at  aiui;>qull,  F,riiaili>r 
A.M.  NicholaOD.Orlw>do,FU 


u,lt.C... 


Budo.FU... 


Alligator  . 


GlIamonBtsr 

Prairie  rattleuiake  .. 
Copperhead  snake. ■■ 

Scarlet  snaku 

LeCoute'aenake.... 

Python 

Bnllanake 

Black  Snake 


.1  W.Smith, WaahlngtoD.D.C 

.    Fnndi  Prolrola,  WoBbiDgloDiD.C... 

.    aF.Soifert.Baltiniuie.Md 

.    Mm.CrBDronl,  Waablnglon.  I).  C 

.    Motropoliun  Club,  WMhington,  D.t^ 

.    ArcliioDorat,  Washington,  D.C 

.;  Mrs. Mackay-Smltb,  Waehlnglon,  D.C 

.    Lawrenie  Uilienu.Wsablngton.D.C... 

.    H.C.BaiH)ult.Conipany  A.Flrat  Kegli 

umbta  Volnnteera,  Tampt  Fla. 

.    W.B.  Curtis,  Wsshlngion.D.C 

.    Mra.Cranfurd. Washington.  1).C 

.    W.  Stewart,  Washington.  D.  C 

,    W.W.  Wilson.  Casagronde.  Aril 

.    L.  W.  PnriDtoii,  Banner,  Xsns 

B.  Sura.  Washington,  D.  C. ., 


..  J.T.I 


T,  New 


a,  Fla. 


:n  black  sni 
ed  snake.. 


.  E.Mejenberg.PecosClty.Tei  .. 
. '  G.  P.  EDsU^  WaabfngtoD,  D.  C . . 
.1  CW.Furinloo.Baniier.Kaiis.,. 
..  A.M. Nicholson. Orlando. Fla... 
.  Victor  Mindeloff.Wasblngton.D 
.[  A.M. Nicholson. Orlando, Fla... 


ANIMALS  LENT. 


Barbary  aps 

Whlte-tliroBledcapuohln... 

Uongouae John  Falne,  \Va>,bii<gton, D. C 

Cnrnmongoat K,  &  Sebuilil,  Woslilugtun.  D.  C 

Do i:;,W.Neale.Wasblnglou,D.C 

Peafowl E.S.Schinld,Wuhlngtini,U.<^ 

Alllgalor Cap»,Tlio«.Cru»e,  U.S.  A.,  Washington,  U.C 


EEPORT  OK  THE   8ECEETAET. 
LUt  of  antinont/orfiteal  year  ending  June  30,  IS'JS—Cov, 
AinUALS  RECEIVED  IM  EXC'RANGE. 


.  S.  S.  Sobnid,  VuhloKtoa,  D.  C  . . 


An\>tutU  Furchaied, 

North  Amerioan  otter  (Lutra  hvdtoaiea) 2 

Call foraiA  aea  lion  {Zatophvi  califomianvi) 3 

Aniericaij  bison  {Biion  americanm) 3 

Carolina  parrskeet  (Conurui  earolineniii') 3 

Sharp-Doaed  crocodile  {Croaodilni  amerieanui) 2 

Iguana  (/^uanaap.) ■...;..  3 

Banded  basitisk  { Biuitiiciii  riliatui) 2 

Diamond  rattlesnake  (CroUilv$adaniaitteu») 4 

Baoded  raltleauake  (Crotalvg  hotridm) 1 

Water  moccasin  ( Jnciafrodon  j/t«oirorti>) 5 

Pint)  Bnake  {IHtuophU  melanoleiUMs) 4 

King  snake  (Ophibolui  geiulue) 5 

Uophet  anake  {Sjtilotti  eoraU  oouperil) 3 

AnimaU  bom  in  the  XaUimal  Zoological  Park. 

Lion  [Fflitlto) 4 

fuma  (Felii  conoolor) , 7 

American  biaoo  (Bison  avwicannt) 1 

Zebn  (Boiiitdiau) 1 

Cashmere  goat  {Capra  hiiens) 1 

American  elk  (Cemu  eanadeneit) 4 

Virginia  deer  (_CaTiacu»  virgittianue) 3 

Uama  (Aitehaiia  glama) 2 

Cre«teil  poronpine  {Nyslrix  crittala) 1 

Hiug  dove  (Columba  palumbue) 3 

Hute  Bwan  {Cygnui  gitihu») 6 

WatM  moocMm  (Ancitlrodon  piicivortu) 6 

Animals  captured  in  the  Xalional  Zoological  Park, 

Raccoon  {Proct/oH  lolor) '. 3 

Jitimali  rtceirtd  from  Tellouiatont:  National  Parlr. 

American  magpie  (/"ica  pica  hudtonioa) 5 

Kocky  Mountain  jay  (Peritoreue  caiiadcTiiia  capHatii) 2 

Hutcbina  goose  (Sranfa  canadenaii  huUikintii) 1 

American  white  pelican  (FeUcanvt  eryiirorhgnckot) 8 


r  ACCRRSIONS. 


Animala  presenlfld 

Animals  pnrchaHcd 

Animals  lent 

Animals  received  in  exchange 

Animals  born  in  the  Zoological  Park  . . 
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A niniala  captured  in  thn  ZonloKkal  Pnr)< 2 

AniiDala  reouived  train  the  Vellowstooe  National  I'utk It! 

Total 215 

Number  of  specimenB  on  hand  June  30,  I8tf7 ~567 

AooeBSJoDS  dnriDg  the  year  euOin);  Jane  30,  IH9S 215 

Total 782 

Deduct— 

l>eath8 IW 

AiiimalK  escnpeil  or  litipniteil 7 

Animuls  exthaiiged 15 

Anininlii  returned  to  owners 27 

233 

Animals  on  hand  June  3U,  1898 549 

BeapcctfuU;  aubniilted. 

I'HANK  Bakkr,  SHperinltH^tni. 
Hr.  H.  P.  Lanulbv, 

Secretary  af  Ihe  St^itkiiman  liulilulion. 
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APPKNUtX    V. 


8ir;  I  have  tho  lioniir  to  submit  tlie  njport  »f  the  Astroplijsii'ftl  Oliservilory  fi>r 
the  year  tmdjng  .luiu-  30,  ISilM. 
Ill  n^Hpoiiie  to  your  request  tbnt  tlie  report  nhnll  I>eKin  with  tbu  fnllowiug  HtalB- 

1.  Tlie  ainoinit,  kimlB,  and  classes  of  property  belonging  to  the  Obaeryatoiy. 

2.  Tlie  nmnnnt  of  sni^h  property  ncqiiireil  iluring  the  twelve  inoiithB  ooveriHl  by 
the  report. 

3.  The  extent  and  kind  of  iDiprovements  iii»do  in  the  Imilding  nnd  gronuds  during 
the  past  year,  aud  the  estimated  i-ont, 

4.  The  extent  and  charactfT  »f  the  IcMuies  of  property,  ftDil  the  origin  and  c'nn»e8. 
I  hiive  the  honor  to  report : 


(0)  Auionnt  anil  kinds  of  property  in  iiossession  of  the  ObHervntory  .)ii)y  1, 

1898: 

Suildingf. — Tliese  include  the  main  observatory  bnildiiig  and  n  smaller 
photographic  room,  with  their  inclosnrea  and  appurtenanceii,  eiioh  as 
connecting  platforni,  battery  sbed,  sideruutat  hotiso,  etc f4,<KI0 

AppUancu  ('/  buildingi.—ConB'iitiog  of  Kteam-h eating  plant,  refrigerating 
plant,  temperature -control  aystem,  and  storage  battery  for  general 
purposes 3,500 

Apparalut  for  re'tarch. — Including  siderostat,  telescopes,  spectrnscopes, 
mirrors,  lenses,  galvanometers,  bolometers,  chronographs,  clocks,  micro- 
scopr,  comparator,  and  many  other  piews 21,000 

TooU  ani  ttock  in  thop. — lucludiug  lathes,  planer,  tolls,  motor,  and  small 
tools  and  stock 1,700 

BookB.  drawings,  and  recordi. — IncIildingsPtH  of  periodicals,  maps,  drawings 
of  npparatas,  hooks  of  reference  ami  record,  photographio  plates 5,  0(0 

Total 35,200 

(1)  Within  the  period  covered  by  the  roport  there  has  been  acquired  of  the 

various  kinds  of  property  above  enumeratcil  to  the  amount  of 4. 000 

(c)  Improvements  to  the  bnilding  were   made,   including   repainting    and 

repairs  to  the  extent  of 300 

(d)  Losses  hollered  were  trivial,  and  consisteil  in  tho  breakage  of  apparatus 

by  accident  to  the  extent  of 30 

The  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  during 
the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  The  instrumental  equipment  has  received  valuable  accessions,  including  a  highly 
sensitive  galvanometer,  designed  anil  tonstrnctod  at  tho  Observatory ;  two  cylindric 
mirrors  by  Brasbear  (which,  as  used  for  collimation  of  the  spectroscope,  am  equiva* 
lent  to  a  tens  of  64  meters  Total  length),  aud,  liually  and  most  important  of  >ill,  a 
aystem  of  cooling  by  the  oxpausion  of  ammonia,  which  has  made  possible  an  exteu- 
aion  of  constant  tumperaturo  conditions  to  cover  the  five  months  of  March,  April, 
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Mny,  l^Hptember,  md  October,  otherwise  i^iaeDtlj  too  waroi.  At  present  the 
ahiiLgH  of  temperature  of  the  iuner  room  betweeo  tbese  wnrioer  and  tbu  coldest  win- 
ter moDtha  is  only  a  frai;tiou  of  a  <lef(rue'  coiitigrBile,  aud  during  aa  hour's  observa- 
tiou  it  JB  generally  leae  than  one-tenth  degree,  tbe  control  being  automatic. 

2.  Many  liolograpbB  of  tbe  infra-red  solar  epei'trum  liave  been  taken,  which,  io' 
roDneqiience  of  these  improTcments,  have  yielded  results  threefold  richer  in  "real" 
deCailcurrespondJng  to  solar  and  telluric  absorptioullnes  than  any  hitherto  obtained. 

3.  Abont  40  of  tlipse  bolograplia  have  been  compared,  as  described  in  the  Appen- 
diii  to  the  SpiTetarj '»  I{e]iort  for  1896,  and  21  of  the  most  ])erfect  have  been  niciisnred 
npuu  the  I'oniparator  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  defleotions  found  to  be  "real." 
or,  in  utber  words,  corretiponding  to  either  eolar  or  telluric  alMorption  lines,  lliese 
comparator  meosDrements  inolud<'d  abont  44,000  separate  observations. 

There  have  thus  been  found  over  70()  absorption  lines  in  the  infra-red  solar  spec, 
trum  between  wave  lengths  0.T6  u  and  6.0  ji,  on  increase  of  abont  500over  last  years' 
results. 

4.  With  (be  purpose  of  making  a  more  accarate  detenuinatioo  of  tbe  wave  lengths 
eorreapondiug  to  the  well- determined  ponitiuns  of  tbe  absorption  Udsh  discovered 
in  tbe  rock-salt  prismatic  spuctiniii,  a  very  exact  comparison  of  tbe  dispersion  of 
rocic  salt  and  fitioritc  bos  been  made.  This  comparison  will  allow  Ihe  iudircrt 
employmeiit  of  certain  recent  and  apparently  very  accurate  determiiiatiouH  of  the 
wave  lengths  iu  tbe  Duorlte  (iriamatic  speclinm.  Apparatus  hue  been  made  ready 
and  certain  preliminary  observutioiis  have  been  taken  tu  directly  measure  the  dis- 
persion of  rock  suit.  It  is  hoped  thivt  these  steps  will  result  in  rumisbing  tbe  wave 
lengths  of  the  infra-reil  ub^orptiou  lines  to  u  degree  of  accuracy  corfesponding  to 
ihe  exactness  of  tbe  delermiuatiou  of  their  prismatic  deviations. 

5.  Many  interesting  instances  of  local  variations  in  the  absorption  have  been 
noticed.  Among  theHC  by  far  the  most  striking  is  a  great  derrease  iu  tbe  absorptiun 
at  the  longer  wavelength  side  of  the  great  band  ^at  about  1.4  /i.  This  change 
occurred  about  February  15,  18u8,  and  caused  the  holographs  to  take  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent  form  at  the  place  iu  question.  This  new  form  continued  through  the  months 
of  Haccb  and  April,  but  in  the  month  of  May  the  usual  form  was  gradually  I'estored. 
It  is  fonnd,  by  reference  to  former  holographs,  that  this  marked  decreiuie  iu  absorp- 
tion at  this  point  takes  {dace  annually  at  about  the  same  period,  which  coincides 
(fortuitously  or  otherwise)  very  nearly  with  thut  ut  which  there  is  tbe  greatest 
activity  of  growth  in  tbe  vegetable  kingdom.  This  raises  tbe  i|uestinu  whether  the 
growth  of  vegetation  docs  not  abstract  from  the  air  great  ijuantities  of  some  select- 
ively absorbing  vapor  active  in  absorption  at  this  wave  length. 

Whether  such  be  tbe  case  or  nut  future  investigation  mast  determine,  but  enough 
variations  in  the  abHor|>tLou  have  been  observed  to  indicate  that  the  Observatory 
is  now  in  condition  to  make  advances  along  tbe  line  indicated  in  the  Secretary's 
report  for  1892,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  important  relations  of  astrophysics  to 
moleorology. 

The  best  design  for  a  sensitive  galvanometer  of  the  Thomson  reflecting  type  was 
investigateil,  with  the  following  results:  The  most  suitable  electricul  ri'sistauee  of 
a  galvanometer  f{>r  the  bolographii'  work  proposed  was  detenniiied.  Kxpreaaiuns 
were  deduced  from  which  tbe  eizo  and  relative  efficiency  of  coils  of  the  best  form 
aud  of  a  given  resistance,  but  differently  wound,  could  be  computed.  Computations 
were  made  which  determined  tbe  best  sizes  of  wire  and  the  bc»t  apportionment  ol 
reHistunce  for  a  coil  of  the  most  suitable  totnt  resistance  wound  in  three  sections. 
Four  such  coils  were  wound.  Several  experiments  were  made  to  determine  tbe  best 
construction  of  galvanometer  needle,  aud  two  needles  were  made  which  are  fouud 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  coils  were  monnted  in  a  galvanometer  case  constructed 
at  tbeOhservatory  shop,  and  tbe  needle  was  suspended  by  a  quoiti  fiber  of  ezoMding 
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As  completed,  the  conatanta  of  this  galvanometer  nre  aa  fallowH: 

KesiBtiiiii-i-  of  coils,  eacLi ohms..  30 

Diameter  uf  coilti; 

Exterior millimeterH..  31 

Interior ilo 3 

Distance  apart  of  colls do 1.5 

Weight  of  needle: 

First luilligraius. .     2.S 

SecoDil do 6.  S 

Length  of  quart/  Slier ceDtimeters..  30 

Diameter  of  qiiarti;  fiber milliiueter..       .0015 

Cnrreut  in  amperes  giving  1"""  deflection  on  scale  at  1°°  at  time  of 

slngli;  Bwiog  of  needle  JO  seconds  when  coils  are  connected  lu 

seried  iiarallel  (total  resistance  hence  30  obma) : 

With  first  needle 000000000005 

With  second  needle 000000000020 

Constant  under  similar  conditions  for  gslvaNometei  usnl  last  year.       .000000000100 

Kotwitbstandjng  the  greater  sensitiveneaa  of  the  Hrst  needle,  the  second  baa  been 
employed  in  taking  bolo(p«phs  for  two  reaaouH;  First,  because  its  mirror  <of  2  mil- 
ligrams ivcjgtit,  liy  11  raa hear)  gave  better  definition ;  and  second,  beoaose  the  needle 
nos  atoadjer  on  acconnt  of  its  greater  weight.  It  is  probable  that  means  could  b« 
devised,  though  not  without  considerable  time  and  expense,  to  use  the  first  needle 
vrith  aa  much  satisfaction  as  the  second,  and  tbus  to  gain  four  times  tn  suositiveueas. 

The  achievement  of  Lhis  very  considerable  advance  in  aeositiveness  made  the  nae 
of  both  a  narrower  bulonieter  and  a  narrower  slit  to  the  spectrobotometer  possible. 
The  former  was  already  at  hand.  To  reduce  tlie  linear  width  of  the  slit  would  have 
resulted  in  a  waste  of  ladiationo  because  of  diffraction,  a  danger  to  nbicb  some 
reference  was  made  lu  lost  year's  report.  To  reduce  the  angular  width  of  the  slit 
by  a  collimating  tiyslem  of  spherical  mirrors  of  longer  equivalent  focus  would  have 
resDlted  in  a  waste  of  radiations,  because  of  the  vertical  spreading  out  of  the  beam. 
In  these  circumstances  an  orrauKemeDt  of  cylindrical  collimating  mirrurs  was 
designed,  with  the  aim  to  avoid  both  borne  of  this  dilemma.  These  mirrors,  one 
iMnvex  of  ST  centimeters  focus  and  one  concave  of  544  centimeters  focus,  were  exe- 
cuted by  Brashear  and  give  e<|ua1ly  as  good  definition  as  the  spherical  concave  mir- 
rors before  employed,  while  reducing  tbo  angular  width  correaponding  to  a  given 
linear  aperture  of  the  slit  to  about  one-seventh  of  ita  former  magnitude.  The 
augnlar  widths  of  slit  and  bolometer  strip  have  now  each  been  rednced  tu  about  1.3 
seconds  of  arc. 

In  the  use  of  the  new  arrangements  mnch  trouble  was  at  first  experienced  from 
"drift"  and  accidental  disturbances  of  the  galvanometer.  The  "drift"  waa  reduced 
to  nearly  ita  former  harmless  niugnitnde  by  added  precautions  to  avoid  temperature 
changes.  But  the  accidental  disturbances,  especially  with  the  very  narrow  bolom- 
eter (0.03  millimeter),  were  very  serious,  aud  on  days  when  there  was  the  sligliieat 
hreeze  absolntely  prohibitive  to  observation.  It  was  found  at  leugth  that  by  mak- 
ing the  chamber  occupied  by  tbu  bolometer  air-Iigbt  to  a  difference  of  prcssuro  of 
one-third  of  an  atmosphere  all  prejudicial  eftecta  of  the  wind,  except  aiicb  slight 
ones  aa  were  due  to  mechanical  Jarring,  were  avoided.  Bolographs  may  now  be 
taken  with  good  results  uu  the  very  windiest  days. 

Mechanical  jarring  of  the  galvanometer  has  been  ruluced  by  floating  it  in  a  pan 
of  mercury,  which  is  itself  supported  upon  the  table  of  the  Julius  suspension  intro- 
dnced  here  in  1S95. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  advautAge  derived  from  inclosing  the  bolometer  in  an  air- 
tight compartment,  an  air-tight  galvanometer  case  was  designed,  and  having  been 
constructed  was  made  use  of  for  suine  of  the  latest  bolographs.  The  advantage 
derlve<l  Stom  its  use,  however,  proveil  slight. 
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8oiue  decrfnae  in  the  ncrideotal  dtllcctions  of  tlio  "battery  record"  was  efTeotod 
liy  tbe  aalisti  tilt  ion  of  a  "  Cu|iroii"  battery  of  10  cclla  for  tlie  great  etorsge  batter; 
of  60  cells. 

A  new  ili'aii^  for  a  bolometer  lias  bepD  prepared,  hi  whi<:h  the  setiaitive  threads, 
balauciiig  coSIh,  aail  adjiiittiiig  slide  wire  are  nil  contailied  in  oae  cooipuct  wnter- 
jotketpd  ease  with  nir-tiglit  chamber.  TbiH  instrumeut  is  under  coiit>tnictiou,  and 
will,  it  is  believed,  do  awuy  witL  certain  Boiiroes  of  accidental  dieturliauce,  anil  will 
be  far  more  easy  to  use  satisfactorily  tliali  the  present  fumi. 

With  the  iiuproveuiBiilH  above  described  alt  or  in  part  iiistalled,  there  were  takeu 
I^  bolographs  between  December  1, 18^,  and  Jnly  1, 1808.  Of  these  68  were  with 
the  ({Tuat  rock.galt  prism,  41  witli  the  great  glass  prisiu,  and  26  with  a  small  prism 
of  fliiuTite.  Fifteen  of  those  taken  with  the  rock-salt  and  8  taken  with  tlio  glass 
prism  were  measured  upon  the  compftrator  to  establish  the  discovery  and  positions  of 
the  TOO  absorption  lines  in  the  infra-red  already  DirntionKil.  Fifti-en  tabeu  with  the 
fluorite  prisai  wore  measured  upon  the  comparator  to  determine  the  po«ition  of  about 
50  absorption  lines  identifiable  on  both  tlie  rock-salt-prism  anil  the  Riiorito-prism 
l>olugraphs,  witb  the  deeigu  of  thus  deduoiug  the  dispersion  of  rock-salt  indirectly 
ttcia  the  wavi'-lengtli  di'terminatioiiH  of  I'aKohoii  in  the  fluurite  spectrum. 

Apparatus,  including  a  concavo  grating,  hiis  bren  arranged  f'lr  tbe  purpose  of 
directly  measuring  tlic  dispersion  of  rock  salt,  but  the  actual  observatious  were 
not  begnn  at  the  close  of  tlie  period  covered  by  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
reseiirch  will  make  it  possible  to  give  the  wave  lengtbH  of  the  absorption  lines  dis- 
covered to  the  degree  of  accuracy  corresponding  with  that  of  the  prismatic  devia- 
tioiiH.  The  Observatory  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  obtain  results  of  great  nccnrncy,  in 
that,  first,  it  is  in  po-ssession  of  such  an  o<(traoriliiiar)'  eignipinent  of  rock-salt  prisms 
that  one  great  one  is  proviiled  with  a  thermometer  at  its  center  and  used  solely  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  the  optical  one ;  second,  a  constant  temperature  may 
be  maiotaineil,  and  heiiee  the  temporatiiro  of  the  salt  can  be  certainty  known; 
third,  the  great  sonHitiveness  of  the  botonietrie  apparatuH  allows  of  the  employment 
of  narrow  slit  widths;  fourth,  the  holographic  method  can  be  employed,  which, 
being  independent  of  circle  rea<liu;!S,  and  involving  instead  a  clock  work  ofestreme 
accuracy,  gives  dill'erences  of  deviation  with  extraordinary  precision,  reaching,  ns 
we  said  in  Inst  year's  report,  to  within  a  second  of  arc. 

Several  energy  cnrvee,  extending  from  the  violet  through  the  visible  and  infra-red 
spectrum  as  far  as  -'i  >i,  were  taken  with  a  sheet  of  bright  copper  in  place  of  tbe  sil- 
vered glass  mirror  at  the  aidui'oetat.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
difference  in  ijuality  or  amoniit  of  refiectlng  power  between  the  copper  and  silver 
surfaces,  except  in  the  violet.  Here  the  coplier  gradually  deteriorated  as  a  reflector, 
which  accounts  for  its  ted  color. 

Observations  have  been  mode  with  the  "  hot  box,"  a  device  similar  to  the  gardon- 
e  B  h  b  d  intended  to  obtain  a  very  high  tempeiutiiru  from  the  suii'k  rays  without 
t  of  lenMe«  or  mirrors.     A  tem|)erature  of  120^  C.  was  obtained,  which  is.  to 

b  u  e  nsidernbly  above  boiling  water,  but  not  iu  excess  of  that  obtained  by 
He  «  e  ith  the  same  device  in  South  Africa  many  years  ago.  The  results  of  the 
obse    a      is  are  merely  tentative. 

A  ns  derable  number  of  obwrvatious  have  been  made  to  deteTniine  the  accuracy 
of  the  bolometer  ns  a  heat- measuring  device;  that  is,  its  capacity  for  repeating  the 
same  measure  of  radiations  under  like  conditions.  For  this  purpose  successive  first 
throws  of  the  galvanometer  were  observed  when  the  radiations  ftom  a  student  lamp 
burning  good  kerosene  oil  were  alternately  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bolometer  and  cut 
off  by  a  water  screen  at  constant  temperature.  The  variations  in  the  deflection 
were  very  slight,  and  indicated  rather  a  variation  of  the  burning  of  the  lamp  than 
any  inaci'uraey  of  the  bolometer.  Thus  for  ten  successive  measures  the  average 
probable  error  of  the  sepnrnti-  observations  was  only  O.OS.'i  of  1  per  cent,  or  1  part  in 
3,000;  but,  as  has  just  been  intimated,  this  is  a  maximum  value,  since  no  absolutely 
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constant  souri'i^  of  beat  lian  bcun  foniiil.  aud  ull  the  variatioiiHof  (hn  Btiiirca  t^niployeil 
are  Includeil  hi  lliis  0.035  of  1  per  cunt.  In  the  earlier  ilsk  of  tlii>  l>t>lnm«ter  hdcIi 
ptecixioii  wimlil  hiive  bueti  uiiattiiinalilv,  «wiiig  to  tlie  nouKtability  of  tin-  /.em  point 
of  the  Kalvannmeter,  bnt  tlio  "ilrifl "  :iiiil  tremor  hiii'e  now  Leen  ho  fiir  eliminatad 
as  to  make  Biicb  reanltn  quite  possiMe. 

ACCKBSIOSS   OK   AIT'AIIATUS. 

There  liave  been  aililed  to  the  equipment  of  the  ObMTVfktory  rliiriiif;  tbn  year  the 
fotluwin);  consi derail Iti  piecen  of  upparntils: 

One  Richard  barograph. 

One  Crova  lu'tinometer. 

One  FnvKs  spectrometer,  wilb  17  cnntliiicter  lircle  readin;;  to  10 acconils.  Accex- 
soriea  cousiHtiu;:  of  reailiQK  and  collimfttiu;;  telesropea,  miRromnter  nlit,  and  one 
liijuid  priam. 

One  reltf  ctin^  gulvnuoinoter  of  the  Thonisun  type,  alreoily  roferred  to.  Case  con- 
struut«il  nt  Astrophyeical  Olnervatory  Bho]>;  coiU  and  noedln  ut  Astriiphyaical 
OUservatory. 

Two  cooHuB  taukij  unci  ainnionia  cnnipreHsioii  appuratna,  by  I)e  LaVergne  IJffrig- 
eratiug  Company. 

Automatic  temperature  control  for  the  above,  by  ,luhnsoii  Temperature  Regulating 
Company. 

One  "hot  \>ok"  provided  with  equatorial  mounting. 

Two  cylindriu  coUiniatiD);  minoni  by  Itra^hear,  nlready  referred  U>. 

Ten  cells  "  Cupron  "  battery,  TyP*  I.  '"'om  Uuibreit  &.  Mallbea,  of  LeipKig,  for  use 
on  tbe  bolometer  circuit. 

Atlevice  for  Houtiug  gal vuiinnietur  upon  mercury,  oonittruct«d  attbe  Aslrophysioal 
Obmirvatory  aho]). 

One  bul!-8ud-BOi'ket  iiioiintiiiB  for  salt  cyllndric  li-ns  to  tlcwe  the  bolometer  i.-ai*e 
*ir-tigbt,  \rbile  ullowiijg  of  the  adjuetment  of  the  leuH  foi-  liect  definition,  (.'on- 
striictcil  at  the  ABtropliyeiciil  Obaervutory  nbop. 

Two  talt  cylindric  leuacH  for  tbe  above  mounting,  l>y  Kahler. 

One  ait,ju8table  uionnting  for  silt  of  Hpectroncopc.  Conalnii'ti'd  at  the  Aatro- 
phyaical  Obacrvatory  shop. 

One  air  tight  galvanometer  caae.  Designeil  ut  the  Aiitropbysinil  Observalory. 
Couatmcted  by  Oacrtuer  it  Co. 

One  bolometer  case,  by  (iaertner  li  Co. 

BesideB  these  pieces  of  apparatus  actually  receiviMl,  there  were  onlored  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Fourteen  cells  of  ''  Cuprou  "  battery,  TypeH  I  and  III,  with  extra  parla. 

One  linbens  tbeimopile. 

One  combined  boloiiift^r  anil  rheostiit  after  new  deaign  already  referred  to. 


lie  aerviceH  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Mendeohall,  na  axBiHtHnt,  were  tenured  for  the  period  of 
»■  months  beginning  .Inno  1,  1898. 


Ill  conclusion  1  may  say  tliat  tbe  iuveatigatioiis  of  tbe  abBOrption  bands  in  the 
Infra-red  solar  spectrum,  reopened  by  tbe  Kecuriug  of  more  highly  sensitive  bolo- 
gtaphie  apparatus  during  the  unavoidable  delay  in  ptiblicatiou  of  tlie  ri-snlts 
attained  laat  year,  has  been  attended  this  year  with  a  degree  of  succesa  exceeding 
anything  which  could  be  bi^jved  for.  The  ri-autt  now  reached,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  ready  for  the  press  early  in  the  coming  calendar  year,  iuclndes  the  discovery  and 
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determination  of  poaitioii  of  over  TOO  aii(?h  absorptioD  linea,  and  is  one  iritli  which 
the  research,  so  far  kh  it  concenia  only  the  discovery  of  new  absorption  tines,  luny 
Buitahlj  cliiae. 

The  re«nlt«  we  liava  already  ioUicate  tbe  coiupli>te  fiilUllmeut  of  yonr  Bxpectation 
that  this  greiit  region  is  the  cUii^f  seat  of  thu  telluric  alisurptioii,  and  conlirut  yoar 
hnpen  that  these  rRSonrcheB  may  hood  lead  to  l(uowlec1t;e  of  a  clinroctci'  of  perma- 
nent utility  t<i  mankind.  Ttie  gratltial  collection  and  improvement  of  apparatus 
attending  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation  hiui  placed  the  Olisrrvatoiy  in  • 
condition  to  enter  und<'r  highly  favorable  oiiciimstances  upon  other  rexearohas 
connected  with  radiant  h>>at. 

Respectfully  submitted,  C.  G.  Ahbiit, 

Aid,  acting  ix  Charge,  Attrophsiical  Ubirrtatorg. 

Hr.  S.  F.  Lanulry, 

SeareUirji  of  tht  Smilhiimiau  /n(ltf«l(oH. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  FOB  TIIK  YEAR  ENillWI  .HINE  30,  189K. 

Sir:  1  have  tbe  honor  to  present  Uerewitb  th«  report  npon  the  operationaof  the 
library  of  the  Smithsoniau  Inetitution  diiriog  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  18!)K. 

The  work  o(  tbe  library  couBlats  uf  various  activities.  Greatest  )u  bnlk  ie  tbe 
reception,  catalojpiing,  ockoowledgmeut,  and  tbe  conilnctiDg  uf  necetiaary  corre- 
spoadence  for  thai  portion  of  tbe  collection  of  books  which  is  known  as  tbe  Smith- 
sonian deposit  of  tbe  Libr&ry  of  Congress. 

Next  in  iinantity  is  the  work  cuuoected  witb  the  books  belongiug  to  tbe  National 
Husanm.  Small  collections  of  reference  books  are  being  made  fur  the  Zoological 
Park,  tbe  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  the  Exchange  Service.  A  special  svction 
of  law  reference  for  the  nse  ortbelnslitutiun  is  alsobeingestablisbed,  andaiiection 
relating  to  lerodroiulCB  is  maintained.  A  small  library  has  been  purcbtwed  for  the 
nse  of  tbe  employees  of  tbe  Institntiou.  Tbe  Museiiin  library  has  itself  21  sections. 
In  addition  to  tbe  oare  of  these  brancbes  of  the  library  work,  the  library  bas  been 
frequently  referred  tu  for  information,  bibliographical  and  otherwise. 

SMITIISONIAM   DKP08IT. 

The  entry  numbers  of  acoessionH  to  tbe  Smithsoniati  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Uon- 
greHS  extend  from  3&19T3  to  390914. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  an  analysis  in  volumes,  parteof  volumes,  pampblebt,  and 
oharla,  of  tbe  accessions  during  tbe  year: 

Pvbliattiont  rearived  between  July  1,  18S7,  and  June  SO,  18S8. 


This  esbibits  on  Increase  over  1897  of  more  than  4,500  entries  for  this  branch  alone. 
One-foiuth  of  tbb  matter  has  been  temporkrily  retained  in  the  library  of  tbe  United 
States  National  Mnsenm  for  use. 

In  addition  to  this  there  have  been  added  to  the  Secretary's  library,  office  library, 
employees  library,  and  library  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  701  volumes  and 
pamphlets  and  2,060  parts  of  volumes,  making  a  total  of  2,781,  and  a  grand  tutal  of 
40,715  volnmes,  parts  of  volnmes,  pamphlets,  and  cbnrts  of  ocoessious  for  the  year. 

The  Librarj-  of  Congress  was  removed  fmra  the  old  quartets  in  tbe  Capitol  to  the 
new  Library  building,  in  tbe  moiitbs  of  August  and  September  and  was  reopened  for 
nse  in  November,  1897.  Tbeeaststack,  tbe  smallerof  the  three  stacks  in  tbe  Library, 
vras  set  apart  for  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  and  a  commodious  room  directly  adjoin- 
ing this  stack  on  tbe  main  door  was  assigned  as  an  office  and  work  room.  Into  this 
a  large  part  of  the  accamulation  of  tbe  last  ten  years  was  placed,  and  these  have 
bMn  to  a  certain  exUnt  arranged  and  catalogued.     It  is  the  desire  and  intent  of  the 
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Librarian  of  CoD^ess  tbat  all  tho  Smilhwininn  bookn  shall  be  placed  logether  iti  this 
stack  and  Bte]iK  are  lieiD<;  taken  townnl  tbat  eutl.  The  bill  paaAi'd  by  Cougreas  prO' 
vidiiig  for  tbe  a  mm  genie  ut  and  or^anli^atiuii  of  Ibe  Library  in  ita  new  building, 
however,  miule  no  provision,  eitber  for  tliig  work  or  for  tlie  care  of  tlie  BmithRoninn 
Htack,  and  il  baa  resulted  tbat  all  work  iu  connection  with  this  collection  of  books 
must  be  done  iu  the  Hjiaro  time  of  persons  who  already  had  other  duties.  While, 
thi'refore,  a  ffreat  I'eiil  bas  been  accomplished  ia  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  till!  Smithsonian  deposit  in  an  yet  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  (condition. 

}iK(  HBTARY'tt   LIBRARY. 

The  Secretary's  library,  a  xpecial  collectioo  of  reference  booka  for  the  osc  of  tbe 
Secretary,  which  may  be,  under  certain  reHtrictiunx,  consulted  by  other  persoue.  now 
numbers  about  000  voluint-H.  These  books  are  kept  in  the  Secretary's  oHlce  and  in 
rooms  iu  close  proximity  to  it.  A  new  l>ookcase  was  assigned,  thus  renderin)r  pos- 
sible a  better  dispoaition  of  tbe  books  than  beretofure.  Tbe  Increase  of  this  collec- 
tion wuH  42  vnbimes  iiuil  W2  parts  of  periotlicala. 

asth()[']ivsh;ai.  oiiskrvatorv. 

With  the  eatBbliabment  of  tbe  (tbservatorj  in  IJOl  it  was  found  neoesaary  to  pro- 
vide a  small  collection  of  booka  for  itanse.  In  view  of  tbe  crowded  cod ditioa  of  the 
Obsenatory  and  of  the  fact  tbut  its  buildingwaanot  llreproof,  the  Secretary  desired 
that  as  fen  booka  as  jiossible  be  kept  in  tbe  Obaervatory.  A  room  was  Accordingly 
uBsignul  for  this  purpose  on  tbe  third  door  nf  the  Siuitbaoniau  building,  ouly  a  few 
booka  and  pamphlets  being  kept  in  the  Oliaervatory  itself.  Tbe  iucreaae  of  this 
library  during  the  past  year  hait  been  30  volumes  aud  357  parts  of  periodicals. 

LIBHAUV   OF  Tim  /limjIOICAL   PARK. 

A  small  collection  of  books  relating  priucipully  to  parka  and  zoological  gardens 
and  other  matters  intimately  uesuciated  with  the  work  of  the  Park,  are  kept  in  a 
room  in  tbe  Holt  House.  In  accordance  with  tbe  Secretary's  instructions,  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  Park,  1  shall  endeavor  in  the  conrse  of  next 
year  to  enlarge  this  collection,  more  espei'ially  in  books  relating  to  parka,  park 
architecture,  etc.  It  is  only  with  great  difficulty  tbat  Heta  of  guides  to  zoological 
gardens  are  obtuiuoil,  aa  these  publications  are  Heeting  in  their  nature  aud  not  usu- 
ally prcBerve<t.  Tbe  Secretary,  in  connection  with  tbe  repairs  in  tbe  Holt  House, 
the  office  of  the  Zoological  Park,  has  eanctloDed  improved  faeilities  for  the  mainte- 
uance  of  this  collection  of  booka. 


There  has  been  pnrchasedacollertionof  about  400  books  of  literature,  good  Action, 
hintory,  biography,  and  popular  science,  which  together  with  tbe  boand  volumes  of 
popular  periodicals  and  the  current  iiunibers  form  i\  circulating  library  for  tbe 
employ eea  of  tbe  institution.  The  library  ia  open  to  all  employees  of  the  iiiatitittion 
under  the  followiug  regulation" : 

1.  All  peraoua  desiring  to  withdraw  l)ooks  inuat  flrat.  lile  with  tbe  librarian  ft  rer- 
tilicate  of  identity  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  or  office  in  which  they  are. 
employed. 

2.  Tbe  library  will  be  open  for  tho  withdrawal  and  return  of  books  fmm  12  m.  to 
1  p.  m.,  and  from  4  to  4.30  p.  in. 

:).  Booka  may  be  taken  for  tbe  period  of  one  week,  with  the  privilege  of  one 

4.  The  popular  maga/iiii-a  uti  Ibe  tabic  may  be  taken  out  at  4  o'clock  p.  ni.,  to  be 
returned  at  ^  a.  ni.  the  following  moruiug. 
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5.  Any  book  or  periodical  injured,  defaced,  or  lost,  wliile  in  the  iionaeMlon  iif  the 
borrower,  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  copy. 

6.  Before  &  book  ia  borrowed  it  must  first  be  submitted  tu  the  librarian  for 
roglBtry. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  one  book  and  mago/ine  at  a 

'   8.  The  lil>Tarian  is  authorized  to  snapend  or  refuse  tbe  issue  of  books  to  persons 
violating  any  of  the  abovu  rules. 

The  members  of  tiie  staff  and  the  employees  of  the  Institution  have  already  begun 
to  use  this  library,  and  I  feel  snro  tliut  it  will  bo  a  source  of  instrnction  and  plessare 
to  many. 

KXCHANUK   a 


For  the  Excbanges  tbe  attempt  baa  been  made  to  secure  as  good  a  collection  of 
dirootories  and  books  contaioing  addrossi^s  as  poesiblo.  The  greater  part  of  sncb 
publications  are  received  in  exchange,  but  some  few  have  been  pnrchased. 


The  work  of  the  Inatitution  and  its  bnreans  requires  tbo  reference  to  so  many 
public  documents  and  law  books,  that  the  necessity  has  been  found  fur  the  eetabllsb- 
meutof  a  small  collection  of  works  on  this  Hubjoct.  These  are  provided  by  the  Insti- 
tution and  ace  for  the  present  depositeil  in  tbe  oRice  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  National 


V  TIIE   VNITKI)   STATES   NATIOMAI.  MC8KUM. 

The  Muaenin  library  hna  received  during  tbe  year  441  books,  797  pamphlets,  imd  4,926 
portH  of  periodicals,  Fonr  hundred  and  seven  volumes,  1,148  pamphlctM,  and  11,817 
parte  of  periodicals  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  have  been  temporarily 
rf  tained  for  the  National  Hnseum.  The  late  l>r.  G.  Brown  Goodr',  bad  formed  a  col 
leotion  of  scientilic  worka  relating  more  especially  to  museum  work  and  natural 
history,  which,  doring  bin  lifetime,  bad  always  bei^n  at  the  disposal  of  his  associates 
in  the  Mn«eum.  The  work  of  the  Mueeuin  would  have  Ijecn  serioosly  hanipered  had 
tbis  collection  gone  elsewhere.  By  an  arrangement  with  his  executor,  an  offer  of 
the  collection  was  made  to  the  Institution,  and  its  value  biiving  been  appraised  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Gill  and  myself,  the  Secretary  applied  to  Congress  for  a  special  apprO' 
priation  for  the  purchase  of  this  collection.  This  baa  been  duly  authoriiied  by  Con- 
gresa,  and  in  the  coming  year  thif  valuable  library,  oonsistiug  of  2,900  volumes,  18,000 
pamphlets,  and  1,800  autographs  and  engravings,  will  become  the  property  of  tbe 
National  Hnseum. 

Over  3,000  volumee  were  placed  in  tbe  sectional  libraries  during  the  past  year, 
3,500  books  were  borrowed  and  returned,  and  17,127  lioolis  were  cousulteil  in  the 
library  itself.  This  indicates  a  greater  use  of  tbo  library  than  nt  any  time  heretofore. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  tbe  operations  of  tbe  Museum  library,  together  with  a 
list  of  acceaoious  by  gift,  will  be  fonnd  iu  tbe  report  of  tbe  National  Museum. 


In  tbe  legislative,  e^cecntive,  and  Judicial  act  approved  by  the  Prenident  ou  March 
15,  1898,  tbe  following  proviso  waa  contained: 

That  hereafter  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  for  use  of  any 
executive  department,  or  other  Government  establishment  not  under  au  executive 
department,  at  tbe  seat  of  Government,  shall  not  be  purchased  or  paid  for  from  any 
appropriatiiin  made  for  I'ontingent  expeuses  or  for  any  specific  or  general  purpoxe 
unteHH  such  purpose  is  autliorized  and  payment  therefor  spccilicaily  provided  in  tbe 
law  granting  the  appropriation. 

As  thi"  portion  of  tbe  act  became  cfTertivc  iiiimc<l lately  upon  its  passage  no  books 
could  be  purchased  during  the  remainder  of  the  lineal  year.     It  ban  therefore  been 
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found  necessary  in  the  eatimates  auder  the  Smithnonian  Institntiou  for  tbe  coining 
yenr  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  purchase  of  hooka  ahaolutely  ind  inpensable  for 
the  bureaus  of  the  Institution.  An  appropriation  of  Ki|OO0  for  the  pni'Chase  of 
books  for  the  National  Mnsenm  was  anthori?^  by  Congress,  and  for  other  bnreans 
special  clansea  permitting  "the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals"  irere 
introduced  in  the  sandry  civil  act  passed  July  1,  1898. 

The  rorrespoudence  carried  uii  was  largely  in  ttccordaDoe  with  tbe  general  instruc- 
tiou  for  the  increase  of  the  library  or  for  completing  imperfect  neries.  One  thonsand 
and  eighteen  letters  were  written,  with  the  result  thnt  427  new  exchanges  have  been 
added  to  the  list  and  329  ilef<>ctive  series  either  completed  or  filled  out  as  far  as  the 
publishers  were  able  to  make  good  missing  parla.  The  lists  collected  under  the 
Secretary's  ilirectinn  have  been  exhausted,  but  so  many  new  periodieals  and  socie- 
ties have  sprung  up  that  the  year  has  been  fully  occupied  In  undertaking  to  secure 
these  new  pablicntiuue.  I  beg  to  recommend  that  this  work  be  roulinued  in  the 
future  on  two  lines— Hrat,  by  n  methodical  attempt  to  secure  the  piibllfations  of 
the  new  learned  nocietieH  which  have  been  ostalillohed  all  over  tlie  world,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  secure,  where  possible,  the  newer  ncientlfic  and  technical  periodicals.  The 
care  of  correspondence  and  the  revision  of  lists  in  connection  wi<h  this  work  has 
grown  in  magnitude,  aud  more  could  be  done  if  more  ai<l  could  be  had.  Only 
trained  assistants  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lauguages  conld  do  this  work,  as  the 
correspondence  received  is  in  all  modem  laoguagea,  even  including  modem  Greek. 

TheSecretary  of  State  nominated  the  Secretary  of  the  iDstitntion  aad  myself  dele- 
gaten  to  tbe  aecood  confereuce  im  au  international  catalogue  of  Hcieutific  literature, 
to  be  held  in  London  during  the  coming  autouin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

UVKUH  ApLBR,  /Abrarian. 

Mr.  S.  r.  Langlby, 

Seoretarg  of  the  Sm\l\»on%an  IntlUnlion. 
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APPRNDIX   VII. 

REPORT  OF  THE  KDITOR  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUKE  30,  1898. 

Sir:  I  bavo  tbe  honor  to  HUbmit  the  ToUoniog  report  on  the  imblicatiouH  of  the 
Smithsonian  iDstitntion  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898:    * 

The  publications  of  the  Institutiun  itself  are  in  three  serieB,  the  Contributions 
to  Knowledgu  in  quarto  form,  and  the  Misceliannous  Collections  and  Smithsonian 
Report  JD.octavo.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  are  also  published  the 
Proceedings  aud  Bulletins  of  the  National  Museum,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnolog;,  nnd  the  Annual  Rr^port  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

The  libraries  and  instltatiouB  towhichthn  "  Contribntions  "  and  "Collections" 
could  be  sent  has  always  been  very  limited  in  unmber,  though  Hcattered  wide!; 
throughout  the  world,  nnd  in  extending  the  number  of  libraries  It  has  not  been  poa- 
aibleto  furnish  complete  seta,  hut  merely  future  volumes.  Fifteen  hundred  ciopiaB 
of  these  series  are  now  printed,  but  this  number,  though  all  that  the  limited  Income 
of  the  iDstitatiun  can  favnisb,  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  general  distriUutiun  is  made,  first,  to  those  learoed  societies  of  the  liret  claw 
which  giye  to  the  Institution  in  rotara  complete  sets  of  their  own  publications; 
secondly,  to  colleges  of  the  lirst  class  fumishiog  catalogues  of  their  libraries  and 
students  and  publications  relatWe  to  their  organ  illation  and  history;  thirdly,  to 
public  libraries  in  this  country  having  2.5,000  volumes;  fourthly,  they  are  pre- 
sented in  some  caees  to  still  Hmailer  libruriex,  especially  if  uo  other  copies  of  the 
SiirithHonian  publications  nre  given  in  the  sunio  place,  and  a  large  district  would  be 
otherwise  unsnpplied;  lastly,  to  iustitntions  devoted  excluaively  to  the  promotion 
of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  such  of  its  publications  are  given  as  relate  to 
their  special  objects.  These  rules  upply  chiefly  to  distribution  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  sent  to  foreign  coniitries,  under  somewhat  dilTerent  conditions,  is  abont 
the  same  as  that  distributed  In  this  country. 

The  edition  of  the  annnol  report  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institution  is  7,000  copies, 
which  is  sufHcicntly  large  to  permit  of  a  comparatively  wide  distribntion,  though 
the  number  printed  is  less  than  in  former  years. 

Kequests  from  individuals  are  complied  with  when  possible,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  leetrict  the  distribution  of  all  publications  to  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

In  the  original  "programme  of  organization"  approved  by  tbe  Regent'4  in  IS4T 
there  was  epedflwl  among  thedetailsof  theplanfot  difTusing  knowledge  "the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  reports  giving  an  accnnnt  of  new  discoveries  in  soienoe,  and  of 
the  changes  made  from  year  to  year  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  not  strictly  pro- 
fessional." And  it  was  added  that  "The  reports  are  to  he  prepared  by  collaborators 
eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge." 

In  the  report  for  1854  appeared  for  tbe  first  time  an  "appendix,"  containing  an 
account  of  Americau  explorations  for  the  years  1853  and  1854,  by  Prof.  S.  K.  Baird; 
a  fall  report  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Institution  by  Marsh,  Brainard,  I.,oun)is, 
Channing,  Keed,  and  Russell;  extracts  from  the  sciontifio  correspondence  of  the 
Institution,  and  miscellaneous  papers  reliiting  to  American  arch leol ogy,  ^'eology.  etc 

The  general  appendix  to  the  annual  rojiort  has  been  regularly  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  baa  served  to  bring  the  Smithsonian  report  into  great  popnlor 
demand.    It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  enrich  the  report  with  memoirs  illustrating 
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the  more  reinarlcable  &Dd  importaat  4lev<>lopmeDtB  in  physical  and  biological  die- 
ooveiy.  as  well  as  Hhowing  th<^  ^ueral  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Institation; 
and  this  purpose  has,  diiriu);  the  greater  part  of  its  historj,  been  carrie<l  ont  targelj 
by  the  pubticatiou  of  such  papers  iis  would  jioasi'ss  an  intvreet  to  all  attracted  by 
scientific  progress. 

In  1880  r^'cretary  Itaird,  induced  iu  part  b;  tbc  diHi'ontinuance  of  an  annual  aum- 
mary  of  pio^ress  wbii'b  for  thirty  years  previiius  bad  been  issued  by  well-known  pri- 
vale  publisliiii);  tirnis,  had  prepjired  by  competent  collaborators  a  scries  of  abstracts, 
showiug  conoisel;  the  jiroininent  features  of  recent  scientiiii^  pro;;ress  in  astronomy, 
geology,  meteorology,  physics,  I'hemintry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  anthro- 
pology. This  latter  plan  was  continued,  tliougb  not  altoKetber  si<tisifiictoril7,  down 
to  and  inclading  the  year  IH8H. 

In  the  report  for  1NS9  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of  presenting  a 
miscollaneoiLS  selection  of  papers  (some  of  thtm  original)  enibraciug  a  t'onsiderable 
range  of  scieDtillc  investigation  nnil  diacnssion. 

So  much  trouble  has  been  enperii^nced  in  Hec-uriiig  papers  of  the  cbaraefer  desired 
for  the  general  appendix  of  the  report  that  the  Secretary  lias  stated  bis  ideas  defi- 
nitely in  the  following  printed  rtili'S  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  coopeiate  in 
seli'Ctiug  the  articles : 

HL-LKB  FOB  THE  SKLKCTION  OF  PATKHS   rOH   THE   ORNBRAL  AI-l'KNUIX  TO  THK  ANNUAL 
BKPOIIT. 

So  ninrb  dltHcultv  lias  been  found  i 
Secretary  for  the  appendix  to  his  itnni 
ing  bis  wishes  to  Ihose  gentlemen  who  are  gmd  enough  to  favor  Lim  with* their 
cooperation  in  making  a  Heli'rtinn. 

He  asks  that  it  may  bo  remembered: 

1.  That  these  papers  have  a  purpose  distinct  from  any  others  pnblisbed  by  the 
Institution.  Thej^  are  only  occasionally  original  cont^ibutillu^<  lo  science.  Tbey  are 
not  for  the  profi'Ssional  reuder  only,  or  even  chledy,  but  they  are  addressed  to  thiit 
large  body  of  the  public  which  has  a  general  ioterutil  in  scientitlc  matters  without 
special  knowled^. 

2.  That  \vhilu  it  is  always  a  recomnieudatton  that  they  should  have  l>een  written 
by  recognized  antlioritics,  yet  this  is  of  niinur  impnrtiince  if  the  articles  are  Bound 
expositions  of  the  subject.  Tlie  essential  thing  is  that  they  should  be  not  only 
Houud  and  instructive,  but  timely  and  iuteresting  to  the  non professional  reader,  aud 
in  that  good  sense  popular.     If  tliey  uro  accompanied  by  illustrations  all  the  hett«r. 

3.  As  they  are  wanted  to  s<irve  us  a  kinil  of  survey  of  the  wliole  lielil  of  the 
scieucee,  both  physical  iind  biological,  for  the  past  year,  it  is  an  a  rule  impracticable 
to  print  mure  than  one  on  any  piirticular  subject.  While  the  Secretary  will  l>e  Tory 
glwl,  then,  to  have  any  number  suggested  in  English,  French  or  German  which  will 
meet  these  rei|uiremenl8,  he  will  not  expect  as  a  rule  to  make  use  of  more  than  one. 

4.  The  papers  may  be,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  brief  as  l.DOO  words.  They  should 
rarely  exceed  10,000  or  12,000. 

5.  At  the  risk  of  Dee<11esH  iteration  it  is  repeateil  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  for 
the  specialist,  but  interesting  mid  popular  expositions  of  what  the  specialist  knows 
lo  be  sounil  and  opportune. 

S.  I'.  LANUl.tY,  Seeretarn. 
Washinuton,  D.  C,  March.  1808. 


One  new  memoir  of  the  "Contributions,"  on  Specilic  Heat  Katios,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  Secretary  Langlcy's  memoir  on  Internal  Work  of  the  ^^'ind  has  been 
reprinted  in  a  small  edition  with  some  alight  additions  and  changes- 
No,  1126.  A  Determination  of  the  Itatio  (Kappa)  of  the  SpeciHc  Heats  at  Constant 
Pressure  and  at  Constant  Volume  for  Air,  Oxygen,  Carbon- Dioxide,  and  Hydrogen. 
By  O.  Luniwer  and  E.  Pringshelm.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Smith- 
Honiiiu  institution,  189K.  4".  V  -|-  29  pp.,  with  1  plate  aud  3  text  figures.  (From 
Smitlisoninu  Conlributious  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

This  memoir  ih  tlio  result  of  a  s<'ries  of  inveHtigationti  by  Dm.  Luninierand  I'rings- 
hime,  aided  by  a  grant  from  Ibe  llodgkins  fund.  _, 

ri„o.i=,C.OOglc 
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It.    MlSCKLI.ANKOUe   COLLRCTIONS. 

Of  the  MisoellaneouB  ColleotioDB  five  new  works  Lave  been  piiblinbed  sEnce  the 
editor's  last  report,  and  the  8oiithei>Di»n  Meteorological,  Geographical,  and  Phjaioal 
Tables  have  been  reprinted. 

At  the  cloae  iif  the  year  oiDch  progress  had  been  made  io  printing  a  Snpplenient  to 
Belton'a  BibHogrophy  of  Chemistry,  which  will  include  about  4,000  additional  titlei 
or  chemical  pnblicAtions. 

Volumes  XXXVII,  XXXVIII  and  XL  of  the  Collections  were  ahto  completed  and  the 
covers,  titles,  and  other  prelimiuary  pages  distributed.  Parts  of  Volnme  XXXIX 
hare  been  issned  and  the  whole  volaitis  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  new  wortis  are  as  follows ;  Catalogue  of  8cientiAo  and  Technical  Periodicals ; 
Catalogue  of  PaciSc  Coast  Earthquakes;  Review  and  Bibliography  of  Metallic 
Caibides;  Bibliography  of  Metals  of  the  Platinnm  Group;  and  a  report  on  the 
efieots  of  inipnre  air  on  the  vital  resistance  of  aniiiats  to  dtaeaHC. 

Ko.  1076.  A  Catalogue  of  Soieutiflo  and  Technical  Periodicals,  1665-1896.  By 
Henry  Carrinfiiton  Bolton.  Second  udition.  City  of  WashiuKton.  Published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1897.  8°.  VII  + 1347  pp.  (From  Smithsonian  Hiscel- 
laneons  Collections,  Vol.  XL.) 

In  the  preface  the  author  says : 

"As  was  stated  iu  the  first  edition  of  this  catalogue,  issned  in  1886,  it  is  intended 
to  contain  the  principal  iudependent  periodicals  of  every  branch  of  pure  and  applied 
science  published  in  all  coau tries  from  the  rise  of  this  literature  to  the  present  time. 
The  compiler  hsa  endeavored  to  give  full  titles,  names  of  editors,  sequence  of  seriee, 
and  other  bibliographical  details,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  on  a  simple  plan  con- 
venient fur  reference.  The  range  of  topics  is  shown  in  the  Index  of  Subjects ;  while 
medicine  has  been  excluded,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  veterinary  science,  being 
related  to  zoology,  have  been  admitted,  with  a  few  exceptions  serials  constitnting 
transactions  of  learned  societies  have  been  omitted ;  those  admitted  either  form  pan 
of  a  series  begun  or  ending  in  an  iudependent  periodical,  or  are  preeuinably  not 
BKolusively  devoted  to  the  proceedtugs  of  the  societies  by  which  they  are  edited. 

"  Some  of  the  joiimats  included  in  this  catalogue  are  of  doubtAil  scientific  value, 
and  the  right  of  some  to  be  classed  as  periodicals  is  questionable.  In  these  and  other 
debatable  cases  many  titles  have  beeu  admitted  on  the  ground  that  'in  a  biblio- 
graphy it  is  much  lietter  that  a  book  should  be  found  wnich  is  not  songht,  than 
that  one  should  be  sought  for  and  not  found.'    (Zuchold.) 

"The  plan  of  the  catalogue  is  as  follows:  The  titles  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  the  lirst  word,  the  articles  and  the  adjective  'new'  (with  its  equivalents  in  dif- 
ferent languages)  alone  excepted.  The  various  titles  home  by  a  periodical  at  differ- 
ent times  are  arranged  in  chroootogical  order  under  the  first  or  earliest  titles  of  the 
series.  Cross-referencesbavebeeu  Reely  introduced,  and  are  of  four  kinds:  (1)  from 
the  later  to  the  first  title  of  a  periodical  wlilch  has  sufTered  chongea  in  title;  (3) 
from  short  titles  in  commou  use  to  the  correct  designations;  (^}  from  the  names  of 
the  principal  editors  to  the  journals  conducted  by  tliem ;  (4]  in  the  case  of  astro- 
nomical pnblications,  from  the  places  in  which  the  observatoriea  are  sltoated  to  the 
titles  of  the  periodicals  issued  tbereftom. 

"Part  I  of  the  alphabetical  catalogue  Is  a  reprint  from  the  plates  of  the  first  edi- 
tion after  having  made  the  changes  necessary  to  bring  tbe  titles  down  to  date. 
Part  I[  contains  additions  to  the  titles  of  Part  I  that  could  not  lie  ineerted  in  the 

flates,  together  with  about  3,600  new  titles.  The  letter  'a'  following  a  title  in 
art  I  refers  to  additional  information  in  Part  II.  Numbers  Inoloaed  in  orackets  in 
Part  II  denote  that  earlier  data  will  be  found  in  Part  I. 

"  The  chronological  tables  are  designed  to  give  the  date  of  the  pnbllcation  of  each 
volnmeof  the  periodicals  entered,  asexplainedon  pages  1018  and  1019.  Bythesetablea 
the  date  of  a  given  volume  iu  a  given  series  of  a  given  work  may  be  round,  or  the 
number  of  a  volnme  may  be  ascertained  when  tbe  date  onl^  is  known.  Librarians 
will  find  the  tables  of  service  in  determining  bibliographical  data  of  series  not  in 
their  collections.  The  alphabetical  list  of  periodicals  sbould  always  be  consulted 
in  connection  with  tbe  chronological  tables.  An  index  to  the  periodicals  contained 
in  the  tables  will  be  found  at  their  close. 

"Tbe  library  check  list,  showiog  iu  what  Amerioan  libraries  tbe  periodicals  may 
be  found,  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  on  a  contiueDtal  scale  that  wbicn  has  been  done 
by  librarians  in  several  localities.  The  data  were  gathered  by  means  of  circulars 
and  forms  distributed  by  the  Smithsonian  luatitutlon  >o  al>out  300  libraries.  The 
retoms  from  133  libraries  were  codified  by  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that  the 
at  98 6 
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new  check  list  to  tile  second  edition  ie  far  more  complete  and  accurate  than  the  foimer, 
and  JuBtlflaa  tbe  delay  of  uearlj  twelve  months  in  the  publication  o!  the  volnme. 
The  number  of  periodicala  noted  is  about  3, 160  otit  of  the  g,600  In  the  catalogue. 

"The  material  for  this  work  has  been  gathered  from  all  avBilablo  bibliuyraphies 
and  by  petsonsl  examination  of  tlie  Bholves  and  of  the  printed  and  mauuscnpt  cata- 
logues of  many  libraries  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium,  (fermany, 
and  Italy.  Ab  a  last  resort  circulars  were  sent  out  through  the  Smithsouian  Insti- 
tution to  publishers  in  several  countries  ashing  for  Bpeciiiii-ii  iiuuibers  of  their  jour- 
nals; the  titles  were  then  transcribed  from  the  numbers  received," 

Ho.  lOei.  Bibllograpbyof  the HetalHof  the  Platinum  Oroup:  I 'latinum.  Palladium, 
Iridium,  Rhodium,  Osmium,  Ruthenium.  1748-1896.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe.  City  of 
Washington.  Publiehedby  tbeSmithsoniuu  Inatitution,  1S9T.  8'.  318pp.  (Forma 
part  of  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Smithsoniau  Uiscellsueous  Collections.) 

No.  1087,  A  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  1769-1887.  By 
Edward  S.  Bolden,  LL.  D.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  tbe  Smithsoaiao 
Institution.  1898.  8°.  IV +  253  pp.,  with  5  plates  and  6  teit  Sicures.  (Foms 
part  of  Vol.  XSXVII,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.) 

This  paper  is  an  exhaustive  list  of  earthquakes  recorded  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
1769  to  1697  and  includes  a  complete  account  of  the  earthquake  observations  at 
Mount  Hamilton  during  the  years  1887  to  1897,  together  with  an  abstract  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  collected  regarding  Pacific  coast  earthquakes  during  that 

No.  1090.  Review  and  Bibliography  of  the  Metallic  Carbides.  By  J.  A.  Matbews, 
M.  S.,  H.  A.,  F.  C.  S.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 1898.  33  pp.  (Forms  part  of  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Smithsonian  Misoellaneons 
Collections.) 

In  general  plan  the  work  gives  a  condensed  account  of  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  physical  and  chemical  propertiee  of  the  carbides,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  following  each  descriptive  portion  with  referenoes  to  the  literature 
bearing  thereon.    Tbe  author  says: 

"Within  tbe  lost  five  years  the  renewed  atteution  of  chemists  has  been  tnined 
towatd  this  class  of  compounds,  and  new  carbides  have  been  produced  in  rapid  suo- 
cession.  Experiments  upon  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  means  of  carbon  in 
an  electric  furnace  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  newly  discovered 
carbides.  In  studying  the  iiteratme  of  these  oomponnds  the  work  of^one  man  la 
especially  noticeable.  More  than  to  all  other  cbemistH  Cugiither  is  praise  due  M. 
Henri  Molssan  for  tbe  untiriug  energy  with  which  be  bos  investigated  the  carbo- 
metolllc  oompounds.  So  often  hus  he  astonished  (chemists  with  the  results  of  bis 
electto-chemioal  experiments  that  new  discoveries  liy  him  are  likely  to  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  course.  M.  Moissan's  work  upon  artitieial  diamonds  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  soienoe  in  imitating  natttre's  methods. 

"  In  conducting  bis  experiments  Moissau  makes  nse  of  an  electric  furnace  of  verv 
simple  coDstructioD.  It  consists  of  a  limestone  block,  in  the  upper  surface  of  whicn 
ia  etilaeled  a  rectangular  cavity,  wbloh  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  magneHia  and  of 
carbon.  Through  opposite  sides  of  the  block  are  inserted  stent  carbon  electrodes, 
and  Ibiougb  one  of  the  other  sides  is  an  opening  through  which  a  carbon  tul>e  is 
inserted.  In  this  tube  the  materials  to  be  heated  are  placed  and  thus  inserted  into 
the  arc.  It  is  estimated  that  a  temperature  of  4,000°  is  obtained  in  this  furnace. 
Before  using  tbe  furnace  it  is  coverea  with  another  piece  of  limestone,  on  the  lower 
side  of  which  are  layers  of  magnesia  and  carbon,  which  fit  into  or  cover  tbe  cavity 


of  the  lower  block. '  So  poorly  do  these  materials  conduct  heat  that  the  hand  may 
be  kept  on  the  outaide  of  the  furnace  for  several  minutes  aftorthecnrrent  is  started." 

No.  1125.  An  Investigation  on  the  Influence  upon  the  Vital  Resistanoe  of  Animals 
to  the  Micro-organisms  of  Disease  brought  about  by  Prolonged  Sojourn  in  Impure 
Atmosphere.  By  D,  H,  Bergey,  M.  D.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1898.  8°.  10  pp.  (Forms  part  of  Smithsonian  Miscella- 
neous  Collections,  Vol.  XXXIX.) 

This  is  a  report  of  an  Investigation  ontliued  by  and  conducted  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  Drs.  John  8.  Billings  and  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  determine  whether  impure  atmosphere  produces  detrimental  inflnonoe  apou 
the  animal  organism,  as  shown  in  greater  susceptibility  to  certain  diseasoa.    The 
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Imparities  tested  were  corbuDio-ncid  gas  and  respiratory  Imparities,  and  the  mioro- 
orgftnisus  were  etapbylococcas,  diphtheria,  and  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Bergey 
sammarizex  the  results  of  his  investigation  as  follows: 

"In  the  ataphflucoccus  and  diphtheria  iaocDlations  the  cultures  used  appear  to 
have  been  iusiiSlcieDtlf  attenuated  to  show  any  difference  iu  the  effect  prodnoed 
upon  tlie  auiiuals  under  experiment  and  the  control  animalH.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  whether  cultures  of  these  organisms  could  be  attenuated  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  still  kilt  a  weakened  animnt  and  not  kill  a  control,  healthy  onicnai. 

"  The  anthrax  vacdues  nsed  do  not  kill  a  health;  Koin^a  pi^,  bnt  it  was  expeoted 
that  the  animals  miKht  present  Bnfflcieot  lowering  ofthe  vitality  to  become  affected 
b;  the  vaccines.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  animain  having  failed  todie 
from  the  effects  of  the  anthrax  vaccines,  they  were  then  inoculated  with  an  atten- 
uated culture  of  tuberculosis.  All  the  animals  under  experiment  died  mnoh  earlier 
than  the  control  animals.  These  results  indicate  a  lowered  vitality.  Whether 
this  lowered  vitality  was  brought  about  by  the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which 
they  had  lived,  or  whether  it  was  bri>uglit  al)out  solely  through  changes  in  their 
diet  while  under  experiment,  or  whether  Doth  these  oausea  were  active  in  produoiug 
the  result,  It  is  impossible  to  say.  The  aoiiuale  lost  desh  and  decreased  in  weight 
while  unili'T  experiment.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  loes  in  ireight  and  the 
decrease  in  ritaHty  are  both  traceable  to  the  snme  causes." 

No.  9TS.  Smithsonian 'Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  XXXVIl.  Washington 
City.     Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  18!)T.    S".    918  pp. 


iDdei  Id  Oanera  and  Speclea  oF  Fonmlntrera.  hj  ChBrl«  Davlu  Sherborn.  Puta  I  and  U. 
WuhlDgton.  1883,  lB»e.    (Numbers  854. 1(01.) 

MaunUln  Observaton«  ol  Ameriw  and  Earops.  By  Edwanl  S.  Holdsn.  Wuhington,  18M. 
(Numbsr  losi.l 

TlndnlaCsnograpby.    By  P. L«e PbUliiH.     WaehinKtOD. IBM    (Numberioas.) 

CaUdogDear  BvtbqiiBkuaii  PactBc  Cout,  ITtetolSS?.  By  Edward  S.Holden.  Waahlngton, 
IgK*.    (N  amber  1985.) 

No.  979.   Smithsonian   Miscellaueons  Collectious.     Vol.   XXXVIII.     Washington 
City.     Published  by  the  Smithsonian  lustitutioo,  18S8.    8°.     1008  pp. 


Tarl«UeauffiamuiSpMies.    B;  GlDseppa  Sergi.    Waahiiigton,  18H.    (Nambar  Hi.) 
Blbliognpby  of  Aceto  Acetio  £a(«r.    By  Paul  H.  Seymoor.    WasblDgton.  ISM.    (Number  STO.) 
Indeiea  to  LlMratnres  or  Cerlnm  and   LantboDum,    By  W.  H.  Magee.    WasblngtaD,   1W5. 


Blbliogrspby  of  UeUls  of  the  PtatisntD  Oroop.  By  Jaa.  Lewis  Howe.  Waahingion,  1807. 
(Number  lOM.) 

Review  and  Bibliography  of  the  Metallic  Carbidea.  By  J.  A.  Uatbewa.  Waablngtou.  IMS. 
(Number  lOM.j 

No.  10^.   Smithsonian   Miscellaneous  Collections.     Vol.  XL.    Washington  City. 
Pnblished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  189S.    S-'.    1259  pp. 


aDdlechuhial  rerkidicals.lM6-18BS,    ByU.CBollon.    Second  edition, 


The  Annual  Report*  of  the  Institution  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  bod  not  been 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  though  both  volumes  were  nearing  com- 
pletion by  the  Public  Printer.  The  separate  papers  of  the  1896  volume  were  about 
i«ady  for  delivery  and  the  whole  volume  was  In  the  bindeiy.  Presswork  wa«  In 
progress  on  the  report  for  1897,  and  it  is  expected  that  both  reports  wiU  soon  be 
pnblished  in  the  new  style  of  binding  recently  adopted. 
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The  general  appendix  at  the  repurt  for  1897  will  coatain  the  follawia)[  papen: 

Aspects  of  AmeriFBn  Astronoiu;,  by  Slmoa  Newcomb. 

The  BusinniDge  of  AmerictLU  Aatrouomy,  liy  Edward  S.  HoldoQ. 

The  Evoliitioa  of  SntolliteH,  by  U.  H.  Darwin. 

Electrical  Advance  in  tbe  Past  Ten  Yean,  by  Elibii  Tbomson. 

The  XKay8,l>y  W.  C.  Runtgen. 

Cathode  Kays,  by  .1.  J.  Thonmon. 

Story  of  Experimeot*  in  Mochanioal  Plight,  liy  S.  P.  LaoKley' 

On  Soaring  Flight,  by  E.  C.  Hiiffaber. 

Tbe  Revival  of  Alchemy,  by  H  C.  Bolton 

Diamonds,  by  William  Crooki'S, 

The  DiBcoToiy  of  New  Elements  within  the  La«t  Tweuty-Five  Yean,  by  Clemene 
WiDkler. 

An  Undiscovered  Oas,  by  William  Rauisay. 

Fluorine,  by  Henri  Moissan. 

Light,  and  its  Artificial  Prudaction,  by  O,  Lunimer. 

Explorations  of  the  Uppi;r  Atmosphere,  by  Henri  do  (iraffigny. 

Tbe  Exploration  of  the  Froe  Air  by  Means  of  Kites  nt  Blue  Itill  Observatory,  by 
A.  Lawrence  Koteh. 

The  Debt  of  the  World  to  Pure  Seience,  by  John  J.  Steveneon. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth  as  an  Abode  Fitted  for  Life,  by  Lord  Kelvin. 

Ruing  of  the  Land  Around  HuilBon  Bay,  by  Robert  Iletl. 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  liy  J.  S.  Diller. 

The  Function  and  Field  of  Geography,  by  J.Scott  Keltie. 

Letters  from  the  Andri5e  Party. 

SoientJAc  Advantages  of  an  Antarctic  Expedition,  by  John  Murray  and  otliere. 

Recent  Progress  in  Physiology,  by  Michael  Foeter. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  from  a  Botanioal  Standpoint,  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  Law  which  Underlies  Protective  Coloration,  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 

Life  History  Studies  of  Animals,  by  L.  C.  Miall. 

The  Royal  Menagerie  of  France,  and  the  National  Henagenc,  Established  ou  the 
Uthof  Brumaire,of  the  Year  II  (November  4, 1793),  by  E.T.  Hamy. 

Botanical  Opportnnity,  by  William  Trelease. 

Mescal;  A  New  ArtiScial  Paradise, by  Havelock  Ellis. 

The  Unity  of  tbe  Hnman  Species,  by  Marquis  de  Nailaiilao. 

Recent  Research  in  Egypt,  by  W,  M.  Flinders- Petrie. 

A  Study  of  the  Otnahii  Tribe:  Tbe  Import  of  the  Toteiu,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

A  Hew  Uronp  of  Stone  Injplenients  'tram  the  Southern  Shoren  of  Lake  Michigan, 
by  W.  A.  Phillips. 

A  Preliminary  Acoonnt  of  Arehieologioal  Field  Work  in  Arizona  in  1897,  by  J.  Walter 
Fewkes. 

The  Building  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  by  Bernard  K.Green. 

Francis  Amaaa  Walker,  by  George  F.  Hoar  and  Carroll  D,  Wright. 

Tbe  Museum  rolume  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Report  for  1895  was  distributed  and  the 
vulniucB  for  1896  and  1897  were  well  advanced  toward  publication  nt  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  1896  volnme  was  nearly  all  in  type,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
Report  for  1897. 

No.  1078.  B.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  tbe  Institution  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1893.  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1897.  8"^,  sx,  1080  pp.,  151  plates  and  382  text 
figures. 

Fart  1  of  this  volume  contains  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
United  Statt's  National  Museum  during  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  G.  Brown  Goode,  with  iippcndices,  nud  Port  II  consists  of  papers  disscrib- 
ing  and  illnstratiiig  the  collections  in  the  National  Miisenm,  aa  follows:  The  Social 
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Orgaui^tatiunH  oud  the  Secret  Societinit  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indiana,  hy  Frans  Boas,  pp. 
311-738;  The  Qraphle  Art  of  the  Eakiuio,  by  Walter  Jauee  Hoffmao,  pp.  739-968; 
Notwon  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  tho  Penlnsala  of  Lower  Califotnia,  by 
George  P.  MeTTlll,  pp.  969-994;  The  Minetalogicnl  ColleationB  Id  the  United  Etat«s 
National  Mnsenm,  by  Wirt  Taaaio,  pp.  995-1000;  The  ToDgDea  of  Birds,  by  Prederlo 
A.  Luooa,  pp.  1001-1020;  The  Ontonagou  Copper  Bowlder  in  the  United  States 
National  MiiBonm,  by  Charleii  Moore,  pp.  I021-1Q30;  Taxidemiical  Methods  in  the 
Leyden  Mnsemn,  Holland,  by  R.  W.  Shnfeldt,  pp,  1031-1037;  The  Antiquity  of  the 
Rud  Race  in  America,  by  Thonaa  Wilson,  pp.  1039-1045. 


No.  1074.  Report  of  8.  P.  Langley,  Secretory  of  the  Smithsonian  Insticntion,  for 
the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1896.  (From  the  Smithaonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo 
pamphlet  of  77  pages,  with  6  platea. 

No.  1094.  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Report  of  executive  oommittee.  Acts  and  resolntions  of  CongresB. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1696. )    Octavo  pamphlet  of  41  pages. 

No.  1095.  The  Problems  of  Astronomy,  by  Simon  Newcomb.  (From  the  Smithso- 
nian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages. 

No.  1096.  The  Inveetigations  of  Herman  von  Helmholtz  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Mathematics  and  MeolianioB,  by  Leo  Koeuigsherger.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphletof  32  pages. 

No.  1097.  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Upper  Regions  of  the  Atmosphere,  hy  Alfre'd 
Comu.    (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavopamphletof  9  pages,  with 

No,  1098.  New  Researuhes  on  Liquid  Air,  by  ProfesBot  Dewar.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  14  pages,  with  6  plates. 

No.  1099.  Meteorological  Observatories,  hy  Richard  Inwards.  (Prom  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    OctAvo  pamphlet  of  18  pages. 

No.  1100.  Color  Photography  by  means  of  Body  Colors,  and  Mechanical  Adapta- 
tion in  Nature,  by  Otto  Wiener.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo 
pamphlet  of  39  pages. 

No.  not.  Present  Statns  of  the  Transmission  and  Distribntion  of  Electrical  Energy, 
by  Louis  Duncan.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
15  pages. 

No.  1102.  The  Utilization  of  Niagara,  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages,  with  3  plates. 

No.  1103.  Earth-cmst  Movements  and  their  Causes,  by  Joseph  Le  Cnnte.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  1104.  The  Physical  Geography  of  Australia,  hy  J.  P.  Thomson.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  28  pages. 

No.  1105.  Arctic  Explorations,  by  A.  H.  Markham.  (Prom  the  Sntithsoiiian  Report 
for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  24  pagee. 

No.  1106.  The  Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover,  by  R.  H.  Thural^n.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  42  page.'*. 

No.  1107.  Receut  Advances  in  Science,  and  their  Bearingoo  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
by  Michael  Foater,  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
26  pages. 

No.  1108.  Lndwig  and  Mo<lern  Physiology,  hy  J.  Burdon  Saudor»i>n.  (t'rom  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  ]>amphlet  of  15  pugea. 

No.  1109.  The  Processes  of  Lifo  Revealed  by  the  Microscope;  a  Plea  for  Physiolo- 
gical Histology,  by  Simon  Henry  Gage.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.) 
Octavo  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  with  6  plates. 

No.  1110.  Tbe  General  Conditions  of  Existence  and  Distribution  of  Marine  Organ- 
isms, by  Dr.  John  Murray.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pam- 
phMofl3p,««.  '.(Xmic 
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Ho.  1111.  The  Biolof^io  RelatioDR  of  Plants  and  Ante,  by  Dr.  Heim.  (Kiom  the 
Smitlisoniim  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  45  pages,  with  6  plates. 

No.  1II2.  Some  Qneetioos  of  Nomenclatnro,  by  Theodore  GUI.  (From  the  l^mith- 
sonian  Report  for  1896.)    Ootovo  pamphlet  of2T  pages. 

No.  1113.  The  War  vith  the  Miorobee,  b;  £.  A.  De  Schweinitz.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1696.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  II14.  Tho  Rarer  Metals  and  their  AUojs,  by  W.  Chandler  Roberts- Austen. 
(FromHie  Smithsonian  Report  fur  1896.)    Octavopamphlet  of  19  pages,  with  4  plates. 

No.  inc.  Preliminary  Acconnt  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Pueblo  Rnins  near  Winslow, 
Aria.,  in  1S96.  (b^m  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1696.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of  23 
pages,  with  29  platas. 

No.  1116.  Was  Primitive  Man  a  Modern  Savagef  by  Talcott  Williams.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Heport  for  1696.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  8  pages. 

No.  1117.  BowB  anil  Arrows  iu  Central  Brazil,  by  Herniaon  Meyer.  (From  the 
Smithaonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  43  pa^i-e,  with  5  plates. 

No.  1118.  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  Service  of  Aatiqnitiea  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
Egyptian  loatitate  darlDg  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1804,  by  J.  De  Morgan.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Ortavo  pamphlet  of  22  pages. 

No.  1119.  Report  upon  the  Exhibit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United 
States  National  Museum  at  the  Cotton  States  nnd  International  ExpositioD,  Atlaota, 
Go.,  1896.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1696.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of  23  pagea, 
with  1  plate. 

No.  1120.  Memorial  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  by  Ainsworth  R.  SpolTord.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  7  pages. 

No,  1121.  William  Bower  Taylor,  by  William  J.  Rbees,  (I'>om  the  Smithsonian 
Beport  for  1896, )    Octaio  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  1122.  Joseph  Prestwich,  by  H.  B.  Woodward.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages. 

No.  1123,  Henry Bmgech, by Q. Maapeio,  (From theSniitbsonianReportfor  1896.) 
Octavo  pamphlet  of  6  pages. 

No.  1124.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Adam  Ryder.by  Harrison  Allen.  (From 
the  Smlthsoniao  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  15  pagea. 


No.  1091.  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitation  available  for  dietribntjon 
April,  1898.  City  of  Waebington,  April,  1898.  S".  29  pp.  Containa  a  list  of  auch 
publications  of  the  Institution  proper  aa  are  in  atook  available  for  Bale  or  exchange. 

VI,    NATJONAI.  MUSRUM   PtlBUCATIOMS. 

The  pnhlicationa  of  the  National  Mnaeam  laaiutd  during  the  year  were  at  follows: 

Mnseum  Report  for  1895,  referred  to  under  Soiithsoniaa  Report. 

Proceeding!  of  the  United  States  National  Mnaeum,  Vol.  XIX,  publiafaed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitation,  Waablngtou :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1897.    8''.    VIII,  884  pp.,  68  platee. 

This  volnme  contains  the  following  papers : 

Descriptions  of  new  Cynipidoua  Galla  aod  Gall-Waapa  tn  the  United  States 
National  Mnseum,  by  William  II.  Aahmead;  Fiahea  collected  at  Boring  and  Copper 
Islanda  by  Nikolai  A.  Grebnitski  and  Leonhard  SCejnegor,  by  Tarleton  H.  Benn  and 
Barton  A.  Bean;  Notes  on  Fishes  collected  in  Kamchatka  and  Japan  by  Leonhard 
Stejneger  and  Nicolai  A,  Orebnitaki,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Blenny,  by  Tarle- 
ion  11.  Bean  and  Barton  A.  Benn;  The  Food  Plants  of  Scale  Insects  (Coccidte),  by 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell ;  Report  on  the  Fishes  dredged  in  Deep  Water,  near  the  Hawaiian 
lelanda,  with  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Tweuty-tbree  new  Species,  by  Frank 
Cramer  and  Charles  Henry  Gilbert;  Report  on  the  Mollusks  collected  by  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.. I892-16(|i,  by 
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William  Healey  Dall;  DeBoriptionn  of  Tertiary  FobbUb  tcoia  the  Antilleaa  Region, 
bf  William  Healey  Dall  and  R,  vl.  Lechmere  Quppy;  Deaoriptious  of  Tweaty-tfro 
new  Species  of  FiBhee  collected  l)y  the  steamer  Atbairoii,  of  the  United  States  Fish 
CommitBioD,  by  CharleB  Henry  Gilbert;  DeacriptionBof  New  Speoieaof  Korth  Ameri- 
can Coleoptera  in  the  Families  Cerambycidee  and  Scarabieids,  by  Martin  L.  Linell;  On 
the  iDMOta  collected  by  Di.  Abbott  on  ttie  Seychelles,  Aldabra,  Glorioso,  anil  Provi- 
ilence  lalauds,  with  Desoriptlone  of  Nine  new  Species  of  Coleoptera,  by  Martin  L. 
Linell;  Notes  on  Larval  CesttMe  Paraeit«e  of  FiaheB,  by  Edwin  Linton;  Ib  the  Floi^ 
Ida  Box  Tortoise  a  Distinct  SpeciesI  by  Einar  Lonnberg;  Preliminary  Diagnoses  of 
new  Mammals  fH>m  the  Mexican  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A.  Meams; 
Descriptions  of  Six  new  Mammals  from  North  America,  by  Edgar  A.  Meams;  Descrip- 
tion of  a  nen  Genne  and  Four  new  Species  of  Crabs  n«in  the  West  Indies,  by  Mary 
J.  Rathbnn;  Catalogne  of  a  collection  of  Birds  made  by  l>r.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  Mada- 
gascar, with  descriptions  of  three  new  Species,  b;  Charles  W.  Richmond;  Birds  of 
the  OalapagoB  ArcbipelB);o,  by  Robert  Ridgway;  On  the  Fossil  Phyilopod  Genera 
Dipeltis  and  Protocsris,  of  the  Family  Apodidse,  by  Charles  Schuobert;  On  the 
Oenns  Remondia,  Oalib,  a  group  of  TJrelaceoiis  Bivalve  MollnskB,  by  Timothy  W, 
Stanton ;  A  Revision  of  tbe  Adnlt  Tapeworms  of  Hares  and  Babbits,  by  Ch.  Wardell 
Stiles;  A  Revision  of  tbe  American  Moles,  by  Fredericlt  W.  Tnie;  Summary  of  tlw 
Hemiptera  of  Japan,  presented  to  the  United  States  National  Mngenm  by  Professor 
Hit zubnri,  by  Philip  R.  Uhler;  Cambrian  Braohlopoda ;  Genera  Iph idea  and  Yorkia, 
witli  deecriptions  of  new  species  of  each ;  and  of  the  genus  Acrotbele,  by  Charles  D, 
Walcott, 

The  following  papers,  comprising  Volume  XX  of  the  Proceedings,  were  issued  in 
pamphlet  form : 

Revision  of  the  Otthopternn  Group  Melanopli  (Acrldiidat)  with  special  reference 
to  North  American  Forms,  by  Samnel  Hubbard  Scudder,  ])p.  1-421,  26  plates. 

Notes  on  Cestode  Parasites  of  Ktshea,  by  Edwin  Linton,  pp.  123-456,  8  plates. 

Preliminary  Diagnoses  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Qenera  Lyns,  Urocyon,  SpUogale, 
and  Mephitis,  from  the  Mexican  Bonodnry  Line,  by  Edgar  A.  Meams,  pp.  457'-46I. 

Description  of  a  new  Blenny-like  Fish  of  tbe  Genus  Opisthocentrns,  collected  in 
Tolcano  Bay,  Port  Mororau,  Japan,  by  Nicolai  Grebnitski,  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean  and 
Barton  A.  Bean,  pp.  463-464,  1  plate. 

Description  of  a  new  Crustacean  of  the  GenuB  Spbieroma  from  a  Warm  Spring  In 
Hew  Mexico,  by  Harriet  Kichardsoo,  pp.  4ffi-lB6. 

Preliminary  Diagnoses  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Genera  MephitiB,  I}orceIaphn8,and 
Dicotylea,  from  the  Mexican  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A.  Meams, 
pp.  467-471. 

New  Species  of  Coleoptera  of  the  Family  Cbrysomelidte,  with  a  Short  Review  of 
tbe  Tribe  Chlamydini,  by  Martin  L.  Linell,  pp.  473-485. 

Notes  on  a  Collectian  of  Fishes  from  the  Colorado  Basin  in  Arizona,  by  Charles 
Henry  Gilbert  and  Norman  Bishop  Scofield,  pp.  487-499,  4  plates. 

Preliminary  Diagnoses  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Genera  Sciunis,  Castor,  Neotoma, 
and  Sigmodou,  ttom  the  Mexican  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A,  Meams, 
pp.  BOl-506. 

Note*  on  Trematode  Parasites  of  FishoK,  by  Edwin  Linton,  pp.  507-548,  IB  plates. 

A  list  of  the  birds  known  to  inhabit  the  Philippine  and  Palawan  Islands,  showing 
their  dlatribotion  within  the  limits  of  the  two  groups,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester  and 
Frank  S.  Bourns,  pp.  549-566. 

Notes  on  the  Distribntion  of  Philippine  Birds,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  pp.  S67-636, 
1  map  and  6  distribution  charts. 

Supplement  to  the  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Published  Writings  of  Charles 
Abiathar  White,  1886-1897,  by  Timothy  W.  Stanton,  pp.  027-642. 

Observations  on  tbe  A Btacidte  In  the  United  States  National  Musenm  and  in  tbe 
Hnaenm  of  Comparative  Zoology,  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species,  by  Walter 
Faxon,  pp.  U3~694,  9  plates. 
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A  ReTlaioD  of  the  Tropical  AJtioaa  Diplopoda  of  the  Funll;  SliODgyloBom&tids, 
by  O.  F.  Cook,  pp.  695-708. 

AmetioBii  Leaf-Hoppeni  of  the  Sabfamily  Typhlocy biiiie,  by  Clarence  P.  Gillette, 
pp.  709-773. 

A  BeviaioD  of  the  Deep- Water  Hollnsca  of  the  Atlantic  C'oast  of  North  America, 
vith  DaHoriptione  of  Kew  Oenera  and  Speoiea,  Part  I,  Bivalvia,  by  AddieoD  E.  Verrill 
aad  Katherine  J.  Bnsh,  pp.  775-901,  27  platea. 

The  Masemii  also  pnbliBhed  Part  L  of  Bulletin  39,  eoaUlning  inBtmotioDB  for  the 
eollection  of  aoale  inaeota,  by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  CockerelJ,  aud  Cironlar  48,  relating  to  tho 
eollection  and  preeervation  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  tbe  mastodon  and  mammoth. 

VII.    BURMAU   OF  ETHNOLOUY   RKPORTS. 

No  completed  volnmea  of  Uie  Beports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  were 
itBDed  during  the  year.  The  seventeenth  report  was  sent  to  the  Pablio  Printer  on 
July  6,  1897,  and  typeaettiug  waa  practically  completed  dnring  the  Hscal  year. 
Thia  report  contains  memoirs  on  The  Seii  Indians,  Calendar  Hietory  of  the 
Kiova  Indiana,  Navaho  Honae,  and  Archeological  Expedition  in  Arizona  in  1896. 

The  eighteenth  report  was  eent  to  the  Pnblio  Printer  on  March  11, 1698,  and  con- 
tains papers  on  The  Eskimo  Abont  Bering  Stialt,  and  Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the 
United  States. 

Vlll.    AMNUAI.  RBPORT8   OP  TKB   AHKKICAIi    HIBTORICAI.  AHHOCIATION. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Ameiioan  Historical  Association  for  the  year  1896,  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1897.  h°,  2  Tola.  Vol.  1,  pp.  1313;  Vol.  U, 
pp.  «2. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annnal  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 29-31,  1896,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Secretary;  report  of  the  Treasnrer,  list  of 
Committees,  necrology,  and  the  following  papers;  Inangural  Address  of  Blohard  S. 
Storrs,  President  of  the  Association,  on  Contributions  made  to  oar  National 
DeTclopment  by  Plain  Hen;  Leopold  von  Ranke,  by  E.  0.  Bourne;  The  JoumalB 
and  Papers  of  the  Cootinental  Congress,  by  Herl>ert  Friedenwald;  The  Anti-rent 
Episode  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  David  Unrray;  A  Know-Nutiiing  Legis1atni«, 
byO.  H.  Uaynes;  Peale'aOriginalWhole-Length  Portrait  of  Washington,  by  Charles 
Henry  Hart;  PoUtioal  Science  and  History,  by  J.  W.  Bnrgess;  The  Use  of  Hietory 
made  by  the  Pramera  of  the  Conatitntlon,  by  E.  G.  Bourne;  Schemes  for  Episcopal 
Control  in  the  Colonies,  by  Arthur  Lyon  Crow;  The  Teaching  of  History,  by  Her- 
bert B.  Adams ;  The  Teaching  of  European  History  in  the  College,  by  Jamas  Harvey 
Bobinsou;  The  West  as  a  Field  for  Historical  Stndy,  by  Frederick  J.  Tnmer;  A  Plea 
for  the  Study  of  Votes  inCongress,  by  Orin  Grant  Libby;  flid^i^i^liern  Lake  Fron- 
tier during  the  Civil  War,  by  J.  H.  Callahan;  Laugdon  Cbeves  and  the  United 
States  Bonk,  by  Louisa  P.  Haskell;  The  Influence  of  the  American  Revolution  on 
England's  Oovemment  of  her  Colonies,  by  George  B.  Adams;  The  Government  of 
Federal  Territories  in  Europe,  by  Edmund  C.  Burnett;  TheValneof  Maps  in  Bound- 
ary Dispntes,  by  P.  Lee  Phillips;  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
.slon  of  the  American  Historicat  Associstiou,  containing  Guides  to  Archives,  letters 
of  Pbineas  Bond,  Letters  to  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  Letters  of  Stephen  Higginson, 
Diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  and  Glark-Oenet  Correspondence;  Public  Documents  of 
Early  Congresaes,  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely;  List  of  Books  Relating  to  America  in  the 
RegisteroftheLondonCompanyof  Stationers  fh»m  1562  to  1638,  by  P.  Lee  Phillips; 
An  Essay  toward  a  Bibliography  of  Leopold  von  Ranke,  by  William  Price. 

The  second  volume  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
ConBtitatlon  of  the  United  State*  itnring  the  Frst  Century  of  its  Existence,  by 
Henna  a  V,  Ames. 

The  report  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1897  was  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer  on  Jnne  9,  1898,  and  was  partly  in  type  before  the  fiscal  year  endeil.    This 
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report  ooDtaina  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annnal  Meeting  December  28-30, 
1^,  b;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Secretary ;  report  of  the  Treasnrer;  list  of  Committeea 
and  Officers;  Inaugural  Address  of  James  fiohooler,  Pteaident,  on  a  New  Federal 
ConTentioD;  John  C>bot  and  the  Study  of  Sonroea,  by  George  Parker  Winahip; 
To  What  extent  may  Undergraduate  Stndenta  of  Riator;  be  Trained  in  the  use  of  the 
Sources,  by  James  A.  Woodbnro;  The  FnnctloDsof  State  and  Local  Historical  Socie- 
ties, with  respect  to  Research  and  PnbllcatioD,  by  J.  F.  Jameson ;  State -Supported 
Hlstotieal  Societies  and  their  Fuuctions,  by  Reuben  Gold  Tbwaites;  History  In  the 
German  Oymnaaia,  by  Lncy  Maynard  Salmon;  DiscoBHioD  of  the  Relation  of  the 
Teaching  of  Eoonomic  History  to  the  Toaching  of  Politioal  Economy,  by  Henry  B. 
Qardner,  George  W.  Knight,  and  Henry  R.  Seager;  Introduction  to  Southern  Eco- 
nomic History ;  The  LandSyetem,  by  JamesCnrtisBallagh;  MirabeanandCalooDeln 
178S,  by  Fred  Morrow  Fling :  Some  of  the  Consequencea  of  the  Loabiona  Purchase, 
by  Samnel  M-  Davis ;  National  Politics  and  the  Admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union, 
by  James  A.  James ;  Spanish  Policy  in  Mississippi  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo, 
by  franklin  C.  Riley;  Caba  and  Anglo-American  Relatiooa,  by  James  Morton  Calla- 
han; The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Cnba,  by  John  H.  Latan^; 
The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner;  European  Blue 
Laws,  by  John  Martin  Vincent;  The  Founding  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  In 
America  by  the  Dutch,  by  James  I.  Good ;  First  Suggestions  of  a  National  Observa- 
tory, 1836,  by  Jamea  C.  Courtenay;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts ConuniKBion  of  the  American  Historical  Asaociation,  containing  liat  of  Sessions 
and  Journals  of  Colonial  Assemblies,  Lettersof  Phlneas  Bond  (conolnded),  and 
Mangonrit  Correspondence;  Guiana  and  Tenezaela  Cartography,by  P.  Lee  PhiUipa; 
and  Bibliography  of  Alabama,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen. 

Respecthlly  submitted. 

A.  HoWAKD  Clark,  Editor. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langlby, 

iStertlarg  of  %h*  SmMhtimiam  JiMfilHfian. 
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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  od  the  exhibit  of  the  Sniitb- 
BoniaD  iDBtitatioD,  the  Nation*!  Mnseum,  and  otber  liureaiu  andec  the  direotlon  of 
the  Inatltntion,  >t  the  TennesMe  Centeauial  ExpoHJClon. 

In  an  act  of  Congress  approved  December  22, 1896,  provision  naa  made  for  partici- 
pation in  the  expoflition  by  the  Execntive  DeparlmentB  of  the  GovemmeDt,  the 
Smithaooiiu)  Institution  and  National  MaseDui,  and  the  United  States  Fieh  Com- 
misaipn. ' 

The  exhibit  of  the  Smithsonian  InititulloD  was  intended  to  illmtrata  as  full]'  u 
possible  the  character  and  scope  of  Ibe  work  occompliehed  bj*  the  Institution  and 
the  several  bnreans  nnder  its  direction.  For  obvioDs  reasons  the  activities  of  the 
National  Mnsenin  conid  be  represented  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  was  possible 
in  the  ease  of  the  lostitntion  proper,  or  of  any  of  the  other  bureaus  under  its 
direction.  Almost  every  department  of  the  National  Miiaeam  furnished  an  exhibit, 
although  some  of  the  latter  were  much  fuller  than  others. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  Institution  was  in  the  nortlieost  comer  of  the  Govern- 
ment  building  and  comprised  about  5,000  sqnare  feet.  There  was  a  frontage  of  101 
feet  on  the  main  aisle  rnunlng  east  and  west,  with  a  width  of  4K  feet.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  epat;e  there  was  a  series  of  alcoves,  but  otherwise  the  cases  were  placed 
in  rows.  Two  short  aisles  led  from  the  main  aisle,  at  right  angles  with  it,  their 
inner  ends  joining  an  aisle  which  ran  parallel  to  the  niain  tboroaghfare. 

Against  the  east  wall  were  instnlleil  the  exhibits  of  the  Institution  proper,  the 
Bnrean  of  International  Exchangee,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
Physical  Observatory. 

In  the  center  of  the  north  hall  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  the  collections  of  the  National  Masenm. 

In  the  windowH  were  transparencies  showing  the  seal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institn- 
tion;  the  Smithsonian  and  National  Museum  hulldlngs,  with  interior  views  of  each; 
fonr  views  of  the  National  Zoological  Park ;  four  geological  subjects — an  Australian 
eoral  reef,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Devil's  Tower  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs;  four  zoological  subjects — a  deep-sea  Ush,  a  cnttleflsh,  a  hydroid,  and 
•ea-lilies;  and  eight  ethnological  subjects. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

A  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Instltntlon,  including  those  of  the 
Bareao  of  Ethnology  and  the  National  Museum,  formed  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  exhibit.  Adjoining  this  was  an  exhibit  of  title-pages  and  some  of  the  more 
important  itlustratioDS  in  these  publications. 

Portraits  of  James  Smithson,  the  founder  of  the  Institution ;  of  Secretaries  Joseph 
Henry,  Spencer  Fnllerton  Baird,  and  Samuel  Fierpont  Laugley,  and  of  the  late 
George  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secretary,  were  hung  upon  the  wall. 

In  a  separate  case  was  displayed  a  photographic  portrait  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins, 


>  The  act  referred  to  Is  given  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  1897,  Pages  xlv-xlvji.  -  , 
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together  with  exaniplea  of  the  medals  awarded  in  18%  to  writers  or  eiwkys  compet- 
ing Tor  the  Hodgkiua  fund  iirizes,  anil  copieo  of  the  prize  memoirs  which  had  been 
published. 

On  the  wall  adjacent  was  a  cast  of  the  memorial  tahlet  which  bad  recently  been 
placed,  by  order  of  the  Hoard  of  Regenbt,  on  the  tomb  of  Smitbeon,  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Two  enlarged  photographs  of  Secretary  Langley's  aerodrome  (flying  maebioe), 
which  twice  flew  over  one-half  mite  on  May  6, 1S96,  near  Quantico,  Va.,  were  also 
exhibited.  The  photographs  were  of  different  views  of  the  machine,  and  two-flftbs 
ite  actual  si7«. 


The  eiibibit  of  this  Bnrean  consisted  of  one-half  of  a  Kiowa  Damping  oirole  In 
miniature,  the  mati^rial  for  which  was  collected  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the 
Bnrean. 

The  entire  exhibit  was  the  work  of  Kiowa  Indians,  the  ineignia  emblazoned  on  the 
tepees  and  shields  being  execoteil,  almost  without  exception,  by  those  having  an 
inherited  right  to  bear  them.  This  aboriginal  tribe  is  now  the  only  repreaentative 
of  a  distinct  stock  or  lingnistic  family  of  priseau  people. 

Owing  to  the  restricted  space  available,  the  skin  tenta  were  rednoed  ftom  16  or  18 
feet  in  height  to  about  2j  feet,  wliile  their  number  was  reduced  from  about  150  (half 
of  the  SCO  or  more  tents  forming  the  entire  circle)  to  2C>,  exclusive  of  the  ceremonial 
lodges  within  the  circle. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W  J  MoGee. 


The  extent  and  topography  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  were  well  shown  in 
the  model  exhibited,  on  which  the  buildings,  roadways,  and  bridges,  and  the  woods, 
creek,  and  otlier  natural  features  were  faithfully  re  presented. 

In  the  windows  along  the  Smithauniau  section  were  several  transparencies,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  camivoia  house,  one  of  the  bridge,  and  one  of  a  hufl'alo.  There 
were  also  exhibited  three  water-color  paintings  aud  one  drawing,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Glenn  Brown,  illustrating  other  attractive  features  of  the  park. 

BUREAU   OP   INTBRNATIONAL  XXCHANQEB. 

A  principal  exhibit  of  this  bureau  was  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  one  year,  l>eing  one  of  the  fifty  seta,  such  as  are  dis- 
tributed annaally  by  the  bnrean  to  libraries  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  wall  was  a  large  map  showing  the  geoKraphJcal  distribution  of  the  corre- 
Bpondenta  of  the  Institution,  24,000  in  number,  as  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 
Bureau. 

Near  the  map  was  a  diagram  illustrating  the  number  of  publications,  including 
books  aud  pamphlets  interchanged  between  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  United 
States  aud  foreign  countries  during  the  ten  years  preceding  January  1, 18%. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Adams. 


The  exhibit  of  the  obsitTvatory  consisted  of  photographs  of  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior of  the  building  located  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  of  the  principal 
instruments,  such  as  the  sideroatat,  galvanometer,  spectrometer,  and  water-jacketed 
-bolometer  aud  rheostat.  Enlarged  photographs  of  portions  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  were  also  exhibited.  With  these  objects  was  a  bolometer,  or  electrical  thermom- 
eter, of  extreme  delicacy,  the  ioventiou  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley. 
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Ah  already  ntated,  tlie  exhibit  of  the  National   Museum  whs  of  miicb  greater 
extent  than  that  of  an;  of  the  other  SmithfoDian  boreatu. 
Two  objecta  were  kept  in  miod  in  Its  organization : 

(1)  To  show  as  far  as  possible  the  extensive  scope  of  the  Mnsenm, 

(2)  To  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  oollectioDS  are  turanged,  labeled,  and 
displayed  in  the  Mnsenm  bnilding  in  Washington. 

In  carrying  out  the  first  idea  it  wns  necessBry  to  exhibit  a  small  DDiuber  of  objects 
from  many  difTerent  kinds  of  colleotions,  which  bad  a  certain  disadvantage  in  a 
spaoe  BO  comparatively  small,  as  the  bringing  into  close  proximity  of  objects  not 
nearly  related  conid  not  be  avoided.  It  was  impracticable,  on  acconnt  of  the  limited 
spaei),  to  show  all  the  diflerent  classea  of  objects  in  the  Mnsenm. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  labels,  coses,  stands,  banes,  backgronnds,  and  other 
ettiogs  and  famiture  were  trtim  the  regular  stock  of  the  Musenm,  althoagh  a  few 
methods  of  installation  entirely  novel  were  introdacud  fur  the  first  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibit. 

Vepartment  of  mammali. — This  department  exhibited  in  two  cases  a  representation 
of  the  interesting  order  of  mammals  known  as  the  lemnrs — monkey-like  animaU — 
eepeclally  characteristic  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  but  having  represeotativee 
on  the  continenta  of  AfHca  and  Asia.  The  gronp  comprises  about  35  speoiee,  of  which 
18  were  shown,  among  them  the  especiallf  remarkable  aye-aye,  so  long  a  puzzle  to 
zoologistsonaeooQutof  pecnliaritieeof  its  utrncture,  and  one  of  the  Tars  iers  (TarH»$ 
ipectrum)  which  are  notable  for  the  great  size  of  their  eyes. 

On  the  walla  vrere  casts  of  heads  of  tn-o  genera  of  the  so-called  Ziphioid  whales, 
MetopJodon  mA  Zipkitu;  of  the  Pygmy  Sperm  Whole,  Eogia,  and  of  the  New  Zealand 
Whole,  Ntobalana;  the  smallest  and  rarest  of  the  trne  whalebone  whales. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed,  under  the  direction  of  the  curator  of 
mammals,  by  Mr.  William  Palmer. 

Departtneiit  of  birib.— The  birds  were  exhibited  in  four  oases  on  the  main  aisle,  one 
of  which  contained  a  representationof  the  parrots,  and  the  other  a  fnuoal  collection 
f^m  British  Guiana,  Sonth  America. 

PoTTott. — This  collection  comprised  124  spe<'imens,  representing  abont  100  species, 
or  about  ODO-fifth  of  those  that  are  known.  All  the  subfamilies  were  represented 
and  the  mora  important  genera,  so  that  the  cidlection  was  a  fair  exhibit  of  the 
gronp. 

Birdi  of  nuiana. — This  exhibit  represented  a  tropical  bird  fauna  nntabln  for 
bright  colors  and  peculiar  forms.  It  was,  of  course,  very  iummplote,  as  it  was 
impracticable  to  show  all  of  the  eight  hundre<l  or  nine  hundred  species  which  are 
fonnd  in  Guiana. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Uidgway,  assisted  by  Mr.  C  W.  Richmond. 

Deparlnimto/  reptilei  and  balrackiant. — The  e>:hibit  of  this  department  consisted 
of  a  group  of  the  poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  States,  cast  in  plaster,  and  a  similar 
group  uf  the  freah-water  and  land  tortoises  of  North  Amorica.  A  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  logger-head  turtle  was  also  included.  Th«  specimens  were  brought  together 
f¥om  widely  separated  localities. 

The  following  a|>ecicB  were  represeuted: 

Poiionoui  Snaka  of  the  United  Slaiet. — Diamond  rattlesnake,  Croialiit  adamanttHi, 
Sontheoatem  States. 

Banded  rattlesnake,  Crolaliu  horridut,  Eastern  States,  south  to  Florida  and  the 
the  Mexican  Oalf,  i  eat  to  Kansas. 

Prairie  rattlesnake,  Crotalm  confi«ettlu$.  Great  Plains. 

Weetem  diamond  rattlesnake,  Crotalui  atroi.  Southern  United  Stales,  nDm  Texas 
to  the  Golf  of  California. 
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Soiithero  grunnd  rBltleaii>)t(-,  Sutmru*  miliarlut,  Sontheasteni  States. 

Coppeiliead,  Jgkiitroilon  conlorMi,  Eastern  nnit  Soiitlieni  States. 

Thefsroup  of  tortoises  inclnded  tbe  following  Hpeciiw: 

Gopher,  flopherui  polgjiliemii;  Florida. 

AgaMi/.'e  gopher,  (iopktrun  agatiizii,  Arizona  ami  Soutbern  Cnllfornin. 

BerlaDilier'B  gopher,  (iopherug  berlandieri,  westenj  Texas. 

Box  tartoise,  Terraprne  carokina,  Eastern  States. 

Westeni  Uox  tortoise,  Terraptne  omata,  Centnil  States. 

Blanttiog's  toitoise,  Emydoidea  blandingii,  Maosachu setts  to  northern  Illinois. 

Wood  tortoise,  CltBimyi  marmorata,  Califomia. 

Elegant  terrapin,  Tradmrngii  elegant.  Central  aod  Southern  States. 

Yellow-bellied  trrrapin,  Traehemyt  teripla,  Sontbeast«rn  States. 

Flcvid a  terrapin,  Pfeudemyi  Jloridana,  Florida. 

Neat  terrapin,  P»eademg»  concinna.  North  CaioIiQa  to  Texas. 

Reil-bellied  terrajiin,  Pteadenigt  rnbrircHtrit,  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Painted  tartle,  Chrneemgi  picla,  (^ostoTn  States. 

Diamond-back  terrapin,  Malacleiagi  cenlrala,  Atlantic. and  Ontf  coasts. 

Banr's  terriipin,  Graptemsi  jiulchra,  Sontheastern  States. 

Snapping  turtle,   Chelydra  lerpenlina,  Nortb   America,  eaat  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 

Mnd  tnrtle,  Kinoilemon peiiHlranicutii,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Soft-shelled  tnHle,  PlatypcItU/ero^,  Florida. 

Departntait  of  fi»hei. — This  ilepartinent  showed  a  selected  series  of  fishes  of  the 
deep  aea,  whieb  forme<l  the  banis  of  the  compivbeusive  work  on  "Oceanic  Ichthy- 
ology," by  the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  pnblished  a  few 
mouths  previous  to  the  Exjiosition  as  a  special  bnlletin  of  the  Hnsenm. 

The  exhibit  was  supplemented  by  a  small  number  of  oasts  of  Nortb  Ameri- 
can tishes  painted  in  life  colors  and  forming  part  of  an  eit«nBivu  series  in  the 
Hntenm. 

The  following  liahes  were  repreranted  by  casts: 

Calico  base,  Potnoiyt  aparoidet. 

Snnlish,  I,epomii  palliiiit.  , 

Dolphin,  Coryphma  kippumi. 

Mangrove  snapper,  Luljantie  iiteamfi. 

Sea  robin,  Prionotui  ttoiani. 

Red-month  grant,  ^mttulon  arcuatum. 

Cagon  de  lo  Alto,  Shomboplitet  aarombait. 

Grooper,  Epin^helm  dmnnMHKi-Aayi. 

Scnp,  SteiK)tom>M  chrgiopi.  ' 

Hogfish,  l.achnolavtHi  moxtmut. 

Parrot  flah,  Ptettdoicariii  gaacamaia, 

Rosy  rockflsh,  Uelltolcnut  maderetttit. 

Brook  trout,  Salveliniu /oHtinalia. 

Cavalla,  Carans  hippoi. 

Sucking  flah,  Eeli«nei»  naui^raltt. 

Eelpont,  Zoarcea  ttnguillarii. 

Four-spotted  flonuder,  Paralielilhgn  ablongu: 

Cowfish,  Oilracion  quadricome. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Barton  A.  Bean. 

Department  of  niofluati.— This  exhibit  was  in  two  table  cases  and  represented,  at 
far  as  Hpace  permitted,  the  families  of  moUnsks  and  brachiopods.  It  also  contained 
illnstratioDH  of  the  ntili/atlon  of  materials  derived  from  molluske.  Each  family 
was  repieaented  by  one  or  more  species,  e.vceptlng  those  in  which  there  is  no  aolid 
shell  and  which  tberpfon-  could  not  bo  exhibited  in  a  dry  condition. 
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The  cluiificatloD  Dsed  waa  thai  adopted  in  tLe  national  collection. 

Ulilimtiim  o/moUmk». — This  Berieii  inoluded  pearln,  cuneo  sbells  of  various  sorts, 
Bpectmeoa  illustrating  the  formatioD  of  pearl  in  the  sbetl,  both  fresh  water  and 
mMiae  pearl  massels  deprived  of  their  outer  coating  so  as  to  show  the  pearly 
Hubstratam,  and  maniifactured  articlce,  such  as  buttons  aud  othi-r  objeclH,  made 
tram  pearl-bearinj;  sbells,  of  vhicli  epei^imens  both  iu  the  n]itiiriil  condilioii  and 
decorticated — ao  as  to  ahow  the  shelly  layer— and  in  the  luHnurartiinil  state,  were 
exhibited. 

Bgt$K$  of  ihn  "u!btg-$ieU." — A  somewhat  rare  object  vtaa  a  glove  resembtiiig  silk 
woven  bjr  the  nnns  of  Naples  from  the  silky  bysaos  of  the  pinna,  or  "  wing-sbell," 
of  the  Mwlilerrauean. 

In  one  of  the  windoira  wae  a  tranaparencj  of  a  onttle  fish,  Oetopun  vtrraauaat,  and 
BDBpended&omtheceilinK  wore  life-size  models  of  an  octopus  and  of  the  giant s<|uid, 
AT<JiiUuihi»  \aTvejii- 

The  eelAotions  for  the  exhibit  were  made  b;  Mr.  C.  T.  Simpxou  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall. 

Departmeat  of  jntecl*.— This  display  occupied  one  side  of  two  cases,  and  was 
iDclnded  Id  sixteen  trays.  It  waa,  of  course,  very  far  ironi  complete,  either  aa  an 
exblbit  of  insects  or  as  an  illuatratioo  of  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  entomological 
oollectionsof  theMaaeum.  Two  different  series  were,  however,  shown— a  Rj-stematic 
leriea,  and  a  series  illustrating  protective  and  aggressive  resemblance  anil  luimicry, 
(the  imitation,  by  insecte,  in  form  and  color,  ot  both,  of  objects  met  with  in  their 
■nnonndinge,  and  the  imitatiou  of  the  form  and  color  of  other  iiiaects). 

SgtUmuititi  «(irlM. — This  series  was  included  in  twelve  trays,  and  represented  the 
more  conspicuons  insocta  of  Tennessee  aod  neighboring  States,  arranged  nccurcliiig 
to  their  scientific  clasaiBcation.  The  Lepldoptera  was  more  fully  repreaeutecl  limn 
any  other  order,  since  the  species  are  generally  targe  and  showy,  and  well  mlapti'il 
toi  exhibition  pnq)o3ea.  Bii  trays  were  devoted  to  tbia  order.  The  modern  orders 
corresponding  to  the  older  order  Nenroptera  were  exhibited  in  one  tray,  and  the 
remaining  five  trays  were  taken  up  with  the  orders  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera, 
Hemiptera,  Dlptera,  and  Orthoptern.  All  of  the  smaller  species  were  omitted,  as 
they  could  be  reprewnted  adequately  only  by  meaaa  of  eularged  drawings  or  inmlels 
for  the  preparation  of  which  fiinda  could  not  be  provided. 

ProttBlive  a»d  aggreirire  resemblance  and  mimicri/, — Thia  aeries  occupied  four  trays 
and  was  divided  into  seven  groups.  It  consisted  of  apecimeos  illustrating  the 
following  phases  of  reaemblanoe  and  mimicry : 

(1)  General  protective  resemblance  (insects  having  a  general  resemblance  in  color 
to  their  surroundinga). 

(2)  Special  protective  leaemblance  (ineects  reaombling  objects  in  their  aunonnd- 
ings,  both  in  form  and  color). 

(3)  General  aggreeeive  resemblanoe  (cornivorons  insects  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  their  surroundings  in  color,  thereby  enabling  thuni  to  more  easily  approach 
their  prey). 

(4)  Special  aggresalve  resemblance  (comlvoroua  insects  resembling  in  form  and 
color  aome  special  object  in  their  surroundings), 

(5)  Protective  mimicry  (insects  ivhich  for  their  own  protection  mimic  other  insects 
having  aome  special  means  of  defenae,  anch  as  a  sting  or  noxious  odor,  and  which 
for  that  reason  are  avoided  by  birds,  lizarda,  etc.). 

(6)  Aggressive  mimicry  (insects  which  resemMe  other  insects  in  order  to  approach 
OF  cohabit  with  them,  either  preying  directly  upon  them  or  as  parasites  upon  their 

(7)  Warning  colors  (insects  which  are  already  protected  by  a  sting  or  in  aome 
other  way,  bnt  which  have,  in  addition,  some  bright  or  conapii-uous  color,  in  order 
to  warn  insectivorous  animals  from  attacking  them). 

The  collections  were  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  L.  Linell,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard- 
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DeparlKteHi  oj  mariN«  tntwrtcfrmJ^*. — This  department  haa  to  do  aliiefly  with  tbe 
many  groapa  of  invertebrate  animals  that  inhabit  aeaa  anil  rivers,  with  the  cxcep- 
tioQ  of  moUnakB,  which  on  account  of  their  great  variety  are  placed  in  a  separate 
department.  Tbe  jtronps  selected  fur  exhibition  were  the  echinoderms  (or  sea 
nrchine  and  their  allies),  the  corals,  and  the  Rpongee.  A 'representative  aeries  of 
each  class  was  shown. 

The  sponges  or  Porifetu  were  principally  from  the  Eaet  Indian  region,  and  exhib- 
ited in  a  wide  range  those  spocies  wlitch,  although  groce^il  in  form,  are  not  nsed  for 
oommercial  parpoaea. 

The-corale  were  also  chiefly  from  the  Indo-Pacifio.  The  diversity  of  form  wae  the 
prominent  feature. 

The  echinoderms  were  arranged  more  systematically  than  was  found  practicable 
with  the  other  Invertebrates  of  this  department. 

Among  the  transparencies  in  the  windows  were  those  of  a  aea-lily,  Pmlocriniu 
decoma,  bydroid,  Aeanthoali^vnA  huzteyt,  and  "an  enlaricemeat  of  a  specimen  of  GIoM- 
gttina  AndoitfM  (a  species  of  forominifer). 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed  by  Mr.  James  E,  Itenediot. 

Depnrimml  of  corajiaraHce  anoJomy. — From  this  department  two  series  were 
selected,  one  showing  the  modification  of  tho  limbH  of  animals  for  different  modes 
of  life,  and  another  representing  the  strnctnre  of  tho  hnmau  brain. 

Modi^eaiion  o/liinbi. — A  considerable  series  of  specimens  was  exhibited,  showing 
the  general  plan  of  the  limbs  in  vertebrates  and  the  special  modifications  by  which 
they  are  adapted  for  walking,  climbing,  swimming,  and  flying. 

The  itructHTe  <ind  dtrelopmenl  of  the  htmtan  brain.— The  structure,  proportions,  and 
development  of  the  human  brain  were  Uluetrated  by  series  of  models  showing  vari- 
ous stages  in  the  growth  of  the  brain  in  tbe  embryo,  and,  on  a  largii  scale,  details 
of  its  structure  In  the  adnlt.  A  number  of  diagrammatic  models  Bhowe<l  the  oom- 
parativebnlk  of  the  liraiu  of  the  male  and  female,  the  least  amonnt  of  brain  com- 
patible with  life,  the  proportionate  amoants  of  gray  and  white  matter,  etc.  These 
models  were  suppIemeDled  by  a  small  series  of  skulls,  illnstrHting  the  diversity  of 
form  found  in  various  races  of  man. 

CTOOo4ile*. — Above  tbe  cases  were  plaoed  a  skeleton  of  the  gavlal  or  narrow- 
beaked  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  "  man-eater,"  and  a 
very  large  skull  of  tbe  true  man-eating  crocodile,  Croeodilui  poro>ui. 

Tlie  exhibit  was  prepared  and  arranged  by  Mr:  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Department  of  paleontology. — This  exhibit  occnpiod  one  side  of  three  caaes,  and  was 
intended  to  show  the  chnraotcr  of  the  collections  in  the  department  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  arranged,  mounted,  and  labeled.  Only  the  best- preserved  speci- 
mens, ft'om  which  the  adhering  ruck  had  been  removed  by  careful  working  with 
tools  and  chemicals,  were  exliibited.  The  ttilobites  and  crinoids  were  mounted  on 
encaustic  tiles,  in  preference  to  wood,  papier,  or  slate  tablets^ 

The  groups  of  the  fossils  represented  were — 

(1)  A  collection  of  fussil  fishes  flrom  tbe  very  ancient  Bothriolepie  to  modem  bony 
fishes,  like  the  shad. 

(2}  A  synoptic  collection  of  trilobitea — a  group  of  crab-like  animals — of  which 
all  forms  became  extinct  subsequent  to  the  ceal  period.  This  collection  was  prepared 
to  show  the  strncture,  geological  development,  and  grouping  of  the  varioas  forma 
into  families  and  orders. 

(3)  A  synoptic  collection  of  fossil  crinoids  or  "sea-Ulie«." 

The  specimens  were  selected  and  grouped  by  Mr.  Cbarlos  Scliachert. 

D^fariment  of  geology.— la  two  cases  there  was  ezblblted  a  collection  illustrating 
the  occurrence  and  association  of  gold  and  silver  in  nature,  thus  described  by  Prof. 
George  F.  Merrill. 

"  The  exhibition  begins  with  specimens  showing  both  the  native  metals  and  their 
compounds  in  the  condition  of  greatest  natural  purity.  This  is  foUoweil  by  a  series 
of  the  same  compounds  with  their  characteristic  associations,  bnt  in  wnicb  the 
metal-bearing  portions  are  still  plainly  evident,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  third  series 
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showing  aeleoted  types  of  ores  as  mined,  but  in  which,  ob  a  rnle,  the  metal  or  its 
compounds  ore  scarcely  discernible. 

"  In  the  series  as  exhibited  attention  is  oalled,  first,  to  the  native  gold— that  is.  the 
gold  found  in  the  rastallic  state  In  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  form  of  nnKgets,  leaf 
gold,  wire  Kold,  and  gold  dust  from  varions  localities;  Mcond,  to  tbe  coinpouDds  of 
gold  with  silrer,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  sulpbUT,  as  sfaoffu  in  the  mineralB  pot- 
zite,  Hflvatiite,  krennerite,  and  nagyasite;  third,  to  the  occurrenM  of  the  native 
metal  with  ita  associates,  either  as  dust  or  nuggets,  in  sand  and  gravel,  or  impreg- 
nating ouartz,  slate,  caloite,  and  other  minerals  forming  the  characteristic  gangue, 
and  lastly,  to  the  series  of  gold  oree.  representing  the  metal -bearing  rocks  as  usually 
mined  and  which,  while,  as  above  noted,  ahuw  no  trace,  on  casual  inspection,  of  the 
precious  metal,  nevertheless  contain  it  in  sufficient  amonnt  to  renilei  its  extraction 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  means  a  profitable  industry. 

''The  silver-bearing  series  ia  arranged  iu  a  nimiliir  manner.  It  in  to  be  noted  that 
while  gold  ia  common  in  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  as  placer  gold,  silver  varr 
tarely  occurs  in  this  form,  and  is  represenWd  here  only  by  the  silver-bearing  sand- 
atone  from  Washington  County,  Utah,  Native  silver  in  the  form  of  wire  or  moas 
silver  is,  however,  comparatively  common,  as  shown  in  the  specimens  from  Mexico 
and  Saxony.  Some  of  the  silver-bearing  oomponnds  are  of  great  beauty,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  mby  sibere  pronstita  and  pyrargyrite." 

In  addition  to  the  general  seriea,  u  number  of  casts  of  exceptionally  large  and 
interesting  nnggete  of  gold  and  silver  waa  arrayed  iu  a  separate  case.  Each  cast 
was  acoompauied  by  a  descriptive  label. 

In  the  windows  were  tranaparenciee,  showing  an  Anstruliaii  c;orul  reef  and  views 
ftom  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  tlie  Devil's  Tower,  in 
Wyoming. 

The  specimens  were  selected  and  prepared  by  Prof.  r..  P.  Merrill  and  installed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  NewhalL 

i)«p(irfst«s(  of  tatneraU. — Tbe  exhibit  of  this  department  consisted  of  a  series  ot 
aboDt  flve  hundred  speelmens,  selected  and  labeled  to  illustrate  the  several  proper- 
tiea  or  cbaraoters  of  minerals.  Tbe  general  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  understood 
fl;om  the  synapsis  here  presented. 

(1)  Chemical  mineralogy:  Types  of  minerals.  Variation  in  compoeition.  Rela- 
tion of  water  to  composition.     Relation  of  composition  to  physical  propertieH. 

(2)  Physical  mineralogy;  The  crystal.  The  ciystallograpbic  axes.  Crystal  sys- 
tems. Compound  oryatals.  Imperfections  of  crystals.  Crystalline  aggregates. 
Pleomorphs.  Inomorpbs.  Pseudomorphs,  (a)  by  substitution;  (b)  by  deposition; 
(c)  by  alteration,  Clenvage,  Fracture.  Tenacity.  Hardness.  Color,  (a)  essential 
oolor;  (6)  nonessential  color;  (c)  varietiee  of  color.  Lusler.  Diaphaneity. 
Fusibility. 

Special  attention  waa  paid  to  tbe  order  of  arrangement.  Tbe  several  spoeimens 
illnstrating  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  minerals  were  arrauged  to  be 
atudied  JVom  left  to  right,  beginning  with  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  regarding 
each  quadrant  of  tbe  caae  as  a  unit. 

Chemical  mineralogy,  which  treats  of  those  properties  relating  to  chemical  com- 
position or  atomic  structnre  of  a  mineral  and  the  chemical  relations  of  the  several 
kinds  of  minerals,  was  illustrated  b,v  184  specimens.  Physical  mineralogy,  which 
treate  of  those  properties  relating  to  form  or  molecular  structure  of  a  mineral  and 
the  action  of  the  various  physical  forces  npon  the  several  kinds  of  minerals,  was 
illustrated  by  316  apeoimens. 

Deparlnunt  of  elknologg. — The  ethnological  exhibit  consisted  of  two  parts: 

(1)  An  exhibit  of  the  home  life  and  indastries  of  the  Eskimo. 

(2)  An  exhibition  of  the  domestic  life  and  acts  of  the  Pueblo  region. 

In  the  Arst  group  the  most  conspicnoua  object  was  a  house  similar  in  construction 
to  those  occupied  by  tbe  natives  of  Iforton  Sound. 

This  exhibit  was  prepared  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  and  was  bnilt 
of  logs  set  on  end,  the  comer  posts  being  the  larger.  Above  these  were  placed 
seriea  of  logs  growing  shorter  with  each  layer,  a  square  smoke  hole  being  left  at  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  The  famitnre  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  bed  made  of  driftwood, 
of  a  fireplace  on  the  floor  with  a  curious  device  for  directing  the  draft  and  smoke 
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oat  of  the  smoke  bole,  »nd  m  cUy  lamp  for  ligbtiog  the  pipe  »tid  other  like  domeetie 
porposee.  In  the  bonae  were  the  \&j  flgares  of  a  niaD  and  of  a  woman,  in  full  native 
cOBtnme,  the  latter  tending  the  fire,  the  formet  watching  bar  movementa  and  lighting 
bis  pipe.  Aronnd  the  different  parts  of  the  room  were  sncb  fnmitnre  as  woaM  be 
fonnd  in  a  native  hat.  As  the  plan  of  this  strnctnre  was  given  by  one  who  bad  spent 
along  time  in  the  oonntry,  the  Aetails  were  qnite  aoeurate. 

Aeaociated  with  this  group  and  mounted  in  separate  slidiog-eereen  caaea  were 
abown  a  large  number  of  objects  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Eskimo. 

CaoeMo.  1,  (touting  tie  group,  contained  maska,  carved  Item  driftwood  and  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  sncb  as  are  naed  in  the  dramas  of  tbe  Eskimo  during  the  long 
winter  season,  when  tbe  snn  has  leit  the  Arctic  region.  On  the  book  of  tbiB  some 
caae  were  shown  eiamplea  of  the  needlework  of  tbe  Arctic  tribes,  Including  beaded 
work  from  Greenland,  exhibiting  the  Scandinavian  influence — a  complete  suit  for  m 
man,  made  of  different  fura  cnt  in  strips,  which  were  inserted  to  prodoee  varions 
pleasing  patterns;  a  fall  aait  of  man's  clothing  from  Ungavo,  north  of  Labrador, 
made  of  reindeer  skin,  the  hair  being  removed;  a  deerskin  snit  for  winter  wear, 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  caribou  with  the  hair  on. 

Case  No.  2  contained  an  exhibit  of  the  variona  t;rpea  of  baaketry  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  aontbward  to  tbe  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Cose  No.  3  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Eskimo  and  their  neighbors,  in  skins 
and  other  animal  products,  such  as  workbags  for  women,  tobacco  pouches,  tool  bags, 
belts,-  made  f^m  tbe  skins  of  seals  and  other  animals,  with  or  without  the  fiir,  and 
also  from  the  luteatf nee  of  tbe  seal,  sewed  with  ainew  and  decorated  with  feathers 
and  worsteds. 

Case  No.  i  illnstrated  the  traveling  devices  of  the  Eskimo.  Snowsboes  of  coarse 
teitare  used  by  the  tribes  farthest  north  and  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  those 
with  footing  of  sinew,  flnely  twisted  and  woven,  similar  to  those  In  use  by  tbe 
Athapascan  tribes  in  the  neighborhood,  were  sbown;  also  models  of  boats  in  two 
types,  tbe  kaiak,  or  hunting  canoe,  and  tbe  nmiak,  or  woman's  boat.  There  were 
alao  to  be  seen  in  this  case  the  tools  nsed  by  the  Eskimo  in  digging  in  the  ice  arid 
nmoving  snow  and  broken  ice. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  tbe  Eskimo  material  was  installed  was  the 
Pneblo  collection.  Tbe  chief  exhibit  in  this  area  was  a  groap  showing  several 
Hokl  females  grinding  com  and  making  bread.  (Case  No.  S.)  In  association  with 
this  gronp  of  breodtnakera  were  examplee  of  the  objects  used  in  tbe  indnstriol  and 
social  life  of  the  Tusayan  and  other  Pneblo  people. 

Case  No.  6  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  the  varions  kinds  of  weaving  employed 
in  tbe  Pneblo  region. 

Case  No.  7  contained  examples  of  pottery  from  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  showed  a  variety  of  abapes,  colors,  and  decorations  in  cups,  bowls,  vases,  and 
animal  forms. 

Case  No.  8.  On  one  aide  waa  exhibited  (in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  tex- 
tile art  of  tbe  Pneblo  tribes)  the  bead  work  and  sabstitntea  for  textile  work  among 
tribea  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Socky  Mountains,  inclading  work  on  soft  buckskin, 
on  the  Burfoce  of  hard  leather,  on  flannel  and  other  cloths  of  European  manufaatur«, 
and  Anally  beadwork  forming  part  of  the  textile  art;  that  is,  in  which  the  beads  are 
not  laid  on  the  surface  of  another  aabatanoe,  but  form  a  part  of  the  fabric,  ao  that 
the  some  Agnre  is  shown  on  both  sides,  as  in  a  piece  of  stoned  glass. 

In  ftont  of  this  ease  was  arranged  a  collection  of  Moki  gods  and  dolls  and  bead- 
dreaaea  connected  with  their  religious  services ;  also  aocred  blankets  and  wrappings, 
wands  and  shields,  associated  with  the  intricate  and  dramatic  wocabip  of  theee 
Pneblo  tribes. 

On  the  wall  above  these  exhibits  were  to  he  seen  ornamental  shields  of  wood  on 
which  were  set  large  collectiona  of  Eskimo  and  African  weapons,  omamsntal  paddles 
of  the  North  Pacific  coast  Indians,  and  other  decorative  objects, 
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In  addition,  »n  ethnological  exhibit  IiiBtall«d  In  thirt;-two  unit  boxes,  waa  dk- 
plkjed  in  the  annex  to  the  woman's  bailding.  Each  contained  a  typical  example  of 
woman's  work  in  AmeTlca,  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  a  few  from  other  reipona. 

Theee  examples  of  woman's  work  related  to  the  arts  of  food  gatheriDg,  preparing, 
and  serving;  to  clothing  in  its  various  forms  derived  ftom  the  vegetable  and  aninukl 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  fiimitore  of  the  habiC»tion.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
exhibited  the  primitive  ideas  of  women  connected  with  form  and  color  in  decoration. 

In  front  of  theee  cases,  were  three  oases  in  vbioh  were  three  American  Indian 
women  in  costnme:  (1)  An  Eskimo  woman  of  Bathnrst,  the  whole  ooetnme  being 
made  of  reindeer  skin,  trimmed  with  the  fur  of  small  animals ;  (3)  A  Kiowa  woman 
in  native  costnme  of  bnckakiu,  colored  green,  and  carrying  on  her  back  ■  cradle  or 
papoose  frame,  in  which  was  shown  a  child  securely  wrapped ;  (3)  A  Pinte  woman 
from  the  great  interior  basin,  gathering  seeds  ftom  the  wild  grasses,  to  besabseqaentlj 
gronnd  and  made  into  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  speoimeos  and  lay -fig  ii  res  shown,  there  was.  In  conneotion  with 
the  ethnological  exhibit,  a  collection  of  ethnograpbio  transparencies,  whioh  aided 
in  the  understanding  of  tlie  specimens  in  relation  to  their  environments. 

The  exhibit  wan  prepared  by  Prof  O.  T.  Mason,  and   installed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 

DeparincHt  of  prekUlorie  anlhropolog!/, — The  exhibit  of  this  department  was  con- 
fined to  a  display  of  prehistoric  objects  from  foreign  ooiiotries.  This  restriction  in 
the  scope  of  the  exhibit  was  made  in  the  l)elief  that  tbe  weapons,  implements,  and 
ornaments  found  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  other  sections  of  the  United  State*, 
would  he  amply  iUnstrated  in  the  various  local  exhibits  of  prehistoric  objects. 

The  Paleolithic  period  was  represented  by  epeoiraens  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere— England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt.  Hindustan,  and  otber 
eonntries. 

The  Neolithic  period  was  represented  by  different  implements,  principally  of  pol- 
ished stone,  from  great  areas.    Tbey  were  classiAed  chiefly  Recording  to  fnnetlon. 

The  distribntion  of  nacleii  {or  cores),  flakes,  and  bammeretones,  pnlislied  stone 
batchets,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  spearheads,  and  similar  implements  was  shown  to 
be  world-wide.  Special  attention  whs  called  to  the  similarity  oftha  polished  stone 
batobet«  from  distunt  and  widely  separated  eonntries  throughout  the  world. 

An  entire  case  wan  devoted  to  a  dixplay  of  objects  belonging  to  the  bronze  age. 
These  began  with  tbe  most  primitive  iniptements,  as  the  plain  hatchet,  and  ulti- 
mately included  many  other  weapons,  implements,  utensils,  and  ornaments  of  later 
dat«.  Among  these  were  hatchets,  swords,  daggers,  kuives,  sickles,  fisfahooka, 
household  utensils,  mirrorx,  combs,  thimbles,  bracelets,  libulos,  rings,  pins,  objects 
and  ornaments  of  dress  and  for  the  boudoir. 

Tbe  collection  was  selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Department  of  oriental  aHtii/aitiea  aiul  rttigtoat  e«r«moniaU.—Tha  exhibit  of  this 
department  consisted  of  otijecta  intended  to  illustrate  Brabmaaism  and  Buddhism 
(tbe  principal  religions  of  Eastern  Asia),  Mohammedaniem,  tbe  literary  history  of 
tbe  Bible,  and  tbe  religious  ceremonials  of  the  Jews. 

Brabmanism  was  represented  by  a  oollection  of  images  of  the  principal  divinities 
and  by  various  implements  and  paraphernalia  illustrative  of  the  religious  worship, 
tbe  ascetic  life  of  devotees,  and  tbe  institution  of  caste,  whioh  plays  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  religions  and  social  life  of  India. 

Buddhism  was  represented  by  several  imagea  of  Buddha  and  of  Buddhist  saints, 
and  by  a  collection  of  musical  instruments  and  otber  objeobt  need  by  the  Buddhists 
in  their  religions  worship. 

'I'be  history  of  the  Bible  ns  a  book  was  illustrated  by  a  oollection  of  Bibles,  which 
inclnded  manuaeripts  and  old  and  rare  editions  of  the  original  texts,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  collec- 
tion thus  afforded  an  interest  not  only  to  biblical  knowledge,  bnt  also  to  the  study 
of  paleography  and  literary  history. 

The  Jewish  religious  ceremonials   were  represented   by  a  collection  of  modem 
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Objecto  used  b;  the  Jews  io  their  religioiiB  rites,  which  have  their  oiigln  lu  ftod  ftre 
baaeil  npon  liiblicftl  onlinaiioea. 

Th«  exhibit  was  prepared  aoil  iuntalled  by  Dr.  I.  M.  ('asanowioz,  nndei  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

Section  of  leeknolos/iaal  eollectiomi.—Ov'mg  to  the  geagmphic»l  location  of  Na*h- 
Tlile,  it  wax  thought  that  a  prcBeotatJoD  of  some  of  the  early  methods  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  Sontheni  Stnten  might  be  of  special  interest. 

A  small  series  of  models  was  selected  to  show  the  development  iu  trannportatloD 
from  its  beginning  in  colonial  days,  when  the  sledge  was  almost  the  only  metboil  of 
h>comotion,  to  the  introdnctton  of  the  first  railroad  train  in  the  Southern  UDJted 
States,  which  ran  on  the  South  CHrolJua  Railroftd  in  1831. 

A  rigged  model  of  the  Satannah,  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
was  also  included  In  this  exhibit.  The  Saramnah  aniled  trom  \^e  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the  Sonthem  States,  in  the  year  1819. 

From  the  section  of  oaval  architecture  was  selected  a  model  of  a  fall-rigged  ship. 
In  order  to  make  plain  tu  the  visitors  the  nomenclature  of  the  ropes,  spars,  sails, 
etc.,  over  fonr  hundred  labels  were  attached  to  as  many  different  parts  of  the  model. 

From  the  electrical  collection  wan  sent  a  eeriee  representing  the  early  inetrnmenta 
of  Franklin,  Henry,  Morse,  ^'ail,  and  Page,  and  illostratlng  the  development  of  the 
motor  and  telegraph  tiom  the  beginning  of  knowledge  conoerDinn  static  electricitj 
to  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  electro- magnetism.  A  fall-sized  moilel  of  the  large 
electro-magnet  whtoh  was  constructed  by  Joseph  Henry  in  1831  fur  Yale  College 
was  placed  on  the  case  containing  tbu  electrical  collection. 

The  selections  for  the  exhibit  were  madi<  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Watklns. 

Stclioi  of  hitlorical  rtlici,  coina,  and  nedali.— The  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
was  exhibited  in  two  table  cases,  and  included— 

(1)  The  principal  coins  in  use  in  the  North  American  colonies  from  1652  to  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  1793,  and  types  of  the  lat«r  coinage  of 
the  conn  try. 

(2)  Medals  oommemonitiTe  of  events  in  the  colonial  history  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  the  Revelation  and' the  war  of  1812. 

(3)  Medallio  portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  most  interestin};  ooins  shown  were  the  "pine  and  oak  tree"  shillinga 
of  1652,  the  "Mark  New  by  "  penny,  the  "  Rosa  Anteiicana"  penny,  the  Continental 
dollar  of  1TJ6,  and  the  copper  coins  of  Hassachnsetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  other  colonies,  prior  to  coinage  by  the  Mint. 

There  were  also  shown  npecimens  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  private  gold 
ooinage  of  1830  to  1840,  of  the  Mormon  gold  coins  of  1849,  and  some  shell  money, 
or  "wampum,"  which  was  given  a  legal  valno  in  New  England  in  1637. 

A  spinning  wheel  and  distaff  which  was  used  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  exhibited  in  the  History  building. 

The  collection  was  Helected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark. 

Section  of  vmleria  medica, — Two  seriee  of  specimens  were  sent  from  the  extensive 
collection  in  the  section  of  materia  med leu,  the  first  conitistingof  samples  of  natural 
and  cultivated  cinchona  barks  and  their  products,  and  the  second  showing  the  com- 
mercial varieties  and  the  alkaloids  of  opium. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  N. 

Department  of  arlt  and  tndNilH«>. — This  department  exhibited  an  attractive  collec- 
tion representing  animal  form  in  pottery,  including  the  principal  wares  of  Japan, 
and  selections  from  Prussia,  Saxony,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  France. 

Exhibit  of  lacet.—\  collection  of  specimens  of  network  and  embroiilery,  illustra- 
ting the  various  epochs  of  luce  makiug,  was  exhibited  in  the  annex  to  the  Woman's 
boilding,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson.  The  collection  comprised  abont  1,000  specimsns 
and  may  be  classified  under  the  following  general  divisions : 

(1)  Prehistoric;  ImplementHfor, and apecimensof, sewing,  weaviug, embroidering, 
and  tajiestry  making. 
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(2)  Prior  to  1550  A.  D.,  snterior  to  laoe  making:  Knotted  net,  darned  work, 
drairn  work,  cut  work. 

(3;  From  1560  A.  D. :  Retioells,  point  conpe,  point  loce,  and  bobbin  lace  of  Venice, 
MUoD,  Genoa,  Flanders,  France,  and  England. 

(4)  Modem  1m«s. 

(5)  Seriea  BhowingproraeB  of  manufacture  of  point  and  bobbin  lare,  needles,  thread, 
cnaUoDS,  bobbins,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Cos,  chief  clerk  of  the  Natioual  Mnseam,  waa  ia  immediate  charge  of 
the  entire  exhibits  of  the  Sroithtionian  Institution  and  National  MaBenm. 

Credit  is  dne  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Goldemilh  and  Hr.  C.  A.  SMuart  for  their  efBcient  snpor- 
TiaioD  of  tbe  mccbonlool  operations  cooneoted  with  the  preparation  and  inBtallatioa 
of  the  collections. 

The  amount  approprial-ed  by  Congress  for  the  Oovernment  exhibit  was  tlOO,000, 
«ud  for  the  Government  building  $30,000.  The  enm  allotted  to  the  Institntiun  and 
Huseum  was  916,200,  the  actnal  cost  being  (16,073.61,  aa  shown  in  the  fbllowiog 
statement : 

Services •7,225.17 

Expert  aervicee  tnpreporation  and  repair  of  niodela,  transparencies,  charts, 

epecimenfl,  etc 888.96 

Travel 1,016.26 

Sabaietenco 608.30 

Freight 738.19 

Cartage  and  freight  handling 77.18 

Expressage 168.^ 

Exhibition  cases,  frames,  etc 311.00 

Lumber  and  millwork 673.55 

Hardware,  tools,  etc 134.89 

Glaas,  paints,  brushes,  etc 1,320.99 

Supplies,  preparator's  materiftl,  etc 301.60 

Packing  material 163.40 

Apparatus,  speoimeos,  etc 3,157.75 

Decoration,  flags,  etc 66.26 

Office  expenses 34.88 

Total 16,073.61 

Respectfully  Bnbmitted. 

Fbedkrick  W.  Trub, 
Bepruentalive  Smithiotiian  IiutiluHtnt  and  Nalional  Jfiweum. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Lakolbt, 

Stcretai-y  of  the  Snithronian  IniHtittion. 
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The  object  of  the  General  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  iDBtitntion  in  to  fnrnish  brief  accoanta  of  scientiflc  discov- 
ery in  particular  directions;  reports  of  investigations  made  by  collab- 
orators of  the  Institution;  and  memoirs  of  a  general  character  or  on 
special  topics  that  are  of  interest  or  valne  to  the  numerous  correspond- 
ents of  the  Institution. 

It  baabeen  aproDiineutobJectof  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institation,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  enrich  the  annual  report 
required  of  them  by  lav  with  memoirs  illustrating  the  mora  remarka- 
ble and  important  developments  in  physical  and  biological  discovery, 
as  well  as  showing  the  general  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution; and  this  purpose  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
been  carried  ont  largely  by  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  vould 
possess  an  interest  to  all  attracted  by  scientific  progress. 

In  1880  the  Secretary,  induced  in  part  by  the  discontlnnance  of  an 
annual  summary  of  progress  which  for  thirty  years  previous  had  been 
issned  by  well-known  private  publishing  firms,  had  prepared  by  com- 
petent collaborators  a  series  of  abstracts,  showing  concisely  the  prom- 
inent features  of  recent  scientific  progress  in  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
anthropology.  This  latter  plan  was  continued,  though  not  altogether 
satisfactorily,  down  to  and  including  the  year  1888. 

In  the  report  for  ISSd  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of 
presenting  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  papers  (some  of  them  onginal) 
embracing  a  considerable  range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
sion.   This  method  has  been  continued  in  the  present  report,  for  1898, 
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RECENT  PEOGEESS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  AID  OP  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LUNAR  SUEPACE." 


By  MM.  LoEWY  and  PuisBux. 
(With  three  plates.) 


I. — K^SUH^  OF  THE  PBINOIPAL  QUESTIONS  WHICH   HA.TE  BERK 
SU06BSTBD  BT  LUNAB   OB8EBTA.TIONS. 

Nest  to  the  sau,  which  furnishes  as  with  heat  aod  lif^ht,  the  moon, 
of  the  remaining  celestial  bodies,  excites  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
suggests  the  greatest  uamber  of  problems  to  investigators.  The  snc- 
cession  of  its  phases  has  famished  a  unit  of  time,  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  day  and  the  year,  which  has  been  nniversally  adopted. 
The  eclipses  which  oor  satellite  undergoes  or  occasions  when  it  aligns 
itself  with  the  earth  and  the  snn  have  excited  even  the  most  nndevel- 
oped  imaginations  since  antiquity.  They  still  serve  chronologists  in 
verifying  historical  dates.  Eepresenting  a  source  of  important  progress 
in  physical  astronomy,  they  give  rise,  several  times  in  a  century,  to 
reunions  and  to  the  combined  efforts  of  many  astronomers.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  makes  it  very 
valuable  for  the  determination  of  geographical  coordinates ;  its  ephem- 
eris  is  an  indispensable  manual  to  travelers  and  to  mariners.  The 
researches  of  mathematicians  have  shown  that  the  attraction  of  oar 
satellite  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  tides,  and  of  precession  and  nuta- 
tion, that  is,  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  in  space.  The 
perturbations  which  the  moon  undergoes  in  its  orbit  teach  us  much  in 
regard  to  the  interior  stractare  of  our  globe,  of  its  ellipticity  and  of  the 
fandamental  constants  of  astronomy,  such  as  the  mass  of  the  earth  and 
the  solar  parallax.  Its  influeuce  on  -the  meteorological  phenomena, 
strongly  fixed  in  popalar  opinion,  is  still  the  object  of  persevering  and 
impartial  researches.  Finally,  by  its  relative  proximity,  the  moon  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  obliging  steppingiStone  when  we  wish  to  extend  oar 
investigatioDs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  globe  which  has  been  assigned 
to  us  as  our  abode.  Deprived  of  the  vaporoas  envelopes  which  appear 
to  obscure  the  surfaces  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  reveals  even  in 
the  smallest  telescopes  numerous  sharp  and  persistent  details.    No 
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planet,  thereforef  Mfms  capable  of  giving  ng  greater  iiirormation  in 
regard  to  tbe  qaestion  whether  the  physical  forces  (the  effect  of  which 
we  observe  on  our  globe)  act  similarly  on  othi  r  celestial  bodies.  It  lends 
itself,  perhaps,  better  than  tbe  earth,  od  accoant  of  exposing  to  view  a 
whole  hemisphere  at  once,  to  tbe  stady  of  certain  captivating  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  those  for  instance  concerning  the  origin  and  the  evola- 
tlon  of  satellites  in  general.  Indeed,  one  can  not  examine  the  moon 
without  being  led  to  ask  if  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of 
vegetation  and  of  life  can  be  foand  on  other  celestial  bodies  beside  tbe 
earth,  a  qaestioii  too  often  agitated,  although  always  attracting  philo- 
sophical interest. 

Tlie  first  serioas  attempts  made  to  attack  this  problem  date  to  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Bat,  although  skillful  observers  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  stody  of  tbe  moon,  it  is  remarkable  that  until 
receutly  no  powerful  telescot>e  had  ever  been  applied  to  a  study  of  our 
satellite  as  a  whole.  Under  these  conditions  tbe  nniltitade  of  visible 
details  is  so  great  that  an  isolated  investigator  can  not  nodertake  to 
describe  or  to  delineate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tbe  task  be 
divided  among  a  number  of  astronomers,  or  if  the  attention  be  fixed  ou 
some  particular  region,  there  is  the  risk  in  either  case  of  losing  the  char- 
acter uf  unity  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  addition  the  physiological  or 
accidental  errors  of  observation  would  impart  a  provoking  uncertainty 
to  any  conclusions  which  might  be  thus  deduced. 

II.— ADVANTAOES  OKPBBBU   IN   THIS  BBSPECT  BV 'pHOTOGBAFHT. 

The  invention  of  photography  ot>ened  auavenueof  escape  from  these 
difficulties.  However,  many  years  have  been  necessary  for  astronomers 
to  pat  to  application  all  the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  new 
process.  Their  Brst  attempts  indeed  met  with  three  principal  difficul- 
ties which,  for  a  long  time,  were  regarded  as  insnrmoantable  or  at 
least  as  certainly  placing  photography  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  visual  observation. 

The  first  difflcnicy  was  dae  to  the  imperfect  achromatism  of  the 
objectives,  until  recently  always  designed  for  direct  vision  so  as  to 
bring  to  the  same  focus  the  brightest  rays  of  a  star  without  taking  into 
account  the  rays  which  have  the  greatest  chemical  activity. 

The  second  difficulty  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  control  mech- 
anism which  would  assure  a  persistent  agreement  between  the  displace- 
ment of  the  telescope  and  the  apparent  movement  of  the  focal  image  of 
tbe  object. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  made  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  relatively  long  exposures,  which  iucreased 
all  tbe  displacement  due  both  to  a  defective  motion  of  the  telescope  and 
to  atmospheric  undulatious. 

Tbe  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by  MM.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry, 
who  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  increitsing  tbe  photographic  effl- 
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ci«iLcy  of  large  objectives  b;  caasing  tbose  rays  whiob  have  the  sb-ong- 
eat  reducing  action  on  the  silver  Dftlts  to  be  broaght  to  a  common 
focus.  By  means  of  this  improvement,  photography,  compared  with 
direct  vision,  found  itself  in  possession  of  an  advantage  which  might 
have  been  theoretically  predicted. 

For  a  given  diameter  of  the  objective,  the  chemical  rays  emitted  by 
a  star  will  natnrally  produce  an  image  richer  in  detail  thaD  that  pro- 
duced by  the  visible  rays  capable  of  affecting  the  retina.  As  is  well 
known,  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  is  a  small  circular  spot,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  wave  length  emitted.  Actinic 
rays,  more  re&aogible  than  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  correRpond 
to  a  shorter  wave  length,  and  coiiseqaently  give  rise  to  a  sharper  and 
more  detailed  image  if  these  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  a  anitable 
choice  of  lenses. 

The  second  difficulty  has  been  eliminated,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases, 
by  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  telescope  mounted  coasially  with 
the  photographic  telescope.  It  therefore  becomes  easy  to  observe  a 
star  directly  daring  the  whole  duration  of  the  exposure,  and  to  maintain 
the  image  precisely  at  the  intersection  of  two  fine  cross  hairs,  by  adjust- 
ing, as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  the  mechanism  controlling  the  motion 
of  ttie  telescope.  Id  this  manner  Che  relative  immobility  of  the  ata^a 
with  respect  to  the  plates  may  be  assured.  This  method  can,  how- 
ever, only  give  its  best  resulte  in  the  hands  of  a  watobful  and  skillful 
observer.  It  enables,  by  taieans  of  prolonged  exposures,  sharp  images 
of  the  smaller  stars,  anitable  for  the  most  precise  measurements,  to  be 
obtained.  This  advance,  which  is  also  due  to  MM.  Paul  aud  Prosper 
Henry,  has  rendered  possible  the  great  international  underteking  of 
mapping  the  heavens. 

The  method  we  possess  of  prolonging  the  exposure,  almost  without 
limit,  has  in  certain  cases  a  great  advantage.  It  gives  rise  to  an  indefi- 
nite accumulation,  so  to  speak,  of  lamiuous  impressions  at  a  given 
point  on  the  plate,  and  thus  reveals  x>6rceptible  images  of  objecte  too 
dim  to  afi'eet  the  retina.  By  this  means  vast  regions  of  nebulous 
matter  and  numerous  small  planete  have  been  discovered  which  no 
eye-piece,  associated  with  the  same  objective,  could  have  been  able  to 
reveal. 

An  amelioration  of  this  difficulty  has  also  been  obtained  in  another 
manner,  for  chemists  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
of  photographic  plates,  especially  by  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for 
coUodinm  as  a  body  for  the  silver  salts.  Id  certain  cases  tbe  durattou 
of  exposure  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  hundredths  or  even  thousandths 
of  a  second,  and  thus  photographs  of  objecte  in  motion,  too  rapid  to  be 
analyzed  by  tlie  eye,  have  been  obtained.  In  astronomy  we  may  cite, 
as  examples,  the  photography  of  sun  spots  and  of  grannlatuons  of  the 
photosphere,  as  well  as  meteoric  trajectories.  For  such  a  brief  expo- 
sure only  an  approximate  coincidence  between  the  movement  of  the 
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telescope  and  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  Btar  is  oecesaary,  and, 
moreover,  atmospheric  undulations  also  cease  to  exert  an  injurious 
inflaence  on  the  image  formed. 

m. — OHAEACTEEISTIO     DIFPIOULTIES    IM    THE     RBGISTBATIOH     OP 
LUNAR  IMAGES. 

All  these  advances  have  led  to  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  observation.  They  have  also  led  us  to  nudertake  the  solution  of  a 
great  number  of  new  problems  in  sidereal  and  physical  astronomy,  but 
none  of  the  methods  we  have  been  discussing  give  entirely  satisfactory 
results  when  applied  to  the  moon.  The  employment  of  a  finder  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  regular  disks  for  stellar  images  if  the  stars  are  not 
too  close  to  one  another,  but  it  does  not  eliminate  the  confusion  of 
adjacent  details  in  an  extended  object  which  we  seek  to  reproduce  with 
every  possible  refioement.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  special  mechanical 
contrivances  to  follow  Che  moon's  tcotion,  constantly  variable  both  in 
direction  and  in  velocity.  VartouH  solntious  to  establish  this  concord- 
ance have  been  proposed,  and,  ou  the  whole,  with  success.  At  Paris 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  making 
the  telescope  immovable.  The  plat«  holder  being  moved  by  a  separate 
motor,  its  orientation  is  therefore  entirely  under  the  control-  of  the 
observer.  However,  as  the  moon  is  not  sufSciently  luminous  to  pro- 
dace  a  suitable  image  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible np  to  the  present  to  eliminate  the  effects  due  to  the  nndulations  of 
atmospheric  origin.  These  are  almost  completely  beyond  the  control 
of  astronomy,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  moments  when  they 
make  themselves  least  felt.  Very  often  they  render  the  theoretical 
superiority  of  large  objectives  illusory.  To  show  how  harmful  their 
influence  is,  it  is  sufflcient  to  say  that  at  Paris  after  four  years,  during 
which  every  opportunity  which  has  appeared  to  he  favorable  for  photo- 
graphing the  moon  has  been  utilized,  only  a  dozen  evenings,  at  most, 
have  given  really  satisfactory  negatives  which  would  stand  strong 
magnification. 

IV. — ADVANTAGES    OF    PHOTOGBAPHY  OYER    DIRECT    OBSKRVATION. 

It  seems  that  in  this  respect  direct  observation  must  claim  a  distinct 
advantage  over  photography.  A  very  short  time,  indeed  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  second,  are  necessary  to  afifcct  the  retina. 

The  observer,  with  bis  eye  at  the  ocular,  can  thus,  if  he  is  watching 
the  object  which  he  wishes  to  examiue,  take  advantage  of  the  rare 
intervals  of  calmness  which  are  lost  in  photography.  The  nights 
suitable  for  observing  will  then,  in  the  former  case,  be  much  more 
namerous.  Xotwithstaudiug  this,  however,  there  still  remains  a  great 
superiority  for  photography,  for  a  single  negative  obtained  under 
favorable  conditions  includes  an  abnndance  of  data  and  csact  details 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  patient  and  skillful  observer 
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to  collect  during  a  number  of  years;  moreover,  the  qaaotity  of  data  is 
of  tees  value  than  their  certainty.  DelineatiODs  and  descriptions  of 
difficulUy  visible  objects  are  in  a  certain  measure  necessarily  a  product 
of  interpretation  and  memory.  Their  agreement  is  even  very  fre- 
quently not  a  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  of  the  observer,  often  influenced 
by  preconceived  opinions.  The  conditions  in  photography  are  entirely 
different.  Instead  of  being  temporary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  retinal 
image,  the  chemical  impression  is  permanent  and  can  be  rendered 
indestructible^  A  certain  control  can  be  assured  by  making,  as  is 
nearly  always  done,  a  number  of  exposures  which  no  personal  prejudice 
can  alter.  They  escape  all  physiological  and  mental  iuflnences  which 
might  make  the  hand  or  the  judgment  of  the  artist  deviate  from  the 
truth. 

Another  cause  which  aggravates  the  difficulties  of  direct  vision  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  complex  tableau  which  is  being  continually 
transformed.  The  sensitive  plate  furnishes  a  foithful  image  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  epoch. 

liack  of  time  prevents  the  portrayer  not  from  perceiving  the  details, 
but  from  reproducing  all  of  them,  and  the  subject  even  experiences 
important  modilications  before  the  work  of  delineating  is  completed. 
Delicate  markings  might  be  altered  by  the  inevitable  impurities  of  the 
sensitive  films,  of  the  developing  baths,  or  of  the  wash  water,  bat  sach 
alterations  are  easily  recognized,  at  least  as  long  as  they  do  not  affect 
details  bordering  on  the  limit  of  visibility.  In  any  case,  however, 
errors  which  might  be  introduced  can  easily  be  eliminated  by  makiug 
a  number  of  exposures  at  short  intervals  apart. 

It  can  therefore  be  truly  affirmed  that  photography,  having  become 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  for  stellar  astronomy,  can  also  render  imimr- 
tant  services  in  the  physical  study  of  the  surfaces  of  our  planets. 
The  moon,  much  nearer  to  us  than  any  other  celestial  body,  would, 
reasoning  in  this  manner,  be  a  most  fertile  field  for  discoveries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  most  (wwerful  telescopes  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, in  Oalifornift,  and  of  the  Paris  Observatory  have  been  utilized 
in  its  study.  The  collections  of  negatives  of  the  two  observatories, 
taken  together,  inclose  the  elements  of  a  complete  atlas  or  our  satellite 
(at  present  in  course  of  publication).  I^ot  only  do  the>  reveal  a  multi- 
tude of  details  outside  of  those  which  are  enumerat«d  and  represented 
on  lunar  maps,  but  they  also  furnish  a  certain  basis  for  the  recognition 
and  analysis  of  the  variations  which  may  be  wrought  by  time  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite. 

V. — SOME   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   CHANSES   WHICH   HATB   SUPPOSEDLY 
BEEN   OBSEEVED  ON  OUR  SATELLITE. 

The  importance  of  a  verification  of  such  changes  is  extreme,  and 
selenograpbers  appear  to  have  early  recognized  this.  Fearing  natu- 
rally to  get  lost  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  details,  they  have  devoted 
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themaelves  to  the  stady  of  tlioae  coDcerning  Ibe  existence  of  which 
there  can  be  uo  donbt.  Their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  obtain  exact 
images  of  tbeni  and  to  compare  their  present  state  with  previoos 
descriptioua  In  the  absentee  of  precise  ideas  in  regard  to  the  physical 
constitntioii  of  the  moon,  they  flattered  themselves  to  have  eocountered 
traces  of  an  evolution  as  active  as  that  of  which  our  globe  ia  the  seat; 
of  baring  seen  manifestations  of  the  circnlation  of  water,  of  ve^ta- 
tton,  and  of  life.  This  hope  api>eared  at  first  justified  by  the  results. 
Discrepancies,  which  were  revealed  in  large  numbers,  were  interpreted 
as  indications  of  probable  changes.  We  shall  briefly  point  out  those 
which  appear  most  worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  galf,  situated  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Lnnar  Alps,  we  find  Oasaini,  a  crater  CO  kilometers  in  diameter,  whose 
ramparts  rise  1,000  meters  above  the  snrronnding  plain  and  above  the 
interior  floor.  This  formation,  which  the  smallest  telescope  at  the 
present  day  clearly  reveals,  ix  wanting  on  the  maps  of  Hevelius  and  of 
Btccioli,  who  have  represented  many  other  objet^ts  iu  its  neighborhood 
much  less  visible.  It  was  tirst  mapped  in  1680  by  Dominique  Cassini, 
the  author  just);  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of  the  taws  of  libratiou. 

At  the  present  day  we  see  in  the  southern  part  of  the  -'Sea  of  Itaius,'" 
two  twin  craters  very  close  together  nearly  equal  in  every  respect, 
having  a  diameter  of  20  kilometers  and  a  depth  of  more  than  1,000 
meters.  These  two  have  been  named  Uelicoii  and  Leverrier.  Hevelins 
and  Kiccioli  again  agree  in  mapping  at  this  point  only  a  single  circle. 

Gichns,  a  crater  of  a  considerable  circumference,  forming  jjart  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  "Sea  of  Clouds,"'  has  a  paracitic  crater  which 
interrupts  the  regularity  of  its  contour.  On  three  diS'erent  maps  of 
Schr^ter,  made  between  1784  and  1803,  this  object  is  represented  rela- 
tively one-half  iis  large  as  it  now  appears. 

In  the  same  region  all  modern  photographs  show  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  crater  "  Hell"  a  very  bright  spot,  in  which  are  assembled  several 
craters.  Oassini  assures  us  that  be  observed  this  region  covered  by  a 
temporary  white  clou4l,  which  disappeared  to  give  rise  to  a  newformatiou. 

We  actually  see  in  the  dark  part  of  the  "  Sea  of  Clouds"  a  round 
bright  spot  called  Alpetragius  d.,  about  20  kilometers  in  diameter,  with- 
out any  appreciable  relief.  Miidler  represents  at  this  point  a  crater  8 
kilometers  in  diameter,  of  which  not  the  least  trace  can  at  present  be 
found. 

In  the  middle  of  the  "Sea  of  Fertility"^  there  arise  a  pair  of  craters 
'  named  after  Messier.  They  attract  attention  by  the  straight  white 
bifurcated  trail  which  extends  from  them  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
resembles  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  tail  of  a  comet.  These 
two  circles,  so  close  together,  appeared  exactly  similiar  to  Beer  and 
Madler.  Their  attention  having  been  attracted  to  this  point  by  a 
remark  of  Sohriiter,  they  submitted  them  to  a  continuous  examination 
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between  1828  and  1837  without  being  able  to  distingnish  tbe  two  for- 
mations from  oiie  another  except  by  tbeir  coordinatee.  To-day  they 
differ  from  one  another  both  in  form  and  in  dimensions,  and  their  dis- 
similarity, ananimously  recognized,  is  so  pronounced  as  to  strike  even 
the  least  attentive  observer.' 

The  phenomenon  described  above,  in  the  case  of  Alpetragina  d.,  is 
repeated  in  tbe  case  of  Linn^,  a  white  spot  situated  in  tbe  "  Sea  of 
Serenity."*  Biccioli,  Lohrmanu,  Miidler,  and  Schmidt  all  agree  in  rep- 
resenting in  this  place  a  very  deep  crater,  from  6  to  10  kilometers  in 
diameter  and  quite  visible.  Schmidt  himself,  in  1866,  pointed  out  the 
disappearance  of  this  crater.  Since  this  epoch  tbe  spot  of  Linn^  only 
shows  :in  extremely  small  opening,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  old 
descriptions. 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  ext«nd  this  list  by  citing  numerous  examples 
taken  principally  from  Scroter  and  Grnithuisen.  We  have  only 
described  those  oases  which  are  based  on  independent  and  concordant 
testimony.  Indeed,  in  such  matters  the  sources  of  error  are  very 
Domerons,  and  tbe  aelenograpbers  of  former  days  do  not  appear  to  have 
sufficiently  guarded  against  them.  The  snn,  moon,  and  earth  are  only 
found  in  the  same  relative  positions  at  rare  intervals.  A  change  of  a 
few  degrees  in  the  position  of  the  ctrcle  of  illnmiQation,  or  in  tbe  decli- 
nation of  tbe  earth  relative  to  the  lunar  equator,  modilies  in  a  marked 
degree  tbe  aspect  of  the  formations  which  are  adjacent  either  to  the 
terminator  or  to  the  center  of  illnmination,  Tbe  part  due  to  these 
iuflnences  being  known,  it  remains  well  established  by  photographs, 
which  ore  to-day  in  our  pos-tesslon,  that  the  old  drawings  are  no  longer 
true.  Do  the  differences  correspond  to  effects  really  observed  T  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  oonolnsion  in  the 
case  of  Messier,  and  very  probably  in  thatof  Linn4.  Id  the  latter  case, 
however,  there  is  some  room  for  doubt,  for  although  several  drawings 
indicate  changes,  there  are  others  which  might  be  cited  which  contra- 
dict them,  and  hence  make  them  open  to  suspicion.  To  show  bow 
uncertain  conclasions  thus  established  may  be,  it  wonld  be  easy  to  find 
drawings  of  Mars  made  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  by  two 
different  observers  in  which  even  the  most  important  markings  could 


'  SiDoe  this  veTJfioatioD  is  tbe  moit  precise  we  potaesa,  we  will  quote  from  the 
writings  of  Beet  and  Madler,  whose  authority  in  selenography  is  so  great  aad  so 
well  fonnded :  "  To  the  east  there  attses  a  erater  similar  to  the  itrst  in  all  respects 
In  form,  height,  depth,  color  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  rampart,  and  even  in  the 
position  of  eerlain  samniits  on  the  latter.  The  entire  agreement  Is  so  prononnced, 
that  it  must  have  been  due  to  a  aingnUr  atrolce  of  chance,  iinleaa  aome  nnknown  law 
of  natnre  baa  thus  manifested  itself.  We  are  certain  that  since  1829  we  have  seen 
this  region,  as  ne  have  Just  described  it  on  more  than  three  hundred  occasions;  in 
other  words,  as  often  as  it  conld  be  observed.  In  a  formation  so  well  cbaracteriiied 
the  least  changea  of  Bi»),  shape,  or  Inminosity  would  have  made  themaelves  visible, 
the  observations  of  Schroter  having  indnoed  us  to  koap  a  aha^  watch  on  this 
locality." 
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DOt  be  identified.  If  two  such  drawings  were  considered  as  relating  to 
different  epochs,  there  would  have  been  a  great  temptation  to  assume 
that  there  had  been  a  profound  transformatiot),  while  everything  is 
explained  by  errors  of  interpretation  of  a  physiological  origin,  which 
arise  vhtn  tbe  attention  is  concentrated  for  a  long  time  on  objecta 
which  are  scarcely  visible.  The  sitaation  would  be  entirely  different 
for  the  moon  if  we  had  negatives  taken  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  com- 
parable in  quality  with  those  obtained  at  tbe  present  time.  Tinder 
these  circamstances  there  would  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  surface  changes 
of  any  moment. 

TI. — INDICATIONS  FUBNISHED  BY  BBCENT  PHOTOOBAPHS  IN  BBOABD 
TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LUNAB  CORE. 

Let  as  now  examine  what  proRt  science  van  hope  to  reap  from  the 
study  of  photographs  taken  in  the  last  few  years.  They  confirm,  on 
the  whole,  the  correctness  of  tbe  work  of  Mildler  and  Schmidt,  and 
show  that  no  phenomenon  which  has  modified  in  any  permanent  man- 
ner the  general  aspect  of  the  moon  has  taken  place  in  tbe  last  half  cen- 
tury. Concerning  local  variations,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  draw  any 
absolute  conclusions  and  to  consider  the  recent  photographs  as  bea- 
cons erected  for  tbe  future.  The  value  of  lunar  photographs  can  not 
fail  to  increase  with  time,  and  tbey  will  doubtless  permit  ns  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  within  a  few  years  which  tbe  sketches  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  wonld  not  authorize.  Moreover,  the  photographs  are  even  to 
furnish  us  at  once  with  other  very  important  data  from  another  point  of 
view,for  giving,as  they  do,  a  homogeneous  and  simultaneous  represeo- 
tatioD  of  tbe  whole  visible  disc,  they  lend  themselves  very  well  indeed 
to  a  study  of  the  origrin  of  the  lunar  soil.  They  iwssess  particular 
advantages  in  the  recognition  of  the  general  alignments  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  delicate  tracings  which  extend  for  great  distances, 
such  as  the  so-called  cracks  and  radiating  streaks. 

These  objects  are  most  diflQcult  to  distinguish  by  direct  observations, 
the  attention  of  the  astronomer  being  in  this  case  strongly  concentrated 
on  a  restricted  portion  of  the  image.  Another  valuable  property  of 
photography  is  that  it  brings  out  in  an  expressive  manner,  possibly 
slightly  exaggerated,  tbe  differences  in  the  tint  of  two  neighboring 
regions.  Such  indications  have  a  great  value  in  the  study  of  tbe  actual 
physical  state  of  the  moon,  and,  notably,  in  proving  the  presence  or 
absence  of  air  and  water  on  its  surface.  We  are  now  to  take  up  a  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  tbe  prob- 
lem so  often  suggested  of  the  habitability  of  the  planets. 

VII. — ON   THE  EXISTENCE  OP  WATKB   AND  AIB  OH  THE  MOON. 

The  complete  absence  of  air  and  of  water  on  the  moon  would  be  con- 
sidered at  first  sight  as  an  abnormal  condition.  It  is  indeed  difficult, 
whatever  cosmic  theory  one  ado])ts,  not  to  regard  the  moon  as  a  depend- 
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ency  or  a  colouy  of  the  eartb.  To  be  more  precise,  Aiid  cousideriug  the 
question  &om  the  standpoint  of  Laplace,  the  satellites  onght  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fragments  of  the  planet  they  accompauy,  these  fragments 
having  been  derived  from  its  equatorial  and  superficial  layers.  The 
materials  which  predominate  in  the  original  body  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  satellite,  and  especially  the  lluids  and  other  light  sub- 
stances which  gravity  tends  ceaselessly  to  conduct  to  the  snrface.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  low  mean  density  of  the  moon,  hardly 
greater  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  eartb.  It  might  generally  be  sup- 
posed that  the  division  of  the  origiuiil  atmosphere  would  have  taken 
place  in  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  one  onght  not 
to  expect  to  find  the  air  on  the  snrface  of  our  satellite  forming  a  layer 
as  dense  as  that  ou  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  to 
the  volume  of  the  moon  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth,  and 
gravity,  reduced  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  value,  would  more  or  less  efB- 
ciently  coanterbalance  the  expansive  force  of  gases  and  vapors.  The 
lunar  atmosphere  would  therefore  be  expected  to  extend  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  ours,  producing  a  corresponding  decrease  in  its 
density.  For  these  two  reasons  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  moon  can  not  jtosNess  a  refracting  power  as  great  as  one- 
flftietli  of  that  on  the  earth's  surface.  Observation,  however,  shows 
that  it  must  be  very  much  less  than  even  this. 

VUI.— INDICATIONS  THUS  FAR   OBTAINED.  BY  DIRECT  OBSERVATIONS. 

If  our  satellite  possessed  a  layer  of  air  of  appreciable  density  its 
presence  would  surely  be  revealed  in  several  difl'erent  ways :  (1)  The 
diameter  of  the  moon  would  be  increased,  its  appareut  contour  being 
no  longer  determined  by  straight  tangents  drawn  from  the  observer  to 
the  lunar  globe,  but  l>yrays  which  are  tangent  to  its  surface,after  hav- 
ing been  curved  in  its  atmosphere.  Assuming  that  refraction  is  still 
sensible  at  a  beigbtof  five  kilometers  above  the  lunar  surface,  this  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  about  five  s(;conds  iu  its  apparent  diameter, 
and  in  a  band  of  about  two  seconds  width,  there  would  be  a  superposi- 
tion of  images,  which  would  detract  very  much  fVom  the  sharpness  of 
the  moon's  outline.  Bright  stars  would,  before  disappearing,  seeinfor  a 
few  seconds  to  travel  on  the  lunar  disk.  (2)  The  apparent  diameter, 
calculated  from  theduration  of  the oecultatiou  of  stars,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  smaller  than  the  apparent  diameter  defined  by  geometric 
tangents.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  that  observed  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  tiie  stars  would  result.  Refraction  transforms  the  luminous 
rays  into  curvilinear  trajectories,  with  their  concavity  always  turned 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  for  example,  the  time  of 
sunset  is  retardi^d  and  that  of  sunrise  is  hastened  by  the  same  amount. 
In  the  case  of  an  oecultatiou  the  effect  would  be  twice  as  great  seen  from 
the  earth  as  it  would  be  for  an  observer  on  the  moon  at  the  point  of 
tangency  of  the  luminous  ray  emitted  by  the  star.  The  ray,  to  reach  us, 
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would,  ill  f^t,  have  to  traverse  the  lunar  atmosphere  twice,  beiog 
twice  deflected,  but  always  ia  the  same  direction.  To  be  concise,  the 
duration  of  an  occaltation  would  be  shorteued  and  the  diameter  of  the 
disk,  calculated  from  the  time  of  entry  and  exit,  would  be  less  than  the 
true  diameter,  and,  a  fortiori,  less  than  the  diameter  given  by  micro- 
inetric  measurements  or  by  transit  observations.  In  tlie  case  of  aD 
oblique  passage  of  a  star  behind  the  disk  the  trajectory  of  the  star 
would  be  sensibly  inflected.  (3)  On  days  preceding  or  following ' new 
moon  the  narrow  horns,  which  terminate  the  illuminated  portion, 
ought  to  be  prolonged  beyond  tLeir  geometric  limits — a  twilight  effect. 
(4)  In  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  thut  portion  of  the  Inuar  disk  not  projected 
on  the  sun's  surface  should  appear,  partly,  at  least,  surrounded  by  an 
anreole  similar  to  that  which  has  often  been  observed  during  the 
transits  of  Yenns.  Tlie  light  from  the  solar  corona  would  be  reinforced 
in  these  parts,  the  refracted  rays  adding  their  effects  to  those  which 
are  directly  transmitted.  (5)  The  spectral  rays  of  atmospheric  origin, 
compared  with  those  of  solar  origin,  should  be  relatively  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  light  reflected  by  the  moon  than  in  that  received 
directly  by  the  sun.  («)  Finally,  if  one  assumes  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  moon  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  vapor,  as  does 
our  own,  it  would  ai)pear  improbable  that  this  vapor,  submitted  to 
extreme  temperature  changes  due  to  days  and  nights  flfteen  times 
as  long  as  our  own,  would  not  condense  to  form  clouds  or  deposits  of 
snow  readily  visible. 

Most  of  these  indications  have  repeatedly  been  observed,  according 
to  the  statements  of  astronomers  worthy  of  belief.  They  can,  however, 
hardly  be  considered  as  established  by  sufficiently  precise  and  con- 
cordant testimony,  depending,  as  they  do,  on  such  data  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  horns  by  night  and  the  theoretical  duration  of  occultations. 
To  cite  one  more  fact,  the  only  one  on  wliich  a  numerical  evaluation  cau 
be  based,  and  which  has  only  been  brought  to  light  quite  recently;  it  is 
to-day  admitted  that  the  semidiameter  of  the  moon,  deduced  from 
meridian  obaervatioiia  should  be  diminislied  two  to  two  and  a  lialf  sec- 
onds, to  conform  to  observations  of  occultations  and  eclipses.  At  the 
begtnnJngof  this  century,  on  account  of  tlielack  of  sufficiently  numerous 
and  exactmeasuremeiitSjthetwo  values  of  the  diameter  were  regarded 
as  identical.  Based  on  this  assumption,  the  illustrious  Bessel  was  of 
the  opinion  that  he  c<mld  affirm  that  the  atmospheric  density  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  coald  not  be  greater  than  -g  >  „  of  its  value  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  If  the  same  calculation  be  re^teated  on  the  basis  of 
the  recent  discussion  of  accumulated  observational  data,  it  would  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  the  moon  does  possess  an  atmosphere  and  that 
its  density  is  slightly  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Bessel  as  a  maxi- 
mum limit. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  accept  this  conclusion  as  absolute. 
We  do  not  know  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  determined  by  direct 
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measaremeuts,  with  eaffioient  exactness,  aod  consequently  we  are  not 
able  to  affirm  tliat  the  discordance  pointed  out  may  not  be  due  to  other 
pliysical  causes.  However,  it  remains  establiBhed  that  the  principal 
reason  usually  given  for  denying  the  existence  of  an  appreciable  atmos- 
phere around  the  moon  has  actually  no  valne,  and  the  probabilities 
should  rather  be  considered  as  in  favor  of  its  existence. 

From  this  ensemble  of  facts  the  coDclusious  may  be  drawn  that  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  on  our  satellite  is  certainly  very  much  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  if  its  division  between  the  moon  and  tlie  earth  had 
originally  taken  place  in  proportion  to  their  masses.  This  result  might, 
moreover,  have  been  foreseen  by  theory.  Indeed,  during  tlie  separatiou 
of  the  earth  and  moon  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  during 
which  the  two  planets  were  enveloped  in  a  common  atmosphere.  The 
action  of  masses  at  a  distance  being  governed  by  the  law  of  universal 
attraction,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  atmosphere  would  be 
divided,  not  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  which  is  that  of  the  two  masses,  but 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  729,  which  is  that  of  the  volumes  of  the  attracting 
spheres. 

This  remark  i)ermitB  us  to  consider  the  small  relative  density  of  the 
lunar  atmosphere,  verified  by  observation,  as  being  perfectly  in  bar* 
mony  with  Laplace's  hypothesis. 

Should  one  conclude  fVom  the  above  that  our  satellite  has  always 
possessed  only  au  extremely  rare  atmosphere,  incapable  of  sustaining 
life,  and  of  being  the  seat  of  meteorological  phenomena  of  iraportancet 
By  uo  means.  It  may  be  supposed  that  at  the  epoch  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  atmospbercR  of  the  two  glob^  was  accomplished,  that  of 
the  earth  was  incomparably  more  extended  than  to-day.  An  eleva- 
tion of  the  the  temperature  of  a  few  Imndred  degrees  would  trausform 
the  water  of  the  ocean  into  water  vapor  and  would  also  set  free  all  the 
carbonic  acid  locked  up  in  limestone  formations.  The  small  portion 
of  the  common  atmosphere  with  which  our  satellite  was  endowed 
ought,  then,  on  this  principle,  to  have  bad  a  density  much  greater  than 
its  present  value. 

The  examination  of  recent  photographs  furnishes  us  with  numerous 
and  decisive  data  even  on  this  important  question,  enabling  us  to 
affirm  with  certainty  that  Che  lunar  atmosphere  was  at  some  prcvioos 
time  much  more  dense.  This  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by 
intense  and  manifold  volcanic  phenomena,  of  which  we  discover  unde- 
niable traces  in  nearly  every  region  of  the  moon. 

Even  if  the  inferior  density  of  the  materials  displaced  be  considered, 
explosions  and  upheavals  could  not  have  been  produced  on  such  a 
large  scale  without  having  been  accompanied  by  an  abundant  disen- 
gagement of  gases.  It  must  be  evident,  from  our  knowledge  of  active 
volcanoes,  that  no  agent  could  have  supplanted  water  vapor  in  this 
function.  The 'scattering  of  eruptive  products  to  great  distances  in 
the  form  of  radiating  streaks  which  clear  all  obstacles  can  not  be  com- 
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preliendetl  except  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  emitted  in  a  pow- 
dered state  and  held  in  suspension  in  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense 
to  temporarily  support  them. 

IX. — CAUSES  WHICH    MAY    HAVE    LED    10    THE    DIBAPPBAEAKCB    OF 
THE  WATBB  AND   THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  preceding  conclusions,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  result  that 
the  moon  is  incapable  of  preserving  in  a  gaseous  state  the  substances 
ilistribnted  over  its  surface.  Its  feeble  gravitational  attraction  would 
permit  the  lighter  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  etc.,  t«  escape  if  they  be 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  or  be  endowed  with  suflicieut  kinetic 
energy.  The  denser  gases,  having  entered  into  stable  combinations, 
would  have  become  incorporated  with  the  core.  The  liquid  portions 
would  have  disappeared  by  means  of  mechanical  absorption.  The 
continuity  and  the  efBciency  of  this  tendency  are  manifested  by  the 
phenomena  which  are  daily  taking  place  about  us. 

Thus  the  continually  increasing  predominance  of  solid  compounds  in 
a  gradually  cooling  body  wonld  result  in  accordance  with  the  most 
general  laws  of  chemistry.  Most  saline  comiMinnds  contain  w»t«r  of 
combination  which  they  set  free  on  being  heated  and  which  they  take 
up  again  on  cooling  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  This  phenomenon  wonld 
be  limited,  both  by  tlie  complete  saturation  of  the  salts  and  by  the  total 
disappearance  of  free  water  vapor.  These  two  conditions  (ran  he 
experimentally  realized  in  laboratories.  The  iirst  is  that  generally 
presented  on  the  surface  of  the  earlh,  bat  the  second  would  be  found 
on  a  planet  less  well  provided  with  water. 

It  is  even  probable  that  the  evolution  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell 
will  not  cease  to  continue  in  the  same  direction.  The  incessant  cycle 
of  changes  which  water  undergoes  under  our  very  eyes,  and  which 
seems  a  nece^t-'iary  condition  for  vegetation  and  life,  is  not  fixed  and  will 
not  endure  forever.  The  formation  of  deposits  of  rock  salt,  gypsum, 
and  nitrates  efli'ctivcly  abstracts  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water 
from  circulation.  The  water  uniting  with  the  solid  salts  can  then  no 
longer  be  separated  from  tliem  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  natural 
forces.  What  we  have  said  above  in  regard  to  the  water  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  components  of  the  atmosphere.  From  it  have 
been  abstracted  the  carbon  contained  in  limeatoiie  formations  and  in 
coal  beds,  the  nitrogen  in  vegetable  soils  and  in  the  Peruvian  nitrate 
beds,  and  finally  the  oxygen  of  siliceous  rocks.  Nothing  indicates  that 
this  transformation  has  already  been  completed,  and  that  it  will  nut  be 
ooutinuously  manifested  by  the  lowering  of  the  ocean  level  aud  of  the 
barometric  column. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  cause  operating  to  abstract  water  from 
circulation  apart  from  chemical  action.  The  mt^or  part  of  the  terres- 
trial core  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  of  permeable  rocks.  The  water 
carried  down  by  rain  filters  through  them,  saturating  them  more  or 
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less  completely,  sccordiag  to  tlie  seasou,  filling  the  cavities  which  there 
aoonnd  or  circalating  id  capillary  fissares,  compressing  and  expelling 
auy  gases  which  are  enconntered.  The  same  phenomeuou  mast  also 
be  going  on  at  the  sea  bottom,  and  in  addition  gravity  always  tends  to 
reiiiove  the  water  farther  away  from  the  sarfaco.  The  absorption  is, 
however,  limited  by  the  JnterDal  beat  of  the  globe.  At  a  depth  of  3,00U 
or  4,000  meters  the  water  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  layers  at 
a  temperature  of  100°.  It  would  therefore  be  valorized  aud  the  ten- 
Bion  of  the  vapor  formed  would  be  sufficient  to  partly  drive  hack  the 
water  into  the  upper  layers  or  even  to  spnrt  it  out  in  the  form  of 
thermal  springs.  This  subterraneau  circalation  of  the  water  is  prob- 
ably the  most  active  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe. 
In  proportion  as  the  cooling  progresses  the  depth  of  the  layer,  iu  which 
water  can  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  would  iucrease  and  its  capacity  for 
absorption  would  thus  be  still  further  augmented. 

If  we  give  due  weight  to  the  difference  in  the  physical  conditions  on 
the  earth  and  on  the  moon  we  become,  without  difficulty,  convinced 
that  all  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  volume  of  the  ocean  on  our  globe  must  have  had  a 
still  greater  influence  on  our  satellite.  Less  well  provided  with  air  and 
water  originally,  and  with  a  greater  extent  of  surface  iu  proportion  to 
its  volume,  the  moon  would  take  less  time  to  consume  the  reserve  sup- 
plies. The  formation  of  saline  comttonnds,  of  limestone,  gypsum,  and 
nitrates  must  have  been  able  to  effect  a  nearly  complete  absorption  of 
thewater  before  even  the  cooling  would  have  permitted  its  condensation 
on  the  surface.  The  remainder,  having  escaped  these  causes  of  absorp- 
tion or  having  been  agiiin  set  at  liberty  by  volcanic  eruptions,  mnst 
have  filtered  into  the  iDnnmerablv  orifices  of  every  size  which  lioueycomb 
the  lunar  core.  In  addition,  the  penetration  would  be  more  easily 
efliteted  than  on  the  earth,  for  the  internal  temperature,  decreasing 
more  rapidly  with  the  depth,  would  not  tend  to  prevent  that  action  to 
the  same  extent.  To  briefly  summarize  the  above  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  established  by  observation  that  the  moon  does  not  at  present 
contain  either  bodies  of  water  having  a  free  snriace  or  an  appreciable 
atmosphere.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  however,  that  water  in  the  form 
of  vapor  has  actively  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  present  relief, 
we  can  not  tell  a  priori  whether  water  has  ever  circulated  iu  the  liquid 
form  at  some  intermediate  period  or  whether  it  had  time  to  he  con- 
densed on  tlie  surfoce  before  being  absorbed,  before  accomplishing 
important  mechanical  effects,  or  before  finally  giving  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  great  accumulations  of  ice. 

On  these  different  points  there  is  abundant  opportuuity  for  interro- 
gating unprejudiced  observation,  and  for  examining  if  our  satellite 
shows  any  evidences  of  eroded  valleys,  sedimentary  deposits,  and  ice 
fields  of  considerable  extent — phenomena  which  ought  to  result  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  water.  Modern  photographs  will  throw  much 
valuable  light  on  this  subject.  itHwIc 
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Although  it  ie  easy  indeed  to  find  on  the  surface  of  the  mooo  regions 
similar  id  their  aspects  both  to  the  low  plains  and  the  elevated  plateaus 
of  the  earth,  the  differences  become  accentnated  on  comparing  the 
monntaiooos  regions,  properly  so  called;  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which 
differences  in  level  of  several  tboasaod  meters  appear  short  distances 
apart.  Wherever  this  condition  is  enconntered  on  our  globe  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  relief  of  the  surface  has  been  totally  transformed  by 
the  action  of  water,  and  the  inspection  of  sedimentary  deposits  shows 
that  car  present  mountain  chains  are  but  a  small  residue  of  the  primi- 
tive formations.  Formations  rising  boldly  above  the  general  level 
have  undergone  a  progressive  erosion,  especially  their  contonr,  and  the 
direction  of  their  greatest  elongation  is  to-day  marked  by  a  crest  or  a 
divide  the  more  marked  the  higher  the  mountains. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  appearance  of  these  divides  also  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  secondary  ridges.  Between  these  ridges  the 
valleys  appear,  which  deepen  and  enlarge  gradually  from  their  source 
to  their  Junction  with  the  plains  below.  Some  of  them,  deepened  by 
numerous  rivers,  conduct  to  a  common  destination  all  the  w:iters 
of  a  vast  region,  and  not  infrequently  acquire  imiKtrtant  dimensions. 
There  is  often  a  distance  of  lU  to  15  kilometers  between  the  ridges  on 
either  side.  Vast  basins  would  also  be  easily  recognized  .ander  an 
oblique  illumination  on  the  present  scale  of  lunar  photographs,  and 
we  would  be  able  to  verify  without  any  difficulty  their  general  chHrnc- 
ter  of  convergence. 

The  evidences  which  we  to-day  iwssess  cause  the  lunar  mountains 
to  api>ear  in  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Rarely  is  a  sharply  defined 
watershed  found,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  easily  recognized  that  it 
is  the  edge  of  a  plateau  of  which  only  one  side  shows  a  marked  decliv- 
ity extending  for  a  considerable  distance  and  marked  diSerences  in 
level.  From  this  standi>oint,  at  least,  we  should  have  conditions  most 
favorable  for  indicating  the  action  of  flowing  water.  We  find,  however, 
that  there  are  no  large  basins  formed  such  as  abound  among  the  high 
mountains  of  our  globe.  The  depressions  there  encountered  are  iso- 
lated and  clo.'ted  from  all  sides.  They  show  no  progressive  extensions, 
no  tendency  to  ramify  toward  the  ridges  or  to  converge  in  descending 
toward  the  plains. 

These  facts  taken  together  appear  to  us  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  ever  an  important  circulation  of  water  on  the  moon. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  there  were  any  bodies  of 
water  at  present  they  woirfd  be  revealed  by  their  aspects  and  by  their 
power  of  reflecting  solar  light. 

X. — THE  PRESENCE  OF  ICE  OH  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  MOON. 

It  might  be  thought  that  if  water  has  not  accomplished  any  im|>or 
taut  mechanical  changes  on  our  satellite  this  might  be  due  to  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  lanar  globe,  the  water  havins  thus  passed  iu  a  short 
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Space  of  time  firom  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  It  may  be  assumed 
from  this  standpotot  that  the  moon  is  eaveloped,  even  at  present,  hy  au 
QDinterrnpted  coatiog  of  ice.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  various 
skillful  observers,  especially  by  Bayoard.  It  is  my  opiniou  that  it  cau 
no  longer  be  defended  to-day,  and  that  the  modern  photographs  do  not 
permit  us  to  assume  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  ice 
Qpon  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  ice  coating  appears  seducing  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  general  cooling  appears  to  progress  more  rapidly  than  the 
absorption  of  the  water,  at  least  on  the  earth's  surface.  Accordingly 
it  may  be  predicted  that  at  some  fature  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
ocean  will  have  been  transformed  into  the  solid  condition.  The  moon, 
therefore,  would  offer  as  an  image  of  the  future  state  of  our  globe. 

It  is  also  trae  that  the  measurements  of  radiant  beat  made  by  various 
physicists,  especially  by  Langley,  have  led  to  the  view  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  lunar  disk  is  at  a  very  low  temperature  even  when  in 
opposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Innar  disk  were  covered  with  ice  one  ought 
to  see  a  Inminous  spot  periodically  appear  following  the  motion  of  the 
sno.  Ice,  indeed,  possesses  a  marked  power  of  reflecting  light,  although 
to  a  smaller  degree  than  water.  Neither  photography  nor  visual  obser- 
vation indicate  anything  of  this  kind,  besides  the  measurements  of  M. 
Landerer  give  a  value  for  the  angle  of  polarization'  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  differing  iVom  thai  of  ice  and  agreeing  much  bettor  with  that 
of  volcanic  rocks. 

It  aeema  also  very  improbable  that  a  bed  of  ice  spread  over  the 
equatorial  zones  could  undergo  for  two  cousecntive  weeks  the  direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  to  be  for  several  times  twenty-four  hours 
beneath  the  sun  near  its  zenith,  without  being  heated  to  the  melting 
point  and  consequently  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  bodies  of  wator 
and  of  clouds.  Although  the  high  summits  of  terrestrial  mountains 
remain  cold  in  the  summer  and  although  the  snows  which  cover  them 
melt  but  slightly,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  violent  winds  which 
there  abound  and  which  prevent  the  temi>erature  of  the  surface  from 
exceeding  that  of  the  air.  But  the  melting  of  the  snow  does  take 
place  under  the  son's  exposure  in  localities  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
On  the  moon,  however,  the  air  is  too  rare  to  remove  by  convection  any 
considerable  quantity  of  heat  from  bodies,  and  hence  the  action  of  the 
BUD  is  exercised  in  an  extremely  energetic  and  prolonged  manner.  The 
supposition  tl(at  the  glacial  coat  of  the  moon  is  coveretl  by  another, 
formed  of  scoriie  and  cinders,  is  in  better  agreement  with  its  superficial 
aspect,  but  the  resistance  past  and  present  offered  by  the  ice  to  fusion 
mast  still  be  regarded  as  most  mysterious.  The  scoriiu  indeed  should 
have  an  elevated  temperature,  for  they  heat  up  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  even  more  readily  than  ice.  Water  surfaces  should  therefore 
appear  periodically  at  least  in  the  bottoms  of  great  depressions. 
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Tbe  hypothesis  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  moon  is  covered  vith 
ice  appears  to  as  inadmissible.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  its 
accamulatiou  might  not  t«ke  pla<;e  exclusively  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
the  poles  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  probably  that  of  Mars.  No 
doubt  these  regions  nearly  deprived  of  the  action  of  solar  heat  ought 
to  cool  down  first. 

Tbe  vapors  formed  in  the  low  latitudes  would  condense  at  the  poles 
in  tbe  form  of  snow,  and  would  thus  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
aiuce  the  temperature  at  the  poles  must  have  become  too  low  to  melt 
or  vaiKirize  it.  Starting  from  the  moment  this  temperature  is  reached, 
the  ice  would  not  cease  to  accumulate  at  the  poles  until  tbe  equatorial 
zone  itself  bad  permanently  cooled  to  the  freezing  point.  Moreover, 
since  this  general  cooling  could  only  have  been  accomplished  extremely 
slowly,  the  poles  would  have  time  to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  of 
ice.  Their  aspect  would  consequently  be  more  united  than  that  of  the 
equatorial  regions  on  account  of  the  effacement  of  the  smaller  depres- 
sions. Tbelunar  photographs,  however,  reveal  just  the  contrary.  The 
southern  region  of  the  moon  is  particularly  mountainous,  bristling  with 
irregolar  formations.  The  craters  are  very  numerous  in  this  locality, 
many  touching  the  limit  of  visibility,  and  there  are,  without  doubt, 
many  more  which  escape  our  means  of  observation.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  two  polar  ice  caps  it  seems  impossible  for  the  intermediate  zones  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  too  easily  distinguished  lines  of  demarcation 
undergoing  periodic  oscillations.  Indeed,  no  kuown  rock  taken  as  a 
whole  possesses  a  i>ower  equal  to  that  of  snow  or  of  ice  for  reflecting 
and  diffusing  light.  The  distinction  could  perhaps  be  made  without 
difficulty  on  terrestrial  mountains  200  kilometers  off,  through  tbe  low- 
est and  most  highly  refracting  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  conditions 
under  which  these  mountains  would  appear  infinitely  less  sharply 
defined  than  the  craters  of  the  moon.  It  seems  that  all  we  can  reason- 
ably admit  is  the  possible  existence  of  deposits  of  ice  on  the  door  of  the 
craters  in  the  polar  regions.  There  they  would  be  nearly  removed 
from  our  sight  and  sheltered  from  the  radiation  of  the  snu.  Reduced 
to  these  terms  the  question  can  only  be  answered  by  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. It  may  be  [winted  out,  however,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  craters 
appear  relatively  whit«  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles  bnt  never 
more  so  than  the  neighboring  crests  and  plateaus.  Tliere  can  exist, 
therefore,  only  glacial  masses  of  slight  thickness  and  of  small  extent, 
probably  covered  with  cinders.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  changes  which  should  accompany  their  temporary  liquefac- 
tion ought  to  be  revealed  some  day  by  the  careful  comparison  of 
photographs. 

XI. — CONCLUSIONS. 

Tbe  result  of  this  inquiry,  as  may  be  seen,  is  nnfavorable  to  tbe 
actual  existence  of  water,  air,  and  ice  in  any  considerable  quantity 
on  the  moou.    The  climatic  conditions  must  therefore  be  very  severe, 
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not  only  in  the  polar  regions,  hardly  touched  by  the  grazing  rayn  of  the 
snn,  bnt  even  in  the  equatorial  regiouB.  Deprived  of  the  protecting 
mantle  formed  bytbeairandthewatervapor,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  as  the  highest  terrestrial  moun- 
tains, the  most  extreme  dryness,  intense  nocturnal  radiation,  and  a  very 
Jow  mean  temperature.  One  can  hardly  imagine  an  abode  more  unfa- 
vorable for  the  existence  of  human  life,  and  as  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary forms  are  absent  on  the  earth  at  great  altitudes,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  which  could  adapt  themselves  to  the  moon  in  its  present 
stat«. 

The  same  conclusion  seems  valid,  however  deeply  tlie  question  be 
considered. 

Without  doubt  the  elements  of  our  terrestrial  atmosphere  have 
existed  on  our  satellite.  Water  in  the  form  of  vai>or  bas  exerted  a 
most  energetic  action,  and  bas  formed  a  relief  more  marked,  ou  the 
whole,  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  must,  however,  liave 
been  quite  rare  when  the  surface  temperature  reached  the  condensation 
point,  and  must  have  been  almost  entirely  absent  when  it  reached  the 
freezing  i>oint.  The  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature  required 
for  the  development  of  terrestrial  organisms  are  therefore  never  found 
together  on  the  moon.  Its  history  has  many  features  in  common  with 
the  primitive  evolution  of  the  earth,  though  none,  it  appears,  in  com- 
mon with  tlie  contemporaneous  period.  The  moon  seems  like  a  planet 
of  which  tlie  development  has  been  prematurely  arrested,  fixed  in  its 
final  form,  to  become  a  mute  spectator  of  our  own  agitations. 

Should  we  for  this  reason  forsake  the  study  of  that  sterile  globe  as 
being  without  interestt  We  should  regard  the  question  from  a  broader 
standpoint.  The  period  when  life  flonrjsbes  is  but  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  a  celestial  body,  although  without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
one,  but  we  can  not  consider  it  only  at  its  best  without  extending  our 
researches  stilt  further.  Physical  and  chemical  laws  develop  their  con- 
sequences within  the  widest  limits  of  time,  and  we  find  in  the  series  ot 
transformations  of  a  planet  a  subject  having  an  almost  equal  philo- 
sophical importance.  The  photographic  observation  of  our  satellite  is, 
firom  this  point  of  view,  full  of  promise. 

Although  incapable  of  sustaining  organized  life,  the  moon  will  never- 
theless continue  to  ezert  a  permanent  action  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind.  By  the  study  of  the  important  phenomena  which  are 
connected  with  its  attraction  for  the  earth,  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  mathematical  genius.  It  aids  us  in  cojiceiving  a 
more  just  and  disinterested  view  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  It  makes 
US  reach  out  in  thought,  not  only  from  ourselves,  but  fruiii  the  earth 
where  we  abide,  and  firom  the  short  lifetime  in  which  all  our  experiences 
are  embraced. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  LARGE  TELESCOPEa.' 


By  Gbobge  K.  Hale, 


The  anDUal  exhibitions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Scieiicea  afford 
excellent  opportanitiea  for  studying  the  progress  of  science.  The  pho- 
tographs and  specimens  gathered  here  to-night  are  substantial  evi- 
dence that  in  no  department  of  research  have  investigators  been  idle 
during  the  lost  twelvemotitb.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  sketch  the  year's 
advaiicei)  iu  even  a  single  field  would  consame  more  time  than  is 
allotted  tc  the  annual  lecture.  It  therefore  seemed  to  me  wise,  iu 
responding  to  the  courteous  invitation  with  which  I  was  honored  by 
the  council,  to  select  a  subject  involviug  certain  details  of  astronomical 
progress,  without  attempting  touudertake  theiuviting  task  of  portray- 
ing the  rapid  advances  which  make  up  the  receut  history  of  the  science. 
I  accordingly  invite  your  attention  to  some  con^denitions  regarding 
the  function  of  great  telescopes. 

On  the  21st  of  last  October,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company  of 
guests,  the  Yerkes  Observatory  was  dedicated  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  exercises  were  held  under  the  great  dome  of  the  observa- 
tory, beneath  the  40-iuch  telescope.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  in  the  audience,  particularly  tlioae  huving  do  great  familiarity 
with  astronomical  instruments,  were  inclined,  in  the  course  of  the  refiec- 
tions  to  which  the  occasion  may  have  given  rise,  to  attribute  to  the 
great  mass  of  steel  and  optical  glass  rising  far  above  their  heads  some 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  almost  supernatural  power  of  penetrating 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe  1  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  was 
the  case.  For  there  apparently  exists  in  the  public  mind  a  tendency 
to  regard  astiodomical  research  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  is  not 
accorded  to  other  branches  of  science.  In  its  i>ower  of  searching  oat 
mysterious  phenomena  in  the  infinite  regions  of  space,  a  great  telescope 
seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  appliances  of  the  investigator.  Partly 
because  of  this  special  veneration  for  its  principal  instrument,  and  per- 
haps still  more  ou  account  of  the  boundless  opitortunity  for  speculation 
regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  astronomy  ap|>ears  to 
command  the  interest  of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race.  No  doubt 
there  are  also  historical  reasons  for  the  special  attraction  which  the 

'  An  acldrflBB  given  at  the  fifth  aanual  reception  of  the  New  York  Aciulemj  of 
Sciences.     PrinMtl  in  Science,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1T6,  May  13,  1898. 
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Hnbject  Beems  to  exercise.  Td  tlie  more  prosperona  days  of  the  conntries 
bordering  on  tbe  Mediteriaiiean  iwtrology  plaiyed  an  important  r6le, 
aud  medieval  history  illustrates  most  clearly  the  ascendency  which 
tbe  fancies  of  the  astrologers  had  acquired  over  even  cultivated  minds. 
So  strong  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  that  even  so  able  an  ^utrono- 
mer  as  Tycbo  Brahe  was  wont  to  cast  horoscopes,  in  the  significance  of 
wbich  he  firmly  believed.  He  couclnded  that  the  new  stiu*  of  1572 
prognosticated  great  clianges  in  the  world.  Similarity  to  the  iiiddy 
planet  Mars  pointed  to  wars,  pestilence,  venomous  snakes,  and  general 
destraction,  and  its  resemblance  to  Veoas,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  at  other 
times  foretold  temporary  pleasant  influences,  followed  by  death  and 
famine.'  Thus  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses  were  supposed  to 
exercise  evil  or  benign  influences  upon  the  human  race,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  a  great  comet  or  a  new  star  gave  rise  to  endless  speculations 
regarding  tbe  fate  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  earth  were  nbortly  to 
be  exposed.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  have  alto- 
gether e3oai)c<i  from  tbe  entangling  mesbes  of  the  astrological  net. 
With  that  strong  desire  to  be  humbugged  which  Dr.  Bolton  has  so  well 
illustrated  in  liia  recent  paper  iu  Science  on  latro-Cbemistry,  a  jiortion 
of  the  general  public  seems  to  devote  itself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
encouragement  of  chnrlatans,  whether  they  deal  with  alchemy,  with 
medicine,  or  with  astrology.  So  it  is  that  astrologers  flourish  to  day, 
and  continue  to  derive  profit  from  their  philanthropic  desire  to  reveal 
the  future  to  inquiring  minds. 

The  interest  of  cultivated  persons  in  astronomy  and  in  the  |>o8sibilities 
of  great  telescoi>es  is  by  no  means  to  becomparedwith  the  blind  group- 
ing of  less-developed  intellects  after  the  mysteries  of  astrology.  But 
if  we  must  regard  the  large  circulation  of  certain  newspapers  as  any 
index  to  the  popularity  of  their  contents,  we  are  forced  to  iidmtt  that 
their  readers  may  comprise  a  class  of  persons  whose  admiratioufor  the 
science  is  a;:  least  distantly  related  to  the  love, for  the  sensational 
which  dominates  the  followers  of  modem  seers  and  soothsayers. 
Great  telescopes  are  no  sooner  erected  than  these  papers  begin  to 
demand  extraordinary  revelations  of  celestial  wonders.  Tlie  astrono- 
mer, quietly  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  observatory,  is  from 
time  to  time  startled  byimperativedemands  to  introduce  a  waiting  aud 
anxious  public  tothe  equally  expectant  inhabitants  of  Mars.  Minute 
particnlars  as  to  the  appearance,  strength,  stature,  and  babits  of  these 
hypothetical  beings,  whose  existence  is  freely  taken  for  granted,  are 
expected  to  be  tbe  results  of  a  few  moments'  observation  with  the  great 
telescope.  When  tbe  astronomer  mildly  protests  that  his  observations 
are  likely  to  afford  little  or  no  material  for  discussions  of  sncli  topics, 
he  is  at  least  supposed  to  so  cnltivate  his  imaginative  powers  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  supplement  bis  unsatisfactory  observations  by  intui- 
tive perception  of  things  which  are  beyond  his  telescope's  unaided 


'SeeDrejorsTj-ebo  Ilrnhe,  p.fiO. 
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appreciatioD.  And  it  maat  be  admitted  that  thia  demand  on  the  part 
of  Bonae  portion  of  the  public  press,  while  in  one  sense  only  a  certain 
phase  of  the  almost  universal  desire  for  sensation,,  has  not  lacked 
encouragemeut  from  men  who  are  geoerally  regarded  as  serious 
astronomers,  intent  on  arriving  at  the  truth  by  the  methods  of  exact 
science.  To  snch  is  due  a  widespread  belief  in  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
who  in  the  popular  novels  of  the  day  have  not  even  been  content  with 
life  upon  their  own  planet,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  astrological  sig- 
uiflcauce  of  the  god  of  war,  have  come  to  bring  destruction  npon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  However  entertaining  wo  may  find  the  doings 
of  these  strange  individuals,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  classing  the  works  which  describe  them  with  the 
literature  of  science,  but  rather  acicord  them  their  proper  place  among 
the  pleasant  romances  which  we  owe  to  men  of  letters. 

I  can  not  better  il hi strate  one  phase  of  this  pseudoscience  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  celebrated  ''Moon  Hoax,"  which  caused  such  a  stir  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  When  Sir  John  Herschel  sailed  for  the 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope  in  1833  he  little  imagined  what  marvelous  discov- 
eries lay  before  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  provided  with  a  great 
reflecting  teIescoi>e  of  20  feet  focal  length,  which  was  to  be  ased  upon 
the  previously  nnexplored  regions  of  the  southern  heavens,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
valuable  additions  hu  was  certain  to  make  to  astronomical  knowledge. 
Bnt  the  imagination  of  others  by  far  outran  the  more  prosaic  course  of 
his  own  mind,  and  resnits  were  obtained  for  him  which  uutbrtnnately 
his  telescope  never  served  to  show.  Many  who  are  i»resent  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Great  Astronomical  Discoveries 
lately  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  LL.  D.,  F.  li.  S.,  etc.,  at  the  Cape  of 
Uood  Hope,  which  was  "first  published  in  the  Xew  York  Sun,  from 
the  supplement  to  the  Ediuburgb  Journtil  of  Science."  In  the  truly 
entertaining  pages  of  this  ingenious  narrative  we  find  an  example 
which  certain  reporters  of  our  own  day  seem  to  have  taken  tn  heart. 
Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  of  nonsense  which  is  so  amusingly  conceived 
and  proved  so  effective  when  pnblished  that  one  is  almost  ready  to 
forgive  the  perpetrator.  After  a  lucid  historical  discourse  ou  the  great 
telescopes  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  William  Herschel  and  other 
previous  investigators,  followed  by  an  impassioned  i)aragraph  which 
may  well  be  considered  to  approat^h  in  eloquence  the  most  fervid 
astronomical  literature  of  our  own  day,  our  author  treats  us  to  an 
account  of  a  converHational  discussion  between  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Sir  David  Brewster,  which  began  with  a  consideration  of  certain  sug- 
gested improvements  in  reflecting  telescopes,  and  soon  directed  itself 
"to  that  all-invincible  enemy,  the  paucity  of  light  in  powerful  magni- 
flers.  After  a  few  moments' silent  tbought,Sir  John  diffidently  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect  a  trans/ugion  o/  artificial 
light  through  the  focal  object  of  vision.'    Sir  David,  somewhat  startled 
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at  the  originality  of  the  idea,  paosed  a  while,  and  then  besitatiogly 
referred  to  the  refraDgibility  of  rays  and  the  angle  of  iucideoce.  Sir 
John,  grown  more  confident,  adduced  the  example  of  the  Newtonian 
reflector,  in  which  the  refraugibility  was  corrected  by  the  second  speca- 
lum,  ao()  the  an^le  of  incidence  restored  by  the  third.  'And,'  continued 
he,  'why  can  not  the  illaminat«d  microscope,  say  the  hydro-oxygen,  be 
applied  to  render  distinct,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magDify,  the  focal 
objecti'  Sir  David  sprung  from  bis  chair  in  an  ecstacy  of  conviction, 
and,  leaping  balf-way  to  the  ceiling,  exclaimed,  'Thou  art  the  man!' 
Each  philosopher  anticipated  the  other  in  presenting  the  prompt  illus- 
tration that  if  the  rays  of  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope,  passed  throagh 
a  drop  of  water  containing  the  larvic  of  a  gnat  and  other  objects  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  rendered  them  not  only  keenly  distinct,  but 
firmly  magnified  to  dimensions  of  many  feet,  so  could  the  same  artificial 
light,  passed  tlirougli  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a  telescope,  both  dis- 
ttnctify  (to  coin  a  new  word  for  an  extraordinary  occasion)  and  magnify 
its  feeblest  component  members." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  discovery  fit  to  startle  the  world;  and  one  can 
not  be  surprised  that,  after  so  extraordinary  an  advance.  Sir  John 
Herscliel  should  have  immediately  arranged  for  the  construction  of  an 
object  glass  24  feet  in  diameter.  Contributions  toward  this  important 
work  were  received  from  many  royal  personages,  culminating  in  a  gift 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  some  £70,000,  which  was  considered  ample 
to  meet  all  expenses.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  casting 
the  great  object  glass,  which  was  composed  of  "  an  amalgamation  of 
two  parts  of  the  best  crown  with  one  of  flint  glass,  the  use  of  which  in 
separate  lenses  constituted  the  great  acliromatick  discovery  of  Dollond." 
Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  size  of  this  enormous  lens,  which 
weighed  14,830  pounds  after  being  polished,  and  whose  estimated  mag- 
nifying power  was  42,000  times,  Sir  John  was  not  satisfletl.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  mere  illuminating  power  of  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
"he  calculated  largely  upon  the  almost  illimitable  applicability  of  this 
instrument  as  a  second  magnifier  which  would  supersede  the  use  and 
infinitely  transcend  the  powers  of  the  highest  magnifiers  and  reflecting 
telescopes."  Indeed,  so  certain  was  he  of  the  successful  application  of 
this  idea  that  he  counted  upon  "his  ultimate  ability  to  study  even  the 
entomology  of  the  moon  in  case  she  contained  insects  upon  her  surface." 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  permitted,  to  consider  with  our 
inspired  author  the  various  further  details  in  tbe  construction  of  a  tele- 
scope which  was  tbe  first  ta  render  visible  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  breathless  interest  the  report  of  Sir 
John's  extraordinary  discoveries,  which  constitutes  the  body  of  our 
pamphlet,  was  received  by  a  willing  public.  "It  was  about  half-past  9 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  moon  having  then  advanced  within 
four  days  of  her  mean  libratiou,  that  the  astronomer  si^nsted  his  instra- 
ment«  for  the  inspection  of  her  eastern  limb.    The  whole  immense  i>ower 
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of  bis  telescope  was  applied,  and  to  its  focal  image  abont  one-half  of  tbe 
power  of  his  microscope.  Ou  removing  tlie  screen  of  tfae  latter,  the 
field  of  view  was  covered  throaghoat  its  entire  area  with  a  beautifal, 
distinct,  and  even  vivid  representation  of  basaltic  rock."  For  fnrther 
details  regarding  the  rock  and  the  lunar. flora  which  covered  it,  refer- 
ence mast  be  made  to  tbe  original  pamphlet.  There,  too,  can  be  found 
descriptionsof  deep  blue  oceans,  breaking  in  large  billows  upon  beaches 
of  brilliant  white  sand,  girt  with  wild  castellated  rodka.  Passing  inland, 
wide  tracts  of  conntry  of  apparently  volcanic  character  were  rapidly 
passed  over,  soon  bringing  to  the  observer's  eye  lofty  chains  of  slender 
pyramids  of  faint  lilac  hne,  which,  when  examined  with  the  highest 
power  of  the  instmment,  were  seen  to  be  monstrous  amethysts  reach- 
ing to  the  height  of  60  to  90  feet,  and  glowing  in  the  intense  light  of 
the  ann.  It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  such  delightful  regions  were 
devoid  of  life.  Birds  and  beasts  of  strange  and  anconth  form  were 
soon  brought  to  view,  and,  last  and  greatest  marvel  of  all,  the  observer 
was  permitted  to  behold  beings  of  manlike  form.  Although  not  seen 
engaged  in  any  work  of  industry  or  art,  they  were  evidently  of  a  high 
order  of  Intelligence,  and  to  them  was  doubtless  due  a  magnificent 
temple,  built  of  polished  sapphire,  with  roof  of  yellow  gold.  The 
observer  did  not  at  the  moment  pause  to  search  ont  tbe  mystery  sym- 
bolized in  the  unique  architectural  details,  for  he  was  then  "  more  desir- 
ous of  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  new  facts  than  of 
indnIgingiuBpecu1ativetheories,however  seductive  to  tbe  imagination." 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  product  of  enterprising 
journalism,  which  poor  Sir  John  was  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  contra- 
dict. It  Is  enough  to  remark  that  the  author  accomplished  his  immedi- 
ate purpose,  and  moreover  bequeathed  to  future  generations  a  classic 
in  this  special  field  of  literature. 

The  astronomer  of  to  day  is  unfortunately  exposed  to  similar  mis- 
representation. On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  larger  than 
any  ottier  refractor,  the  Terkes  telescope  is  particularly  open  to  attack. 
Take,  for  example,  these  sentences  from  a  newspaper  which  would  not 
ordinarily  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sensational  class:  "After  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  had  swept  the  sky  in  the  region  of  tbe  nebuhe  he  pointed 
the  instrument  toward  a  region  located  to  tbe  astronomer  in  Pos.  312 
degrees;  Dist.  53  minutes.  He  swung  tbe  giant  tube  toward  the  region, 
and  the  first  discovery  at  the  Terkes  Observatory  was  registered  on  the 
dial  near  the  dome."  This  is  merely  the  newspaper's  own  peculiar  way 
of  paraphrasing  a  simple  statement  in  the  Astropbysical  Journal  regard- 
ing the  detection  of  a  faint  star  near  Vega.  A  persistent  search  by  all 
the  members  of  tbe  staff  has  not  yet  brought  to  light  the  mysterious 
"dial  near  the  dome,"  with  its  precious  record  of  discovery.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  same  dial  must  have  treasured  up  the  remarkable 
observations  of  the  moon,  which  the  As30ciate<l  Press  thought  worthy 
of  transmission  to  Europe,  thongh  they  originate<l  in  a  reporter's  fertile 
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brain,  and  still  remitiii  ankDown  to  the  telescope  to  whicli  they  were 
aaci'ibed.  Aq  iDtlaeutial  newspaper  selected  these  latter  observations 
as  the  text  of  an  editorial  setting  forth  the  marvelous  benefits  the 
Yerkes  telescope  is  destined  to  confer  upon  mankind. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  great  telescope  of  the  ■'moon  hoax'Ms 
hardly  more  extravagant  in  conception  than  certitin  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  in  all  seriousness  within  the  past  year.  One  of  these 
inventors,  whose  familiarity  with  the  difficulties  of  telescopic  observa- 
tion is  certainly  surpassed  by  his  optimism,  remarks:  "I  think  the  limit 
(of  magniBcation)  will  be  due  to  tbe  shaking  of  the  instrument  caused 
by  the  trembling  of  the  earth  and  of  the  clockwork  mechaDism  which 
moves  the  telescope.  Under  these  high  magnifications  extremely  mi- 
nute vibrations  are  so  much  magnified  that  a  small  object  like  that  of  a 
bouse  ui>ou  the  surface  of  Mars  would  dart  in  and  out  of  the  field  uf 
vision  80  as  to  prevent  its  being  photograpbetl."  And  this  he  believes 
to  be  the  only  obstacle  (though  fortunately  it  ia  to  be  overcome)  which 
can  interfere  with  liis  studies  of  Martian  architecture. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  what  great  telescopes  can  not  accom- 
plish, and  were  I  not  to  pass  mpidly  on  to  some  positive  statemeutsof 
another  cliaracter  J  might  be  sup])used  to  Itelieve  that  they  have  uo 
reason  for  existence,  or  at  best  are  no  better  thau  small  ones.  But  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  exactly  the  contrary  i a  true;  that  while 
large  telescopes  do  not  possess  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  fertile  imaginations,  they  itevertlieleas  play  a  most  iin[)ortaut 
part  in  si^ieutiilc  research,  and  render  possible  many  investigations 
which  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  smaller  iustrumeuts.  It  seems 
the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  iwiitt,  for  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  print  an  article  entitled  "Do  large  telescopes  payt" 
whicli  was  evidently  not  written  by  one  of  those  t^»  whom  reference  has 
just  been  made,  but  by  oneofanotlier  class,  whose  known  acquaintance 
with  astronomical  work  would  tend  to  give  his  opinion  considerable 
weight  with  many  intelligent  readers.  In  discussing  the  subject  it  was 
seriously  asked  wlietber  the  great  investments  of  money  which  had  been 
made  in  the  giant  instruments  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  attended  by  commensurate  advances  in  astroiromical 
knowledge.  The  question  is  certainly  one  that  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration, for  it  would  surely  be  poor  policy  to  erect  great  telescopes 
if  they  arc  no  better  than  smaller  and  much  cheaper  ones.  It  is  desir- 
able, therefore,  to  point  out,  if  1  can,  some  of  tbe  elements  of  superiority 
of  large  instrmoents  which  seem  to  me  to  make  them  worth  all  that 
they  cost  and  more. 

Leaving  aside  reflecting  telescopes,  as  most  of  the  very  costly  instru- 
ments in  use  are  refractors,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  problem  is,  for  the 
most  i)art,  a  comparison  of  the  proprieties  of  a  large  achromatic  lens 
with  those  of  a  small  one.  To  render  the  discussion  more  definite  let 
us  compare  alO-inch  lens  of  62  feet  focus  with  a  10-inch  lens  of  15}  feet 
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focuB.  The  large  lens,  then,  lias  a  diameter  four  times  that  of  the  small 
oue,  whieli  means  that  its  area  U  sixteen  times  as  great.  It  will  thus 
receive  upon  its  surface  from  a  given  star  sixteen  times  as  much  light, 
and  all  of  this  will  be  coucencrated  iu  the  i>oiut-like  image  of  the  star, 
except  that  portion  which  is  lost  in  transmission  through  the  lens.  On 
account  of  its  greater  thickness  the  large  lens  transmits  only  about  65 
per  ceut  of  the  visual  rays  that  fall  on  it,  while  the  small  lens  trans- 
mits about  77  per  cent.  But  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  loss 
dne  to  both  absorption  and  reflection  it  is  found  that  the  image  of  a 
given  starprodu<ted  by  the  large  telescope  will  he  nearly  fourteen  times 
as  bright  as  that  given  by  the  small  one.  In  this  instance  all  of  the 
light  is  concentrated  in  a  point,  but  in  the  case  of  a  planet  or  other 
extended  object,  on  iuscount  of  the  fact  that  the  focal  length  of  the  tele 
scope  increases  aa  its  aperture  increases,  the  brightness  of  the  image  is 
no  gi-eater  with  the  largo  glass  than  with  the  small  one.  The  image  is, 
however,  four  times  as  large,  and  this  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  certain  classes  of  observations,  particularly  in  photograpliic  and 
spectroscopic  work. 

There  remains  still  another  peculiarity  of  the  large  lens  as  distin- 
guished from  the  small  one.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  light,  the 
Itower  that  a  lens  possesses  of  separating  two  luminous  points  which 
are  so  close  together  as  to  be  seen  as  a  single  object  by  the  unaided  eye 
de|>encls  directlyupon  its  a|>erture.  Thus,  if  we  consider  adouble  star 
the  twocompoueiitsof  wlii(;h  are  separated  by  a  distanceof  0..'i"of  arc, 
it  will  be  barely  possible  with  a  10  inch  telescope  to  resolve  the  star 
into  two  points  of  light  Just  touching  one  another.  If  the  members  of 
the  pair  are  closer  tlian  this,  they  can  not  be  separated  with  a  10  inch 
glass,  no  matter  whatmagnifying  jwwer  is  used.  With  a  40-incli  tele- 
scope, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  a  simple  matter  to  separate 
stars  0,5"  apart,  but  it  is  even  possible  to  distinguish  as  two  points  of 
light  the  components  of  a  double  star  of  only  0.12"  sejiaration. 

To  sum  up,  th<-n,  we  see  that  the  principal  advantages  of  a  40-inch 
object  glass  as  compared  with  one  of  10  inches  aperture  are,  lirst,  its 
power  of  giving  much  brighter  star  images,  and  thus  of  rendering 
visible  faint  stars  which  can  not  be  seen  with  the  smaller  telescopes; 
second,  the  fact  that  it- gives  at  its  focus  an  image  of  any  object,  other 
than  a  star,  lour  times  as  large  as  the  image  given  by  a  lens  of  oiie- 
fonrtb  its  aperture  and  focal  length;  and,  third,  its  capacity  of  render- 
ing visible  as  separate  objects  the  components  of  very  close  double 
stars  or  minute  markings  upon  the  surface  of  a  planet  or  satellite. 
Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  fact  that  the  large  glass  assuredly 
has  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  smaller  one,  ])articularly 
in  that  it  requires  better  atmospheric  conditions  to  bring  out  its  full 
qualities.  But  I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  these  dis- 
advantages are  by  no  means  sutficient  to  offset  the  great  advantages 
possessed  by  the  larger  instrument.     Let  us  now  consider  what  praeti- 
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cal  benefit  the  astronomer  enjoys  fiYtm  tbe  special  properties  of  large 
lenses  which  have  jast  been  enumerated. 

Like  other  scientific  men,  astrooomers  who  expect  to  accomplish 
mach  of  importance  at  the  present  day  find  it  necessary  to  apecialise, 
and  to  devote  their  attention  to  certain  classeij  of  work  in  which  long 
stady  and  experience  have  given  them  particnlar  skill.  Thus  it  is  that 
to  some  astronomers  certain  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  telescope 
appeal  much  more  strongly  than  do  others.  In  fact,  in  order  to  derive 
the  best  results  from  the  use  of  the  instrumeat  it  is  necessary  to  have 
observations  made  with  it  by  men  who  are  capable  of  bringing  out  its 
best  qualities  in  various  kinds  of  investigation.  Thus  tbe  flrst-meu- 
tioDcd  property  of  rendering  visible  faint  objects  should  be  ntilized  by 
an  astronomer  who  has  gained  much  experience  in  searching  for  and 
measuring  objects  at  the  very  limit  of  vision.  One  who  has  not  given 
special  attention  to  this  class  of  work  would  be  surprised  to  see  in  a 
large  telescope  certain  of  the  faint  stars  or. satellites  of  whose  discov- 
ery he  may  h»ve  read.  When  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  was  discov- 
ered at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Professor  Barnard,  in  1892,  claims 
were  put  forward  by  certain  amateur  astronomers  who  possessed  small 
telescopes  that  they  themselves  were  entitled  to  tbe  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery, for  they  had  seen  the  satellite  long  before.  Such  claims  might 
be  taken  in  earnest  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  instruments  employed 
by  the  respective  observers.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  this 
minute  object  with  a  36-inch  or  a  40-inch  telescope  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  merit  of  the  discovery  and  the  absurdity  of  such  claims 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Tbe  tiny  satellite  is  so  faint  that  hitherto  it 
has  been  seen  with  very  few  telescopes,  all  of  them  having  large  aper- 
tures. In  its  rapid  motion  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  great  planet  it  is 
completely  invisible  to  an  eye  unprotected  from  the  brilliant  light  of 
Jupiter,  lilven  the  close  approach  of  one  of  the  other  satellites  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  it  to  disappear.  In  measuring  the  satellite  Professor 
Barnard  finds  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  light  of  Jupiter  with  a  piece 
of  smoked  mica,  through  which  the  planet  is  still  clearly  visible  and 
easily  measurable,  though  not  annoying  to  the  eye.  Without  an 
instrument  like  the  Lick  telescope  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  would 
never  have  been  known.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that 
Professor  Barnard's  recent  measnresof  this  satellite  with  the  Yerkes 
telescope  have  shown  that  his  original  determination  of  the  time  of  its 
revolution  in  its  orbit,  made  five  years  ago  at  Mount  Hamilton,  was  not 
in  error  more  than  0.03  second.  It  was  found  that  the  time  of  elonga- 
tion differed  less  than  half  a  minute  from  the  time  predicted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  The  period  is  now  known  within  a  few  thousandths 
of  a  second.  In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  well  to  add  that  Prof.  Asaph 
Hall's  discovery  in  1877  of  the  two  small  satellites  of  Mars  was  directly 
due  to  the  advantage  given  him  by  the  large  ajierture  of  the  26-inch 
telescope  at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
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Such  small  tnembers  of  tbe  solar  system  are  by  no  meaus  tbe  only 
feebly  luminous  objects  which  great  telescopes  have  brought  to  light. 
Faint  stars  in  the  close  proximity  of  bright  ones  are  usually  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  small  telescopes.  Thus  the  companion  of  Sirius  was  not 
seen  until  1862,  wbeu  the  late  Alvao  (i.  Clark  encountered  it  in  bis 
tests  of  the  ISinch  objective  now  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  which 
was  the  largest  glaas  that  had  been  constructed  up  to  that  time.  The 
small  companion  to  Frocyon,  discovered  not  long  ago  by  Professor 
Schaeberle  with  the  Lick  telescope,  is  another  object  of  the  same  type. 
These  are  conspicuous  examples  of  that  great  class  of  objects  known 
as  double  stars,  which  consist  of  two  stars  revolving  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  From  tbe  third  advantage  of  large  instruments, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  tbe  investigation  of  these  binary  systems*,  not 
only  because  of  their  power  to  show  faint  objects  in  the  neighborhood 
of  brighter  ones,  bat  also  on  account  of  their  capacity  to  separate  two 
closely  adjacent  stars  which  in  a  smaller  instrument  would  bo  seen  as 
one.  Thanks  to  this  property,  many  interesting  binary  systems  whose 
componeutH  are  exceedingly  close  together  have  been  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Burnham  with  the  Lick  telescope,  and,  although  be  has  devoted 
no  special  attention  to  a  search  for  such  objects,  Professor  Barnard  has 
already  encountered  several  of  them  in  his  work  with  the  Yerkes 
refractor.  From  what  tiie  spectroscope  has  taught  us  of  binary  sys- 
tems, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  telescopes  may  go  on 
increasing  in  aperture  almost  indelinitely  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
possibility  of  separating  into  their  component  parts  all  existing  double 
stars.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Yerkes  telescope  can  show  as  distinct 
objects  stars  which  are  no  farther  apart  than  0.12"  of  arc,  and  on 
account  of  the  elongation  of  the  image  a  double  star  whose  compo- 
nents are  only  0.1"  apart  can  be  distinguished  from  a  single  star.  But 
there  undoubtedly  exist  stars  far  closer  together  than  this,  some  of 
which  can  be  separated  by  an  aperture  of  not  less  than  40  feet. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  years  regarding  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  large  and  small  telescopes  for  observations  of  the 
markings  on  planets.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
discussion,  partly  because  my  own  investigations  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  observations  of  another  nature,  and  thus  have  not  es|>e- 
ciiilly  qualified  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  large  instru- 
ments would  serve  little  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  only  necessary  for  an 
unprejudiced  person  to  examine  a  planet  first  with  a  smalt  telescope  of 
from  5  to  15  Inches  aperture,  and  then  to  look  at  the  same  object  with 
an  instrument  of  36  or  40  inches  aperture,  under  identical  atmospheric 
conditions.  When  the  seeing  is  distinctly  bad,  that  is,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  tbe  images  are  blurred  and 
unsteady,  the  smaller  instrument  will  assuredly  show  all  that  can  be 
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seeii  vitU  tbe  larger  one.  Bot  with  better  atmospberic  conditions,  to 
my  eye  at  least,  the  advautage  lies  wlioliy  on  tlic  side  of  the  larger 
instnimeut,  wbetlier  the  object  be  tho  mw)n,  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Saturn. 
Ill  the  case  of  the.  moon  particularly,  much  flue  detnil  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  sec  with  the  l:J-iuch  teleacnpe  is  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully visible  with  the  4()-iucb.  1  am  certainly  inclined  to  think  that 
large  telescopeti  iiru  greatly  to  be  prelencfl  to  small  ones  for  work  of 
this  character.  But  I  give  much  less  wi'iglit  to  my  own  o]iini<m  on  thits 
subject  than  to  that  of  Professor  Barnard,  who  for  many  years  has 
observed  the  planets  with  instruments  varying  in  size  from  a  5inch 
telescope  to  the  ilC-iuch  on  Mount  Hamiltou,  and  the  40-)iich  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  He  believes  a  large  aperture  to  be  ioitneaaiirably 
superior  to  a  small  one  fur  these  observations.  Tliis  seeniH  to  me  quite 
sufficieut  to  settle  tbe  tiuestion,  for  it  would  be  didioalt  t«  name  a  bet- 
ter authority. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  such  an  instrument  iis  the  JO  inch  tele- 
8CO]>e,  which  du|ieads  to  a  great  de^Tce  upon  the  stability  of  its  mount- 
ing, is  the  ease  and  certa-nty  with  whicli  inicrometrieal  measures  can 
be  ettecte<l.  Since  the  telescope  was  first  ready  for  regular  use  last 
September,  Professor  Barnard  has  made  with  it  a  long  series  of  micro- 
metrical  measures,  which  have  included  such  objects  as  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  the  companion  to  I'rocynn,  and  the  filth  satellite  of  Jupiter. 
The  precision  of  these  measures  is  most  satisfactory,  and  lends  special 
interest  to  an  attempt  which  he  has  made  to  delermmc  the  parallax  of 
the  nebula  K.  G.  <J.  404,  wiiich  is  in  the  field  with  the  bright  star  p 
AndTomedie.  This  object  bus  a  definite  condensation,  which  permits 
its  position  to  be  accurately  determined  with  reference  to  a  number  of 
stars  ill  I  he  neighborhood,  A  long  series  of  measures,  covering  a  i)eriod 
of  five  inontLs,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nebula  can  not  ih>s- 
sess  a  parallax  as  great  as  half  a  second  of  arc,  and,  theiefore,  can  not 
be  uearer  tbe  earth  than  about  four  hundred  thousand  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  suu. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  oue  more  interesting  observation  by  Pro- 
fessor Biirnard,  which  would  have  been  much  more  difliciilt  with  a  small 
telescope.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tbe  valuable  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  has  been  doing  at  the  station  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  in  Areqaipa,  Peru,  excellent  photographs  were  obtaiuetl 
of  southern  star  clusters,  which  show  that  these  clusters  contani  an 
extraordinary  number  of  variable  stars.  Not  only  do  scores  of  stars  in 
a  single  cluster  vary  in  their  light,  but  tbe  change  is  exceedingly  ruptd, 
occupying  in  some  instances  only  a  few  hours.  So  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  these  remarkable  vari>itions  had  been  seeu  visually  until  Professor 
Barnard  undertook  the  systematic  observation  of  one  of  the  clusters 
■with  the  40-iuch  telescope.  On  account  of  the  large  scale  of  the  images, 
he  is  able  to  distinctly  see  stars  in  the  cluster  without  confusing  them 
with  others  in  their  ueighborbood,  and  has  thus  beeu  enabled  to  follow 
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their  cbaii^ea  in  briglitiiess.  Id  thie  wiiy  be  lias  couGruied  lUe  varia- 
bility of  many  of  the  stars  on  Mr.  Bailey's  photographs.  Tbere  are  few 
more  remarkable  objects  in  the  heavens  than  these  magniSceut  star 
clasters,  so  many  members  of  which  are  subject  to  flactnatioii  iii  their 
light.  Professor  Bailey's  discovery  is  the  more  noteworthy  coDsidering 
the  fact  that  such  an  object  as  tlie  great  cluster  in  Hercules  contains 
not  more  than  two  or  three  variable  stars,  while  the  Harvard  plates 
show  that  the  cluster  Messier  3  contains  133  variables.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  striking  efficieucy  of  tbe  photographic 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  under  Professor  Pickering's  able 
direction. 

It  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  a  few  wonls  regarding  the  magnify- 
ing powers  employed  in  actual  observations.  The  optimistic  writer 
who  is  planning  to  photograph  houses  on  Mars  believes  that  his  recent 
invention  will  render  possible  the  use  of  i>owers  as  high  as  a  million 
diameters,  and  even  greater,  so  that  if  men  exist  upon  tbe  planets  they 
can  easily  be  seen.  Astronomers  know  nothing  of  such  powers  iu 
practice.  For  double-Btar  observations,  with  the  largest  telescope  and 
under  the  most  perfect  conditions,  powers  as  high  as  3,7(HI  diameters 
have  occasionally  been  used.  But  in  regular  work  it  is  not  a  common 
thing  to  exceed  2,700  diameters.  Under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances the  moon  might  perhaps  be  well  seen  when  magnified  2,000 
diameters,  but  this  would  be  an  extreme  case,  and  in  general  a  much 
better  view  could  be  had  with  powers  ranging  from  500  to  1,000. 
Jupiter  can  rarely  be  well  seen  with  a  power  greater  than  four  or  Ave 
hundred,  though  Baturn  will  stand  considerably  bigber  magnili  cation. 
Mars  is  best  seen  with  a  power  of  five  ot-  six  hundred.  With  small 
telescopes  lower  powers  are  generally  used.  The  diEQculty  is  not  in 
finding  optical  means  to  increase  the  magnification,  as  some  of  these 
new8pai>er  writers  seem  to  imagine.  It  is  rather  a  qnestion  of  i>eing 
able  to  see  anything  but  a  confused  luminous  object  after  the  high  eye- 
pieces had  been  applied.  The  more  or  less  disturbed  condition  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  is  mainly  responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  oven  perfect  conditions,  such  an  object  as  Jupit«r  could 
be  advantageously  submitted  to  great  magnification. 

During  the  present  century  there  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
astronomy,  to  which  it  in  fact  owes  its  existence,  tbe  new  science  of 
astrophysics.  In  a  broad  sense  this  science  may  projierly  be  classed 
as  a  department  of  astronomy,  but  at  the  present  time  its  interests  are 
so  mauifold,  its  methods  so  distinct,  and  its  relationship  to  pure 
physics  so  pronounced,  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  by 
itself  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  science.  While  astronomy  deals  more 
especially  with  tbe  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is 
the  province  of  astrophysics  ti>  inquire  into  their  nature  and  to  search 
out  tbe  causes  for  the  peculiar  celestial  phenomena  which  tbe  special 
instruments  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  astrophysicist  bring  to  light.    It 
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sbonld  be  added  tbnt  no  Lard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
astronomy  and  astropbysics,  aa  one  of  tbe  principal  problems  of  tbe 
latter  subject  involves  just  sncli  determinations  of  motion  as  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  desired  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  astronomy  of  position. 
Tbe  subjects  are  tbus  intimately  related  and  closely  bound  together, 
and  tlie  bond  between  astrophysics  and  physics  is  bardly  less  strong. 
Tbey  should  thus  be  cultivated  together,  so  that  they  may  mataally 
assist  one  another  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  varied  problems 
with  which  they  are  concerned. 

It  is  particnlarly  in  astrophysical  research  that  a'  great  telescope  is 
advantageoQS.  For  the  principal  instrument  of  tbe  astrophysicist,  tbe 
Bpectroscox>e,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  much  light  aa  can  be  gathered 
into  a  single  point.  With  sufficient  light  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
most  distant  star  resolves  itself  into  a  comparatively  simple  problem. 
But  with  small  telescopes,  and  consequently  faint  star  Images,  such 
analysis,  except  of  a  roughly  approximate  character,  is  impossible  with 
the  less  brilliant  stars 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  astrophysicist  is  to  determine 
the  coarse  of  celestial  evolution.  It  has  been  found  that  the  spectra  of 
stars  are  susceptible  of  classification  in  a  few  well-defined  types,  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  different  periods  iu  stellar  development. 
Starting  from  the  great  cloudlike  masses  of  the  nebuhie.,  it  is  supposed 
that  stars  begin  to  form  in  regions  of  condensation,  and  that  the  great 
masses  of  gas  and  vapor  continue  to  contract  under  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation, meanwhile  radiating  heat  into  space.  It  is  known  from  theo- 
retical investigations  that  such  cooling  gaseous  masses  not  only  con- 
tinue to  grow  smaller;  they  also  rise  in  temperature  with  the  advance 
of  time.  Finally  a  certain  point  in  their  career  is  reached  when  the  rise 
in  temperature  ceases,  though  the  contraction  of  the  mass  is  not 
arrested.  The  balls  of  condensing  vapors  continue  to  cool,  losing  more 
and  more  heat,  and  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  in  diameter.  It  is 
perhaps  at  about  this  i)eriofl  in  their  history  that  they  pass  through 
such  a  stage  as  is  now  exemplified  by  the  sun,  which  has  presumably 
cooled  from  the  condition  of  a  white  star  like  Sirius  to  that  of  a  star  of 
the  second  or  yellow  class.  The  spectra  of  such  hot  stars  as  Sirius  con- 
tain little  more  than  dark  and  exceedingly  broad  tines,  grouped  in  rhyth- 
mical order  and  due  to  the  gas  hydrogen.  As  these  bodies  continue  to 
cool,  the  strong  lines  of  hydrogen  become  less  prominent,  and  lines  due 
to  metallic  substances  begin  to  appear.  These  become  more  and  more 
striking,  until  finally  we  reach  such  a  type  of  spectrum  as  that  of 
Procyon,  which  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Sirian  and  tbe 
solar  stars.  From  this  point  on  we  find  a  continual  approach  to  the 
solar  type,  until  at  last  stars  are  reached  whose  spectra  agree  line  for 
line  with  that  of  the  sun.  After  passing  through  tbe  condition  of 
the  central  body  of  the  solar  system,  the  yellow  and  orange  color  of 
the  stars  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  sabsequeutly  a  reddish  tinge 
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appears,  until  finally  stars  of  a  deep  red  color  are  found,  whlcb  seem  tx> 
mark  the  last  stage  of  deTelopmenI  before  complete  extinction  of  light. 
Through  a  part  of  this  line  of  evoluGion  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  changes 
in  stellar  spectra,  the  solar  lines  atiil  continuing  to  he  present,  and 
superposed  a])oti  them  a  remarkable  series  of  flatiuga  which  are  oliarac- 
teristic  of  Ibese  reddish  stars  of  the  third  class.  But  between  such 
stars  and  those  of  the  class  which  Yogel  has  designated  as  lllb  there 
seems  to  be  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain. 

Stars  of  Glass  Illb  are  of  an  orange  or  red  color,  and  with  the  tele- 
scope alone  some  of  them  can  not  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from 
the  more  fully  developed  stars  of  Class  Ilia.  But  in  the  spectroscojw 
they  are  entirely  different.  All  of  these  objects  are  extremely  faint, 
the  two  brightest  of  them  being  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  For 
this  reason  but  little  has  been  learned  of  their  spectra,  although  the 
spectra  of  stars  like  Vega  and  Arclurus,  which  are  some  scores  of  times 
more  brilliant,  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  both  visual  and 
photographic  means.  According  to  Dum^r  and  others,  the  spectrum  of 
the  star  known  as  152  Schjellerup  consists  of  certain  heavy,  dark  bands, 
which  coincide  closely  in  position  with  bands  given  by  compounds  of 
carbon,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  luminous  zone  in  the  orange  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  Three  or  four  of  the  most  intense  solar  lines  have 
also  been  detected  in  these  objects.  But  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to 
go  with  the  appliances  used  in  the  earlier  investigations,  although  it 
may  well  be  that  photographic  metliods  would  have  greatly  changed 
the  character  of  the  results  obtained. 

During  the  past  winter  a  photographic  study  of  tiie  red  stars  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  40-inch  Yerkes  telescope.  Photograplis 
of  the  spectra  of  many  objects  of  this  class  have  now  been  obtained, 
and  many  lines  which  were  not  previously  recognized  on  account  of  the 
faintness  of  the  spectrum  in  small  telescopes  have  been  recorded.  In 
the  case  of  two  stars  of  Class  Illb,  132  and  152  Schjellerup,  the  spectra 
have  been  photographed  with  a  powerful  spectrograph  containing  three 
prisms,  giving  high  dispersion  and  considerable  precision  to  the  meas- 
nres.  It  has  been  found  that  among  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
these  si>ectra  are  numerous  bright  lines,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  glimpsed  by  Secchi  in  his  pioneer  work  at  the  Collegio  Komano, 
though  his  drawings  do  not  correctly  represent  their  appearance  or  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  he  recorded  bright  lines  where  none  exist,  and  failed  to 
record  others,  among  which  are  the  brightest  in  the  spectra.  Both 
Dnn^r  and  Vogel,  who  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  altogether  deny  the  presence  of  bright  lines.  And 
had  myownobservationsbecn  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  spectra 
with  the  instruments  used  by  these  observers  I  would  unhesitatingly 
subscribe  to  their  opinion.  But  the  great  light  collecting  power  of  the 
40-inch  telescope  renders  the  detection  of  the  bright  lines  a  coMi])ara- 
tively  easy  matter.    Even  with  this  instrument,  visual  observations  with 
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the  low-dispergioa  spectroscopes  ased  by  Dua^r  aad  Vogel  would  hardly 
show  them,  but  they  are  easily  seen  with  a  three-prism  spectroscope, 
aud  they  have  been  repeatedly  photographed  with  one  and  with  three 
prisms.  Some  of  these  photographs  have  been  measured  and  the  ware 
lengths  of  the  bright  aud  dark  lines  determined.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  with  those  obtained  for  Ather  types  of  stellar  spectra  suggests 
certain  interesting  relationships,  which,  if  confirmed  by  subsequent 
work,  will  be  of  service  in  tracing  the  course  of  stellar  evolation. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  advantage  for  stellar  sitectro- 
acopic  work  of  the  great  light-uolleciinfr  power  of  large  telescopes, 
bat  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  spectra  of  the  stars  of  the  Wolf-Riiyet  class,  all  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Milky  Way  or  its  branches,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
visual  and  photographic  study  of  these  faint  objects  made  by  Pro- 
fesaor  Campbell  with  the  Lick  telescope.  In  the  able  hands  of  Profes- 
sor Keeler,  whose  recent  election  to  the  directorship  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  is  so  truly  a  cause  for  congratulation,  the  same  powerful 
instrument  rendered  possible  the  determination  of  the  motion  in  the 
tine  of  sight  of  the  planetary  nebniip.  We  may  well  be  confident  that 
the  future  record  of  the  great  telescope  on  Mount  Hamilton  will  be 
marked  by  many  similar  advances. 

I  might  profitably  go  on  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  large  tele- 
scopes for  the  study  of  the  sun,  for  in  no  field  of  research  cau  they  be 
better  employed.  In  photographing  the  solar  facuhe  with  the  spectro- 
heliograph  the  large  image  given  by  a  great  telescope  is  particularly 
useful  for  purposes  of  measurement,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  form 
and  distribution  of  these  phenomena.  Promiuences,  too,  whether  of 
the  qniesccnt  or  eruptive  class,  are  best  photographed  on  a  large  scale. 
With  a  large  image  it  may  also  become  possible,  under  good  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  to  photograph  some  of  the  delicate  details  in  the 
chromosphere,  which,  with  a  small  solar  image,  would  be  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  photographic  method.  It  is  piobably  in  the  stady  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  however,  that  one  best  perceives 
the  advantage  of  a  large  instrument  as  compared  with  a  small  one. 
Becent  experience  iias  made  this  very  clearly  evident,  for  with  the 
40-inch  Yerkes  telescope  it  has  been  possible  to  see  in  the  chromospheric 
spectrum  a  great  number  of  faint  brightlines  which  were  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  12-iuch  telescope  used  in  my  previous  investigations. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  carbon  va|>or  exists  in  the  vaporous 
sea  which  covers  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  photosphere. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  great  tel- 
escopes really  have  a  mission  to  perform.  V\'hile,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  not  endowed  with  the  almost  miraculous  gifts  which  imaginative 
persons  would  place  to  their  credit,  they  do  possess  properties  which 
render  them  much  superior  to  smaller  instruments  and  well  worth 
all  the  expenditure  their  construction  has  involved.     lu  answering  the 
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question,  "Do  large  telescopes  payT'  it  is  simpiy  a  matter  of  deter- 
mining whether  ttie  work  which  cau  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  »nch 
telescopes  is  really  worth  doing.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  work 
IB  likely  to  deny  tliat  it  is  worth  nil  the  money  and  time  and  labor  that 
cau  be  devoted  to  it,  I  therefore  coiifidently  believe  that  tlie  generoas 
beuefactions  whicli  during  the  last  qnarter  century  have  permitt«<I  the 
erection  of  large  teleseoiies  in  viirions  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
wisely  directed,  and  that  further  sums  might  well  be  expended,  partic- 
ularly in  tlie  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  the  establishment  of  still  more 
powerful  instruments. 
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THE  LE  SAGE  THEORY  OF  GEAVITATIOS. 

[TraoiilatioQ  hy  C.  G.  Abuot,  with  introdaotory  note  by  S.  P.  Ijakglky.] 

IHTEODUOTION. 

Le  Sage's  paper  is  one  mocb  oftener  referred  to  than  directly  qnoted 
ii-om  or  read,  and  tbis  is  parUy  because  the  original  is  very  little 
known,  although  it  is  in  no  more  obscnre  a  place  than  the  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Berlin  Academy,  printed  in  the  year  1684. 

Le  Sage  appears  to  bave  been  one  of  the  academicians  who,  tbongb 
in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  were  bonud  to  write  FreDch  of  any  sort  rather 
than  German,  and  it  is  ouly  fair  to  the  present  translator  to  say  that 
certain  passages  of  the  original  hold  the  meaning  of  the  author  so 
securely  hidden  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  conld  render  them  into 
English  with  entire  confidence  that  their  whole  meaning  had  been 
grasped.  Whatever  tbe  original  obscurity,  however,  the  translation,  I 
believe,  means  Bomethine  deOoite  and.  I  hope.  true. 


ERRATUM  SLIP.  SMITHSONIAN  REPORT,  1898. 

Page  139,  for  1684  read  1784. 

Page  141 ,  for  l(!8ii  read  17S2;  for  MDCLXXXII  and  MDCLXXXI V 
read  MDCCLXXXil  and  MDCXJLXXXIV. 


innniry  can  renaer  n  so;  wniie  ocner  aimcomes  nave  neen,  it  not 
cleared  up,  at  least  rendered  lees  formidable  by  the  advance  of  modem 
knowledge,  which  is  on  the  whole  clearly  making  more  for  the  hypoth- 
esis than  against,  if  we  put  it  in  the  form  in  which  Le  Sage  wonld 
donbtle.ss  put  it  were  he  living  now. 

Thus  the  objection  of  tbe  hypothesis  of  countless  atoms  coming  i^om 
and  going  to  infinity,  to  tbe  dissipation  of  their  kinetic  energy  into 
heat  npoii  impact  with  solids — this  latter  class  of  objections  seems  to 
have  been  very  generally  met  in  recent  years.    Thus  it  has  been  made 
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THE  LE  SAGE  THEORY  OF  GRAVITATION. 

|,TTiiDBlatioD  by  C.  G.  Abbot,  with  introductory  note  by  S,  P.  LANaLEY.] 

INTEODIJOTIOM. 

Le  Sage's  paper  is  ooe  mncb  oftener  referred  to  than  directly  quoted 
from  or  read,  and  this  is  partly  because  tfae  ori^nal  is  very  little 
knowu,  altbough  it  is  in  no  more  obscure  a  place  tbftu  tbe  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Berlin  Academy,  printed  in  the  year  1684. 

Le  Sage  appears  to  bare  been  one  of  tbe  academicians  vbo,  though 
in  tbe  capital  of  Prnssia,  were  boaud  to  write  French  of  any  sort  rather 
than  German,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  present  translator  to  say  that 
certain  passages  of  the  original  hold  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  aatbor  so 
securely  bidden  that  it  is  donbtfhl  if  anyoue  could  reader  them  into 
English  with  entire  confidence  that  tbeir  whole  meaning  bad  been 
{n^Bped.  Whatever  tbe  original  obscnrity,  boweTCr,  the  translation,  I 
believe,  means  something  detinite  and,  I  boi>e,  true. 

Tbe  reader  will  recall  that  at  tfae  time  when  Le  Sage  wrote,  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light  was  universally  accepted,  tbe  taws  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  of  matter  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  was  quite  beyond  the  scientific  horizon.  Hence 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  not  that  Le  Sf^^e  introduces  in  explanation 
of  tbe  difficulties  met  with  hypotheses  now  in  a  form  appearing  some- 
what crude,  though  doubtless  still  coDceivable,  but  rather  that  his 
statement  requires  so  little  modification  to  fit  it  to  tbe  thought  of  tbe 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  great  objections  made  to  Le  Sage's  theory,  such  as  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  this  shower  of  his  atoms  acting  with  equal 
efiect  in  tfae  interior  of  the  densest  bodies  as  on  the  surface,  are  made 
in  probable  ignorance  of  bow  entirely  satisfactory  the  hypothesis  of  tbe 
author  is  in  this  respect;  I  mean  so  far  as  the  use  of  tbe  mathematical 
infinity  can  render  it  soj  while  other  difficulties  have  been,  if  not 
elpared  up,  at  least  rendered  less  formidable  by  tbe  advance  of  modem 
knowledge,  which  is  on  the  whole  clearly  making  more  for  tbe  hypoth- 
esis tbau  against,  if  we  pat  it  in  the  form  in  which  Le  Sage  would 
doubtless  put  it  were  he  living  now. 

Thus  tbe  objection  of  the  hypothesis  of  countless  atoms  coming  from 
and  going  to  infinity,  to  tbe  dissipation  of  their  kinetic  energy  into 
beat  upon  impact  with  solids — this  latter  class  of  objections  seems  to 
have  been  very  generally  met  in  recent  years.    Thus  it  has  been  made 
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evideot  that  the  particles  m  (jnestiou  conld  vibrate  iu  long  closed  paths 
witb  tlie  same  effect  as  if  they  came  iii  from  outer  space  and  retanied 
to  it  in  straight  lines,  as  the  author  originally  supposed;  and  as  to  their 
infiuitesimal  smalluess,  our  purely  physical  conceptions  of  space  and 
even  of  time  are  not  only  still,  as  is  well  known,  relative,  but  have 
received  a  curious  extension  since  Le  Sage  wrote,  »o  that  our  limit  of 
the  physically  infinitesimal  has  been  pushed  farther  back  by  studies 
into  tlie  nature  of  the  molecule  and  the  atom  until  we  have  before 
ns  actual  tilings  of  an  order  of  magnitude  incomparably  below  anything 
known  to  tlie  physicists  of  our  author's  time. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  tenor  of  modern  thought  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  wc  are  led  by  this  theory,  if  by  that  we  understand  it, 
not  iu  its  first  crade  enunciations,  but  with  the  modifications  which 
can  now  be  legitimately  associated  witb  it,  and  which  tend  to  make  it 
both  more  suggestive  and  to  maintain  a  continued  interest  in  it — an 
interest  which  seems  to  justify  the  present  i>ablication  of  a  pajwr  with 
which  so  few  are  famili&r  at  first  hand. 

S.  P.  Lanolby. 
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THE  NEWTONIAN  LUCRETIUS." 


Bf  M.  Lb  Sagb. 


[Buail  bv  M.  PrevoBt  at  it  meeting  of  tLe  Borliii  Aculcmy  in  1682.] 

"  In  nil  lirandiea  uf  knowledge  tlie  earliest  syBtems  are  too  limited,  too  uorruw, 
too  timid ;  and  it  would  I'ven  Becin  that  Ibe  prize  of  trutL  is  only  won  by  a,  certain 
audacity  of  reoBOD." — FoDtenelle,  in  enlogy  of  CosBini. 

THE  AIM  OP  THIS  MEMOIR. 

I  propose  to  show  tliat  if  tbe  earliest^  Epicnreaiis  had  possessed  as 
just  ideas  on  cosmography  as  those  of  several  of  their  contemporaries, 
which  they  neglected,  aod  bat  a  portion  of  the  kDowled{;e  of  geometry 
which  had  theu  been  attained,  they  wonld  in  all  probability  have  easily 
discovered  the  laws  of  nniversal  gravitation  and  its  mecbauical  cause. 
Laws,  whose  discovery  and  demonstration  are  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
mightiest  genius  that  has  ever  lived;  and  cause,  whose  comprehension 
has  long  been  the  object  of  ambition  of  the  greatest  physicists,  and  is 
now  thestumhliDg  block  of  their  successors.  Such  things,  for  example, 
as  the  famous  Kepler's  laws — discovered  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  and 
foanded  in  part  upon  gratnitons  conjectures  and  in  part  upon  tedions 
gropings — woald  have  been  nothing  but  special  inevitable  coroll^ies  of 
the  general  knowledge  which  the  ancient  philosophers  could  easily  dniw 
from  nature's  own  mechanism.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  applicable 
to  Galileo's  laws  on  falling  bodies,  whose  discovery  has  been  still  slower 
and  more  contested.  Moreover,  the  experiments  by  which  this  discovery 
was  established  were  so  Pmde  that  they  left  the  way  open  to  interpre- 
tations which  rendered  them  equally  compatible  with  several  other 
hypotheses,^  which  were  in  fact  nrged  against  him.    On  the  other  hand, 

'Translated  by  C.  G.  Abbot  from  Nonveaiix  Mi^moires  de  L'Acadi'mie  Royale  dcB 
Bciences  et  Bellett-Lettres.  Annfo,  MDCLXXXII.  A  Berlin,  MDCLXXXIV,  pp. 
404-427. 

-I  Bay  only  the  earliest;  for  after  a  system  has  enrrivod  several  contorioa  it  leads 
tUL-ii  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  extremes.  Some  roject  everything  pertiiining  to 
(he  system  disdaiDfnlly,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  revereutly  all  U-e 
trailitiouB,  without  offering  to  make  (he  least  oorreotion.  It  is  this  latter  faction 
who  have  adopted  the  atoms  of  Epionrus,  Liicrotins,  Oaesendi,  and  all  the  intervening 
Epicntoans.     •     ■     • 

'One  of  these  hypotheses  was  that  tbe  total  time  being  as  the  arc  of  a  certain 
circle,  the  total  distance  fallen  tbroagh  was  as  the  veieed  sine  of  this  arc.  Now  if 
tbe  magnitudeof  this  circle  had  been  better  chosen,  I  do  not  me  how  one  would  be 
able  to  refute  this  hypothesis,  starting  ftom  the  simple  phenomena. 

r.iizcd  by  Google 
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the  coiiaequenCes  of  tbe  theory  of  atomic  collisions  voold  have  been 
nneqaiTocally  in  favor  of  the  sole  right  iuterpretatioD  (equal  accelera- 
tions in  eqaal  times). 

The  nnion  of  the  several  branches  of  this  conclasion  forms  not  only 
a  philosophic  Imth  of  extreme  interest,  bat  one  from  which  a  very 
usefal  consequence  may  be  drawn,  which  is  that  in  spite  of  the  greater 
weight  due  to  a  posteriori  researches  a  priori  one?  are  not  to  be  wholly 
neglected,  since  they  may  greatly  accelerate  the  success  of  the  former. 
Already  some  impartial  pliilosophera  are  agreed  that  such  conjectoren 
if  lucid  and  capable  of  evaluation  might  be  asefiil  to  the  most  rigorous 
physicists,  were  it  only  in  suggesting  to  tbem  definite  points  of  view 
from  which  todlrectexperiment,iii  the  place  of  that  indecision  in  which 
the  mere  vagne  wish  for  new  investigation  has  often  left  them. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  such  speculation  is  only  permissible 
for  the  sake  of  occupation  when  the  skill  and  patience  which  new 
observation  and  experiment  require  are  lacking.  We  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  all  previous  observations  and  experiments 
on  the  subject  and  to  keep  these  steadily  in  view  in  forming  hypotheses, 
which  are  to  be  tested  by  them  with  tlie  aid  of  every  help  that  mathe- 
matics can  give  in  examining  as  to  the  exactness  of  their  agreement. 

Finally,  it  is  such  an  agreement  rather  than  any  elaboration  of  method 
which  brings  conviction  to  most  students  of  any  physical  theory,  and 
this  whether  they  are  aware  of  this  agreement  before  their  acquaintance 
with  these  methods  or  whether  a  study  of  the  method  led  them  to  tbe 
agreement. 

I. 

If  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  had  been  as  fully  persuaded  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth '  as  they  were  of  its  tiatness,^  theij  instead  of 
conceiving  their  atoms  to  move  in  nearly  parallel  paths,  as  was  suited 
to  a  directive  force  perpendicular  to  a  plane  surface,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  attributed  to  them  motion  normal  to  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  and  consequently  directed  at  all  points  toward  its  center.' 
An  example  of  such  a  condition  as  I  have  iu  mind  would  be  furnished 
if  it  hailed  simultaneously  in  all  the  countries  of  tbe  earth. 

■  Plato  and  Aristotle  bad  discnnreed  at  grent  leDgth  upon  tlie  Bphericit;  of  the 
earth ;  Arcliimedoa  ood  Ariatarcbna  had  assumed  It ;  Thales  »Ld  Zcdo  bad  taught  it, 
and  all  the  astroDomers  believed  it.  (8ee  the  TlnifeuB  of  Plato,  the  close  of  the 
second  book  of  Aristolle  npoD  the  Heavens,  the  Hour-Glass  of  Archimedes,  and  the 
teoth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Plutarch  upon  tbe  Opinions  of  tbe  Philosophers.) 

^  Neither  EpioumB  nor  LncretiuB  discovered  the  figure  of  tbe  earth.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  they  oonforued  to  the  opinions  of  Democritns  upon  all  quet tions  where 
they  did  not  expressly  oppose  him.  Moreover,  Gasseudi  {In  his  CouraeDtaries  on 
Epicams,  p.  213  of  tbe  edition  of  1649)  alleges  strong  reasona  for  believing  tbkt 
they  supposed  tbe  earth's  surface  to  be  flat. 

^  Instead  of  which  Ihef  entirely  rejected  this  centripetal  tendency. 
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n. 

The  following  objection  would  of  course  bave  been  raised  by  some  to 
tbia  view:  Part  of  these  atoms  must  necessarily  encounter  the  moon 
before  reaching  the  earth,  and  by  their  pelting  w<>uld  pnsh  her  toward 
ns;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  force  exerted  upon  those  terrestrial 
objects  which  she  shields  would  be  less  because  of  her  interposition. 
Consequently  we  onght  to  see  the  moon  descending  and  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  rising  to  meet  her,  as  if  rendered  lighter  by  the 
interception  of  the  atoms,  and  oonseqnently  yielding  their  place  to  the 
adjacent  waters.'  In  view  of  these  objections  the  Epicureans  would 
have  bad  to  see  if  some  phenomenon  of  this  nature  did  not  really  esist. 
They  woald  have  answered  their  opponents  that  the  moon  did  not 
recede  from  ns  on  a  tangent,  but  really  did  approach  the  earth  at  «a<;h 
instant,  and  that  the  alternating  motions  of  the  ocean,  so  accordant 
with  those  of  the  moon,  exhibited  this  very  efTect  in  question,  due  to 
the  inequality  introduced  in  the  stream  of  atoms  by  the  interposition 
of  this  great  body. 

HL 

The  example  of  a  pebble  projected  borizootally,  which  circnlates  for 
a  few  moments  abont  the  earth  tiefore  falling,  and  longer  in  proportion 
as  the  motion  is  more  rapid,  would  bave  made  it  clear  that  the  moon, 
which  occnpies  but  a  month  in  snch  a  great  jonmey,  might  not  of 
necessity  actually  approach  the  earth  except  in  the  sense  of  being 
nearer  than  if  she  bad  gone  off  on  a  tangent. 

rv. 

A.  persistent  antagonist,  fortified  by  some  tbeorems  of  centrifugal 
force  similar  to  those  of  Huygens  (which  are  easily  demonstrated  by 
elementary  geometry  for  polygonal  orbits  snch  as  would  result  from 
intermittent  collisions)  might  further  have  objected  that  the  motion  of 
the  moon  was  still  60  times  too  slow'  to  prevent  her  actual  approach 
to  ne,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  considerable  force  of  gravita- 
tion fonnd  at  the  surl^tce  of  the  earth.  Upon  this  the  Epicureans 
woald  not  have  been  slow  to  reply  that  since  the  distance  from  the 

'  Tbla  is  not  preotBel;  the  actaal  stale  of  alfairB,  but  it  is  tbaa  that  tlie  ease  woald 
pr«aent  f  taelf  at  first  view.  As  an  exact  recognitioD  of  the  laws  of  this  pbeaomenon 
would  be  more  slowly  acquired  than  an  exact  Itnowledge  of  the  laws  of  atomism, 
there  would  nsTer  be  a  time  when  that  theory  would  have  been  fonnd  at  fault  in 
this  respect. 

'  It  tbe  force  of  gravitation  were  the  same  at  all  distances,  the  period  wonlu  be 
reciprooallf  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  (HugenU  Tbeor.  IV.) 
Instead  of  to  the  three  halves  power  as  follows  from  tbe  Newtonian  law  (Phil.  nat. 
Fiinc.  Math. Plop.  IV.  Cot.  6).  Then  the  period  of  the  moon,  as  compared  with  that  of 
«bod7  revolving  at  the  surfooe  of  the  earth,  would  be  expressed  bj  v'SO  instead  of 
60  V'6(^  the  Tolne  denved  &om  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 
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moou  to  tbe  center  of  onr  globe  is  60  times  as  great  as  oar  distance 
from  this  same  center,  tbe  spherical  sarface  having  tbe  radins  of  the 
moon'B  orbit  is  3,tiOO  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  eurtb.  So  that  if 
the  outer  surface  were  traversed  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  the 
inner,  their  distribution  wonid  be  3,600  times  rarer,  and  they  woold 
in  conseqaeuce  cause  a  gravitittiou  3,600  times  less.  This  would  be 
exactly  that  required  by  the  theorems,'  for  this  gravitating  force  would 
suffice  to  sustain  at  a  distance  60  times  as  great  a  moving  body  whose 
absolute  velocity  was  v'SO  times  less  than  that  required  by  a  bo<ly 
revolving  at  the  sarface  of  tbe  earth. 


The  parallelism  of  path  which  Gpicnrus  bwl  introduf^cd  in  the  atomic 
theory  of  Leucippus  and  Ueinocritus  was  not  exact,  since  bad  it  been 
so  these  atoms,  nil  moving  with  equal  velocity,  could  never  have  come  in 
'  collision.  But  G[>icurus  rerjiiired  that  tbey  should  cullide  in  order  that 
he  might  explain  the  formation  of  compound  bodies  without  assuming 
the  intervention  of  a  superior  cause.  Hence  he  supiiosed  the  paths  of 
the  atoms  to  be  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
tbe  introduction  ol  the  correction  subjected  him  to  many  pleasantries 
and  objections  from  philosophers  of  other  socte. 

VI. 

If,  however,  EpiirnniH  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  convergence 
of  tbe  atoms  toward  a  center,  undoubtedly  his  opponents  would  have 
attacked  this  hypotliesis  quite  as  vigorously.  The  G|ucureans  in  reply- 
ing wonld  have  been  able'  to  explain  this  convergence  by  returning  to 
the  system  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  as  follows:  Imaginetbe  atoms 
to  move  fortuitously  in  every  direction,  and  let  us  trace  the  result  in 

'  ConibiDe  the  aecotiil  and  third  tbeorema  of  IIuj-geoH  published  id  1673  foUoning 
his  Horologiiim  os<^il1atoriiiiii. 

^It  wiiB  uatiira)  enough  to  graatly  diveniify  thia  luotion  which  teniied  to  deflect 
the  ntoma. 

LucreliuH,  oveii,  deapite  bin  do>'otlon  to  Epicunia,  expreaeed  biiiiaeir  aeveral  times 
conrurmalily  to  the  Hystem  o[  Denincritiie.  Ilia  first  book  wllb  tbu  Drat  316  lines  of 
the  eecund  ignored  the  imperfect  pikrulleltBiti  tbnt  lie  lent  to  the  paths  of  the  atoms, 
for  iDsCead  uf  spciiking  of  this  pani11<'1i»iu  ho  si'ems  to  say  three  timoa  that  they 
come  from  all  directions  (uDfli<|iie,  liuoa  i)«C,  IMl,  and  mWl,  that  they  waver  (voli- 
tare,  !SU,  trying  sevurjil  kinds  of  colliaionB  (miiltiniodis  plagia,  1023  and  1024),  eswiy- 
iiig  bU  kinds  of  movementa  (oiune  geuna  inotfis,  1<^3),  flDiling  room  to  advance  in 
whatevur  direction  they  move  (motOs  qiiaciimqiie  feruntnr,  1075).  He  oddH,  in  th« 
aecoud  book,  that  they  wander  in  space  (per  Inane  vagantur,  line  82),  tliat  they  are 
agitated  by  variouii  movementa  (varioqne  eietcita  mota,  06),  and  that  all  those 
which  have  not  been  alile  to  associate  themselves  together  to  form  great  massea  are 
always  agitati-d  in  Ibo  great  void  (In  magna  Jactari  semper  loani,  121)  iu  tbe  same 
way  as  the  dnat  that  one  aeea  in  a  dark  chamber  inio  which  the  sun's  rays  penetrate 
ia  moved  abont  in  uU  directions  (nnnc  hilc  none  iljtic,  in  cnnctaa  deniqtte  parties, 
130).    Finally,  several  of  bis  commentators  convey  the  same  idea. 
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tbe  cftt^e  of  a  body  near  the  earth.  All  the  atoms  comiug  toward  the 
body  from  the  direction  of  the  earth  woald  be  out  off  by  it,  while  from 
all  other  directiotiH  the  body  would  be  sabjected  to  QDinterrupted  bom- 
bardment. Cousequently  there  woald  be  a  resaltant  motion  of  the 
earth,  that  is  in  the  line  uf  diminished  resistance,  and  this  resultnnt 
motion  would  be  exactly  the  flame  as  if  the  bombarding  atoms  all  con- 
verged toward  the  earth's  center  instead  of  .moving  fortuitously. 

VII. 

The  Epicureans  wonld  have  even  seized  with  avidity  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  give  an  air  of  disorder  to  the  primitive  uiovements  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  this  would  accord  the  better  with  their  system  of  the  ori- 
gin of  thiuga  (otherwise  sufBciently  absard  and  impious)  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  parallelism,  perfect  or  imperfect,  whereas  all  tend- 
ency to  parallelism  woald  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some  particular 
design,  and  consequently  to  indicate  the  operation  of  some  intelligent 
being. 

VI 11. 

I  speak  of  disorder  in  connection  with  primitive  movements  only. 
The  resultant  motion  of  bodies  having  inertia  would  be  directed  toward 
the  center  of  our  globe  with  great  exactness,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  avast  nnmber  of  impulses  in  different  directions.  For 
it  is  A  well-known  resclt  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  that  minor  irregu- 
larities, when  in  great  number,  mntually  compensate  each  other 
exactly,  so  that  each  several  ineqaality  becomes  imperceptible  in  its 
effect  upon  the  resultant. 

IX. 

Still  another  consideration  would  have  led  the  atomists  to  make  this 
same  modification  of  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  gravitational  atoms. 
All  will  agree  with  me  that  they  were  certain  to  have  met  with  one  or 
other  of  these  two  objections  or  to  have  themselves  raised  them.  As  the 
earth  revolves  without  cessation  about  the  sun,'  the  hypothesis  that 


'  Deinocr[tus  was  a  centurj  nnd  »  half  l&ter  tbAD  Pytbagorae,  wlio  hod  secretl; 
taagbt  tbe  revolution  nf  tbe  eartb.  He  might  even  have  seen  Pbilolaus  who  more 
openi;  proolaimed  it,  and  Tlma^nB  who  appoiirs  to  have  had  the  same  belief.  He 
oagbt  abo  tu  have  heeo  iaformed  of  the  opinion  of  the  PythagoreauH  npon  the  snb- 
ject,  for  Heraclides  had  been  of  this  sect  before  he  listened  to  Plato  aud  Aristotle, 
and  be  malDtained  at  least  that  tbe  earth  rotated  about  its  ceoter,  Acoording  to  tbe 
report  of  Diogenes,  Laertias.  and  of  Porphyry,  Democritus  bad  attenilcd  tbe  teacb- 
iug  of  tbe  Pythagoreans;  and  besides,  tbe  Eleatic  sect  (if  one  may  credit  Rtrabu) 
vas  nothing  but  an  offshoot  of  the  Italic.  Finally,  the  atomists,  following  Demo- 
orltUR,  iconld  have  hod  opportunity  to  be  even  better  instrncted  than  he  in  regard 
to  the  earth's  motion.  For  this  doctrine  was  supported  by  a  maltitade  of  philoso- 
phers of  all  countries,  among  whom  the  principal  names,  in  addition  to  those  already 
cited,  are  Archimedes  and  Nicetas,  of  S.yracnse;  Aristarcbus  and  CleanthaB,of  Sainos; 
ArcbitoA,  of  Tarento;  Keleucns,  Eopbautns,  and  even  (according  to  Theophrastus) 
Plato  in  bis  later  years. 
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all  the  atomn  are  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  wotild  have 
leqnired  that  each  new  shower  of  atoms  mast  seek  it  iu  a  differeut 
direction  from  that  followed  by  the  ubower  next  preceding,  a  condition 
not  in  accord  with  the  predilection  of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  for 
the  operations  of  chance,  nor  with  their  antipathy  for  ocunlt  qnalities 


In  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  difBcnIty  the  atnmists 
wonld  necessarily  liave  rejoined  tliat  there  was  no  place  in  tlie  heavens, 
equal  in  dimension  to  the  earth,  toward  which  there  did  not  advance 
in  1)  given  time  quite  as  many  atoms  as  onr  planet  encounters  in  the 
same  portion  of  time,  and  that  these  other  atoms  were  in  motion  exactly 
like  those  enconutered  by  the  earth.  Kot  that  there  wa^  any  particular 
relation  between  places  and  the  streams  setting  toward  them,  but,  since 
it  was  essentially  a  confused  movement,  equal  areas  must  naturally 
intercept,  one  equally  as  much  as  another,  tlie  paths  of  the  atoms 
which  blindly  traverse  spnce ;  and  in  consequence  they  tnust  be  equally 
exposed  to  their  visits. 

XI. 

When  once  the  Epicnreaus  were  thus  come  to  explain  the  matter  so 
neatly,  the  most  thoughtful  and  curious  among  tbeoi  would  certainly 
have  followed  out  the  conse<]nence8  which  c^uld  be  easily  deduced  from 
this  hypothesis,  and  they  would  necessarily  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

1.  The  atoms  which  pass  to  one  side  of  any  central  body  contribute 
nothing  to  the  force  of  gravitation  which  it  exercises  toward  other 
bodies,  for  such  atoms  arc  exactlyconnterbalanced  by  direct  antagonists. 
Oravitation  wonld  be  due  solely  to  those  Atoms  which  are  fortuitously 
directed  toward  the  central  body.  As  we  have  seen,  the  resultant 
action  of  these  atoms  is  everywhere  directed  toward  the  central  body, 
like  the  rays  of  light  converging  toward  a  focns  when  assembled  by  a 
convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  them 
what  has  been  proven  in  Paragraph  IV  touching  the  terrestrial  gravi- 
tation; that  is  to  say,  their  gravitational  effect  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  body  from  the 
central  body. 

2.  The  gravitational  atoms  are  directed  not  only  toward  the  centers 
of  the  greater  bodies,  but  toward  each  of  their  particles  as  well,  since 
they  move  indiscriminately  iu  all  directions  in  space.  The  atoms, 
moreover,  act  elTectively  in  those  directions  in  which  their  antagonista 
are  intercepted;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  directions  in  which  there  are 
particles  of  matter.  Therefore  they  tend  to  move  the  heavy  masses 
wbicii  they  encounter  not  toward  the  heavenly  bodies  in  gross,  but 
toward  each  of  their  particles  in  detail.  Hence  the  gravitation  of 
masses  toward  the  center  of  a  celestial  body  is  nothing  but  the  resolt- 
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ant  of  an  imperceptible  moTement  of  tbe  masses  toward  all  parts  of 
the  great  body  (as,  from  certain  passages  of  Cicero  and  Flatarcb,  it 
appears  had  been  before  supposed  hj  some  of  the  ancients).  Gonse- 
qnently  this  gravitation  wonld  be  proportional  to  tbe  number  of  the 
particles;  tbat  ia  to  say,  to  the  mass  of  the  central  body. 

Now  from  these  two  propositions  alone  there  might  have  been  deduced 
synthetically  the  entire  theory  of  universal  gravitation  without  further 
mention  of  gravitational  atoms. 

XII. 

This  ia  the  place  to  insert  a  certain  proposition  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  distinct  irom  those  which  teach  that  gravitation 
is  universal,  but  wbioh  appears  to  me  to  be  iuclnded  in  that  expression. 
I  refer  to  that  wbicb  affirms  tbat  gravitatiou  is  mutual  or  reciprocal ; 
or,  in  other  words,  tbat  it  ia  subject  to  tbe  ancient  law  of  mechanics, 
which  states  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 

I  say  tbat  this  is  the  place  to  consider  this  proposition,  because  it  can 
equally  well  be  proved  either  through  tbe  introdaction  of  the  agent  of 
gravitation,  as  I  have  done  in  preceding  paragraphs,  or  by  considering 
gravitation  abstractly,  as  I  shall  do  in  those  wbioh  follow.  This  propo- 
sition therelbre  forms,  as  it  were,  a  gradatiou  between  those  which  I 
have  established  by  tbe  flrst  method  and  those  which  I  shall  establish 
by  the  second. 

First  method:  Inasmuch  as  one  body  ia  pushed  toward  another  by 
the  atoms  wbicb  tbe  second  body  has  deprived  of  direct  antagonists, 
while  tbe  latter  body  is  pushed  toward  tbe  former  by  these  same  antag- 
onists, the  two  bodioa  are  necessarily  pushed  toward  each  other  with 
equal  force,  whatever  be  the  inequality  of  their  maases  or  tbe  differences 
in  their  forms. 

Second  method :  Since  each  particle  of  one  of  tbe  two  bodies  tends 
toward  every  particle  of  the  other,  tbe  first  body  is  urged  toward  the 
second  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  which  the 
second  contains,  of,  in  other  words,  with  a  force  pro|>ortioDal  to  tbe  mass 
of  the  second.  Furthermore,  since  the  impetus  or  raomentnm  of  the 
first  body  is  the  anmmation  of  the  imi>etus  of  its  separate  particles,  it 
is  proportional  to  the  total  mass  of  tbe  first  body.  Thus  it  follows  that 
tbe  imjietus  of  the  first  body  is  proportional  to  tbe  product  of  tbe 
masses  of  tbe  two  bodies. 

By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  the  impetus  of  the  second  body  ia 
also  proportional  to  this  product.  Therefore  tbe  usnal  bodies  are  urged 
together  with  equal  forces. 

XIII. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  examine  what  other  consequences  the 
ancients  would  probably  have  drawn  from  the  principle  of  a  mutual 
gravitation  directly  proportional  to  the  masses  and  varying  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  tbe  distance.    For  tlie  Rake  of  brevity  the  mechauioal 
cause  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  tbe  discussion. 

As  these  philosophers  would  have  foreseen  many  difficulties  in  rigor- 
ously testing  every  consequence  to  see  if  it  coincided  exactly  with 
observation,  and  wooM  therefore  have  refrained  ^m  embarking  apon 
BO  serious  a  task  before  perceiving  that  the  deductions  accorded  in  gross 
witli  tbe  results  of  experience,  I  presume  they  would  not  seriously  have 
applied  geometry  and  computation  to  this  gravitation  without  having 
first  determined  by  simple  reasonings  what,  approximately,  would  be 
the  effects  flowing  from  it,  and  seeing  that  these  conjectures  accorded 
roughly  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe '  I  believe  I  do  no 
violence  to  probabilities  in  presuming  that  the  ancient  philosophers 
would  have  been  acquainted  with  some  such  reasonings.  Having  fewer 
matters  than  we  to  distract  their  attention,  they  were  able  to  make  very 
exact  deductions  in  subjects  requiring  nothing  but  meditation.  With 
reference  to  tbe  acquired  knowledge  which  would  be  needed  in  such 
reasonings,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  theory  of  conic  sections  had 
been  discovered  and  cultivated  before  the  birth  of  Epicurus,  that 
Archimedes  had  made  great  advance  in  the  doctrine  of  centers  of 
gravity,  and  tbat  the  ancient  geometers,  and  especially  the  last  named, 
emi>loyed  approximations  witb  great  ingenuity  when  they  were  enable 
to  attain  to  rigorous  precision. 

XIV. 

Encouraged  by  these  first  successes  and  animated  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  enterprise  it  is  highly  improbable  that  tliese  ardent  and  dubtile 
geometers^  would  have  stopped  here.  They  would  doubtless  have 
invented  for  the  puriwse  some  means  for  passing  from  tbe  ratio  of  sensi- 
ble quantities  to  tbat  of  their  imiierceptible  elements,  and  conversely 
from  elementary  quantities  to  their  summation,  at  least  for  the  simple 
case  required  when  one  wishes  to  avoid  the  numerical  computation  of 
the  small  anomalies  of  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

'  I  had  intended  to  insert  Lere  some  preliminary  obnervations  which  the  atomiatB 
woald  probably  have  made.  I  had  collected  them  in  part  from  variouH  researoliefl 
<ot  incidental  points)  made  by  good  geometers  who  have  undertaken  to  illnstrate  to 
readers  bat  little  advanced  inmatbernaticssoDieof  the  truthsof  physical  astronomy. 
The  remainder  weT«  from  notes  or  lectures  which  I  have  myself  given  upon  these 
matters.  But  I  have  omitted  this  digression  ou  account  of  its  length.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  these  elementary  testit  may  be  rendered  very  con- 
vincing, although  some  of  tbein  preeuppoeo  eo  little  knowledge  of  geometry  that 
they  may  even  be  stated  without  referenre  to  flgtires. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  tbe  Epicureans  aft 
some  have  really  been— tbat  ie  to  say  of  a  nature  decidedly  laiy  and  consequently 
Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  phyHica— bnt  of  philosophers  simply.  Epicureans  aa 
respecting  the  fundamental  propositions  of  physics  only,  but  resembling  rather  their 
contemporaries  of  other  sects  in  general  enlightenment  and  taste  for  research.  Snch 
s  supposed  oharactei  for  these  philosophers  is  by  no  means  forced,  since  the  physical 
and  gpeonlative  dogmas  of  Epicanu  did  not  necessarily  entail  bia  moral  piecepts  and 
practices. 
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Certainly  they  bad  anflScient  patience  and  sagacity  to  succeed  in 
finding  sucb  a  melltod,  aiu'ce  they  had  had  enough  of  these  qualities  to 
discover  and  advance  in  considerable  degree  the  admirable  doctrine  of 
iDcommensorables,  and  of  exhaustions,  although  these  were  not  ordi- 
narily naed  except  in  the  consideration  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  and 
were  specially  derived,  it  is  said,  to  examine  certain  very  hazu^ons  and 
oven  fantastic  conjectures  of  the  rythagoreaus  and  Platonista. 

XV. 

Practically,  if  one  omits  from  the  theory  of  central  forces  those  curi- 
ous propositions  and  generalizations  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  its 
luxuries,  as  well  as  the  delicate  evaluations  which  are  required  only  for 
the  perfecting  of  astronomical  tables,  all  the  rest  may  be  demonstrated 
sufficiently  tor  the  uses  of  the  physicist  by  the  aid  of  lemmas  less  exact 
and  universal  than  those  of  the  calculus. 

This  has  indeed  been  pointed  out  in  some  degree  by  several  geome- 
ters, but  it  may  be  realized  still  further  if  the  reader  will  undertake  by 
the  same  or  analogous  means  of  simplification  to  attack  other  proposi- 
tions than  those  already  so  treated. 

But  the  probability  that  the  ancients  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish such  demonstrations  is  still  less  necessary  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  proposed  to  myself,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  than 
the  probability  that  they  would  have  discovered  the  simple  relations 
mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  paragraph.  Consequently  the  reader  may, 
if  be  prefers,  ignore  the  last  three  paragraphs  and  give  attention  only 
to  matters  which  I  have  expressly  engaged  to  establish. 
XVI. 

I  declared  that  the  laws  of  Kepler  were  necessary  consequences  of 
the  doctrine  that  gravitation  results  ironi  the  impulsion  of  atoms  mov- 
ing in  every  direction,  since  Kepler's  laws  follow  directly  from  those  of 
Newton.  I  ought,  however,  to  show,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  less 
versed  in  the  matter,  where  it  may  be  found  proved  that  the  first-men- 
tioned laws  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  second. 

First.  That  the  law  of  areas  proportional  to  times  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  gravitation,  always  directed  toward  a  single  point,  is  dem- 
onstrated by  elementary  geometry  in  the  first  proposition  of  Newton's 
Principia. 

Second.  That  the  law  of  squares  of  periodic  times  pro{>ortionaI  to  the 
cubes  of  the  distances,  for  bodies  appearing  to  describe  circles,  must 
necessarily  follow  from  a  gravitation  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  constitutes  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  corollary  to 
Proposition  IV  of  the  same  work,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  ele- 
mentary methods  also  for  regular  polygons,  which  represent  more  uearly 
than  exact  circles  the  orbits  traversed  by  bodies  diverted  slightly  from 
their  paths  by  intermittent  collisions.  ^ 
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Third.  That  the  ellipticity  of  an  orbit  is  tbe  necessary  couHeqaence 
of  gravitation  directed  toward  its  focas,  and  reciprocally  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distauce,  is  the  converse  of  Proposition  XI  of  the 
same  book.  This  proposition  has  been  more  simply  demonstrated  as  a 
conseqaence  of  tbe  fiftieth  of  Book  III  of  the  conies  of  Appolonins. 

I  may  pause  here,  sintre  in  maintaining  that  tbe  laws  of  Kepler  are 
au  easy  conseqaence  of  the  system  of  atoms  I  have  not  pretended  that 
their  application  to  complex  cases  readily  follows  from  the  slight  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  possessed  by  the  ancients.    Nevertheless,  I  may  add — 

Foartfa.  That  the  Proposition  XI  of  tbe  Principta  once  attained  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  difBcult  to  establish  the  fiftieth,  which  extends 
onr  second  consequences  to  ellipses — that  is  to  say,  which  proves  that 
in  ellipses  as  well,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  about  an  attracting 
body  (placed  in  one  of  tbe  foci)  are  proportional  to  tbe  cabes  of  the 
mean  distances. 

XVII. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  laws  of  Galileo  may  be  derived  from  tbe 
hypothesis  of  the  impalsiou  of  the  atoms. 

The  blows  of  corpnselea,  moving  with  a  velocity  more  rapid  than 
light,  npon  a  body  which  has  fallen  three  or  four  seconds,  woold  be  sen- 
sibly of  the  same  strength  as  the  preceding  blows  had  been  upon  the 
same  body  when  it  h)id  only  fallen  one  or  two  seconds.'  Hence  the  suc- 
cessive accelerations  of  the  body  in  equal  times  must  be  sensibly  equal, 
and  the  velocity  at  any  instant  must  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall.  From  this  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  the  spaces  traversed  since  tbe  beginning  are  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  total  times,*  and  will  be  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  sacceesive  odd  nambers. 


'To  aaaigii  to  these  corpusoles  the  velocity  of  bouoiI  even  would  be  BuflSoient.  For 
the  Telocity  uf  somid  ia  more  tbaD  thirtyfonrtimBBiw  rapid  as  that  of  a  l>ody  which 
has  fallen  one  secuud,  or  more  thau  seveiit«eD  timea  as  great  aa  that  of  one  that  has 
fallen  two  sccodUb,  etc.  Hence  with  the  InoreasiDg  relocitj  of  the  falling  body  the 
ncoeleratiag  impnlsea  impressed  by  the  oorpnsclea  would  be  luore  feeble  than  at  the 
1>eginning  of  the  fall  by  one  thirty -fourth  at  tbe  end  of  one  second,  by  two  thlrty- 
fonrtlis  at  the  end  of  two  seconds,  etc.  This  gradual  ileoreaae  of  acceleration  would 
not  be  perceived  in  tbe  longest  times  of  fall  which  aie  ordinarily  meaaureil.  How 
niucU  lestt  therefore  would  they  be  perceived  if  hu  assume  for  tbe  corptisetes  the 
velocity  of  light,  which  Is  nine  hundred  thousand  times  as  great  as  that  of  sound. 

'Demonstration:  T  divide  the  two  times  which  are  to  be  compared  into  an  equal 
number  of  parts,  so  small  that  the  bod;  nay  be  conceived  as  falling  with  erjual 
rapidity  during  tbe  whole  duration  of  one  of  thoHe  parts.  And  1  observe  that  the 
two  bodies  which  are  compared  will  have,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  two  times,  velocities  proportional  to  the  times  then  elapsed, 
and  consequently  to  the  entire  times.  Hence  tbe  small  spaces  traversed  at  these  cor- 
responding instants  will  be  traversed  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  times  com- 

But  the  elementary  spaces  fallen  through  will  he  proportional  not  only  to  the 
velocities  with  which  tliey  are  travcraeil,  but  also  to  the  portions  of  time  occupied 
in  travening  them,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  times.     Therefore  the  small  cor- 
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XVIII. 

These  synthetic  demonstrations  of  laws  of  falling  bodies  by  the  iutro- 
dnction  of  mechanism  whose  existence  is  only  surmised,  may  perhajts 
be  less  philosophical  than  analytic  demonstrations  which  are  based 
entirely  upon  observed  phenomena.  Still  it  mast  be  recalled  that  in 
cases  where  direct  observation  has  been  diMcnlt  and  inexact,  error  has 
fi^aeutly  attended  deductions  of  this  latter  kind.  At  all  events  the 
former  kind  of  demonstration  is  much  more  philosophical  than  a  gra- 
taitous  hj^pothesis,  which  is,  nevertheless,  the  means  of  invention 
employed  by  Galileo ;  and  its  results  are  quite  as  well  established  as  are 
the  laws  of  Galileo  since  they  are  proved  by  exactly  the  same  means, 
that  is  by  the  sensible  accord  of  their  cousequeuces  with  the  phenomeiia. 
Nothing  else  than  this  is  claimed  by  Galileo  himself  and  his  principal 
successors. 

XIX. 

Bnt  the  atomists  would  have  enconntered  one  very  serious  objection, 
to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed  in  common  with  all  physicists 
who  undertake  an  explanation  of  gravitation.  For  by  having  thickness 
a  roof  receives  not  a  whit  more  of  hail,  or  a  shield  of  arrows ;  whereas, 
remaining  otherwise  unchanged,  the  weight  of  all  bodies  is  augmented 
in  direct  proportion  of  their  thickness.  Conversely  when  one  removes 
a  heavy  body  from  a  shop  or  dwelling,  or  rednces  it  to  sheets  exposed 
without  protection  to  material  influences  (the  rain,  for  example)  It 
receives  more  than  when  protected  or  concentrated  so  as  to  present  a 
small  surface.  Itut  it  has  never  been  found  by  merchants  and  artisans, 
who  are  continaally  in  the  habit  of  weighing,  that  bodies  appear  heavier 
in  open  air  than  when  under  cover,  and  gold-beaters  have  never  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  the  metal  augments  iu  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  its  surface. 

In  a  word,  if  the  collision  of  atoms  is  the  cause  of  heaviness,  the 
weight  of  bodies  ought  to  be  proportional  to  their  surface  (or  rather  to 
their  horizontal  projection).  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  the  weight 
is  proportional  to  the  mass! 

Do  the  gravitational  atoms  then  act  across  the  thickest  and  most 
coinjtact  envelopes  of  all  substances  as  fully  as  through  the  atrt     And 

rMpondiDg  spaces  will  be  proportiooal  to  the  aqnatea  of  the  whole  times,  and  tbe 
saiiiB  of  the  (eiiaklly  numerous)  Bmull  gpacea — that  ia  to  say,  the  whole  distance 
traversed — will  also  be  proportioual  to  the  squares  of  tbe  wbole  times. 

Bematkf  The  uasDiaption  with  which  I  started,  and  which  is  taciti;  made  In  tlie 
other  demonstrations  of  this  law,  ia  a  sort  uf  license  equivalent  to  supposing  thai 
the  parts  of  the  times  and  spaces  are  iufiuitel;  small,  and  is  leiw  conceivable  than 
one  is  aocaatomed  to  sappuee.  It  is  an  inevitable  incoDvenience  of  the  common 
hypothesis  of  tbe  continuity  of  the  action  of  gravitation.  But  this  inconvenience 
is  not  encountered  when  we  aubatitnte  the  bypotbeals  of  diHOontinnity.  1  mean  to 
say  that  there  arises  no  contradiction  when  the  time  iucrements  ore  taken  equal  to 
the  latervala  between  tbe  blows  of  the  gravitational  agency.  __ 
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does  not  the  very  sensible  weight  which  they  impart  to  these  envelopes 
demonatiate  the  contrary,  that  is  that  all  substances  arrest  the  pasBoge 
of  a  great  number  of  coi-pnsclesi 

XX. 

To  this  the  Epicureans  would  have  been  forced  to  respond  that  the 
ntoiDB  doubtless  traverse  very  freely '  al!  heavy  bodies;  as  freely,  for 
example,  as  light  passes  tbrout;h  diamond  and  magnetic  matter  throuffli 
gold,  though  one  of  these  bodies  is  the  hardest  and  the  other  the 
heaviest  of  all  known  bodies  (which  shows  that  they  are  less  jwroas 
thau  most  aobstances).  Thus  the  number  of  atoms  which  are  luter- 
cepted  by  the  first  layers  of  a  heavy  body  would  be  absolutely  itisensible 
relatively  to  the  number  of  those  which  pass  through  the  last  layers.* 
Nevertheless,  the  relatively  small  number  intercepted  would  ]>roduce  a 
sensible  action  upon  the  body,  since  they  have,  in  virtue  of  an  immense 
velocity,^  the  force  of  impact  which  they  would  lack  by  reason  of  their 
small  mass. 


'  8«Tenil  ancient  ph; Biciata  recognized  tlie  poreit  in  bodies.  It  touj  be  aeen,  for 
example,  iu  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  ATJetotle  on  Oeoeration  and  Cot- 
mption,  that  EmpedocIeB,  Leuoippna,  and  DemooritQB  had  made  a  great  deal  of  use 
of  them  to  explain  Bensatione  and  miitnree.  Qalen  reports  iu  bin  work*  on  the 
Natural  Properties,  that  Erasietratns  (the  giandnoii,  it  is  believed,  of  Aristotle),  a 
celebrated  corpuscular  phjaician  who  denied  attraction,  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  vacnnm  and  attempted  to  redace  all  natural  properties  from  the  size  of  the  pores. 
Coeline  Aurelianus  speaks  of  them  alto  in  connection  with  Asolepladea,  of  Bitbynia, 
a  physician  of  the  time  of  Pompey.  And  Sextos  Empiricus  aasare*  us  that  not  only 
Asclepiades  but  also  otbei  physioiaoB  and  physicists  of  the  sect  of  Epicureans 
made  many  applications  of  the  pores.  Finally,  in  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  there 
ore  ten  or  twelve  tines  upon  the  great  permeability  of  bodies,  conclading  as  follows: 
Usque  adeo,  in  rebns,  solidi  nil  esse  videtnr. 

'  However  considerable  we  aesame  the  nnmber  n  of  horizontal  layers  going  to 
compose  a  body  of  aniform  density,  the  number  (and  consequently  tbe  eOiBctiveneBB) 
of  the  gravitational  utoms  is  diminished  in  passing  each  one  of  them,  because  some 
atoms  are  intercepted  by  the  solid  material  composing  tbe  layer.  The  number  of 
atoms  transmitted  by  a  layer,  and  remaining  effective  to  produce  weight  In  the  next 
lower  one,  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  reaching  the  Urst  that  the  volume 
of  tbe  spaoes  or  pores  in  the  layer  bears  t«  its  total  volume.  Assuming  tbe  body  to 
be  of  uniform  deneit]',  this  ratio  will  be  constant,  and  since  theweigbt  of  each  layer 
is  proportional  to  the  tiumber  of  atome  available  to  collide  with  its  substance,  this 
ratio  represents  the  relative  weight  of  any  layer  U>  that  next  above  it.  However 
nearly  equal  we  may  suppose  the  uumbers  a  and  b,  which  express  tbe  ratio  which  is 
assumed  between  the  weight  of  the  highest  layer  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  lowest 
(the  two  layers  being  supposed  equal  in  volume  and  density),  it  is  possible  to  exprew 
innnmhers  tbe  ratio  ot  the  entire  volame  to  that  occupied  by  the  pores  as  {/a  to  ^ji~ 
Such  a  ratio  may  be  obtained  by  experiments  with  several  sorts  of  tissues,  as,  for 
example,  by  means  which  Newton  indicates  in  bis  Optics  (Book  II,  Part  III,  Prop. 
8),  the  nnmber  of  tbe  orders  of  pores  being  the  excess  of  tbe  logarithm  of  ^a  over 
that  of  Va    v^ET  divided  by  the  logarithm  of  two. 

"The  movement  of  tbe  ivtomii  is  so  rapid,  according  to  Epicurus  (in  his  letter  to 
Herodotus),  that  they  traverse  the  greatest  imaginable  spacts  in  a  time  inconceivably 
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XXI. 

A  second  difficalty  which  vonld  have  embarrassed  the  more  scmpn- 
lous  atomiats,  is  that  the  mutaal  collisiou  of  the  atoms  would  retard 
their  motions  repeatedly,  and  diminish,  conseqaently,  the  gravitational 
action.    Any  auch  effect,  nevertheleas,  has  hitherto  been  imperceptible. 

Kow,  it  would  be  nseless  to  offer  in  explanation  that  the  snm  of  the 
motions  wonid  remain  the  aame,  since  thia  is  only  true  when  the  word 
aum  ia  nsed  in  the  sense  of  geometers,  who  comprehend  by  it  the  differ- 
ence of  contraries.  Snch  a  definition  is  readily  seen  to  offer  no  aaaiat- 
ance  to  the  atomiat  in  the  caae  of  equality  of  contrary  movements.  For 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  atoms  is  zero  before  as  after  the 
collisiou ;  but  before  the  collision  they  were  capable  of  effects  of  which 
they  are  incapable  afterwards. 

XXII. 

It  is  apparent  that  euch  mutual  encounter*)  would  be  the  more  rare 
the  smaller  the  atoms  were  supposed  to  be  compared  with  the  intervals 
between  them,  these  intervals  can  not,  however,  be  assumed  very 
great  since  gravitation  manifeata  no  aeneible  interruption  even  in  ))laces 
and  times  the  most  adjacent;  so  that  the  only  conceivable  recourse  to 
render  the  encounter  of  the  gravitational  atoms  sufficiently  rare  i»  to 
suppose  them  extremely  small.  Happily  thia  device  is  completely  suffi- 
cient. Conceive  two  balls  whoae  centers  trace  given  courses  in  different 
planes.  In  order  that  they  may  never  meet  it  suffices  to  diminish  the 
sum  of  their  semidiameters  till  it  becomes  leaa  than  the  leaat  diatance 
betweeu  their  paths. 

But  since,  with  diminishing  size,  the  atoms  would  be  less  eCQcient  to 
produce  gravitation,  the  intensity  of  which  is  fixed  by  phenomena,'  it 
is  necessary  to  see  if  their  eeTectiveness  may  be  maintained  by  some 
other  properties.  I  see  no  recourse  of  this  nature  except  in  the  increase 
of  individual  density  or  of  velocity.  These  two  recourses  appear  very 
natural,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  more  satisfactory  because  they 
were  (very  probably)  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  atomists  of  whom 
I  speak,  and  would  probably  have  sufficed  to  close  the  mouths  <if  their 
adversai  ies. 

XXIII. 

Third  difficnity:  Each  celestial  body  perpetually  finds  atomn  in  its 
path  which  it  necessarily  displaces  in  passing  onward.  This  can  not 
occur  without  the  atoms  communicatine  to  the  body  a  part  of  their 
motion,  and  in  consequence  causing  its  retardation.  Exclusive  of  all 
other  elements  except  the  mass  displaced,  thia  retardation  is  propor- 

'A  little  metapbyBicnl  con  si  rie  rat  Ion  sufilces  to  ilispose  of  this  insttuice;  but,  as 
will  he  aeiiii  iu  a  moment,  I  am  able  to  aupplement  it  by  two  Mpttrate  plij-Bical 
conceptious. 
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tioual  to  the  density  of  tbe  tnediam  made  np  of  tbeae  atoms  and  tbeir 
iiitersticds.  yow,  the  (gravitation  of  tbe  body  (exclusive  of  all  other 
elements  than  this  atomic  maas)  is  proportional  to  this  same  mean  den- 
sity. How,  then,  can  it  be  that  the  retardation  is  imperceptible  while 
the  gravitation  is  so  sensiblet  The  objection  is  rendered  the  more 
forcible  when  we  consider  that  the  retardation  of  a  revolving  body  is 
brought  abont  by  all  the  atoms  which  it  meets  in  its  orbit,  while  its 
gravitation  in  produced  only  by  those  which  at  any  one  position  in  its 
orbit  are  directed  toward  tbe  central  body. 

XXIV. 

Beply:  Other  things  being  equal,  the  force  of  gravitation,  being  pro- 
dnced  by  the  single  stream  of  atoms  deprived  of  antagonists,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  atoms  (by  a  proposition  demon- 
strated generally),  while  tbe  retardation  above  spoken  of,  being  caused 
by  tbe  stream  opposing  the  planet  in  its  motion,  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  this  velocity  of  tbe  atoms  by  that  of  the  revolving  body  (as 
we  shall  prove  directly).  Consequently  (things  being  equal)  tbe  gravi- 
tation is  to  the  retardation  as  tbe  velocity  of  the  atoms  is  to  that  of 
the  revolving  body. 

Kow,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  velocity  of  tbe  atoms  is  greater 
than  that  of  tbe  revolving  body;  and,  indeed,  all  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore said  would  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  incomparably  greater. 
Hence  the  system  of  thiu-sown  atoms  moving  in  every  direction  agrees 
very  well  with  a  condition  of  gravitation  incomparably  greater  than 
the  retardation,  and  it  agrees  still,  despite  the  consideration  which  for- 
tifies the  difficulty  which  we  are  considering,  since  a  velocity  has  always 
been  assigned  to  tbe  atoms  greater  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
obviate  this  latter  difficulty  alone. 

Remark :  I  have  said  that  tbe  retardation  of  a  great  body  caused  by 
the  opposing  stream  of  atoms  moving  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
body  itself  would  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  tbe  velocity  of  the 
atoms  by  that  of  the  great  body.  I  shall  first  demonstrate  this  proi>o- 
sition  with  respect  to  the  couple  of  opposed  streams  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  tbe  great  body,  and  in  so  doing  1  shall  have  proved  it  for 
the  case  of  opposing  streams  oblique  to  this  direction,  since  tbeir 
motions  may  be  decomposed  in  two  directions,  the  one  parallel  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  tbe  body,  of  which  tbe  first  is 
nearly  always  much  greater  than  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  of  which 
the  second  producer  no  effect. 

Demonstration :  The  total  retardation  of  the  body  is  the  excess  of 
the  simple  retardation  it  experiences  from  the  stream  which  it  encoun- 
ters over  the  simple  acceleration  which  it  experiences  on  tlie  part  of 
tlie  stream  which  pnrsues  it.  Now,  these  simple  factors  are  propor- 
tional to  thii  squares  of  velocities,  which  are  respectively  tbe  sum  and 
diil'erence  of  the  absolute  velocity  of  tbe  atoms  and  the  absolute  veloc- 
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ity  of  tbe  body.  CoDaeqoently,  the  resnltaot  retardation  is  proportional 
to  tbe  excess  of  tbe  square  of  the  snin  over  the  square  of  tbe  difference, 
which  (by  the  eighth  proposition  of  the  second  t>ook  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid)  is  four  times  the  product  of  tbe  absolute  velocities  in  question. 

XXV. 

To  tbe  three  difficulties  above  mentioned  may  be  rednced  all  those 
which  are  plausible,  since  there  can  be  no  other  changes  in  the  motions 
of  a  heavy  body,  or  in  tbe  motions  of  the  gravitational  fluid,  or  in  their 
constitution,  except  those  which  proceed  ft'om  some  opposition  or  inter- 
position, either  on  tbe  part  of  the  particles  of  the  heavy  body,  which 
hinder  the  atoms  composinfr  the  fluid  from  reaching  their  destination,  or 
f^m  particles  of  the  Quid  itself,  the  one  opposing  the  other,  or,  fiually, 
from  the  effect  of  the  latter  on  the  path  of  the  heavy  body.  The  soln- 
tions  of  all  these  difficulties  depend  either  on  the  permeability  of  tbe 
heavy  body  or  tbe  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  the  gravitational  atoms — 
properties  to  none  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  assign  two  opposing 
limits. 

This  last  expression  signifies  that  while  several  considerations  may 
unite  to  augment  the  intensity  of  such  or  sncb  property,  yet  no  con- 
sideratioQ  requires  a  diminution  in  tbe  intensity  of  the  same  property, 
and  that  reciprocally  no  considerations  tend  to  limit  tbe  diminntive- 
ness  of  properties  of  which  certain  other  coii^ideratiunH  limit  more  and 
more  the  magnitude.  There  are  no  conditiouH  which  give  opposing 
indications,  and  which  therefore  obstruct  the  choice  of  remedies.  This 
Etssertiou  would  be  tedious  to  establish,  but  very  few  readers  will  con- 
test its  correctness. 

XXVI. 

While  we  speak  of  alterations  and  remedies  it  is  for  me  to  conform 
to  the  irregularity  of  our  ordinary  progress  in  research.  Truth  never 
permits  us  to  discover  her  at  first  seeking,  with  all  her  following  train 
of  verities,  but  we  proceed  gradually  in  discovery  by  tedious  gropiiigs 
and  corrections.  To  this  proc^lure  a  writer  ought  also  in  some 
measure  to  conform,  iu  the  exposition  of  truths  which  he  has  finally 
discovered,  when  tbe  greatness  or  sniaMneHS  of  tbe  objects  discussed 
transcends  that  of  the  majority  of  those  objects  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  when  be  believes  that  Iiis  reader  will  not  at  first  be  dis- 
posed to  countenance  suppositions  so  excessive,  but  only  in  a  lueas^ure 
as  he  shall  have  shown  him  their  necessity.  For  the  reader  will  have 
bad  no  perspective  to  apply  to  this  immensity  or  that  dimiuutiveneKs 
if  it  has  been  assumed  at  the  start  in  sufficient  measure  to  satisfy  all 
phenomena. 

Tbe  author  might  vith  equal  justice  assume  at  tbe  start  a  magnitude 
or  diminntiveness  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  since  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  tbe  physicist  takes  the  place  (so  far  as  he  may)  of  the 
Oreator — a  being  who,  having  deteruinud  precisely  in  a«lT^iee  all  tb^ 
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conBeqaeoces  of  the  differeDt  iDteDsities  which  might  be  given  to  sach 
or  such  properties,  has  chosen  in  each  case  that  intensity  most  proper 
to  attain  the  desired  resall  and  has  precisely  determined  the  conse- 
qaencee  without  any  preliminary  trial. 

XXVII. 

All  other  conceivable  objections  are  founded  on  certain  regularities  or 
irregularities  of  detail  which  have  not  been  minutely  set  forth,  bnt  gra- 
tuitiiusly  assumed,  and  which,  inconsequence,  ought  not  seriously  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  such  objections  may  be 
fouuded  on  the  teueta  of  some  metaphysical  ^ect.  Before  responding  to 
such  objections  I  pray  these  metapbysicists  to  first  agree  among  them- 
selves. Or,  flDally,  they  address  themselves  to  the  imagination  rather 
thau  to  the  understanding.  Thus  some  may  be  shocked  at  what  io  this 
system  is  extreme,  strange,  or  extraordinary — as  if  it  was  after  our 
gross  and  limited  measures  that  the  subtlety  and  grandeur  of  Ifature 
must  be  evaluated !  As  if  a  confused  repugnance  sufficed  to  condemn 
a  theory  which  depends  neither  on  taste  oor  sentiment!  Or  as  if  one 
ought  to  fallow  servilely  the  beaten  track,  even  in  researches  where 
no  success  has  ever  come  to  those  who  have  followed  itt 

XXVIII. 

If  one  is  satisfied  with  the  exact  agreement  of  this  system  with 
physical  astronomy  and  with  terrestrial  phenomena,  he  ought  not  to 
distrust  it,  as  if  this  apparent  conformity  were  the  effect  of  the  artful- 
ness with  which  I  bave  adjusted  matters  or  as  if  other  systems  also 
might  be  rectified  so  as  to  agree  throughout  with  the  phenomena 
should  a  hand  more  skillfnl  take  the  same  pains  to  accommodate  them 
to  each  other. 

1  have  not  added  to  the  atoms  sung  by  Lncretins  any  feature 
directed  solely  toward  the  explanation  of  the  great  laws  discovered  by 
the  Moderns.  Bnt,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  merely  divested  the  motion 
of  these  atoms  of  an  arbitrary  feature  (the  uearly  perfect  parallelism) 
by  which  Epicurus  had  disfigured  the  unrestricted  motion  assumed  by 
DemocrituB.  That  was  a  motion  so  simple  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
its  inventor  had  proposed  it  with  no  other  end  but  the  most  absolute 
simplicity,  aneonoerned  that  it  might  in  no  way  explain  real  pheijom- 
ena,  but  rather,  perhaps,  contradict  them ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  system  can  equal  this  in  simplicity. 

I  would  even  have  had  no  need  to  advise  myself  of  this  correction, 
in  reading  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  if  I  had  been  instructed  beforehand 
in  the  system  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  as  I  was  long  after  this 
reading. 

Finally,  the  explanations  which  I  have  offered  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  any  respect  modifications  of  this  system  of  atoms,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  fall  upon  these  explanations  in  seeking  to 
follow  out  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  system,       (".loolc 
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XXIX. 

I  did  not  take  undue  credit  to  myself  when  aa  a  child  I  rectified  the 
syst«in  taught  by  Lucretius  aud  drew  fh>m  it  immediately  its  most 
im{K)rtaiit  consequences,  tbr  this  was  extremely  easy  or  rather  entirety 
natural.  Besides,  I  knew  but  little  more  the  value  and  solidity  of  my 
little  views  thait  the  child  ordinarily  knows  the  wit  or  sense  which  we 
Bnd  in  its  repartees  and  sallies.  Indeed,  the  extremely  simple  idea  of 
trying  to  explain  the  principal  natural  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  it  sub- 
tle tiuid  vigoroasly  agitated  in  every  direction  has  come  to  many  writers 
who  have  before  presented  it  in  a  vague  and  ill-assared  fasliiou,  not  to 
mention  that  there  has  been  without  doubt  a  still  greater  number  wbo 
have  not  even  deigned  to  communicate  at  all.  I  am  well  convinced  that 
since  the  law  governing  the  intensity  of  universal  gravitation  is  similar 
to  tliat  for  hght,  the  thought  will  have  occurred  to  many  physicists 
that  an  ethereal  substitnce  moving  in  rectilinear  paths  may  he  the 
ciiiise  of  gravitation,  and  that  they  may  have  applied  to  it  whatever  of 
skill  in  the  mathematics  they  have  possessed. 

XXX. 

But  we  may  say,  How  is  it  that  none  of  these  physicists  have  pushed 
these  consequences  to  their  conclusion  and  communicated  the  research  f 

Doubtless  because  the  most  of  them  having  no  clear  view  of  this 
chaos  (of  which  the  first  glance  is,  I  admit,  frightful)  they  have  not 
known  bow  to  disentangle  it  and  subject  it  to  their  calculations.  Or 
not  having  firmly  grasped  the  principles  of  the  tlieory,  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  specious  sophisms,  by  which  meu 
have  pret«nded  to  refute  in  advance  all  imaginable  explanations  of 
gravitation.  Or  tbey  will  have  had  the  foible  of  bowing  to  the  author- 
ity of  great  names,  when  it  is  alleged  {whether  justly  or  falsely)  that 
they  have  pronounced  upon  the  impossibility  of  this  or  upon  the  use- 
lessness  of  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Or  they  have  lacked  sufficient 
love  of  truth  or  courage  of  their  convictions  to  abandon  easy  pleasures 
aud  exterior  advantages  iiv  order  to  devote  themselves  simply  to 
researches  at  the  time  difficult  and  little  welcome.  Or,  finally,  they 
have  failed  to  become  impressed  with  the  strength  and  fecundity  of 
this  beautiful  system  so  distinctly  as  to  lead  them,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
to  sacrifice  to  it  their  other  views  and  projects. 

Appendix. 

OoQStitntions  which  I  assign  to  heavy  bodies  and  to  the  gravitational 
fluid;  followed  by  a  mathematical  conception  aud  some  remarks  to  fix 
the  ideas  of  geometers  who  desire  to  follow  out  for  themselves  the  con- 
sequences of  this  mechanism,  and  who  may  desire  first  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  hypotheses  from  which  I  claim  all  the  phenomena 
to  follow  necessarily.  ^ 
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CONSTITTTTIOM  OP  HEAVT  BOBIBS. 

First.  Their  indivisible  pBrticlex  are  cages ;  for  example,  hollow  cubes 
or  octobedra.  (They  are,  in  other  words,  skeletous  of  solids  of  which 
there  is  nothtug  material  except  the  edges.) 

Second.  The  diameters  of  the  bars  of  these  cages,  even  if  snpposed 
increased  by  the  diameter  of  the  gravitational  corpuscles  (as  they  mnst 
'  be  in  order  to  conveniently  evaluate  the  portion  of  the  atoms  inter- 
cepted), are  so  small,  relative  to  the  distances  betweeu  the  parallel  bars 
of  the  same  cage,  that  all  the  particles  included  iu  the  terrestrial  globe 
intercept  not  the  teii'thonsandth  part  of  the  corpuscles  which  present 
themselves  to  traverse  it. 

Third,  These  diameters  are  all  equal,  or  if  they  are  unequal  their 
inequalities  sensibly  compensate  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  iu  the 
smallest  portions  of  matter  separately  ponderable  (wlunh,  it  has  been 
stated,  may  weigh  one  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain)  the  mean  diam- 
eter of  the  bars  of  the  one  portion  does  uot  differ  a  tenth  part  from  the 
nieau  diameter  of  the  bars  of  the  other,  then  it  would  follow  that  iu 
the  greatest  i>onderable  masses  the  mean  diameters  do  not  differ  by  a 
tenthousaudtb  part,  for  every  snch  great  ponderable  mass  is  com- 
posed of  so  large  a  number  of  indivisible  particles  that  simple  chance 
suffices  to  almost  iterfectly  effect  a  compensation  of  diameters. 

CONSTITDTIOK  OP  GEAVITATIONAL  CORPUSCLES. 

First.  Oonfoi'iuably  to  the  second  of  the  preceding  suppositious,  the 
diameter  of  the  gravitational  corpuscle  added  even  to  that  of  the  bars 
of  the  indivisible  particles  is  so  small  relatively  to  the  mutual  distance 
of  the  parallel  bars  of  a  single  cage  that  the  weight  of  celestial  bodies 
does  not  sensibly  vary  from  the  ratio  betweeu  their  masses. 

Second.  The  gravitatioual  corpuscles  are  isolated,  so  that  their 
progressive  movements  are  necessarily  rectilinear. 

Third.  They  are  so  thinly  bcatt«red — that  is  to  say,  their  diameters  are 
so  small  relative  to  their  mutual  mean  distance — that  there  are  no  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  which  encounter  one  another  in  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  their  movements  is  never 
sensibly  disturbed. 

Fourth.  They  move  iu  several  thousand  of  thousands  of  different 
directions,  even  counting  as  one  all  those  which  are  parallel  to  the  same 
line.  The  distribntion  of  these  directions  may  be  conceived  as  follows: 
First,  imagine  all  the  points  conceived  to  lie  in  different  directions 
strewn  upon  a  sphere  as  uniformly  as  is  possible,  aud  consequently 
separated  from  one  another  by  less  than  a  second  of  arc;  then  imagine 
a  corpuscular  path  railiating  tirom  each  of  these  points. 

Fifth.  Parallel  to  each  of  these  directions  there  moves  a  stream  or 
torrent  nf  corpuscles.  Now,  in  order  to  give  it  no  more  than  the  neces- 
sary size,  the  transverse  section  of  this  current  has  the  same  contour  as 
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the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  visible  pniveree  upon  the  plane  of  this 
section. 

Sixth.  The  different  parte  of  a  single  cutrent  are  sensibly  of  eqnal 
density,  either  where  contemporary  portions  of  HeuBible  magnitude  or 
successive  portions  occupying  sensible  times  in  traversing  a  given 
sarface  are  compared.  The  densities  of  different  corrents  are  also 
equal. 

Seventh.  The  mean  velocity  determined  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
mean  density  is  also  sensibly  constant. 

Eighth.  This  velocity  is  several  thousand  times  as  great,  relative  to 
the  velocities  of  tbe  planets,  as  is  the  gravitation  of  the  planets  toward 
the  sun  relative  to  the  greatest  resistances  which  secular  observations 
permit  na  to  suppose  they  experience.  For  example,  several  hundred 
times  greater  relative  to  the  velocity  of  tbe  earth  than  the  gravitation 
of  the  earth  toward  the  sau  multiplied  by  tbe  number  of  limes  the 
firmament  would  contain  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  tbe  greatest 
resistance  which  the  secular  differences  in  tbe  length  of  tbe  year  permit 
as  to  suppose  tbe  earth  experiences  from  celestial  matter. 

CONCEPT,  WHICH  FACILITATES  THE  APPLIOATIOK  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  MUTUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HEAVY  BODIES 
AND  THE  OOBPUSCLE8. 

First.  Decompose  all  heavy  bodies  into  equal  masses  so  small  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  attractive  particles 
are  treated  in  those  theories  of  gravitation  in  wliich  no  hypothesis  is 
made  as  to  its  cause.  In  such  a  small  mass  the  effects  of  unequal  dis- 
timce  and  position  of  its  particles  relative  to  those  of  the  mass  which  is 
conceived  to  attract  it,  and  to  be  attracted  by  it,  may  be  neglected. 
Such  masses  will  have  a  diameter  no  more  than  one  one-hundred- 
thousandth  as  great  as  the  mutual  distance  of  the  two  masses  under 
examination.  Thus  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  one  as  viewed  from 
tbe  other  does  not  exceed  one  second. 

Second.  For  the  surfaces  of  this  mass,  accessible  but  impermeable 
to  the  gravitational  duid,  substitute  a  single  spherical  surface  equal  to 
their  sum. 

Third.  Decompose  these  first  surfaces  into  facete  sufficiently  Hinall 
to  be  treated  as  planes  withoot  sensible  error. 

Fourth.  Transport  all  these  facets  to  the  spherical  surface  above 
mentioned.  Each  one  of  the  facets  should  in  this  transformation 
occupy  that  point  of  the  npherical  surface  at  which  tbe  tangent  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  original  position  of  the  facet. 


First.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  expert  to  deduce  upon  these 
suppositions  all  the  laws  of  gravitation,  both  terrestrial  aud  universal 
(and  consequently  those  of  Keplei'  aud  some  others),  with  as  much  of 
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precision  and  more  aa  the  phenomena  themaelves  Caniisb,  for  these 
laws  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  constitations  I  have 
supposed. 

Second.  Although  I  here  present  these  coaatitatioDS  cmdel;  and 
withoat  proof,  as  if  they  were  gratuitous  hypotheses  and  adrentarous 
fictions,  the  fair-miuded  reader  7111  perfectly  compreheud  that  I  have 
at  hand  some  presumptions,  at  least,  in  their  favor  [iodependent  of  the 
perfect  accord  with  all  the  phenomena),  but  which  I  withhold  as  too 
extended  for  development  in  this  place.  These  suppositions  may  then 
be  regarded  as  theorems  published  witboot  demonstratioD. 

Third.  Their  number  is  likely  to  inspire  some  opposition  at  first 
glance;  but  the  attentive  mind  will  not  fail  to  see  that  they  are  bnt 
details  into  which  I  have  wished  to  enter  because  of  the  novelty  of 
this  doctrine,  and  that  they  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  shitli 
have  become  sufBciently  well  known  that  its  students  may  attend  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  the  details.  If  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  hydrodynamics,  aeronautics,  or  optics  had  had  readers  who 
donbted  the  existence  of  water,  air,  and  light,  and  who  consequently 
indulged  no  tacit  snpposltion  upon  equalities  or  compensations  of 
which  no  express  mention  was  made,  they,  too,  would  be  obliged  to  add 
a  great  number  of  explanations  to  their  definitions  which  instructed 
or  indulgent  readers  might  well  dispense  with.  We  do  not  accept  of 
hints,  and  sano  sensu,  except  for  propositions  which  are  familiar  and  in 
whose  favor  there  is  a  predisposition. 
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THE  EXTREME  INPRAKED  RADIATIONS.' 


By  C  E.  GUILLAUMB. 


If  we  compare  oar  preMDt  knowledge  of  the  spectrum  wifh  wliat  was 
known  even  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  we  can  but  inaiTel  at  the 
progress  tbat  has  been  made  in  that  brief  period.  Id  1888  the  altra- 
violet  spectrum  had  been  Investigated  by  M.  Corna,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  point  at  which  the  air  totally  absorbs  tbe  rays.  In  the  infra-red, 
the  region  actually  oieasnred  did  not  extend  below  2  or  3  microtia, 
altbongh  Langley  had  explored  for  some  distance  beyond.*  Eleetrical 
waves  were  then  making  their  first  appearance  and  scientists  were  far 
from  being  in  accord  as  to  their  true  oatare,  few  then  admitting  them 
to  be  identical  in  ftindamental  character  with  light. 

To-day  the  spectrum  has  been  contiDued  a  whole  octave  toward  the 
shorter  wave  lengths  by  means  of  experiments  conducted  in  vacuo. 
The  X  rays  and  the  uraDJnm  rays,  or  secondary  rays  derived  from  X 
rays,  have  still  further  extended  the  ultraviolet  spectrum  through 
regions  not  yet  measured.  Electrical  oscillations,  which  from  their 
various  properties*  have  been  shown  to  belong  in  tbe  octaves  below 
those  of  light,  have  now  been  produced  with  wave  lengths  of  about  3 
millimeters ;  while  the  infra-red  proper — that  is,  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  spectrum  beyond  tbe  visible  ending  in  the  red — has  extended 
itself  more  and  more,  bridging  over  the  unknown  region  toward  the 
electrical  waves. 

Progress  in  this  infra-red  region,  after  having  been  singularly  slow 
for  several  years,  has  recently  become  very  rapid.  Extremely  merito- 
rious researches  have  added  largely  to  the  older  work,  and  have  led  to 
results  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vibratory 
motions  of  tbe  ether,  which  we  still  continne  to  call  light,  although,  lor 
the  physicist,  those  radiations  which  are  visible  form  but  a  minute  iior- 
tioM  of  the  whole. 

Onr  readers  will  recall  that  the  infra-red  radiations  are  revealed  to 
us  only  through  their  transformatioD  into  heat  at  the  surface  of  some 
suitable  receiver.    This  is  often  a  thin  strip  of  platinum  or  iron  or 


■  Translated  from  La  Natue.  No.  1325,  pp.  332-334,  Ootober,  lt»8. 
' Tiftnalator's note:  This  Btatemest  fasligbtlj  in  error.    Tbe  wave-leDgtb  oi 
mentB  of  Langlc;  in  18S6  extended  as  far  as  5.3  microns.  ^ 
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nicket,  blackened,  and  introduced  as  a  resistaoce  to  form  part  of  an 
electric  circoit;  but  Bometimea  it  is  a  very  minate  thermopile  caused  to 
affect  a  highly  eenaitive  galvauometer. 

The  production  of  extreme  infra-red  rays  is  very  simple,  as  all  bodies 
whatsoever  emit  them  couBtantly.  If,  however,  au  opaqne  l>ody  is  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  receiver,  the  radiations  which  it  sends  out 
are  imperceptible,  because  the  two  bodies  exchange  equal  quantities  of 
energy. 

The  hotter  a  body,  the  more  it  emits  radiations  of  all  kinds.  Bnt 
the  difficulty  is  to  isolate  separate  bundlcR  of  these  rajS  from  their 
neighbors,  so  as  ^to  deul  with  rays  of  approximately  the  same  wave 
length.  Prisms  of  most  substances  are  useless  for  these  long  wave 
lengths,  as  tbey  geuerally  absorb  the  rays  totally,  jnst  as  lampblack 
does  in  the  visible  spectrum,  while  the  grating,  as  is  well  known,  super- 
poses many  orders  of  spectra  having  wave  lengths  which  are  maltiploB 
of  each  other. 

A  very  ingenious  device  originated  by  the  American  physicist,  Nich- 
ols, has  been  of  very  great  service  here.  In  studying  the  nature  of  the 
radiations  reflected  by  quartz,  Nichols  found  that  the  fraction  reflected 
was  very  slight  through  the  greater  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  increased 
very  greatly  at  certain  regions  in  the  infra-red,  where,  indeed,  this  sub- 
stance seemed  to  have  a  really  metallic  refection.  These  regions  of 
nearly  total  reflection  were  tolerably  niirrow  and  well  marked.  At  each 
successive  reflection  trom  quartz  surfaces  all  the  radiations  become 
more  and  more  enfeebled  by  absorption  in  the  quartz,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  wave  lengths  correspoud  to  such  regions  of  metallic 
reflection.  These  bands  thus  become  relatively  stronger  and  stronger 
at  each  reflection  till,  after  four  or  Ave  reflections,  tbey  alone  remain 
perceptible. 

By  interposing  a  grating  in  the  path  of  the  beam  the  wave  lengths 
under  investigation  may  be  determined.  The  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  however,  quite  different  ftom  that  employed  in  the  visible  spec- 
trum. For  example,  the  grating  is  composed  of  metallic  wires,  each  one 
or  two  tenths  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  the  slit  through  which 
the  radiations  pass  maybe  as  much  as  a  centimeter  wide  without  making 
the  spectrum  too  impure.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces shall  be  polished  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  finish  required 
in  the  visible  si>ectrum.  For  the  proportion  of  radiations  diffusely 
reflected  by  a  surface  depends  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the 
surface,  but  on  the  wave  lengths  of  the  radiations  reflected.  Infra-red 
measurements  now  frequently  deal  with  radiations  of  a  wave  length  a 
hundred  times  as  great  ns  that  of  green  light,  and  tlius  the  optical  sur- 
faces may  be  much  inferior  to  thoue  which  would  be  required  for  work 
in  the  visible  spectrum. 

Quartz  is  not  alone  in  possessing  this  property  of  selective  reflection 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    A  great  number  of  other  crystalline 
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substances  have  narrow  bands  of  metallic  reflection  at  varions  points 
in  the  spectrum,  aud  they  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  to  produce 
pare  pencils  of  rays.  With  quartz,  the  principal  of  these  bands  are 
sltaated  at  wave  lengths  of  8^  aud  21;(,  while,  according  to  Rubens  and 
Aachkinass,  the  rays  reflected  most  completely  by  rock  salt  and  by 
sylvine  have  wave  lengths  respectively  of  51^  and  Qlfi.  This  last  wave 
length  is  exactly  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  orange  in 
the  visible  spectmm. 

The  diagram  (flg.  1)  represents  the  disposition  of  apparatus  in  the 
investigation  of  Rubens  and  Aschkinass.  At  L  is  the  lamp  sending 
out  its  radiations  to  the  mirror  M|  by  which  the  beam  is  reflected  to 
Hi.  Between  these  mirrors  is  placed  the  grating  R.  Aft«r  leaving 
M]  the  beam  suffers  five  reflections  at  the  surfaces  S,  proceeds  then  to 
the  mirror  M^,  and  finally  falls  upon  the  receiving  surface  placed  in 
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FiO.  1. — IHagrum  ihowinif  «rT»njrein8iit  of  «[ipantDaniTBtiid;lTig  infr»-red»|i 

the  small  reflecting  chamber  P.  By  this  latter  device  the  rays  not 
absorbed  at  first  contact  with  the  receiving  surface  are  reflected  back 
upon  it  by  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  thns  serve  more  effectively  to 
warm  it.  A  series  of  screens  is  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  fh>m  this 
chamber  all  stray  light. 

However  interesting  we  may  consider  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  bands  of  selective  reflection,  their  chief  value  lies  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  investigation.  No  procedure  known  prior  to 
their  discovery  could  be  used  to  separate  homogeneous  pencils  of  rays 
of  these  great  wave  lengths  in  sufficient  intensity  for  an  examination 
of  their  properties. 

One  of  the  flrst  stndies  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  these 
rays  is  the  transparency  of  various  substances  to  them.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  rays  separated  by  the  use  of  quartz  traverse  rock  salt 
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quite  readily,  and  still  more  freely  the  precipitated  cbloride  of  silver. 
The  radiations  peculiar  to  rock  salt  are  completely  untransmissible  to 
rock  salt  and  cbloride  of  silver,  as  well  as  to  glass,  gypsum,  and  f  uor- 
spar.  Paraffio  in  layers  of  1  millimeter  thickness  transmits  nearly  half 
of  these  radiations  of  rock  salt,  and  a  comparisoD  with  the  radiatiou 
peculiar  to  sylvine  shows  paraffin  becoming  more  and  more  trans- 
parent aa  we  proceed  further  in  the  infra-red.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
trausmittiiig  power  of  quartz,  fluorite,  itud  gutta-percha. 

A  sheet  of  isinglass  transmits  nearly  two-thinls  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  radiation.  The  authors  therefore  employed  this  sabstauce  to 
form  a  cell  in  which  to  put  various  liquids  whose  transparency  was  to 
be  examined.  Oarbon-bisulpUide  and  benzine  were  foaud  to  l>e  very 
transparent,  petroleam  somewhat  les)  so,  and  toluene  and  xylene  still 
more  opaque.  Thus  the  fractions  of  the  rays  separated  by  rock  salt 
which  traversed  1  millimeter  thickuesdof  carbon-bisulphide  and  xylene 
were  98  per  cent  and  16  per  cent,  respectively.     The  case  of  olive  oil  m 


PiO.  II.— Tbe  ipvotruni  dlviiled  ioUi  muvm.    TLia  iibacird  part*  have  not  Iiwti  eipoMd. 

singular.  While  completely  opaque  to  rays  of  the  wave  length  51^,  a 
layer  of  it  1  millimeter  thick  transmits  20  per  cent  of  those  at  61;^. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  completely  opaque  to  both  these  kinds  of 
radiations,  and  while  cartwnic-acid  vapor  absorbs  them  but  slightly, 
water  vapor  absorbs  them  almost  completely. 

These  observations  show  as  anew  how  miirketi  are  the  differences  in 
the  properties  of  ether  waves  of  slightly  dilf'erent  periods  of  oscillation. 
It  appears,  according  to  modern  theories,  that  if  a  substance  is  trans- 
parent at  one  region  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  necessarily  opaque  at  some 
other.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  case  of  the  metals,  we  must  search  for 
substiinces  transparent  in  the  infra-red  among  those  opaque  to  visible 
radiations. 

Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  the  great  generalization  in  the  notion 
of  light  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade  than  the  simple  statis- 
tics of  comparison  between  the  extent  of  spectrum  as  now  known  and 
the  narrow  visible  stretch  inirliided  between  the  violet  and  the  red. 

This  comparison  becomes  clearer  iu  a  graphic  representation,  which 
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can  be  made  by  either  of  the  two  following  methods :  The  wave  len^hs 
DiHy  be  plotted  aa  absuissie  upon  a  simple  arithmetical  scale,  or  for 
them  may  be  substituted  their  logarithms,  so  as  to  make  a  geometrical 
scale  iu  which  each  octtkve  of  light  occupies  an  equal  space  io  conuter- 
part  to  the  keyboard  of  a  piano.  The  second  method  is  the  more 
rational,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  to  each  part  of  the  spectrum  a  space  more 
in  proportion  to  its  importance. 

The  diagram  (lig.  2)  has  been  prepared  iu  conformity  with  the  second 
scheme.' 

The  light  spaces  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  spectrum  now 
known,  while  the  sha<leil  portions  represent  spectral  regions  not  yet 
exploretl.  The  light  portion  grows  continually,  and  there  now  remains 
unknown  only  a  small  region  to  remind  us  of  the  part  formerly  in 
obscurity. 

'The  ootavea  in  tbe  tignre  are  numbered  arbitrarily  and  arranged  in  the  opposite 
diroutioD  to  the  mnaicul  octaves  on  a  piano  keyboard.  That  is,  the  octavuH  of  rodla- 
lioDS  of  niOTe  rapid  TibratJon,  which  may  be  compared  to  higher  mnaical  pitches,  are 
iipnn  tlie  left.  It  would  be  osefnl  to  adopt  some  fixed  nnmberiog  for  the  octavea  of 
radiation. 
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THE  CHEMISTKY  OF  THE  STABS." 


By  Sir  Norma.n  Lockyeb. 


WheD,  OD  retarning  from  India,  I  foand  that  you  had  daring  my 
absence  done  me  the  honor  of  onanimoiisly  electing  me  yonr  president, 
I  began  to  cast  about  for  a  subject  ou  which  to  address  you.  Cnrioasly 
enough,  shortly  afterwards  an  official  inquiry  compelled  me  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  early  doings  of  the  Boyal  Gommiasiou  of 
the  E:shibitioQ  of  1851,  on  which  I  have  lately  been  elected  to  serve, 
and  in  my  reading  1  found  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  of  your 
institute;  of  thelaying  of  the  foondatiou  stone  by  the  late  Prince Qonsort 
in  1855,  aud  of  his  memorable  speech  ou  that  occasion.  Here,  I  thought, 
was  my  subject;  and  when  I  heard  that  the  admirable  work  done  by 
this  and  other  local  institutions  had  determined  the  inhabitants  of  this 
important  city  and  neighborhood  to  crown  the  edifice  by  the  foundation 
of  a  university,  I  thought  the  matter  settled. 

This  idea, however, was  nipped  in  the  bud  bya  letterwhich  informed 
me  that  the  hope  had  been  expressed  that  I  should  refer  to  some  branch 
of  astronomical  work.  1  yielded  at  once,  and  because  I  felt  that  I  might 
thus  be  able  to  show  cause  why  the  making  of  knowledge  should  occupy 
a  large  place  in  yonr  new  university,  aud  thus  distinguish  it  from  other 
universities  more  or  less  decadent. 

The  importance  of  practical  work,  the  educational  value  of  the  seek- 
ing after  truth  by  experiment  aud  observation  on  the  part  of  even  yonng 
students,  are  now  generally  recognized.  That  battle  has  been  fonght 
and  won.  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  official-direction  of  seats  of 
learning  to  consider  what  is  known  to  be  nseful,  because  it  is  used,  in 
the  flrst  place.  The  fact  that  tlie  unknown,  that  is  the  austadied,  is 
the  mine  from  which  all  scientihc  knowledge  with  its  million  applica- 
tions has  been  woo  is  too  often  forgotten. 

Bacon,  who  was  the  ilrst  to  point  out  the  importance  of  experiment 
in  the  physical  sciences,  and  who  predicted  the  applications  to  which  I 
have  referred,  warns  ns  that  "lucifera  experimenta  non  fnictifera  qnae- 
renda;"  aud  surely  we  should  highly  prize  those  results  which  enlarge 

'  An  inau^ral  luldreas  delivered  at  tbe  Birmiughitlii  aud  Midland  Institiitn  ou 
Ootober  26,  1896,  hy  Sir  Kurmaii  Lnckyer,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  preaideDt.  I'riuteil  In 
Nature,  November  10, 1898.     Vol.  59,  No.  1515. 
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the  domain  of  bnmaD  thonfrht  and  help  ns  to  understand  the  mechaniem 
of  the  wonderful  Daiverse  iu  which  our  lot  is  cost,  as  well  as  those 
which  add  to  the  comfort  and  the  coiivenieuce  of  oar  lives. 

It  woald  be  also  easy  to  show  by  many  iuHtaiices  how  researches, 
considered  ideally  useless  at  the  time  they  were  made,  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  most  tremendoas  applicatiooB.  One  instance  saffices. 
Faraday's  trifling  with  wires  and  magnets  has  already  landed  as  in  one 
of  the  greatest  re volations  which  civilization  has  witnessed;  and  where 
the  triampbs  of  electrical  science  will  stop  no  man  can  say. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  useless  has  been  rapidly  sablimed  into 
utility  so  far  as  onr  material  wants  are  concerned. 

I  propose  to  bring  to  your  notice  another  "  useless  "  observation  sug- 
gesting a  line  of  inqairy  which  I  believe  sooner  or  later  is  destined 
profoundly  to  i.ifluence  human  thought  along  many  lines. 

Prannhofer  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  examined  sunlight  and 
starlight  through  a  prism.  He  found  that  the  light  received  from  the 
sun  differed  fhim  that  of  the  stars.  So  useless  did  bis  work  appear 
that  we  had  to  wait  tot  half  a  century  till  any  considerable  advan(« 
wns  made.  It  was  found  at  last  that  the  strnnge  "  lines"  seen  and 
named  by  Frannhofer  were  precious  indications  of  the  chemical  sab- 
stances  present  in  worlds  immeasurably  remote.  We  had,  after  half  a 
century's  neglect,  the  foundation  of  solar  aud  stellar  chemistry,  an 
advance  in  knowledge  equaling  any  other  in  its  importaneei 

In  dealing  with  my  subject  I  shall  Srst  refer  to  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  more  recent  years  with  regard  to  this  chemical  condition- 
ing of  the  atmospheres  of  stars,  and  afterwards  very  briefly  show  how 
this  work  carries  us  into  still  other  new  and  wider  fields  of  thought. 

The  first  important  matter  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  sach  a  general 
inquiry  as  this  is  that  if  we  deal  with  the  chemical  elements  as  judged 
by  the  lines  in  their  spectra  we  know  for  certain  of  the  existence  of 
oxygen,  of  nitrogen,  of  argon,  representing  one  class  of  gases,  in  no 
celestial  body  whatever;  whereas,  representing  other  gases,  we  have  a 
tremendous  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all  the  known  lines  of 
hydrogen  and  helium. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  celestial  sorting  out  of  gases  is  quite  different 
from  the  terrestial  one. 

Taking  the  substances  classed  by  the  chemist  as  nonmetals,  we  find 
carbon  and  silicium—I  prefer,  on  account  of  its  stellar  behavior,  to  call 
it  silicium,  though  it  is  old  fashioned — present  in  celestial  phenomena. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opmeut  of  carbou  in  some  stars  and  an  indication  of  silicium  in  others. 
But  these  are  the  only  nonmetals  observed.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
metallic  substances  which  we  find,  we  deal  chiefly  with  calciam,  stron- 
tiam,  iron,  and  magnesium.  Others  are  not  absolutely  absent,  but  their 
percentage  quantity  is  so  small  that  they  are  negligible  in  a  genera) 
Btatenieut. 
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Kow  do  tlieae  chemical  elemeots  exist  iadiacrimiDatel^  in  all  the 
celestial  bodies,  so  that  practically,  firom  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the 
bodies  appear  to  as  of  similar  chemical  constitation  T    No;  it  is  not  so. 

From  the  spectra  of  those  stars  which  resemble  the  saa,  in  that  they 
consist  of  an  interior  nucleus  soirouiided  by  an  atmosphere  which 
absorbs  the  light  of  the  nucleus,  and  which,  therefore,  we  stady  by 
means  of  tbis  absorption,  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  the  atmospheres  of 
some  stars  are  chie&y  gaseous — i.  e.,  consisting  of  elements  we  recog- 
nize as  gases  here — of  others  chiefly  metallic,  of  others  again  mainly 
composed  of  carbon  or  oomponnds  of  carbon. 

Here,  then,  we  have  spectroscopically  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  chemical  constitaents  which  build  up  the 
stellar  atmospheres. 

This,  though  a  general,  is  still  an  isolated  statement.  Oau  we  con- 
nect it  with  anotbert  One  of  the  laws  formulated  by  Kircbhoff  in  the 
infancy  of  spectroscopic  inquiry  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  radiation 
given  out  by  bodies  at  ditferent  temperatures.  A  poker  placed  in  a 
fire  first  becomes  red  aiid,  as  it  gets  hotter,  white  hot.  Examined  in 
a  spectroscope,  we  find  that  the  red  condition  comes  from  the  absence 
of  blue  light;  that  the  white  condition  comes  irom  the  gradual  addition 
of  blue  as  the  temperature  increases. 

The  law  affirms  that  the  hotter  a  mass  of  matter  is  the  farther  its 
spectrum  extends  into  the  altraviolet. 

Hence  the  hotter  a  star  is  the  farther  does  its  complete  or  continuous 
spectrum  lengthen  out  toward  the  altraviolet  and  the  lees  is  it  absorbed 
by  cooler  vapors  in  its  atmosphere. 

Now,  t«  deal  with  three  of  the  miiii  groups  of  stars,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing very  general  result: 

QaBeonsstarB LongeAt  Bpeotmm. 

H«ta11ic  stara Hedinm  Bpectram. 

Carbon  stars Shorteat  apectruni. 

We  have  now  associated  two  different  series  of  phenomena,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  statement: 

Gaaaongitan HighMt  tomperatnie. 

Uetallic  stare Hedium  teraperatnre. 

Carbon  stare Lowest  temperature. 

Hence  the  differences  in  apparent  chemical  constitations  are  associ- 
ated with  difl'ereiices  of  temperature. 

Can  we  associate  with  tbe  two  to  which  I  have  already  called  atten- 
tion still  a  third  class  of  facts!  Laboratory  work  enables  us  to  do  this. 
When  I  began  my  inquiries  the  idea  was,  one  gas  or  vapor  one  spec- 
trum. We  now  know  that  this  is  not  tine;  the  systems  of  bright  lines 
given  out  by  radiating  substances  change  with  the  temperatui-e. 

We  can  get  the  spectrum  of  a  well-known  compound  substance — say 
carbonic  oxide;  it  is  one  special  to  the  compound;  we  increase  the 
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temperature  bo  ae  to  break  ap  the  compound,  and  we  then  get  tbe 
spectra  of  its  oonBtitnents,  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Bat  the  important  thing  in  the  present  couuection  iB  that  the  spectra 
of  the  chemical  elements  behave  exactly  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  spectra 
of  known  compounds  do  when  we  employ  temperatnres  far  higher  thfui 
those  which  break  np  the  compounds;  and  indeed  in  some  cases  the 
changes  are  more  marked.  For  brevity  I  will  take  for  purposes  of 
illustration  three  snbstances,  and  deal  with  one  increase  of  temperature 
only,  a  considerable  one  and  obtainable  by  rendering  a  substance  incan- 
descent, first  by  a  direct  current  of  electricity,  as  happens  in  the 
so-called  "arc  lamps"  employed  in  electric  lighting,  and  next  by  the 
employment  of  a  powerful  iadactiou  coil  and  battery  of  leyden  jars, 
lu  laboratory  parlance  we  pass  thus  from  the  arc  to  the  jar-spark.  In 
tbe  case  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  calciam,  the  changes  observed  on 
passing  from  the  temperature  of  the  arc  to  that  of  the  spark  have 
been  minutely  observed.  In  each,  new  lines  are  added  or  old  ones  are 
intflusifled  at  the  higher  temperature.  Such  lines  have  been  termed 
"enhanced  lines." 

These  enhanced  lines  are  not  seen  alone;  ootaide  the  region  of  high 
temperature  in  which  they  are  produced, the coolingvapors give  us  the 
cool  lines.  Still  we  can  conceive  the  enhanced  lines  to  be  seen  alone  at 
the  liighest  temperature  in  a  space  sufficiently  shielded  from  tbe  action 
of  all  lower  temperatures,  but  such  a  shielding  is  beyond  our  laboratory 
expedients. 

In  watching  the  appearance  of  these  special  enhanced  lines  in  stellar 

spectra  we  have  a  third  series  of  phenomena  available,  and  we  find  that 

theresnlts  are  absolutely  in  harmony  with  what  has  gone  before.     Thus: 

aoMoOB  stars.. Highest  temperatnre..     Strong  beliuni  and  faint  oDbanced  lines. 

u.t..ii!«.f....    »..!<.,.»  ».....»....<'.....      i  Feebia  hBlium  and  stroug  enhanced  lines, 
Metalliostars.. Medium  temperature..  |  j,^  ^^,i^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  H^^ 

Carbon  stars. .Lowest  temperature...     Pkint  ore  lines. 

It  is  clear  now,  not  only  that  the  spectral  changes  in  stars  are  associ- 
ated with,  or  produced  by,  changes  of  temperature,  but  that  tbe  study 
of  the  enhanced  spark  and  the  arc  lines  lands  us  in  the  possibility  of  a 
rigorous  stellar  thermometry,  such  lines  being  more  easy  to  observe 
than  the  relative  lengths  of  spectrum. 

Accepting  this,  we  can  take  a  long  stride  forward  and,  by  carefully 
studying  the  chemical  revelations  of  the  spectrum,  classify  tbe  stars 
along  a  line  of  temperature.  But  which  line  T  Wereallthestarsin  popu- 
lar phraseology  created  hot  T  If  so,  we  should  simply  deal  with  the  run- 
ning down  of  temperature,  and  because  all  the  hottest  stars  are  chem- 
ically alike,  all  cooler  stars  would  be  alike.  Bat  there  are  two  very 
distinct  groups  of  coolest  stars ;  and  since  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  coolest  stars,  and  only  one  kind  of  hottest  stars,  it  can  not  be  merely 
a  qoestion  either  of  a  running  up  or  a  running  down  of  temperature. 
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Many  years  of  very  detailed  inqaiiy  have  conviuced  me  that  all  stars 
save  the  hottest  mast  be  sorted  oat  into  two  series — those  ^tttug  better 
aiid  those,  like  oar  son,  getting  cooler,  and  that  the  hottest  stage  iu  the 
history  of  a  star  is  reached  near  the  middle  of  its  life. 

The  method  of  inquiry  adopt«d  has  been  to  compare  large-scale  photo- 
graphs of  the  spectra  of  the  different  stars  taken  by  my  assistants  at 
Sonth  EensiugtoD ;  the  complete  harmony  of  the  results  obtained  along 
varions  lines  of  other  work  carries  conviction  with  it. 

We  find  ourselves  here  in  the  presence  of  minute  details  exhibitiog 
the  workings  of  a  chemical  law,  associated  distinctly  with  temperatore; 
and  more  than  this,  we  are  also  in  the  presence  of  high-temperatora  fni- 
naces,  entirely  shielded  by  their  vastness  fromtbe  presence  of  those  dis- 
tracting phenomena  which  we  are  never  free  from  in  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  experiment  we  can  get  here. 

What,  then,  is  the  chemical  lawt  It  is  this:  In  the  very  hottest 
stars  we  deal  with  the  gases  hydrogen,  helium,  and  doubtless  others 
still  unknown,  almost  exclasively.  At  the  next  lowest  temperatures 
we  find  these  gases  being  replaced  by  metals  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  observed  in  our  laboratories  when  the  most  powerful  jar-spark  is 
employed.  At  a  lower  temperature  still  the  gases  almost  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  metals  exist  in  the  state  produced  by  the  electric  arc. 
Certain  typical  stars  showing  these  chemical  changes  may  be  arranged 
as  follows : 


SUn  setUog  hotter.                      HotlHt  sUn.                           SUn  oooliog. 

CTaurl           ySPereei 

Rigel                                    yLyra 

a  Cj-gni                                                       Caator 

r  Cygni          ■                                                                   Procyon 

rtOrio 

nis                                                                                                       Arctarua  and  Son. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  first  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the 
various  chemical  elements  iu  the  atmospheres  of  stars  generally.  We 
get  a  great  diversity,  and  we  know  that  this  diversity  accompanies 
changes  of  temperature.  We  have  also  found  that  the  sun,  which  we 
independently  know  to  be  a  cooliog  star,  and  Arcturns  are  identical 
chemically. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  presence  of  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments generally  in  the  atmospheres  of  stars.  The  next  point  we  have 
to  consider  is,  whether  the  absorption  which  the  spectrum  indicates  for 
as  takes  place  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  or  only  iu  certain 
levels. 

In  many  of  these  stars  the  atmosphere  may  be  millions  of  miles  high. 
In  each  the  chemical  substances  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  portions 
may  be  vastly  different.  The  region,  therefore,  in  which  this  absorp- 
tion takes  place,  which  spectroscopically  enables  us  to  discriminate 
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star  from  star,  mnat  be  accnrately  known  before  ve  can  obtain  tbe 
greatest  amount  of  information  from  oar  inqairies. 

Oar  next  duty  tben,  clearly,  is  to  study  the  sun — a  star  so  near  us 
that  we  can  examine  tbe  different  parts  of  its  atmosphere,  which  we 
can  not  do  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant  stars.  By  doing  this  we 
may  secure  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  the  absorption  takes  place  which  produces  the  Tartons  phe- 
nomena on  which  the  chemical  classification  has  been  based. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  the  general  spectrum  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  stars 
generally,  is  built  up  of  all  the  absorptions  which  can  make  themselves 
felt  in  every  layer  of  its  atmosphere  tittm  bottom  to  top;  that  is,  fkx>m 
the  photosphere  to  tbe  outermost  part  of  the  corona.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  this  B|iectrum  is  changeless  from  year  to  year. 

Kow,  sun-spots  are  disturbances  produced  in  the  photosphere;  and 
thechromo8pliere,with  its  distnrbauces,  called  prominences, lies  directly 
above  it.  Here,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  tbe  lowest  part  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  We  find  first  of  all  that,  in  opposition  to  the  changeless 
general  B|>ectrum,  great  chaiiges  occur  with  the  ann-spot  period,  both  in 
the  spots  and  chromosphere. 

The  spot  spectrum  is  indicated,  an  was  found  in  1866,  by  the  widening 
of  cert^u  lines;  the  chromospheric  spectmm,  as  was  found  in  1868,  by 
the  appearance  at  the  sou's  limb  of  certain  bright  lines.  In  both  cases 
tlie  lines  affected,  seen  at  any  one  time,  are  relatively  few  in  uamber. 

In  the  spot  spectrum,  at  a  sun  spot  minimum,  we  find  iron  lines 
chiefly  afi'ected;  at  a  maximum  they  are  chiefly  of  uniinown  or  un&- 
miliar  origin.  At  the  present  moment  the  affected  lines  are  those 
recorded  in  the  spectra  of  vanadium  and  scandium,  with  others  never 
Been  in  a  laboratory.  That  we  are  here  far  away  from  terrestrial 
chemical  coDditioiis  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  gram 
of  scandium  available  for  laboratory  use  in  the  world  at  tbe  present 
time. 

Then  we  have  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  and  the  chromosphere. 
That  spectrum  we  are  enabled  to  observe  every  day  when  the  sun 
shines  as  conveniently  as  we  can  observe  that  of  sun  spots.  The  chro- 
mosphere is  full  of  marvels.  At  first,  when  our  knowledge  of  spectra 
was  very  ninch  more  restricted  than  now,  almost  all  the  lines  observed 
were  unknown.  In  1868  I  saw  a  line  in  the  yellow,  which  I  fonnd 
behaved  very  much  like  hydrogen,  though  I  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
dne  to  hydrogen ;  for  laboratory  use  tbe  substance  which  gave  rise  to 
it  I  called  helium,  Next  year  I  saw  a  line  in  the  green  at  1474  of 
Kirchhoff's  scale.  That  was  an  unknown  line,  but  in  some  subsequent 
researches  1  traced  it  to  iron.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have  observed 
.a  large  number  of  lines.  They  have  gradually  been  dragged  out  from 
the  region  of  the  unknown,  and  many  are  now  recognized  as  enhanced 
lines,  to  which  I  have  already  called  atteutioo  as  appearing  in  the 
Hpcctra  of  metaltt  at  a  very  liigh  temperature. 
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Bat  usefiil  M  tbe  method  of  obBerviug  tbe  chromosphere  withoat  an 
eclipse,  which  eoables  us 

"...     to  fe«l  from  world  to  world," 

a»  Tennysou  has  put  it,  has  proved,  we  want  an  eclipse  to  see  it  face  to 
face. 

A  tremeodous  flood  of  light  has  beeo  thrown  upon  it  by  the  use  of 
large  instruments  constructed  on  a  plan  devised  by  Respighi  and  myself 
in  1871.  These  give  as  an  image  of  tbe  chromosphere  painted  in  each 
one  of  its  radiations,  so  that  the  exact  locus  of  each  chemical  layer  is 
revealed.  One  of  the  instruments  employed  during  tbe  Indian  eclipse 
of  this  year  is  that  used  in  photograpbiug  the  spectra  of  stars,  so  that 
it  is  now  easy  to  place  photographs  of  tbe  spectra  of  tbe  chromosphere 
obtained  during  a  total  eclipse  and  of  the  varioas  stars  side  by  side. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  chemical  classification  indicated 
that  tbe  stars  next  above  the  sun  in  temperature  are  represented  by  y 
Oygni  and  Procyon,  one  on  the  ascending,  the  other  on  the  descending 
branch  of  the  temperature  curve. 

Studying  the  spectra  photographed  during  the  eclipse  of  this  year 
we  see  that  practically  the  lower  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  if  present 
by  itself,  would  give  us  the  lines  which  specialize  the  S|iectra  of  ^  Cygni 
or  Procyon. 

I  recognize  in  this  resalt  a  veritable  Kosetta  stone,  which  will  enable 
ns  to  read  the  celestial  hieroglyphics  presented  to  as  in  stellar  spectra, 
and  help  as  to  study  the  spectra  and  to  get  at  results  much  more  dis- 
tinctly and  certainly  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  we  draw  from  the  Indian 
eclipse  is  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  lowent,  hottest  part  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere  does  not  write  its  record  among  the  lines  which  build 
up  tbe  general  spectram  so  effectively  as  does  a  higher  one. 

There  was  another  [wint  especially  imi>ortant  on  which  we  hoped  for 
information,  and  that  was  this:  Up  to  tbe  employment  of  the  prismatic 
camera  insufficient  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  obser- 
vations made  by  an  ordinary  spectroscope  no  true  measureof  the  height 
to  which  tlie  vapors  or  gases  extended  above  the  sun  coald  be  obtai  ited ; 
early  observations,  in  fact,  showed  the  existence  of  glare  between  the 
observer  and  the  dark  moon;  hence  it  mast  exist  between  ns  and  the 
sun's  sarroandings. 

The  prismatic  camera  gets  rid  of  the  effects  of  this  glare,  and  its 
results  indicate  that  the  elfective  absorbing  layer — that,  namely,  which 
gives  rise  to  tbe  Prannhofer  lines — is  much  more  restricteil  in  thick- 
ness than  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  early  observations. 

We  are  justified  in  extending  these  general  conclusions  to  all  the 
stard  that  shine  in  the  heavens. 

So  much  then,  in  brief,  for  solar  teachings  in  relation  to  the  record  of 
the  absorption  of  the  lower  parts  of  stellar  atmospheres. 
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Let  as  nest  turn  to  tlie  bifrher  portions  of  the  solar  smroundiDgs,  to 
Bee  if  we  cao  get  any  effective  help  irom  tbem. 

In  this  matter  we  are  dependent  absolutely  upon  eclipses,  and  I  sball 
liilfill  my  task  very  badly  if  I  do  not  shov  you  tbat  the  pheoomena  then 
observable  wheo  theso-calledcoronais  visible,  fall  of  awe  and  grandeur 
to  all,  are  also  full  of  precious  teaching  to  the  student  of  science.  This 
also  varies  like  the  spots  and  prominences  with  the  sun-spot  period. 

It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  person  that  saw  both  the  eclipse  of 
1871  at  the  maximum  of  the  sun-spot  period  and  tbat  of  1878  at  mini- 
mum; the  corona  of  1871  was  as  distinct  from  the  corona  of  1878  as 
anything  could  be.  In  1871  we  got  nothing  but  bright  lines,  indicating 
the  presence  of  gases;  namely,  hydrogen  and  another,  since  provision- 
ally called  coroninm.  In  1878  we  got  do  bright  lines  at  all,  so  I  stated 
that  probably  the  changes  in  the  chemistry  and  appearance  of  the 
corona  would  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  sun-spot  period,  and 
recent  work  has  borne  out  that  suggestion. 

I  have  now  specially  to  refer  to  the  corona  as  observed  and  photo- 
graphed this  year  in  India  by  means  of  the  prismatic  camera,  remark- 
ing that  an  important  point  in  the  use  of  the  prismatic  camera  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  separate  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  from  tbat  of  the 
prominences. 

One  of  the  chief  results  obtained  is  the  determination  of  the  position 
of  several  lines  of  probably  more  than  one  new  gas,  which,  so  far,  have 
not  been  recognized  as  existing  on  the  earth. 

Like  the  lowest  hott«8t  layer,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  upper 
layer  does  not  write  its  record  among  the  lines  which  build  up  the 
general  spectrum. 

GENEBAL     EBSHLT.S     EEGAEDING    THE     LOCUS    OF    ABSORPTIOM     IN 
STBLLAE  ATMOSPHERES. 

We  learn  from  the  sun,  then,  that  the  absorption  which  defines  the 
spectrum  of  a  star  is  the  absorption  of  a  middle  region,  one  shielded 
both  from  the  highest  temperature  of  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  atmos- 
phere, where  most  tremendous  changes  are  continually  going  on  and 
the  external  region  where  the  temperature  must  ^^  low,  and  where  the 
metallic  vapors  must  condense. 

If  this  is  true  tor  the  sun  it  must  be  equally  true  for  Arcturus,  which 
exactly  resembles  it.  I  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  definite  results  as  those  I  have  brought  before  you  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  assume  that  the  absorption  may  take  place  at  the 
bottoin  of  the  atmosphere  of  one  star  or  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
of  another.    The  onus  probandi  rests  upon  those  who  bold  such  views. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  in  detail  with  the  hotter  stars,  but  I  have 
pointed  out  that  we  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  coolest  ones,  the  eviden<'e 
of  their  much  lower  temperature  being  the  shortness  of  their  spectra. 
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In  one  of  these  groaps  we  deal  with  absorption  alone,  as  in  those 
already  considered;  we  find  an  important  break  in  the  phenomena 
observed;  helium,  hydrogen,  and  metals  have  practically  disappeared, 
and  we  deal  with  carbon  absorption  alone. 

But  the  other  gronp  of  coolest  stars  presents  ns  with  quite  new  phe- 
nomena. We  no  longer  deal  with  absorption  nione,  but  accompanying 
it  we  huve  radiation,  so  that  the  spectra  contain  both  dark  lines  and 
bright  ones.  N^ow,  since  such  spectra  are  visible  in  the  case  of  new 
stars,  the  ephemera  of  the  skies,  which  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for  an 
instant  relatively,  and  when  the  disturbance  which  gives  rise  to  their 
sudden  appearance  has  ceased  we  And  their  places  occupied  by  neb- 
nlie,  we  can  not  be  dealing  here  with  stars  like  the  san,  which  has 
already  taken  some  millions  of  years  to  slowly  cool,  and  reqaires  more 
millionH  to  complete  the  process  into  invisibility. 

The  bright  lines  seen  in  the  large  nnmber  of  permanent  stars  which 
resemble  these  fleeting  ones— new  stars,  as  they  are  called — are  those 
discerned  in  the  once  mysterious  nebulse  which,  so  for  fh)ra  being  stars, 
were  supposed  not  many  years  ago  to  represent  a  special  order  of 
created  things. 

Kow  the  nebulse  differ  from  stars  generally  in  the  fact  that  in  their 
spectra  we  have  practically  to  deal  with  radiation  alone ;  we  stndy  them 
by  their  bright  lines;  the  conditions  which  produce  the  absorption  by 
which  we  stndy  the  chemistry  of  the  hottest  stars  are  absent. 

A  HEW  VIEW  OF  STABS. 

,  Here,  then,  we  are  driven  to  the  perfectly  new  idea  that  some  of  the 
cooler  bodies  in  the  heavens,  the  temperature  of  which  is  increasing  and 
which  appear  to  us  as  stars,  are  really  disturbed  Debulip. 

What,  then,  is  the  chemistry  of  the  nebulief  It  is  mainly  gaseous; 
the  tines  of  helium  and  hydrogen  and  the  flutings  of  carbon,  already 
studied  by  their  absorption  iu  the  groups  of  stars  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  are  present  as  bright  ones. 

The  presence  of  the  lines  of  the  metals  iron,  calcium,  and  probably 
magnesium,  shows  ns  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  gases  merely. 

Of  the  enhanced  metallic  lines  there  are  none;  only  the  low  temper- 
ature lines  are  present,  so  far  as  wo  yet  know.  The  temperature,  then, 
is  low,  and  lowest  of  all  in  those  nebnlie  where  carbon  flntings  are  seen 
almost  alone. 

A  NEW  TIBW  OF  NEBULA. 

Passing  over  the  old  views,  among  them  one  that  the  nebnlie  were 
holes  in  something  dark  which  enabled  us  to  see  something  bright 
beyond,  and  another  that  they  were  composed  of  a  fiery  fluid,  I  may 
say  that  not  long  ago  they  were  supposed  to  be  masses  of  gases  only, 
existing  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Now,  since  gases  may  glow  at  a  low  temperature  as  well  as  at  a  high 
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one,  the  temperature  evidence  must  depend  apon  the  presence  of  cool 
metallic  lines  and  the  absence  of  the  eobanced  onea. 

The  iiebalie,  then,  are  relativelf  cool  collections  of  some  of  the  pw- 
manent  gases  and  of  some  cool  metallic  vapors,  and  both  gases  and 
metals  are  precisely  those  1  have  referred  to  as  writing  their  records 
most  visibly  in  stellar  atmospheres. 

Ifow,  can  we  get  more  information  concerning  this  association  of  cer- 
tain gases  and  metalst  In  laboratory  work  it  is  abnndantly  recog- 
nized that  all  meteorites  (and  many  minerals)  when  slightly  heated 
give  out  permanent  gases,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  spectrum 
of  the  nebulae  may  in  this  way  be  closely  approximated  to.  I  have  not 
time  to  labor  this  point,  bat  I  may  say  that  a  disoassiou  of  all  the 
available  observations  to  my  mind  demonstrates  the  trnth  of  the  sag- 
gestion,  made  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Tait  before  any  spectro- 
scopic facts  were  available,  that  the  nebulffi  are  masses  of  meteorites 
rendered  hot  by  collision!*. 

Surely  human  knowledge  is  all  the  richer  tor  this  indication  of  the 
connection  between  the  nebulie,  hitberto  the  most  mysterious  bodies 
in  the  skies,  and  the  "stones  that  fall  from  heaven." 

CELESTIAL  BVOLTTTIOM.' 

But  this  is,  after  all,  only  a  steppiugstone,  important  though  it  be. 
It  leads  us  to  a  vast  generalization.  If  the  nebulEe  are  thus  composed, 
they  are  Ixmnd  to  condense  to  centers,  however  vast  their  initial  pro- 
portions, however  irregular  the  first  distribution  of  the  cosmic  clouds 
which  compose  them.  Each  pair  of  meteorites  in  collision  puts  us  in 
mental  possession  of  what  the  final  stage  must  be.  We  begin  with  a 
feeble  absorption  of  metalHc  vapors  ronnd  each  meteorite  in  collision;  the 
space  between  the  meteorites  in  filled  with  the  permanent  gases  driven 
out  farther  afield  and  having  no  power  to  condense.  Hence  dark 
metallic  and  bright  gas  lines.  As  time  goes  on  the  former  must  pre- 
dominate, for  the  whole  Hwarm  of  meteorites  will  then  form  a  gaseous 
sphere  with  a  strongly  heated  center,  the  light  of  wliich  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  exterior  vapor. 

The  temperature  order  of  the  gronp  of  stars  with  bright  lines  as  well 
as  dark  ones  iu  tlieir  spectra  lias  been  traced,  and  typical  stars  indi- 
cating the  chemical  changes  have  been  as  carefully  studied  as  those  in 
whici)  absorption  piienomena  are  visiibte  alone,  so  that  now  there  are 
no  breaks  in  the  line  connecting  thenebnlic  with  the  stars  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  another  tremendous  outcome — that  of  the 
evolution  of  all  cosmical  bodies  fn)m  meteorites,  the  various  stages 
recorded  by  the  spectra  being  brought  about  by  the  various  conditions 
which  follow  from  the  conditions. 

These  are,  shortly,  that  at  first  collisions  produce  liimioosity  among 
the  colliding  particles  of  the  swarm,  and  Che  permanent  gases  are  given 
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off  and  fill  the  interspaces.  As  condensation  goes  on,  the  temperatnre 
at  the  ceoter  of  condensation  always  increasing,  all  the  meteorites  in 
time  are  driveu  into  a  state  of  gas.  The  meteoritic  bombardment  prac- 
tically now  ceases  for  lack  of  material,  and  the  fntare  bistory  of  the 
mass  of  gas  is  that  of  a  cooling  body,  the  violent  motions  in  the  atmos- 
phere while  condensation  was  going  on  now  being  replaced  by  a  rela- 
tive calm. 

The  absorptiou  phenomena  in  stellar  spectra  are  not  identical  at  the 
same  mean  temperature  on  the  ascending  and  descending  sides  of 
the  carve,  on  acconnt  of  the  tremend^^  difference  in  the  physical 
ooudiCions. 

In  a  condensing  swarm,  the  center  of  which  is  undergoing  meteoritic 
bombardment  from  all  sides,  there  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
solar  chromosphere;  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  heterogeneous  vapor 
at  different  temperatures  and  moving  with  different  velocities  in  dif- 
ferent regions. 

In  a  condensed  swarm,  of  which  we  can  take  the  sun  as  a  type,  all 
action  produced  from  without  has  practically  ceased;  we  get  relatively 
a  quiet  atmosphere  and  an  orderly  assortment  of  the  vapors  from  top 
to  bottom,  disturbed  only  by  the  fall  of  condensed  metallic  vapors. 
But  still,  on  the  view  that  the  differences  in  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  chiefly  represent  differences  in  degree  of  condensation  and  tem- 
peratnre, there  can  be,  au  fond,  no  great  chemical  difference  between 
bodies  of  increasing  and  bodies  of  decreasing  temperature.  Hence  we 
find  at  equal  mean  temperatures  on  opposite  sides  of  the  temperature 
cnive  this  chemical  similarity  of  the  absorbing  vapors  proved  by  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  spectra,  especially  the  identical  behavior 
of  the  enhanced  metallic  and  cleveite  lines. 

OELESTIAL  DISSOCIATION. 

The  time  yon  were  good  enongh  to  put  at  my  disposal  is  now  exhansted, 
but  I  can  not  conclude  without  stating  that  I  have  not  yet  exhausted 
all  the  conceptions  of  a  high  order  to  which  Fraunhofer's  apparently 
useless  observation  has  led  us. 

The  work  which  to  my  mind  has  demonstrated  the  evolution  of  tlie 
cosmos  as  we  know  it  f^om  swarms  of  meteorites,  has  also  suggested  a 
chemical  evolution  equally  mj^estic  in  its  simplicity. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  pointed  out  that  all  the  facts  then  avail- 
able suggested  the  hyirathesis  that  in  the  atinosplieres  of  the  sun  and 
starsvariousdegrecsof"  celestial  dissociation  "were  at  work,  a  "disso- 
ciation" which  prevented  the  coming  together  of  the  finest  particles  of 
matter  which  at  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and  at  all  artificial  tem- 
peratnre yet  attained  liere  compose  the  metals,  the  metalloids  and 
compounds. 

On  this  hypothesis  the  so-called  atoms  of  the  chemist  represent  not 
the  origins  of  things,  but  only  early  stages  of  the  evolutionary  process. 
SM  98 12 
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At  tbe  present  time  we  have  tens  of  thousasds  of  facts  wliicb  were 
not  avwlable  twenty-five  years  ago.  All  these  go  to  tbe  support  of  the 
bypothesia,  and  amoug  them  I  must  indicate  the  results  obtained  at 
tbe  last  eclipse,  dealing  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  various  stars  of  higher  temperature  to  which  I  called  your 
attention.  In  this  way  we  cau  easily  explain  the  enhanced  lines  of  iron 
existing  practically  alone  in  Alpha  Gygni.  I  have  yet  to  learn  any 
other  explanation. 

I  have  nothing  to  take  back,  either  f^in  what  I  then  said  or  what  I 
have  said  since  on  this  subjpMit,  and  although  the  view  is  not  yet 
accepted,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  other  lines  of  work  which  are 
now  being  prosecuted  tend  to  favor  it. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  in  a  not  distant 
future  tbe  inorganic  evolution  to  which  we  have  been  finally  led  by 
following  up  Franubofer'a  useless  experiment  will  take  its  natural  place 
side  by  side  with  that  organic  evolution  the  demonstration  of  which  has 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  finally  now  comes  the  moral  of  my  address.  If  I  have  helped  to 
show  that  observations  having  no  immediate  practical  bearing  may  yet 
help  on  tbe  thought  of  mankind,  and  that  this  is  a  thing  worth  the 
doing,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  such  work  shall  find  no  small  place 
in  the  future  University  of  liirmingbam. 
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y  Gbobges  Lechalas 


Twenty  years  ago,  while  on  a  railway  car,  I  accidentally  made  an 
oliservation  wbich  strongly  attracted  my  attention.  Having  held  ODe 
eye  closed  for  a  certain  time,  I  reopened  it  during  tbe  passage  of  the 
train  tbrongb  a  tunnel.  Tbe  consciousness  of  a  profound  inequality  in 
tbe  vision  of  my  two  eyes  led  me  to  dose  them  alternately,  aud  I  thus 
verified  not  only  that  tbe  sensitiveness  of  tbe  eye  previoasly  closed  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  other,  exposed  just  before  to  tho  fnll  light, 
bet  also  that  tbere  was  a  profound  diSerence  in  the  coloration  of  the 
images.  While  in  fact  tbe  image  corresponding  to  tbe  latter  was  quite 
clearly  yellowish,  the  other  was  white  or  even  of  a  violet  hue.  This 
violet  tint,  if  real,  could  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  contrast 
with  the  yellow  of  tbe  other  eye;  bat  it  nevertheless  perBisted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  yellow  light,  thrown  by  a  lamp  on  objects, 
appeared  white  to  an  eye  which  had  ceased  to  be  adapted  to  solar  light 

This  observation  naturally  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  color  bas  only 
a  purely  relative  value,  and  that  light  of  every  color  should  appear  col- 
orless to  an  eye  wbich  has  been  in  repose.  To  verify  this  byi>othesis  I 
bandaged  both  eyes,  aud  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  1  opened 
them  again  in  a  room  illuminated  through  a  plate  of  blue  gelatin.  The 
blue  color  was  found  to  be  much  fainter,  hut  quite  distinguisbable. 
Repeating  the  experiment  with  a  plate  of  red  gelatin,  no  attennatiou  of 
color  was  obRerved,  although  both  eyes  had  been  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  still  longer  time.  Tbe  hypothesis  was  thus  disproved  by  experiment 
1  did  not  continue  the  investigation,  for  which,  besides,  I  was  not  prop- 
erly eqaipped  with  apparatus.  If  I  had  better  followed  the  trend  of 
scientific  research  I  wonld  have  known  that  Dr.  Charpeutier,  professor  in 
tbe  medical  faculty  at  Nancy,  had  already  devoted  himself  to  extremely 
interesting  studies  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Dr.  Parinaud;  then  tbe  Germans  entered  the  lists,  and 
to-day  there  exists  an  extensive  scientific  literature  on  tbe  subject.  It 
possibly  will  not,  therefore,  be  ODinteresting  to  give  a  rf-snm*^  of  tbe 
conclasions  thus  far  deduced  from  tbe  ex[>erimental  results  obtained. 
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Let  US  begin  with  a  study  of  the  psycbic  pbeDomena  which  have  beeo 
observed — that  is  to  say,  the  aensatioDS  and  perceptioas;  nest  we  will 
consider  the  physiological  phenomena  to  which  these  psychic  phe- 
DomeDa  appear  related,  and  Anally  the  theories  which  have  been  erected 
on  the  framework  of  this  eosemble  of  facte  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

I. — PSYCHIC   PHEHOMEHA. 

The  phenomena  which  we  are  about  to  describe  were  first  discussed 
iu  M.  Charpentier's  publications,  as  has  already  been  stated,  but  the 
results  reached  by  faim  are  of  a  more  complicated  character  than  those 
of  M,  Pariuaud,  wliose  first  contributiou  on  the  subject  was  published 
in  1881,  while  that  of  his  rival  dates  back  to  1877.  It  is  as  if  Begnaalt's 
work  had  preceded  that  of  Mariotte.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
their  dispute  io  regard  to  priority,  let  us  remark  that  it  is  easier  to 
begin  by  a  study  of  Mariotte,  or  in  the  present  case  of  Parlnaud.  The 
latter,  in  a  recently  published  treatise,  sunimarizes  the  results  of  bis 
experiments  on  the  adaptation  of  the  retina  to  obscurity  as  follows: 

1 .  The  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  which  characterizes 
adaptation  to  obscurity,  varies  according  to  the  wave  length  of  the 
light;  it  is  greater  thesnnaller  the  wave  length.  The  influence  of  adap- 
tation which  is  zero  for  spectral  red  becomes  considerable  fbr  the  violet 
and  ultraviolet. 

2.  This  increase  of  sensitiveness  afTects  only  the  luminous  value  of 
simple  light.  The  color  appears  brighter  and  less  saturated.  Finally, 
after  a  sufficient  time  spent  iu  darkness,  the  purest  spectral  colors  of 
feeble  intensity  are  perceived  as  uncolored  light,  the  red  alone  excepted. 

3.  This  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  is  lacking  iu  the  fovea,'  The 
fovea  does  not  participate  in  retinal  adaptation.  The  sensation  of  color 
not  being  altered  by  adaptation  in  the  fovea,  luminous  impressions  are 
always  perceived  in  that  region  as  colors.* 

Ou  reading  these  enunciations  one  is  struck  by  the  very  characteristic 
fact  that  although  white  has  generally  been  considered  as  being  essen- 
tially a  comjtles  color,  we  see  that  for  luminous  excitations  received 
outside  the  fovea  all  light,  the  red  excepted,  is  iiei-ceived  first  as  color- 
less and,  for  a  retina  adapted  to  obscurity,  remains  strongly  diluted  in 
apitearauce,  whatever  be  its  intensity.  There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of 
sensibility  which,  according  to  M.  Charpentier,  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  terms  luminous  sensibility  (properly  so  called)  and  chromatic 
sensibility  \  It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  disregarded  in  the  old 
scientific  literature,  these  two  kinds  of  sensibility  have  been  long 
fkmiliarto  ordinary  observation.    "At  night  all  cats  are  gray,"  says  the 

■  This  ig  the  nsoie  of  the  Hmall  hollow  -which  Dxlsta  in  tbe  middle  of  the  yellow 
spot  and  on  which  tbe  image  is  focnaed  in  central  vision. 

'  La  Vision,  I^tade  phjeiologique,  8vo.,  218  pp..  Octave  Doin,  1898,  pp.  47-48.  ; 

'  La  LnmiJ^re  et  Ie«  CoaleuTn  aa  point  de  vne  phjaiologiqne,  vol.  I,  8vo,  352  pp.,  I 
BibUoth^que  acientifiqae  contemporaiue,  Baillifire  et  UU,  1888.    See  p.  209,  I 
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proverb,  and  boT  often  bave  we  not  repeated :  "It  is  too  dark  to  dis- 
tingnisb  colors."  The  poet  BacaD,  who  had  an  affectioD  for  nature  so 
rare  in  his  time»  tells  aa  furthermore  in  bis  Bergeries : 


Before  taking  ap  the  study  of  Charpentier's  researches  we  will  first 
consider  the  variation  of  chromatic  aensibility  in  the  dittiBrent  parts  of 
the  retina.  To  quote  M.  Parinaud:  "Chromatic  sensibility  decreases 
from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  whether  or  not  the  retina  be  adapted 
to  obscurity.  Besides,  it  decreases  unequally  for  the  different  colors. 
The  radial  distance  at  which  a  color  ceasea  to  be  perceived  varies 
according  to  the  intensity  of  illumination,  the  saturation  of  the  color, 
and  in  addition  according  to  the  extent  of  the  colored  surface.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  for  each 
color.  The  relations  which  these  fields  of  vision  bear  to  one  another 
are,  on  the  contrary,  qaite  fixed.  The  fundamental  colors  are  lost  to 
.  perce]ition  in  passing  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  retina  in 
the  following  order:  Green,  red,  yellow,  bine.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  present  a  normal  Daltonism^ 
indeed,  in  certain  regions  one  can  observe  color-blindness  for  the  green 
and  red,  with  normal  vision  for  the  yellow  and  blue,  as  in  Daltonism."* 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  faculty  of  visual  definition — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  faculty  of  |>erceiving  forms.  This  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  fovea,  and  decreases  rapidly  with  the  distance  there- 
ftom;  but,  as  stated  above,  when  the  retina  is  strongly  adapted  the 
fovea  is  relatively  mnch  less  sensitive  than  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
retina.  The  latter  tend  lo  supplement  the  central  portions,  and  thus 
the  definition  increases  from  the  center  to  the  periphery. 

Let  us  now  stndy  anew  the  same  pbeuomena  nuder  the  direction  of 
Gharpentier.  There  will  necessarily  be  some  rejietition,  bat  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  clearly  understand  in  what  respects  this  investi- 
gator agrees  with  the  former  and  iu  what  he  differs.  A  resume  of  his 
investigations  has  been  given  in  the  treatise  already  cited, "  La  Lumifere 
et  les  Gonleurs,"  and  also  in  an  article  on  "  The  origin  and  mechanism 
of  the  different  varieties  of  luminous  sensations." ' 

"  In  exploring,  by  means  of  a  special  photometer  and  by  the  method 
of  minimum  x)erceptibility,  the  sensitivenesH  of  different  parts  of  the 
retina,  I  have  shown,"  says  Gharpentier,  "  that  the  acuteness  of  per- 
ceptiou  of  nucolored  tight  (that  is,  white  lif^bt,  including  the  different 
shades  between  white  and  black)  is  equally  great  on  every  part  of 
the  retina  except  at  the  center,  where  it  is  least.     Golor  sensibility 

■  C'eat  Tombre  de  la  nnlt,  dont  la  noire  pdlear 
Peinl  lea  champa  «t  lea  pt6a  d'nue  meme  coulenr. 
'Page  71. 

'  La  Reme  O^n^rftle  des  Sciences  Puree  et  Appliqn^ee,  Jnly  15, 1898.  The  same 
review  hud  published  M.  Parmaud's  article  on  tbe  fauctiajwof  the  retina  (April,  USS). 
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varies  in  an  entirely  different  manner;  it  diminishes  regalarly  from  the 
center  to  the  periphery,  where  it  has  even  appeared  to  certain  experi- 
menters to  be  enUrely  absent.'  ■  •  •  The  sensation  of  white,  which 
according  to  Helmholtz  is  the  most  complex  sensation,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  simple  and  the  one  most  easily  produced.  If  any 
simple  spectra]  color  be  presented  to  the  eye,  the  first  sensation 
prodaced  (that  which  requires  the  least  light  for  exciting  the  retina) 
IS  a  purely  colorless  sensation.  To  prodnce  the  idea  of  color  it  is  neces- 
sary to  more  strongly  excite  the  retina,  to  present  to  it  a  mach  stronger 
stimnlas.  •  •  • 

"Then,  again,  these  two  functions  may  vary  independently  of  one 
another,  not  only  on  account  of  their  diflerent  tocalizatioD,  bat  also 
because  of  the  different  inflnences  exerted  on  them  by  certain  physio- 
logical conditions.  Thns  I  sbowed  in  1878  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
eye  to  obscurity  increases  the  luminous  sensibility  aud  hardly  afTects 
the  chromatic  sensibility;  hence  the  fact,  inexplicable  in  the  Helm- 
holtz  theory,  that  a  simple  color  seen  by  an  eye  that  has  been  kept  in 
darkness  is  perceived  mixed  with  white.  If  this  is  taken  together  with 
the  fact  that  a  pure  color  that  appears  saturated  at  the  center  of  the 
retina,  appears  more  and  more  mixed  with  white  (finally  becoming 
entirely  white  or  gray)  in  proportion  as  it  is  viewed  more  indirectly,  it 
is  easily  seen  with  what  facility  white  is  produced  by  a  physically 
simple  excitation.  •  •  » 

"On  December  27,  1880,  1  differentiated  a  new  function  of  the 
retina,  independent  of  luminous  sensibility  and  of  chromatic  sensi- 
bility, namely,  visual  sensibility.  I  showed  that  the  perception  of  a 
group  of  amali  lamioons  points  in  central  vision  passes  through  two 
phases,'  precisely  analogous  to  the  two  phases  of  color  perception;  the 
one  of  indistinct  vision  (gross  visual  sensibility),  the  other  of  distinct 
vision  (visual  sensibility,  properly  so  called).  The  first  requires  for  ita 
excitation  less  light  than  the  second  and  may  vary  independently  of 
the  other." 

After  having  alluded  to  the  researches  of  M.  I'arinand  of  1891,  M. 
Gharpentior  continues  as  follows: 

"During  these  two  years  MM.  Mac6  de  I/'pinay  and  Kicati  published 
their  valuable  researches  on  the  distribution  of  brightness  and  of  visnal 
definition  in  the  spectrum,  and  discovered  the  important  fact  that 
luminous  intensity  and  visibility  do  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio  from 
one  color  to  another,  the  brightness  relatively  predominating  in  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum." 

These  statements,  which  are  taken  from  the  article  in  the  Bevne 
G^n^rale,  could  be  advantageously  completed  by  the  details  given  in 
the  treatise  on  light  aud  color;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
simply  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  ratio  between  the  intensity  required  for  producing  a 
Inminons  sensation  and  a  clearly  distinguishable  color  sensation  through- 
out the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 


'  Charpedtier  adds  that  this  is  erroDooas. 

^  By  direct  vieioD,  is  understood  vieioa  by  means  of  the  fovea;  «nd  by  indirect 
vieiou,  that  by  meaua  of  the  eccentric  parts  of  the  retina. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  these  ratios'  were  determined  for  an 
eye  kept  for  twenty  miuntos  iu  darkness.  If  au  eye  not  adapted  had 
beeu  tested  the  above  ratios  would  have  been  reduced,  as  it  is  well 
kuown  that  its  luminoas  sensibility  is  much  leas.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
interestiag  fact  that  the  qaaottty  of  light  necessary  for  the  perception  of 
color  remains  very  nearly  coustant.  Furthermore,  if  cue  adds  white  light 
to  a  moDO-ohromatic  light,  the  qnantity  of  the  latter  necessary  for  the 
reeogDitioa  of  its  color  remains  almost  invariable.  If  the  results 
obtained  by  M.  Charpentier  and  M.  Parinaud  are  compared,  it  will  be 
seeu  that  they  differ  but  slightly.  According  to  M.  Pariuaud,  red  cannot 
give  rise  to  a  luminous  sensation  without  color,  even  in  indirect  vision, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  lu  the  yellow  spot  all  the  colors  ajipear  at  first 
sight  as  colored.  Although  M.  Charpentier  denies  these  propositioDS, 
he  nevertheless  recognizes  that  chromatic  sensibility  is  best  developed 
at  the  center  of  the  retina.  M.  Parinand,  on  his  side,  formally  recog- 
nizes the  decrease  of  chromatic  sensibility  fh>m  the  center  to  the  periph- 
ery of  the  retina,  and  even  his  denial  that  red  can  produce  a  luminous 
sensation  without  color  is  not  absolute,  since  be  recognizes  that  certain 
parts  of  the  retina  can  not  perceive  this  color. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  German  physicists  and  physiologists 
took  op  the  study  of  the  same  phenomena  after  the  Preiich  savants, 
and,  judging  from  the  excellent  reviews  published  by  M.  Victor  Henri 
In  successive  volumes  of  "UAnniie  Psychologique,"  the  phenomena 
observed  across  the  Bhiue  are  in  exact  agreement  with  the  enuncia- 
tions of  M.  Parinand.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  German  laboratories  have  prevented  M.  Henri  from 
reminding  Koenig  and  Von  Kries  to  respect  the  riglits  of  priority  of 
Charpentier  and  Parinand.  Proiessor  Nuel,  of  Ghent,  in  reviewing  the 
researches  of  Von  Kries  in  "  Les  Archives  d'Ophtalmologie,"  adds  to  his 
analysis  the  following  reflections:  "It  seems  tome  that  the  authors 
across  the  Rhine  are  too  neglectful  of  the  preponderating  merit  which 
onr  French  collaborators  have  hod  in  the  elaboration  of  these  new 
Ideas."  Without  wishing  to  dwell  longer  than  necessary  on  this  detail, 
I  have  thought  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  first  publication  of  Von  Kries  on  this  subject  apjteared  in  1894, 
and  (thanks  to  the  review  by  M,  Victor  Henri)  we  will  be  able  to  sum- 
marize his  results.  Hillebrand  had  shown  in  1889  that  if  the  eye  be 
adapted  to  obscurity,  a  spectrum  whose  brightness  is  continuously 

'  Ltt  Revue  O^n^ralft,  at^;.,  July  15,  1898,  ji.  aH, 
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decreased  will  finally  appear  as  an  illuminated  colorless  band.  Kepeat- 
ing  this  experiment,  Voii  Kries  shoved  that  this  is  only  true  for  indirect 
vision  for  the  fovea,  altbong'h  less  sensitive  to  tlie  simple  himinouB 
sensation,  perceives  the  colors  disappear  without  becoming  whit«. 

Ill  the  same  year  Eoeoig  made  similar  obserrations. 

In  1895  Bering,  in  au  important  paper  on  the  Parkioje  phenomenon,  of 
which  we  will  speak  later,  established  the  fact  that  with  dark  sar- 
roundinga  colors  appear  less  saturated,  a  result  of  great  importance, 
accordiug  to  M.  Henri,  although  well  known  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
we  might  add. 

In  1896  Von  Kries  established  the  fact  that  in  the  fovea  the  ratio  of 
the  intensities  of  the  different  spectral  colors  does  not  vary  with  the 
illamiiiation,  as  is  the  case  in  indirect  vision.  He  also  showed  that  red 
is  an  exception  to  the  law  according  to  which  spectral  colors  appear  as 
uQcolored  in  indirect  vision. 

In  1897  the  investigations  on  visnal  sensations  rapidly  increased, 
especially  in  the  laboratory  of  Von  Kries  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau. 

Von  Kries,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Nagel,  was  engaged  particularly 
in  experimentally  testing  HeriDg's  law  in  regard  to  the  white  value  of 
a  mixture  of  two  8i)ectral  colors,  and  they  discovered  that,  even  if  it 
be  verified  by  observations  made  with  the  yellow  spot,  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  in  indirect  vision  by  means  of  a  retina  adapted  to  obscurity.' 
They  also  studied  the  variations  in  the  brightness  of  different  colors, 
a<;cording  as  the  eye  is  adapted  to  the  fall  daylight  or  to  obscurity. 
Ihey  showed  that  in  central  vision  colors  never  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  gray,  as  in  peripheral  vision,  and  finally  they  determined  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  retina  to  various  chromatic 
excitations. 

Interesting  comparisons  might  be  made  between  their  numerical  re- 
sults and  those  obtained  by  IVIM.  Charpentier  and  Parinaud,  but  taken 
as  a  whole  they  do  not  bring  to  light  anything  new.  Kries  and  his 
collaborators  have,  however,  made  carious  observations  on  subjects 
totally  or  partially  color-blind,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
later.  Ooncerning  some  of  the  experiments  of  Shermann  that  tend  to 
prove,  in  contradictiou  to  Kries  and  Koenig  (and  let  us  add  in  contra- 
diction to  Parinaud,  but  in  agreement  with  Charpentier),  that  points 
very  feebly  illaininated  are  seen  as  aucolored  by  the  yellow  spot,  M. 
Henri  objects  that  the  fixation  of  the  images  is  very  difficult  under 
these  circumstances  and  conseqaently  these  images  may  very  easily 
wander  from  the  aforesaid  spot. 

By  tliis  brief  analysis  of  the  German  researches  it  may  be  seen 
that  as  a  whole  they  have  fully  confirmed  the  results  previously 
obtained  by  Charpentier  and  Parinaud.  Before  taking  up  a  study  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  appear  to  underlie  these  phenomena 

'  It  is  imfortunati!  that  M.  Viutor  Hodt),  ordinaril}'  so  exMt,  htu  giTen  in  hie 
aiialyeia  a  table  of  itgarea  diOlcDlt  to  intwpnt. 
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it  remains  to  be  abowo  how  they  aocoaiit  for  certain  well-kDowii  facts 
wliich  have  remaiued  isolated  and  have  not  appeared  to  be  logically 
conaected  with  the  rest 

Id  1826  Porkioje  pointed  out  the  change  which  a  color  undergoes 
if  its  intensity  be  gradually  diminished;  fbr  example,  if  we  take  two 
pieces  of  colored  paper,  the  one  red  and  the  other  bine,  the  latter  of 
which,  under  a  moderate  illumination,  appeEtrs  darker  than  the  former, 
aud  gradually  decrease  the  illuminatioD  of  the  chamber  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  blue  paper  will  gradually  be  seen  to  become 
relatively  lighter  than  the  red.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  still  further 
diminishing  the  intenaity  of  illumination,  to  reach  a  stage  when  the 
blue  paper  will  appear  whitish  gray  and  the  red  paper  entirely  black. 
This  is  called  the  Pnrkii^e  phenomenon.  Parinand,  iu  a  rf^snm^ -of  his 
previous  studies  in  his  treatise  on  viaiou,'  explains  the  phenomenon  in 
this  manner:  "It  is  not  the  differences  of  intensity  of  the  colors  that 
produces  the  pbeuomenon,  but  differences  in  the  illumination  of  the 
retina  which  observes  them.  The  phenomenon  is  dae,  not  to  an  objec- 
tive, but  to  a  subjective  cause,  and  finds  its  natural  explanation  in  the 
properties  of  the  retina.  It  results  from  the  unequal  infinence  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  retina  to  rays  of  different  refyangibility,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  adaptation  only  affects  the  luminous  value  of  colors 
and  not  the  color  sensation  itsell" 

Hering,  in  an  article  published  in  18d5,  arrived  at  analogous  conclu- 
sions. He  discovered,  iu  fact,  that  the  diminution  in  tlie  intensity  of 
colors  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  Pnrkinje  pheuomenou;  this 
manifests  itself  if  the  room  in  which  the  subject  is  placed  be  darkened, 
and  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  perfectly  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
obscurity.    It  is  more  characteristic  of  indirect  than  of  direct  vision. 

In  1896  Von  Kries  showed  that  the  Purkiuje  plienomenon  is  absent  in 
direct  vision,  aud  for  indirect  vision  its  intensity  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  darkness.  ^ 

Ail  these  results,  according  to  Parinand,  appear  fully  explained  by 
the  iUndamental  phenomena  discovered  by  himself  and  Uharpentier. 
The  latter,  however,  explains  the  results  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner. By  observing  for  each  spectral  color  the  additional  iiluminatiou 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  previous  iiluminatiou,  he  deduces  a  curve 
showing  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  and  the 
intensity  of  its  stimulus,  according  to  Fechner's  principle,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  verify  the  law  which  bears  the  latter's  name. 
He  has  thns  established  that  the  less  refrangible  colors  gain  much 
more  in  brightness  than  the  more  refrangible  ones  when  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  continuously  increased.^  From  this  observation  the  Pur- 
kinje  phenomeuon  cau  be  deduced.    It  will  also  be  remarked  that 

'  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

<  La  Lumi^re  et  1m  Cooleuis,  p.  333. 
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theee  experimeats  were  made  on  eyes  adapted  to  obscurity.  UDder  these 
cirdunstsncea  it  might  posstbJ;  be  questioned  if,  when  the  luminooB 
poiuts  observed  become  sufiScieotly  bright,  the  adaptation  of  the  oor- 
reBpouding  i>ointB  of  the  retioa  does  not  diminish.  However,  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  should  result  in  increasing  the  smallest  perceptible 
difference  for  the  more  refrangible  colors.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Ohar- 
pentier's  explanation  only  differs  in  form  from  that  of  Parinand.  Aa 
a  connterproof  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  Oharpentier's  experi- 
ments on  eyes  adapted  to  light,  the  eye  being  subjected  to  full  daylight 
between  two  consecutive  observationB.  In  passing  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  a  complex  pheuomenon,  easily  observable,  in  which  the  Par- 
kiiije  phenomenon  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  effect  of  contrast 

lu  a  poorly  illuminated  church  jnat  at  daybreak  the  stained-glaas 
windows  at  a  certain  moment  assume  an  aspect  that  is  at  first  Burpris- 
ing;  of  all  the  colors,  the  bine  alone  appears  with  any  brilliancy. 
It  would  be  superduoQs  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  contrast  of 
the  yellowish  color  of  the  interior  light  is  added  to  the  Pnrkiuje 
phenomenon. 

There  is  another  foct  to  which  I  hitve  not  as  yet  alluded,  but  which 
I  have  always  observed  in  myself.  When  attempting,  in  a  iioor 
light,  to  read  fine  print  I  instinctively  make  use  of  monocular  vision. 
This  appears  to  resnlt  from  the  fkat  that  under  theee  circumstances  one 
naturally  has  recourse  to  indirect  vision,  which  is  alone  benefited  by 
adaptation  to  obscurity  and  which  is  difficnit  to  adjnst  to  binocolar 
vision.  It  would  be  possible  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  phenomena 
related  to  the  fandamental  observations  of  Obarpentier  and  Parinand, 
'  but  it  is  better  to  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures and  the  chemico-pbysiological  phenomena  which  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  characteristic  perceptiouB  which  we  have  been  diacoseing. 

It. — PHTSIOLOGIOAL  PHBHOMENA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  optic  nerve,  after  having  entered  the  eye- 
ball at  the  blind  spot,  designated  as  the  papilla,  spreads  oat  in  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  but 
which  could  iis  well  be  called  its  external  layer,  for  while  it  is  intern^ 
from  the  geometric  standpoint,  as  being  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
eyeball,  it  is  external  with  respect  to  the  tissues  which  envelop  the  eye. 
The  nerve  fltwrs  thus  »pi4)ml  out  curve  back  toward  the  exterior,  and 
finally  terminate  in  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  or  Jacob's  membrane, 
about  50  microns  thick.  This  layer  is  covered  with  pigmentary  cells, 
in  which  the  terminal  organs  of  the  optic  nerve  are  Tnore  or  less  buried. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  furthermore,  that  the  nerve  fibers,  before 
reaching  the  membrane,  x>enetrate,  one  by  one,  large  cella  which  are 
provided  with  many  prolongations  toward  tbe  external  layers.  This 
description  is  quite  abbreviated,  for  not  less  than  10  different  layers 
are  distinguishable  within  the  thickness  of  the  retina.    An  examiua- 
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tion  of  the  different  regions  of  ttie  retina  shows  that  the  cones,  which 
are  ou  the  average  20  times  less  nnmerons  than  the  rods,  alone  exist  in 
the  yellow  spot,  bat  are  more  and  more  ontnnmbered  by  the  roda  aa 
one  approaches  the  periphery.  The  cones  of  the  "  maoala"  or  yellow 
spot  are,  besides,  more  elongated  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  retina.  The  mnltipolar  cells,  referred  to  above,  increase  in  number 
and  are  only  bipolar  in  the  macula,  but  they  disappear  in  the  fovea 
which  lies  at  the  center  of  the  spot 

Besides  these  details  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  retina,  those 
concerning  visual  purple  or  erythropisitie  must  be  given.  For  many 
years  certain  aDatomiats  had  called  attention  to  a  red  pigment  in  the 
retinas  of  certain  animals,  but  the  credit  of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  this  substance  belongs  to  Boll.'  In  1876  he  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  red  coloring  matter  in  the  rods  of  the  frog,  which  nndergoes  a  change 
if  subjected  to  the  influence  of  light.  This  material,  which  remains 
nnchanged  in  frogs  kept  in  ol>scurity,  becomes  paler  when  the  animals 
are  exposed  to  the  light,  and  if  tbey  are  kept  in  sunlight  the  retina 
becomes  colorless.  Betinas  removed  in  darkness  may  take  several 
minutes  to  decolorize  in  daylight  In  mammals  the  decohirization  is 
much  more  rapid.  Boll  established,  furthermore,  that  the  color  lost  in 
frogs  exposed  to  sunlight  is  reproduced  in  darkness,  but  be  was  not  able 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  this  coloration,  which  he  was  led  to  attribute 
to  a  lamellar  stracture  of  the  rods  and  not  to  a  coloring  matter.  KUhne 
succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  isolating  the  coloring  matter  by  means 
of  a  solotion  of  bile  or  of  cbolate  of  sodium.  The  solution  of  visual 
pnrple  thus  obtained  changes  from  red  to  yellow  under  the  inllueuce  of 
light,  and  finally  becomes  colorless.  This  decoloration,  acoording  to 
Kiihne,  is,  moreover,  much  more  rapid  in  that  region  of  the  spectrum 
comprised  between  the  greeuish-yellow  and  the  indigo  than  elsewhere. 
Bed  is  the  least  active  color,  even  less  active  than  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

The  yellow  material,  produced  by  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  vis- 
nal  red,  follows  a  slightly  difi'erent  law  of  decoloration.  The  chemical 
action  of  radiations  being  related  to  their  absorption,  the  decolorizing 
action,  nearly  absent  in  the  red  and  yellow,  is  at  a  maximum  in  the 
violet  and  is  quite  strongly  developed  in  the  ultraviolet. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
experiments,  we  can  hardly  omit  reference  to  veritable  photographs, 
known  under  the  name  of  optograms,  which  Kiihne  has  been  able  to 
produce  on  the  retinas  of  rabbits  and  frogs.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that,  disregarding  certain  apparent  exceptions,  nocturnal  animals  have 
a  retina  abundantly  provided  with  visual  pnrple,  while  the  purple,  as 
well  as  the  rods,  is  wanting  in  those  aaimals  which  sleep  at  night — for 
example,  poultry. 

The  visual  purple  has  still  another  characteristic  property.    Previous 

■An  article  by  Weis8  on  the  chemioal  Iheor;  of  visiou,  in  La  Uevue  OiiD^ralD, 
UoTcb  30,  1S95,  U  freoly  made  use  of  in  tbo  i6eam6  of  tbU  subject. 
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to  the  discovery  of  Boll,  Helmholtz  had  discovered  the  phenomenon  of 
flnoresoence  in  the  retina;  Ewaid  and  Kiihoe  establiahed  the  fitct  that 
this  property  belonf^  only  to  those  parts  of  the  retina  which  contaio 
theporple.  In  order  to  verify  this  iu  a  marked  manner  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  experiment  with  an  onbleached  retina  from  the  living 
sabject.  A  retina  saturated  with  parple  givee  riw  to  a  whitish  flaor- 
esceoce,  which  changes  to  greeuiah  as  soon  as  the  retinal  yellow 
predominates,  and  finally  becomes  greeu  for  a  decolorized  retina. 
These  observations,  of  a  physical  character,  bring  us  at  ouce  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  to 
oouoect  them  witb  tlie  pheuomeita  of  sensibility  discussed  in  Part  I. 
The  theories  [properly  so  called)  which  attempt  to  explain  in  a  system- 
atic manner  the  origin  of  color  sensation  wilt  be  reserved  for  Part  III. 

From  188 1  to  1885  Parinaud  published  a  series  of  stndies  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  separate  and  distiuct  rAIes  played  by  the  rods  and  the 
cones  in  vision.  As  stated  atwve,  neither  rods  nor  visual  purple  are 
found  in  the  fovea  of  which  the  sensitiveness  is  not  at  all  increased  by 
darkness;  and,  moreover,  since  darkness  inflneuces  only  the  luminous 
sensation  and  not  the  chromatic  sensation,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
cones  are  the  organs  of  color  seusatiou,  while  the  rotls  and  the  visual 
purple  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Parinaud  linds  a  confirmation  of 
this  opiuion  in  persons  afflicted  with  bemeralopia;  th^t  is  to  say,  inca- 
pable of  seeing  in  a  dim  light.  In  these  the  functions  of  the  fovea, 
where  there  is  no  purple,  are  intact;  and  on  the  other  baud,  bemeralo- 
pia carries  with  it  no  deterioration  of  color  vision.  Moreover,  iu  Dal* 
touism  the  luminous  valne  of  the  colors  not  perceived  is  unaffected,  at 
least  if  the  retina  be  adapted  to  obscurity. 

Later,  in  1894,  Parinand  emphasized  the  rdle  which  the  fluorescence 
of  the  retina  plays  in  luminous  sensation.  Helmholtz  denied  this 
explanation,  basing  his  argument  on  its  greenish  coloration.  This 
coloration  is,  moreover,  not  essential,  as  we  have  seen,  and  there  can, 
moreover,  be  no  necessary  correlation  between  the  objective  properties 
of  the  luminous  agent  and  the  sensation  which  it  provokes;  however,  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  Parinaud  gives  any  proof  of  his  own  hypothe- 
sis, since,  as  fluorescence  constantly  accompauies  the  purple  and  never 
exists  without  it,  it  therefore  appears  impossible  to  separate  its  iatlu- 
ence  from  that  of  the  other  properties  of  the  purple.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sensation  provoked  by  the  blue,  violet, 
and  ultraviolet  radiations  on  a  retina  previously  subjected  to  darkness 
presents  the  special  characteristics  of  sensations  produced  by  fluo- 
rescing bodies,  and  that  the  highly  refrangible  radiations  are  at  the 
same  time  those  which  affect  the  purgde  aud  produce  the  phenomena  of 
fluorescence. 

However  this  may  be,PariDaud  admits  that  there  is  a  certain  difference 
between  the  action  of  visual  puri>)e  and  the  fluoresceoce  of  inorganic 
substances.    The  latter  does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  any  dis- 
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engagement  of  electricity  or  heat,  vhile  several  ezperimeDters  have 
verified  that  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  at  hand.  Since  1874 — that  is  to 
say,  before  the  discovery  of  visual  parple — Dewar  has  recognized  that 
the  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  oceompanied  by  the  developnieut  of 
an  electromotive  force,  measurable  by  means  of  a  galvanometer. 
Having  confirmed  this  observation,  Johannes  Ghatin  established  the 
effect  of  obscuration  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  the  unequal 
action  of  the  different  radiations;  in  addition,  he  verified  that  the 
greatest  electro-motive  force  is  found  in  those  species  in  which  the 
purple  predominates,  as  in  the  lobster.  All  these  circumstances  tend 
to  sbow  that  the  disengagement  of  electricity  is  principally  caused  by 
physico-chemical  action  that  has  its  seat  in  the  visual  purple. 

The  conceptions  of  Parinaud,  which  may  indeed  be  reduced  to  the 
perception  of  colors  by  the  cones  and  of  colorless  light  by  the  rods 
under  the  action  of  the  purple,  have  been  reiidopted  by  Von  Kries 
since  1894,  and,  indeed,  M.  Victor  Henri,  iu  referring  to  tbem,  constantly 
calls  it  the  theory  of  Kries.  Parinaud,  who  claims  very  properly  the 
rights  of  priority,  moreover  adds  that  SchultKe,  as  early  as  1866, 
pointed  out  the  probable  difference  in  the  rflle  of  the  cones  and  that  of 
the  rods,  a  difference  which  he  based  on  their  unequal  distribation  in 
the  retina  and  on  the  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  color  vision  at  its 
periphery,  where  the  cones  are  rare.  Schultze's  opinion,  however, 
remained  unnoticed,  but  fortumitely  it  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  purple  and  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made 
upon  it.  Therefore  Schultze  appears  to  deserve  an  eminent  place  in 
the  development  of  the  subject  near  Parinaud,  The  investigations  of 
Eoenig  and  of  Kiihne  appear  to  be  much  more  original  than  those  of 
Eries;  for  by  comparing  the  absorption  curves  of  visual  purple  and 
yellow,  in  different  parts  of  the  speetrum,  with  those  of  the  luminous 
impression  and  its  variation  fur  the  different  spectral  colors,  they 
have  truly  completed  the  results  of  Parinaud.  In  the  article  of  Weiss, 
already  referred  to,  I  found  some  very  onrions  curves,  showing  the 
proportionality  between  the  luminous  impression  and  the  absorption 
of  the  rays  by  the  visual  purple.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  retarn  to 
these  investigations  in  Part  111. 

111. — THEORIES  OP  COLOR   PBRC'KPTIOH. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  seen  that  certain  anatomical  elements 
appear  to  be  involved  in  color  perception  and  that  the  different  radia- 
tions exercise  an  intiuence  more  or  less  great  on  the  luminous  sen- 
sation, bat  nothing  has  so  far  been  said  concerning  the  mechanism  of 
differentiation  in  color  perception.  Here  it  must  be  olearly  recognized 
that  we  are  on  unsafe  ground^  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
experimental  evidence,  the  hypotheses  become  more  audacious  and  are 
oft«u  too  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of  experimental  control. 
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Nevertheless,  a  rapid  review  of  the  principal  hypotbeaes  which  have 
been  advanced  by  scientiste  may  not  be  entirely  without  interest. 

The  first  hypothesis  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  the  assamp- 
tu>n  that  for  each  wave  length  of  light  there  corresponds  a  distinct 
kind  of  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  consequently  a  distinct  sen- 
sation, bnt  this  idea,  which  at  flrst  sight  appears  bo  simple,  is  open 
to  a  very  grave  objection,  which  has  given  birth  to  the  trichromatic 
theory  which  the  name  of  the  great  Helmholtz  has  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  authority,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  tlie 
theory;  neither  does  be  claim  antborsbip,  for  he  has  himself  declared 
that  it  was  borrowed  ii-om  Toang.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  it  was 
developed  several  years  before  the  publication  of  bis  treatise  on  physio- 
logical optics,  with  all  the  accompaniment  of  general  conceptions  that 
give  to  it  its  philosophic  scope. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  treatise  that  appeared  in 
1865,  entitled,  " Klectro-dynamisme  vital,"  under  the  noni  de  plume  of 
Philips,  under  which  the  real  author,  M.  Dnrand  (de  Gros),  then  pro- 
scribed, bid  his  identity.  The  basis  of  the  trichromatic  theory  is  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  energy  of  the  nerves,  according  to  which 
each  nerve  filament  can  only  act  in  a  single  manner,  and  consequently 
can  only  provoke  sensations  differentiated  by  their  intensity.  Apply- 
ing this  theory  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  l>urand  summarizes  it  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  nature  of  each  animal  or  vegetal  function  depends  essen- 
tially on  the  characteristii!  activity  of  its  corresiwuding  nerve  fiber  or 
fibers. 

"2.  The  characteristic  activity  of  every  nerve  fiber  is  its  invariable 
attribute." ' 

Applying  this  theory  further  on  he  expresses  himself  thus: 

"  It  would  be  carrying  these  principles  too  far  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  faculty  ana  of  a  distinct  individual  nerve  fiber  for  each  of 
the  varieties  of  sensation  that  can  be  experienced.  It  is  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  the  same  agent  might  excite  the  same  sensitive  faculty 
with  an  unequal  intensity  ■  *  *.  Thus,  although  still  remaining 
invariable  in  its  nature,  a  sensitive  faculty  might  vary  in  the  degree  of 
excitation  to  which  it  is  susceptible,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend  that  two  or  more  sensitive  faculties  excited  simultaneously 
might  give  rise  to  a  compound  sensation,  which  it  would  conseiiuently 
be  improper  to  attribute  to  a  new  elementary  faculty  or  to  a  particular 
nerve  fiber." ' 

In  a  special  consideration  of  the  sense  of  sight  Durand  remarks 
that,  although  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  special  nerve  fibers  are 
correct  in  not  admitting  that  the  nerve  fibers  affected  in  color  sen- 
sations are  localized  in  distinct  portions  of  the  retina  (under  these  con- 
ditions objects  would  change  color  if  displaced),  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  a  difl'erent  subdivision  of  the  fibers.    He  states  that 

I  Page  57.  '  Page  164 
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we  are  not  obliged  to  asaume  that  eacli  kind  of  fibers  constitutes  a 
bundle  of  which  the  base  forms  a  contiaaons  portion  of  the  field  of 
view.  To  quot«  Durand:  "On  the  contrary,  we  may  conceive  that 
these  three  different  kinds  of  fibers  are  mtercombined  in  their  simple 
units  in  such  a  way  that  all  parts  of  the  retina  present  a  homogeneons 
mixtare  of  these  fibers,  so  that  on  whatever  point  of  the  retina  a  ray 
of  a  given  color  should  fall  it  would  be  sure  to  encounter  there  a 
corresponding  fiber  adapted  to  receive  its  impression." 

We  have  just  seen  that  Durand  assnuies  that  three  kinds  of  fibers 
are  sufKcient  to  produce  all  color  sensatioDs,  and  this  is  also  the  num- 
ber adopted  by  Helmboltz,  but  the  latter  attributed  to  them  the  i>er- 
ceptionof  the  red,  green,  and  violet  sensations,  while  Durand  considered 
the  red,  yellow,  and  l»luo  seiisatioiis  as  primary. 

Aa  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assume  that  the  light  waves  are  tnins- 
luitted  as  such  through  the  nerve  fibers;  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
nerve  excitations  being  incomparably  less  than  that  of  ether  waves,  it 
is  evident  that  one  must  assume  that  tliey  undergo  some  trauaforma- 
tioii  in  the  retina.  This  explains  why  the  tJieory  of  Helmholtz  is  in 
very  good  agreement  with  the  hy}K>thesis  that  there  is  an  iutervening 
step  of  a  chemical  natnre  between  the  luminous  radiation  aud  the  exci- 
tation of  the  optic  nerve.  Koenig  has  remained  faithful  to  this  theory, 
although  he  includes  a  fourth  seusation,  the  gray  sensation,  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  visual  purple.  Kxperiments  seem  to  him  to 
indicate  that  the  retinal  yellow  is  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
blue  sensation ;  the  red  and  green  sensations  he  attributes  to  substances 
still  unknown.  The  inclusion  of  the  gray  seusation  appears  to  me, 
however,  to  necessitate  the  assumption  of  a  fourth  kind  of  nerve  fiber, 
and  in  addition  there  would  still  remain  to  be  discovered  two  new 
visual  substances. 

Hering  assumes  that  there  are  only  three  visual  substances,  but  he 
boldly  attacks  the  dogma  of  specific  nerve  fibers,  for  he  supposes  that 
the  opposite  chemical  reactions  [anabolic  and  catabolic  changes],  which 
each  of  these  three  substances  is  capable  of  undergoing,  produce  the 
complementary  sensations  (green,  blue,  aud  black,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  red,  yellow,  and  white). 

Ebbinghaus  is  said  to  have  adopted  this  theory,  completiug  it  by 
means  of  some  recent  discoveries;  but  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  has  altered  the  fiiudamental  idea,  for  he  assumes  that 
each  of  the  substances  is  capable  of  undergoing  not  two  opposite 
chemical  reactions,  but  a  single  reaction  in  two  stages.  The  absorp- 
tion spectmm  of  visual  purple  has  its  maximum  between  the  1>  aud  E 
lines  of  Franenhofer;  the  yellow,  resulting  from  the  partial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  red,  has  its  maximum  decompouition  between  the  F  and  G 
lines.  But  the  study  of  a  subject  affected  with  Daltonism,  for  whom 
there  are  only  two  colors — yellow  and  blae — has  shown  that  while  the 
region  of  the  spectrum  iu  which  the  blue  is  for  him  most  brilliant  coin- 
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cides  iuvariably  with  the  region  of  maximnin  absorption  for  visual 
f  ellov,  the  region  corresponding  to  a  maximnm  intenaity  of  the  yellow 
may  occapy  two  different  positions,  according  to  the  subject  selected. 
Hence  this  peculiarity  would  correspond  exactly  to  the  existence  of  two 
different  pnrples,  the  one  red  and  the  other  violet,  the  absorption  bands 
corresponding  to  the  two  varieties  of  Daltonism. 

From  these  facts  Bbbinghaas  concludes  that  the  visaal  purple  is 
involved  in  the  perception  of  yellow,  and  the  visual  yellow  in  per- 
ception of  bine.  In  addition  to  these  two  substances,  which  are 
derived  from  one  another,  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  third,  namely, 
visa^  white,  which  by  its  transformation  gives  rise  to  the  perception 
of  white  and  gray.  lu  normal  eyes  he  assumes  a  new  substance  which, 
by  transforming  itself  like  visual  purple,  would  give  rise  to  the  percep- 
tions of  red  and  green.  It  is  quite  evident  what  an  important  r6le 
nnverifled  hypotheses  play  in  this  theory  as  in  that  of  Eoenig.  Never- 
theless, it  might  be  remarked  that  tbe  study  of  subjects  afflicted  with 
achromatopsia,  more  oi  less  compIet«,  is  snsce[ittble  of  furnishing  many 
interesting  results. 

Yon  Kries  and  his  pupils  have  for  the  most  part  been  engaged  in 
observations  of  this  nature.  Bat  if  they  believe  that  they  have  over- 
thrown Uering's  theory,  others  like  Kirschmanu  think  that  they  can 
show  the  insnfflciency  of  every  theory  admitting  only  three  sources  of 
luminous  sensations.  On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  color-blindness  the 
latter  believes  that  he  has  established  that  the  customary  division  of 
cases  of  color-blindness  into  blindness  for  bine  and  yellow  and  blind- 
ness for  red  and  green  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts. 

With  saoh  an  accumulation  of  data  some  are  very  likely  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  others,  and  hence  there  rises  the  need  of  a  synthetic 
treatise  criticising  the  different  theories  »nd  combining  them  to  form  a 
new  one  which  can  coordinate  all  psychological,  physiological,  patho- 
logical, histological,  and  chemical  data  appertaining  to  the  subject  of 
color  vision.  M.  Victor  Heuri  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  publication  of 
Prof.  G.  E.  Miiller,  of  Giittingeu,  on  the  "Psycho-physics  of  visual 
sensation"  meets  tbis  desideratnin.  A  very  interesting  analysis  of  his 
results  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  UAnniie  Psychologique, 
bnt  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  Ail'visual  sensations  are  based  on  six  chemical  processes  of 
tbe  retina,  corresponding  to  the  sensations  of  white,  black,  red,  green, 
yellow,  blue;  the  author  adopts,  moreover,  on  the  wliole,  the  views  of 
Von  Kries  and  Parinaud  in  regard  to  the  riMe  of  the  cones  and  rods. 
He,  however,  contends  that  the  visual  substances  are  the  same  in  both. 

In  a  separate  publication  on  the  visual  sensations  produced  by  the 
galvanic  current,  Miiller  announces  it  as  a  general  fact  that  when  the 
current  passes  through  the  eyes  toward  the  back  of  tbe  head  the  sub- 
ject experiences  a  bright  blue-red  color  sensation,  while  if  the  current 
passes  in  the  opposite  direction  the  sensation  produced  is  that  of  a 
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dark  greeniBh -yellow.  Here  is  a  coufirmatioD  of  tfae  ttkeory  of  reversed 
chemical  reactions  on  the  retina.  It  woald  seem  to  us  that  this  would 
be  ratber  an  argament  in  favor  of  the  three  sabatanceB  of  Hering  than 
of  the  six  substances  of  Hiiller,  bat  possibly  wo  have  not  entirely 
comprehended  his  theory,  a  disadvantage  often  unavoidable  when  one 
works  with  a  mere  r^sumt^,  however  well  made.  We  are  not  confronted 
by  the  same  difficulty  in  reviewing  tbe  theories  of  MM.  Nicati  and 
Obarpentier,  that  of  the  former  having  been  published  in  1/ Annates 
d'Opbtaln.oIogie,  January,  1895.  After  having  pointed  out  that  lumi- 
nous sensations  of  very  small  dimensions,  although  corresponding  to  a 
retinal  Held  smaller  than  tbe  rod  itself,  are  reeof^niKed  in  their  proper 
colors,  and  haviug  concluded  therefrom  that  the  same  rod  must  be 
capable  of  transmitting  different  colors,  tbe  author  assumes  that  there 
should  corretipond  to  the  different  chemical  actions,  produced  by  the 
different  radiations,  variations  in  the  quantity  and  tension  of  tbe 
electric  currents  engendered  by  them,  Tbe  short  radiations  having 
an  intense  and  rapid  action,  should  develop  currents  of  maximum 
quantity  and  minimum  tension.  These  can  only  flow  through  nerve 
filaments  of  small  resistance — that  is  to  say,  the  short  and  thick  ones — 
while  the  currents  of  high  tension  are  able  to  follow  tbe  long  and  thin 
filaments,  which  ofter  a  greater  resistance.  These  difi'creut  currents 
are  discharged  upon  the  optoblasts,  which  arc  differentiated  by  the 
infiueuce  of  habit  and  heredity,  and  hence  result  tbe  difi'erences  in  color 
sensations. 

Mach  moro  subtle  and  more  complex  in  its  details  is  the  theory  of 
Cbarpentier.  As  wo  have  already  pointed  out,  he  distinguishes,  together 
with  Parinaud,  three  functions  of  the  retina — luminous  sensibility, 
chromatic  sensibility,  and  visual  sensibility.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  dwelt  much  on  the  latter,  but  it  is  to  play  a  preponderating  rdle 
in  the  tbeory  we  are  about  to  discuss,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  function  somewhat  before  taking  np  the  consideration  of 
the  theory. 

If,  while  in  darkness,  wo  determine  the  minimum  illumination  neces- 
sary for  the  perception  of  a  luminous  surface  of  considerable  extent, 
we  find  tbere  is  no  sensible  difference  in  the  aspect  of  that  surface, 
whether  it  be  brightly  or  dimly  illuminated;  but  if  the  surface  be  suf- 
ficiently small  it  in  seen  under  a  minimum  illumination  as  a  diffused 
spot  with  indistinct  outlines  always  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  A 
sharp  perception  of  its  form  and  dimensions  re(|uiFes  a  stronger 
illumination. 

Tbe  enlargement  of  a  dimly  illuminated  image  is  explained  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  luminous  impression  on  tbe  retina  or  in  tbe  nerve  centers, 
a  foot  which  has  been  thoroughly  verihed,  but  distinct  vision  evidently 
requires  an  additional  stimulus  or  the  excitation  of  a  new  physiological 
element. 

By  means  of  very  small  holes,  a  millimeter  apart,  in  an  opaque  screen, 
8M  98 13 
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Gharpeiitier  has  Bbown  that  from  two  or  three  tintea  to  eigbt«eii  or 
twenty  times  more  light  is  ueeded  for  diBtingtiishing  the  lumiDoos 
poiuts  than  for  merely  apprehending  the  primitive  lamiDOUS  seusatiou. 
The  difi'erence  is  still  greater  for  an  adapted  eye,  as  we  might  have  fore- 
seen, siuee  it  is  known  that  adaptation  does  not  develop  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  yellow  spot,  where  visnal  perception  is  at  its  beat.  Continu- 
ing the  stndy  of  the  phenomenon,  if  the  small  points  are  successively 
illominated  with  the  difi'ereut  spectral  colors,  and  if  the  ratios  of  the 
intensity  required  for  the  luminous  sensation  and  that  permitting  a 
distinction  of  the  points  be  determined,  it  is  observed  that  these  ratios 
exceed  nuity  in  proportion  as  the  color  is  more  refrangible.  In  this 
connection  we  may  recall  analogous  facts  relative  to  the  distinction 
between  luminous  sensibility  and  color  perception.  This  general  agree- 
ment, expressed  in  exact  figures,  is  transformed  into  an  almost  rigor- 
ous proportionality,  for  the  ratio  between  the  intensities  required 
for  diHtinct  vision  of  the  i>oints  and  for  the  i>erception  of  tboir 
color  only  varies  between  l.SO  and  1.93,  according  to  the  spectral  color 
employed. 

From  these  facta  I'arinaud  oouclnded  that  the  retinal  elements 
involved  in  distinct  vision  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  color  per- 
ception, to  which  conclusion,  however,  Charpentier  takes  exception. 
The  latter  points  out  that  the  distribution  of  visnal  sensibility  through- 
oat  the  extent  of  the  retina  is  not  the  same  as  tJiat  of  color  jierception, 
which  decreases  regularly  from  the  center  of  the  retina  to  its  periphery, 
while  visual  sensibility  decreases  much  more  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fovea  itself  the  perception  of  colors  is  almost  zero,  while 
the  visual  sensibility  has  there  its  maximum.'  If  it  be  remarked 
that  luminous  sensibility  is  also  very  feeble  in  the  fovea,  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  chromatic  sensibility  exists  only  io  those  regions 
where  both  luminous  and  visnal  sensibilities  exist  at  the  same  time, 
and  moreover  that  it  undergoes  variations  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  retina,  which  correspond  sufficiently  well  to  the  mean  of  these  two 
fiinctions. 

One  is  thus  led  to  the  view  that  color  sensation  is  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  elements  of  both  the  luminous  and  visual  sensibilities.  It 
is  thus  induced  by  a  physiological  fact,  due  to  the  simultaneous  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  impressions  produced  in  the  organ  of  sight  by 
luminous  rays.  iStarting  out  from  this  conception,  naturally  suggested 
by  the  fiivcts,  Charpentier  formulates  a  bold  theory  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  recognize  the  highly  hypothetical  character,  bnt  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  deserves  a  detailed  analysis. 

In  seeking  the  passible  nature  of  the  two  fundamental  actions  we  are 
led  to  the  view  that  the  former  or  photoftssthetic  action  (being  photo- 
chemical) is  due  to  the  visual  purple.    The  second  or  visual  action 


'Correapun<{iDg  with  tbia  fact,  w«  find  that  the  nerve  oella  in  relation  with  tb« 
niMiula  are  bipolar  and  not  maltipolar,  as  elsewhere  in  the  retina. 
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presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  approximately  proportional  to  the 
absolate  energy  of  the  light,  the  intensity  of  which  has  been  determined 
in  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  spectrum  by  Laugley.  From  this  propor- 
tionality  we  may  conclude  that  the  light  acts  by  itself  in  the  visoal 
function,  being  without  doubt  integrally  absorbed  by  a  material  which 
ia  perhaps  the  pigment  of  Jacob's  membrane — a  pigment  which  sur- 
rounds and  separates  from  one  another  the  rods  and  the  cones.  Tltia 
absorption  of  light  would  heat  the  pigment  and  therefore  the  visual 
elements,  and  nught  generate  at  the  same  time  thermo-electric  currents. 
Vibrations  of  an  indeterminate  nature  ahonld  thus  be  produced  in  the 
nerve  fibers,  and  these  vibrations  should  be  similar  to  each  other  as  to 
form  and  wave  length,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  exciting  rays, 
since  it  is  the  pigment  which  directly  produces  the  excitation;  the 
visual  elements,  therefore,  can  not  of  themselves  provoke  a  color  sensa- 
tion. It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  the  luminons  sensation  independently 
by  means  of  any  spectral  ray  whose  intensity  is  too  feeble  to  act  on 
the  visual  element,  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  bluish-white  sensation  is 
produced  by  all  colors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visual  sensation  may 
also  be  isolated  by  &tiguing  the  eye  by  a  white  tight,  sufficiently 
intense  to  decrease  the  excitability  of  the  photoiesthetic  element 
below  that  of  the  visual  element,  under  which  conditions  even  the  red 
does  not  appear  colored.  For  the  same  reason  all  colors,  if  of  sufficient 
intensity,  give  rise  to  a  white  sensation,  and  hence  the  above  conjectures 
are  found  to  be  verified. 

This  granted,  the  calori&c  action  and  the  chemical  action  of  light 
both  give  rise  to  undulatious  in  the  nerve  fibers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  wave  lengths  differ,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  these 
lengths  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  one  another,  since  they  must  give  rise 
Ui  a  complex  vibration  of  a  definite  nature  to  produce  a  definite 
color  sensation.  Recalling  that  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  two 
kinds  of  vibrations  varies  with  the  different  colors,  that  for  a  given 
amplitude  of  visual  vibration  the  amplitude  of  the  photochemical 
andulation  increases  rapidly  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  form  of  the  undulation  should  vary  with  the  ratio 
of  the  two  amplitudes — that  is  to  say,  with  the  color. 

Besides,  M.  Charpeotier  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  reaction 
time  in  the  action  of  light  on  the  organ  of  luminous  sensibility — a 
reaction  time  which  increases  from  the  red  to  the  violet — while  the 
reaction  time  relative  to  visual  sensibility  does  not  vary  with  the 
color.  From  this  there  results  a  new  cause  tm  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  resulting  undulation,  since  the  undulation  of  photochemical 
origin  does  not  coincide  in  phase  with  the  undulation  of  pigmentary 
origin.  On  the  basis  of  this  double  difference  of  phase  and  relative 
amplitude,  and  making  certain  arbitrary  assumptions  in  regard  to 
the  relative  length  of  the  two  waves,  as  well  as  concerning  the  two 
elements  varying  with  the  colors,  M.  Charpentier  has  constructed  a 
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namber  of  curves  which  perfectly  explain  the  laws  of  color  miztnre, 
especially  that  of  complemeotary  colors. 

Aside  A^m  its  ingeoaity,  this  theory  presents  a  cnrions  pecoliarity 
in  giving  an  objective  basis  to  the  Eesthetic  affinity  of  colors  and  cer- 
tain soatids,  an  affinity  so  deSnitely  recognized  in  the  German  lan- 
guage and  by  the  majority  of  aatborities  on  .TSthetics.  This  affinity  is, 
however,  in  direct  contradiction  with  physical  phenomena,  since  colors 
depend  on  the  namber  of  vibrations  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  the  pitch  of  a  sound  and  not  to  its  quality.  We  have 
pointed  out  in  a  stndy  on  the  relations  between  painting  and  masic' 
how  we  had  to  recognize  that  the  (esthetic  imagination  straggles  against 
this  purely  scientiQc  objection,  although  we  ourselves  were  disinclined, 
for  the  above  reasons,  to  admit  the  Hiinilarity  of  col  'r  in  light  and 
timbre  in  sound.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  na  to  see  that 
this  contradiction  can  be  removed  by  supposing  a  transformation  to  be 
effected  in  oar  organism,  thus  permitting  the  difl'erence  in  colors  to 
rest  Ijnst  as  those  of  quality  in  sound)  on  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  vibrations  or  undulations.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Oharpeotier 
has  endeavored  since  1885,  when  he  first  formulated  his  theory  of  color 
vision,  to  verify  it  by  experiments  which,  however,  only  appear  to  have 
bad  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  retinal  vibrations,  on  which  subject 
he  has  published  numei-ous  articles  since  1890.  A  list  of  these  is  given 
in  his  article  in  the  Uevne  Gc^ntirale  des  Sciences. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  remain  alone  in  the  exploratiou  of 
this  field,  and  that  the  (lerman  school  will  devote  to  it  a  little  of  the 
zeal  it  devotes  to  the  study  of  vision. 

In  bringing  this  article,  which  is  devoid  of  any  personal  pretensions, 
to  a  close,  we  can  but  regret  its  insufficiency  in  every  respect.  Oor 
aim  will,  however,  have  been  attained  if  we  hare  sacceeded  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  sobject  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  researches  on  the  subject  we  have  specially  considered, 
and  on  still  others  tending  to  modify  greatly  the  science  of  physio- 
logical optics. 


'  Reroe  Pbiloaophiqne,  Angnst,  IHS&. 
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SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  VISION.' 
By  Shblpobd  Bidwbll,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  F.  B.  B.,  M.  ] 


The  faootian  of  the  eye,  regarded  as  an  optical  instrumeDt,  is  limited 
lo  the  formatioD  of  lamiuoua  images  npoii  the  retioa.  Prom  a  purely 
physical  point  of  view  it  is  a  simple  enough  piece  of  apparatus,  and,  as 
was  forcibly  pointed  oat  by  Helmholtz,  it  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
defects  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  simplest  tests,  and  which 
would,  in  a  shop-bought  instrament,  be  considered  intolerable. 

What  takes  place  in  the  retina  itself  under  Inminoas  excitation,  and 
how  the  sensattoD  of  sight  is  produced,  are  questions  which  belong  to 
the  sciences  of  physiology  and  [isychology;  and  in  the  phyaiologieal - 
tad  psychological  departments  of  the  visual  machinery  we  meet  with 
an  additional  host  of  objectionable  peculiarities  from  which  any 
hnmanly  conatrncted  apparatus  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  free. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  onr  eyes  do  ns  excellent  service, 
and  provided  that  they  are  free  from  actual  malformation  and  have 
not  suffered  from  injury  or  disease,  we  do  not  often  find  fault  with 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  because  tliey  are  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  but  because  with  incessant  practice  we  have  acquired  a  very  high 
degree  of  skill  in  their  use.  If  anything  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  have  learned  to  interpret  ocular  indi- 
cations when  they  are  in  some  sortof  conformity  with  external  objects, 
it  ia  the  pertinacity  witli  which  we  refuse  to  be  misled  when  our  eyes 
are  doing  their  best  te  deceive  us.  In  oar  earliest  years  we  began  to 
find  out  that  we  must  not  believe  all  we  saw.  Experience  gradually 
taught  us  that  on  oertein  points  and  under  certain  circumstences  the 
indications  of  our  organs  of  vision  were  uniformly  meaningless  or  fal- 
lacions,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  it  would  save  us  trouble  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  life  if  we  cultivate*!  a  habitof  completely  ignoring  all 
such  visual  sensations  as  were  of  no  practical  value.  In  this  most  of 
OS  have  been  remarkably  successful,  so  much  so  that,  if  from  motives 
of  curiosity  or  for  the  sake  of  scientific  experiment,  we  wish  to  direct 
our  attentioQ  to  the  sensations  in  question  and  to  see  things  as  they 

'Prom  Froceodinga  of  the  Royal  InHtitntion  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II, 
No.  91,  April,  1808,  pp.  364-365.    Bead  »t  w«ekl;  evening  meeting,  Friday,  March 
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actnally  appear,  we  can  only  do  bo  with  the  greatest  difficalty;  some- 
times,  iodeed,  not  at  all,  unless  with  the  assistance  of  some  specially 
contrived  artifice. 

I  propose  to  discnes  to-nlglit  a  few  of  tlie  less  familiar  vagaries  of 
the  visual  organs,  and  will  do  my  best  to  assist  in  tbe  illustration  of 
them.  Bnt  it  will  be  my  part  merely  to  provide  the  apparatus  for  tbe 
experiments;  tbe  experiments  mast  themselves  be  carried  out  by  each 
of  you  individually.  Some  of  them  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  rather 
difficult;  SQCcess  will  depend  mainly  upon  your  ]>ower  of  laying  aside 
habit  and  prejudice  and  giving  close  attention  to  your  visual  sensations. 
I  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  everyone  present  will  observe  all  the  peculi- 
arities and  defects  which  it  in  intended  to  demoustrate,  but  in  caee  of 
failore  I  generally  find  that  there  is  a  comfortable  tendency  to  attribute 
it  not  to  any  deficiency  in  the  observer's  power  of  oonceutratiug  his 
attention,  bnt  to  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are  not  as  other  men's,  and  are 
tree  ttom  the  particnlar  defect  which  it  is  desired  to  briug  into  promi- 
nence. Of  course,  anyone  is  welcome  to  sach  an  entirely  satisfoctory 
opinion. 

Among  the  most  annoying  of  the  eccentricities  which  characterize  the 
sense  of  vision  is  tfaat  known  as  the  persiisteuce  of  impressions.  The 
sensation  of  sight  which  is  produced  by  an  illUDiinated  object  does  not 
cease  at  the  moment  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed  or  changed 
in  position,  but  continues  for  a  period  which  is  generally  said  to  be  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  but  may  sometimes  be  much  more  or  less.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  can  not  see  the  details  of  anything  which  is  in 
rapid  motion,  but  only  an  indistiuot  blur,  resulting  from  the  confusion 
of  successive  impressions.  When  I  tarn  this  disk,  which  is  painted  in 
black  and  white  sectors,  you  soon  lose  sigfat  of  the  divisions,  and  if 
the  speed  is  high  enough  the  whole  surface  appears  to  be  of  a  uniformly 
gray  hue.  If  we  illuminate  tbe  rotating  disk  by  a  properly  timed  series 
of  electric  flashes,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  at  rest,  and  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
mittent nature  of  the  light,  the  black  and  white  sectors  are  seen  quite 
continuously,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  intervals  of  darkness  are 
very  much  longer  than  those  of  illnmination. 

The  persistent  impressions  which  we  have  been  dittcnssing  are  often 
spoken  of  as  positive  after-images. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  phenomenon  accompanying  tbe  forma- 
IJon  of  positive  after-images,  especially  those  following  brief  iltamina- 
tion,  which  seems,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  to  have  entirely 
escaped  tbe  notice  of  the  most  acute  observers.  It  was  first  observed 
accidentally  by  Prof  0.  A.  Young,  when  he  was  experimenting  with  a 
lu-ge  electrical  machine  which  had  been  newly  acquired  for  bis  labora- 
tory. He  noticed  that  when  a  powerful  Leyden  jar  discharge  took  place 
in  a  darkened  room,  any  conspicuous  object  was  seen  twice  at  least, 
vith  an  interval  of  a  trifle  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second,  the  first 
time  vividly,  the  second  time  faintly.    Often  it  was  seen  a  third  time, 
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and  somettmeB,  bat  only  with  very  great  ditBcalty,  even  a  fourth  time. 
He  gave  to  this  phenomenon  the  name  of  recurrent  vision;  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  appropriately  denominated  the  Toung  effect. 

We  have  here  a  machine  presented  to  the  iustitntion  by  Mr.  Wims- 
hnrst,  which  is  a  giant  in  compariHon  with  that  used  by  Professor 
Yoang,  and  I  hope  by  its  means  to  be  able  to  show  the  effect  to  every- 
one present  who  will  give  a  little  attention.  Look  in  the  direction  of 
some  object  which  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  discharge;  the  object 
will  be  seen  for  an  instant  at  the  moment  when  the  spark  passes  and 
yon  hear  the  crack,  and  after  a  dark  interval  of  about  one-flfth  of  a 
second  it  will  make  another  brief  appearance.  Some  of  yoa  may  per- 
haps see  eveu  a  second  recurrent  image.  Under  certain  conditions  I 
myself  have  observed  no  less  than  six  reappearances 
of  an  object  which  was  illuminated  by  a  single  dis- 
charge. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  called  attention  to  a  very  different 
method  of  exhibiting  a  recurrent  image.  The  apparatus 
used  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  vacuum  tube  mounted 
in  the  usaal  way  upon  a  horizontal  axis  capable  of 
rotation.  When  the  tube  is  illuminated  by  a  rapid 
SQCcesston  of  discharges  from  an  induction  coil,  and  is 
made  to  rotate  very  slowly  (at  the  rate  of  about  one 
tarn  in  two  or  three  seconds)  a  very  carious  phe- 
nomenon may  be  noticed.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
degrees  behind  the  tube,  and  separated  ftom  it  by  a 
clear  interval  of  darkness,  comes  a  ghost.  This  ghost 
is  in  form  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tube;  it  is 
very  clearly  defined,  and  though  its  apparent  lumi- 
nosity is  feeble,  it  can  no  doabt  be  easily  seen  by  most  p.,^  j 
of  yon.  The  varied  colors  of  the  onginat  are,  however, 
absent,  the  whole  of  the  phantom  tube  being  of  a  aniforni  bluish  or 
violet  tint.  If  the  rotation  is  suddenly  stopped,  the  ghost  stiH  moves 
steadily  on  until  it  reaches  the  laminoas  tube,  with  which  it  coalesces 
and  so  disappear.  (See  fig.  1,  where  the  recarrent  image  is  indicated 
by  dotted  lines.) 

X  returned  to  the  subject  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  the  primary 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  Yonng  effect  was  identical 
with  one  which  had  recently  been  discovered  by  Oharpeutier,  and  which 
will  be  referred  to  presently.  A  certain  phenomenon  which  I  had  attrib- 
uted to  the  Toang  effect  was  quoted  byCharpeotieras  exemplifying  his 
own  newly  observed  one.  I  found,  however,  that  the  two  effects,  though 
both  of  an  oscillatory  <;baracter,  were  in  fact  quite  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  results  of  my  experiments  in  relation  to  this  and  other 
allied  matters  were  embodied  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society.' 

In  investigating  the  influence  of  color  uiM>n  the  Young  effect,  two 


'  Proo.  Koy.  Soc,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  13a  (1894). 
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methods  of  experimentiu^  were  employed.  In  the  flret,  colored  light 
vas  obtaiDed  by  passing  white  light  through  colored  glaaees;  in  the 
second  and  more  perfect  scrtea  of  experiments,  the  pure  colored  light 
of  the  spectnim  was  uaed.  Among  other  results,  it  was  foaod  that 
ceteris  paribus  the  recurreot  image  was  much  stnmger  vith  green  light 
than  with  any  other,  and  that  when  the  excitation  was  produced  by 
pare  red  light,  however  intense,  there  was  nn  recurrent  image  at  all. 

I  intend  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  my  first  experiment  before  yon. 
A  metal  disk  with  a  small  circular  aperture  near  its  edge  is  placed  in 
tbe  lantern,  and  its  image  projected  upon  the  screen.  When  the  disk 
is  turned  slowly  tbe  spot  of  light  ui>on  the  screen  goes  round  and  round, 
and  some  of  yon  may,  perliaps,  be  able  to  see  at  once  that  tbe  bright 
primary  spot  appears  to  be  fol1owc<l  at  a  short  distance  by  a  much  feebler 
spot  of  a  violet  color,  which  is  the  recurrent  image  of  tbe  first.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  tbe  direction  of  the  eyes  i>erfectly  steady,  which  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do  without  practice.  (See  fig.  2.)  If  now  we  place  a 
green  glass  before  the  lens,  the  ghost  will  bo  at  its  best,  and  all  of  yoo 
should  be  able  to  see  it,  provided  that  you  do 
***"  *"  not  look  at  it.      Witli  an  orange  glass  the 

ghost  becomes  less  distinctly  visible,  and  its 
color  generally  appears  to  be  bluish-green 
instead  of  ^'iolet  as  before.  When  a  red  glass 
is  substituted,  the  gho.st  completely  disap- 
pears. If  tbe  speed  of  rotation  is  sufficiently 
high,  the  led  spot  is  considerably  elongated 
during  its  revolntiou,  and  its  color  ceases  to 
be  uniform,  the  rear  )>ortion  assuming  a  light 
bluish-pink  tinge.  But  however  great  tbe 
"'  si>ee(),  no  complete  separation  of  tlie  spot  into 

I'ed  and  pink  ^wrtions  can  be  effecte<1,  and  no  recurrent  image  is  ever 
formed. 

The  st>ectnim  method  of  observation  can  only  be  carrieil  out  on  a 
small  scale,  and  can  not  be  exhibited  to  an  audience.  It,  however, 
attbnls  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  liow  far  tbe  apparent  color  of  the 
recurrent  image  deiiends  [ijioli  that  of  the  primary,  a  natter  of  some 
theoretical  interest.  I  found  that  white  light  was  followed  by  a  violet 
recurrent  image;  after  blue  and  green,  when  the  image  was  brightest, 
its  color  w;is  also  violet;  after  yellow  and  orange,  it  appeared  blue  or 
greenish -blue.  On  the  other  liaud,  when  a  complete  8iie«!trum  was 
causeil  to  revolve  n]>on  the  screen,  the  whole  of  its  recurrent  image 
from  end  to  end  flpi>eared  violet;  there  was  no  appearance  of  blue  or 
greenisb-blue  at  tbe  less  refrangible  end.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  was  concluded  tliat  tbe  true  color  was  in  all  cases  really  violet,  the 
blue  and  greenish-blue  apparently  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  much 
brighter  yellow  and  orange  of  the  primary  being  merely  an  illusory 
effect  of  contrast.     (This  contrast  effect  was  illustrated  by  a  lantcru 
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elide.)  It  seema  likely,  then,  that  the  effect  which  has  beeu  spoken  of 
as  recurrent  TiBton  is  dne  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  an  action  of 
the  violet  nerve  fibers.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  represents 
only  a  traoHient  phase  of  the  vell-bnown  positive  after-iuiage,  and  it 
had  even  been  obswved  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  sort  of  way  long 
before  the  date  of  Professor  Young's  experiment.  Helmboltz,  for 
example,  mentions  the  case  of  a  positive  after-image  which  seemed  to 
disappear  and  then  to  brighten  up  again; 
bat  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  seeming 
disappearance  was  illusory. 

M.  Cbari>entier,  of  Nancy,  whose  name  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  Urst  to 
notice  and  record  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
which,  in  some  form  of  other,  must  present 
itself  many  times  daily  to  every  person  who 
is  not  blind,  bnt  which,  until  about  six  years 
ago,  hiul  been  absolutely  and  universally 
ignored.  Tlie  law  which  is  ass4x;iated  with 
Charpeutier's  name  is  this :  When  darkness 

is  followed  by  light,  the  stimulus  which  the  retina  at  first  receives,  and 
which  causes  the  sensation  of  luminosity,  is  succee^led  by  a  brief  jieriod 
of  insensibility,  resulting  in  the  sensation  of  momentary  darkness. 
It  a))pear8  that  the  dark  period  begins  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  second 
alter  the  light  liivs  first  beeu  admitted  to  the  eye,  and  lasts  for  about 
an  equal  time.    The  whole  alteration  from  light  to  darkness  and  back 
again  to  light  Is  performed  so  rapidly  that  ext^ept 
under  certain  conditions,  which,  however,  o<'^'ur  fre- 
quently enough,  it  can  not  be  detected. 

The  apparatus  which  Gharpeutior  employed  for 
demonstrating  and  measuring  the  duration  of  this 
effect  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  blackened  disk 
with  a  white  sector  mounted  upon  au  axis.  When 
the  disk  is  illuminated  by  suulight  and  turned  ratlier 
slowly,  there  appears  upou  the  white  sector  close 
behind  its  leading  edge  a  narrow  but  well-defined 
dark  band.  (See  fig.  3.)  The  portion  of  the  retina 
which  is  a|iparently  occupied  at  any  moment  by  the 
Fia.  4.  dark   band   is   that  upou  which  the  light  refieeted 

by  the  leading  edge  of  the  white  sector  has  fallen 
one-sixtieth  of  a  second  previously. 

But  no  special  apparatus  is  required  to  show  the  dark  reaction ;  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  an  exceedingly  common  phenomenon.  In  figure  4  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  illostrate  what  anyone  may  see  if  he  simply 
moves  his  hands  between  his  eyes  and  the  sky  or  auy  strongly  illumi- 
nated white  surface.  The  hand  appears  to  be  followeil  by  a  dark  oat- 
line  sejiarated  from  it  by  a  bright  interval.     The  same  kind  of  thing 
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bsppeos  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  whenever  a  dark  object  moTes 
across  a  brigfa  t  backgroaiid,  or  a  bright  object  across  a  dark  background. 
Id  order  to  see  tlie  efi^t  distinctly  by  Obarpentier's  origioal  method 
the  illumination  must  be  strong.  If,  however,  the  arraogement  is 
slightly  varied,  bo  that  transmitted  instead  of  reflected  tight  is  made 
Dse  of.  comparatively  feeble illomination  is  sufQcieiit.  A  very  effective 
way  is  to  turn  a  small  metal  disk  having  an  open  sector  of  about  60°  in 
front  of  a  sheet  of  groand  or  opal  glass,  behind  which  is  a  lamp.  By  ao 
arrangement  of  this  kind  upon  a  larger  scale  the  effect  may  easily  be 
rendered  visible  to  an  audience.  The  eyes  shoald  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  disk  in  its  rotation,  bat  should  be  directed  steadily  apon  the 
cerit«r. 

The  acute  and  educates!  vision  of  Oharpentier  enabled  him,  even 
when  working  with  his  black  and  white  disk,  to  detect  the  existence, 
ander  favorable  conditions,  of  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  dark 
band  of  greatly  diminished  intensity,  though  lie  remarks  that  the  obser- 
vation is  a  very  dilQcnlt  one.  What  is  probably  the  same  effect  can, 
however,  be  shown  quite  easily  in  a  different 
^       ■*■  manner.     If  a  disk  with  a  very  narrow  radial 

slit,  one-flftieth  of  an  inch  or  one-half  milli- 
meter wide,  is  caused  to  rotate  at  the  rate  of 
aboutonetnrn  per  second  iu  front  of  a  bright 
background,  sut^h  as  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
with  a  lamp  behind  it,  the  moving  slit 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fan-shaped 
luminoUH  patch,  the  brightness  of  which 
diminishes  with  tlie  distance  from  the  lead- 
ing edge.  And  if  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  center  of  the  disk  it  will  be  noticed 
f^  ^  that  this  bright  image  is  streaked   with  a 

number  of  dark  radial  bands,  suggestive  of 
the  ribs  or  sticks  of  the  fan.  Near  the  circumference  as  many  as  four 
or  five  such  dark  streaks  can  be  distinguished  without  difficulty; 
toward  the  center  they  are  less  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  overlapping 
of  the  successive  images  of  the  slit.'  (The  effect  was  demonstrated 
by  means  of  a  rotating  disk  in  the  lantern,  and  is  roughly  indicated 
iu  flg.  5.) 

The  dork  reaction  known  as  the  Charpentier  effect  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  illumination.  There  is  also  a  dark  reaction 
of  a  very  short  duration  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  illamination,  I 
should  explain  that,  owing  to  what  is  called  the  proper  light  of  the 
retina,  ordinary  darkness  does  not  appear  absolutely  black.  Even  in  a 
dark  room  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  eyes  carefully  covered,  thereis 
always  some  seusation  of  luminosity  which  would  be  auERcient  to  show 
up  a  really  black  image,  if  one  could  be  produced.     Sow  the  darkness 

'  Proc.  Ri>f.  Soo.,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  142  (1894).  A  Bimilnr  ol>Herratiun  was  ilescribed  by 
Charpentier,  Coiuptes  Keudnti,  Joauar;,  I89<i. 
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which  is  experienced  after  the  extinction  of  a  ligat  is  for  a  Hmall  frac- 
tion of  a  second  more  intense  than  common  darkness. 

I  believe  that  the  first  mention  of  this  dark  reaction  occnrs  in  the 
article  which  I  contributed  to  Katnre  in  1886,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  when  the  cnrrent  was  cat  off  from  an  illuminated  vacnam  tube 
"  the  luminous  im^e  was  almost  instantly  replaced  by  a  correspouding 
image  which  appeared  to  be  intensely  black  upon  a  lees  dark  back- 
ground,'* and  which  was  estimated  to  last  from  one  fourth  to  one-half 
of  asecond.  "Abnormal  darkuess,"  it  was  added,  "follows  as  a  reac- 
tion after  the  luminosity." 

In  the  Eoyal  Society  paper,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the  point 
isfortber  discussed,  and  a  method  is  described  by  which  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion may  be  easily  exhibited  and  its  duration  approximately  measured. 
If  a  translucent  disk  made  of  stout  drawing  paper  and  having  an  open 
sector  ia  caused  to  rotate  slowly  in  front  of  a  luminous  biickground,  a 
narrow  radial  dark  hand  like  a  streak  of  black  paint  appears  upon  the 
paper  very  near  the  edge  which  follows  the  open  sector.  From  the 
space  covered  by  this  baud  when  the  disk  _ 

was  rotating  at  a  known  speed,  the  duration 
of  the  dark  reaction  was  estimated  to  be 
aboat  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  (The  experi- 
ment was  shown  iind  is  illustrated  in  fig.  6.) 

One  more  interesting  point  should  be 
noticed  in  the  train  of  visual  phenomena 
which  attend  a  period  of  illumination.  The 
sensation  of  luminosity  which  ia  excite«l  when 
light  first  strikes  the  eye  is  for  about  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  second  much  more  intense  than 
it  subset^uently  becomes.    This  is  shown  by  fm  b. 

the  fact  that  the  bright  band   intervening 

between  the  leading  edge  of  the  white  sector  of  a  Oharpentier  disk 
and  the  dark  band  appears  to  be  much  more  strongly  illuminated  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  sector. 

I  propose  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
vision  which  occupied  my  attention  toward  the  end  of  last  year.' 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr,  C.  E.  Benham  brought  out  a 
pretty  little  toy  which  he  called  the  artificial  spectrum  top.  It  consists 
of  a  cardboard  disk,  one  half  of  which  ia  painted  black,  while  on  the 
other  half  are  drawn  four  successive  groups  of  concentric  black  lines 
atdiflierent  distances  from  the  center.  When  the  disk  rotates  rather 
slowly  each  group  of  bla<;k  lines  generally  appears  to  assume  a  different 
color,  the  nature  of  which  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  rotation  and 
the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  light.  Under  the  best  conditions  the 
inner  and  outer  groups  of  lines  become  bright  red  and  dark  blae;  at  the 
same  time  the  intermediate  groups  also  appear  tinted,  but  the  hnea 

iProo.Roy.Soc.Vol.LX,  p.370(1896). 
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which  they  assame  are  rather  uucertain  and  difficalt  to  specify.  By 
far  the  most  strikiog  of  the  colors  exhibited  by  the  top  is  the  red, 
and  next  to  that  the  btae.  This  latter,  however,  is  sometimes  described 
as  blaish  green.    (The  top  was  eshibited  as  a  lantern  slide.) 

My  recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  cause  of 
the  remarkably  bright  red  color,  and  alKo  that  of  the  blae.  The  more 
feeble  tints  of  the  two  intermediate  gronpR  of  lines  perhaps  result  from 
similar  oanses  io  a  niodtflnd  form,  bnt  these  I  have  not  yet  investigated. 

In  the  red  color  we  have  another  atrtking  example  of  an  exceedingly 
common  phenomenon  which  is  habitaally  disregarded;  indeed,  I  can 
find  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  noticed  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that 
whenever  a  bright  image  is  suddenly  formed  u))on  tlie  retina  after  a 
period  of  comparative  darkness,  this  image  appears  for  a  short  time  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  colored  border,  the  color  nnder  ordinary 
conditions  of  illumination  being  red.  If  the  light  is  very  strong  the 
transient  border  is  greenish  blue.  Sometimes  both  red  and  blue 
borders  appear  together,  the  blue  being  inside  the  red.'  The  color 
generally  seen  is,  however,  red,  and  it  is  most  conspicuous  with  good 
lamplight. 

This  observation  was  first  made  in  the  following  manner:  A  black- 
ened zinc  plate  with  a  small  round  hole  in  it  is  fixed  over  a  larger  hole 
in  a  wooden  board;  the  hole  in  the  zinc  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
thin  wbite  writing  paper.  Thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  shari>Iy 
defined  translucent  disk  which  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  opaque 
substance.  An  arrangement  is  made  for  covering  the  translucent  disk 
with  a  shutter  which  can  be  opened  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  strong 
spring.  If  this  apparatus  is  held  between  the  eyes  and  a  lamp,  and 
the  translucent  disc  is  suddenly  disclosed  by  working  the  shutter,  the 
disk  appears  for  a  short  time  to  be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  bor- 
der. The  width  of  the  border  is  perhaps  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch, 
or  1  millimeter,  and  the  apftearantte  lasts  for  something  like  one-tenth 
of  a  second.  Most  people  are  at  first  quite  unable  to  recognize  this 
eQ'ect,  the  difficulty  being  not  to  see  it,  but  to  know  that  one  sees  it. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  visual  observations  gener^illy  per- 
ceive it  without  any  dilQculty  when  they  know  what  to  look  for,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  be  quite  evident  to  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old,  which 
had  not  a<lvanced  very  fur  in  the  education  of  its  eyes. 

The  ol>servation  is  made  rather  less  difficalt  by  a  further  device.  If 
the  disk  is  divided  into  two  ])arts  by  an  opaque  strip  across  the  mid- 
dle, it  is  clear  that  each  half  disk  will  have  its  red  border,  and,  if  the 
strip  is  made  sufficiently  narrow,  the  red  borders  along  its  edges  will 
meet,  or  perhaps  overlap,  and  the  whole  strip  will,  for  a  moment  after 
the  shutter  is  opened,  appear  red.  A  disk  was  prepared  by  gumming 
across  the  paper  a  strip  of  tin  foil  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  wide. 

'  I  have  recsDtlr  ehown  that  th«  greenisb-blue  border  is  simply  the  "negative 
after-image"  uC  the  red  ooe.     April  24. 
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The  effect  prodnced  when  sacb  a  disc  is  exposed  is  iudicsted  \a  figure 
7,  the  red  color  being  represented  by  shadiug. 

A  simpler  apparatus  is,  however,  qnite  sufficient  for  showing  the 
effect,'  and  with  practice  one  can  even  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  it 
without  any  artificial  aid  at  all.  I  have  many  times  noticed  flashes  of 
red  upon  the  black  letters  of  a  book  that  I  was  reading,  or  upon  the 
edges  of  the  page.  Bright  metallic  or  polished  objects  often  show  it 
when  they  pass  across  the  field  of  vision  in  consequence  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  and  it  was  an  accidental  obserratioD  of  this  kind 
which  suggested  the  following  easy  way  of  exhibiting  the  efifect  expw- 
iineutally : 

An  electric  lamp  was  fixed  behind  a,  round  hole  in  a  sheet  of  metal 
which  was  attached  to  a  board.    The  hole  was  covered  with  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  writing  paper,  making  a  bright  disk  of  nearly  uni- 
form luminosity.    When  this  was  moved  rather  quickly,  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  or  round  and  round 
in  a  small  circle,  the  edges  of  the 
streaks  of  light  thus  formed  appeared 
to  be  bordereii  with  re<l. 

If  this  experiment  is  performed  with 
a  strong  light,  the  hole  becomes  bor- 
dered wiib  greenish  bine  instead  of 
red.  With  au  intermediate  degree  of 
illumination  both  blue  and  red  may 
be  seen  together,  the  blue  being 
inside  the  red.  y^^  , 

Most  of  the  effects  that  have  so  far 
been  described  were  produced  by  transmitted  light,  but  reflected  light 
will  show  them  equally  well.  If  you  place  a  printed  l>ook  before  you 
near  a  good  lamp  and  interpose  a  dark  screen  l>efore  your  eyes,  then, 
when  the  screen  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  printed  letters  will  for  a 
moment  appear  red,  quickly  changing  to  bhick.  Some  practice  is 
required  before  this  observation  can  be  made  satisfactorily,  but  by  a 
simple  device  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  the  image  of  the  letters  before 
the  redness  has  had  time  to  disappear^  tbe  color  then  becomes  quite 
easily  perceptible.  Hold  two  screens  together  side  by  side,  a  black 
one  and  a  white  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  triaugular  open- 
ing left  between  tbem.  In  tbe  first  place  let  tbe  black  screen  cover  the 
printing,  then  quickly  move  tbe  screens  sideways  so  that  the  printed 
letters  may  be  for  a  moment  exposed  to  view  through  the  gap,  stop- 
ping tbe  movement  as  soon  as  the  page  is  covered  by  the  white  screen. 
Daring  the  brief  glimpse  that  will  be  had  of  tbe  black  letters  while 
they  are  beneath  tbe  gap,  tbey  wUl,  if  the  illumination  is  snitable, 
appear  to  bfl  bright  red. 

We  may  go  a  step  fbrther.    Cut  out  a  disk  of  white  cardboard,  divide 

'  See  Nature,  VoL  LV,  p.  367  (February  18, 1897). 
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it  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  Btraight  line  throngh  the  center,  and  paint 
one  half  blacli.  At  the  junction  of  the  black  and  white  {mrtioDs  cat 
ont  a  gap  which  may  conveniently  be  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  abont 
45°.  {See  fig.  8.)  Stick  a  long  pin  through  the  ceuter  and  hold  the 
anaageuieiit  by  the  pointed  end  of  the  pin  a  few  inches  above  a  printed 
page  near  a  good  light.  Make  the  disk  spin  at  tbe  rate  of  aboat  five  or 
BIX  turns  a  second  by  strikiag  tbe  edge  with 
^       *■  the  finger.     As  before,  the  letters,  wfaen 

seeu  through  the  g^,  will  appear  red,  and 
persistence  will  render  the  repeated  impres- 
sions almost  continuous.  Can  must  be 
taken  that  tbe  disk  does  not  cast  a  shadow 
upon  tbe  priuting,  and  that  the  intensity  «f 
the  illamination  is  properly  adjusted.  I 
have  here  several  ratber  more  elaborate 
contrivances  for  making  disks  rotate. 
In  none  of  these  experiments  does  an 
y„  ^  extended  black  surface  ever  appear  red,  bnt 

only  black   dots  or  lines,   which  may,  of 
course,  have  the  form  of  letters.     And  tbe  lines  must  not  be  too  thick; 
if  their  thickness  ia  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  or  1 
millimeter,  the  lines,  as  seen  by  an  observer  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet, 
do  not  become  red  throughout,  bnt  only  along  their  edges.    The  red 
appearance  is,  in  fact,  not  due  to  the  black  lines  themselves  at  all ;  theae 
serve  merely  as   a    background  for 
showing  up   tbe   red    border  which 
fringes  externally  the  white  portions 
of  the  paper,  and  tbe  width  of  tins 
border  does  not  exceed   about  one- 
fifth  of  a  degree. 

(By  means  of  a  large  rotating  disk 
some  designs  in  black  lines  and  let- 
ters  were   made  to  appear  red,  the 
efi'ect  being  visible  in  all  parts  of  the    | 
theater.)  ^.^  ,  - 

When  the  disk  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  tbe  black  lines  appear  at  first  sight  to  become  dark 
blue.  Attentive  observation,  however,  shows  that  the  apparently  blue 
tint  '\&  not  formed  upon  the  lines  themselves,  as  tbe  red  tint  was,  but 
apon  the  white  ground  just  outside  them.  This  introduces  to  our  notice 
another  border  phenomenon  which  seems  to  present  itself  when  a  dark 
patch  is  suddenly  formed  on  a  bright  ground,  for  that  is  essentially  what 
takes  place  when  the  disc  is  turned  the  reverse  way.  I  made  some 
attempts  to  obtain  more  direct  evidence  that  such  a  dark  patch 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  have  a  blue  border,  and  after  some  trouble 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 
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A  circular  apertare  was  cat  Id  a  wooded  board  and  covered  with 
white  paper;  alampwas  placed  behind  the  board,  and  thas  abright 
disc  was  obtained,  as  in  the  former  experiment.  An  arrangement  was 
prepared  by  metuis  of  which  one-balf  of  this  bright  disk  could  be  sud- 
denly covered  by  a  metal  shutter,  and  it  was  found  that  when  this 
was  done  a  narrow  bine  band  appeared  on  the  bright  ground  just 
beyond  aud  adjoining  the  edge  of  the  shatter  when  it  Lad  come  to  rest. 
The  blue  baud  lasted  for  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  it  seemed  to 
disappear  by  retreating  into  the'  black  edge  of  the  shutter.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  it  in  figure  9,  where  the  shaded 
band  indicates  the  bine  border. 

We  have  then  to  acoonnt,  if  possible,  for  the  two  facts  that  in  the 
formation  of  these  transient  borders  the  red  sensatiou  occurs  in  a 
portion  of  the  retiua  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
light,  while  the  blue  occurs  in  a  portion  which  is  exposed  to  unchanged 
illumination.  Accepting  the  Young- Helm  holtz  theory  of  color  vision, 
the  effects  must,  I  thinli,  be  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  aSection  of 
the  red  nerve  fibers.  When  the  various  nerve  fibers  occupying  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  the  retina  are  suddenly  stimulated  by  white  or  yellow 
light  of  moderate  intensity,  the  immediately  surrounding  red  nerve 
fibers  are  for  a  short  period  excited  sympathetically,  while  the  violet 
and  green  fibers  are  not  so  excited,  or  in  a  much  les»  degree.  And 
again,  when  light  is  suddenly  cut  off  Irom  a  patch  in  a  bright  field, 
there  occurs  an  insensitive  reaction  in  the  red  fibers  just  outside  tlie 
darkened  patch,  in  virtue  of  which  thoy  cease  for  a  moment  to  respond 
to  the  luminous  BtiiDulflus;  the  green  and  violet  fibers,  by  coutinuiug 
to  respond  uninterruptedly,  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a  blue  border. 

Whether  or  not  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested  is  correct  in 
all  its  details,  it  is,  I  thinli,  sufSciently  obvious  that  the  red  and  blue 
colors  of  Bcubam'stop  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  causes  as  the  colors 
observed  in  my  own  experiments,  for  the  essential  conditions  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  among  many  curious  phenomena  which 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  my  investigatiou.  It  is  uot 
improbable  that  a  careful  study  of  the  subjective  effects  produced  by 
intermittent  illumination  would  lead  to  results  tending  to  clear  up 
many  doubtful  jwints  in  the  theory  of  color  vision. 
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By  G.    H,    NiBWENGLOWSKI. 


Color  photography  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Within  the  last  year 
there  have  been  uuineroas  exhibitions  of  color  photographs,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  whivli  is  that  recently  established  on  the  boulevard  dea 
Italiens  by  the  brothers  Luiuiere  of  Lyoos.  The  time  is  therefore 
apjiropriate  to  give  a  brief  review  and  comparison  of  the  various  proc 
esses  of  photographic  reprodnction  in  colors  which  have  thus  far  been 
proposed. 

Methods  of  oolor  photography  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  The 
first  class  contains  those  which  give  at  a  single  direct  operation  a  proof 
in  colors. 

Many  of  the  direct  processes  are  variations  of  the  method  called  the 
destraotion  of  colors,  originated  by  Charles  Cros,  and  described  by  him 
as  follows  in  the  Monitear  de  la  Photographic  (1881,  p.  67)  under  the 
title  of  direct  polychromy: 

"The  fundamental  experiment  upon  which  polychromy  is  founded  is 
this: 

"A  glass  plate  is  coated  first  with  collodion  dyed  red  with  cartha- 
mine.  To  this  is  added  a  second  coat  of  gelatine  dyed  blue  with 
phyllocyanine,  and  finally  a  coat  of  collodion  dyed  yellow  with  tumeric 

"  Upon  subjecting  this  plate  to  an  image  formed  in  green,  yellow, 
and  orange  light  the  following  occurs: 

"The  green  light  prodiK^es  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  yellow  and 
blue  coatings,  but  is  absorbed  in  the  red  coating  and  decolorizes  the 
carthamiue.  Thus  there  remains  only  yellow  and  blue  at  this  point  in 
the  coatings  of  the  glass  plate,  and  these  two  i^lors  superposed  pro- 
dace  greeu.    Hence  the  green  light  leaves  a  green  trace. 

"Similarly,  violet  light  destroys  tbe  yellow,  and  leaving  blue  and  red 
superposed  gives  a  violet  trace,  while  the  orange  light,  destroying  the 
blue,  leaves  only  yellow  and  red,  which  superposed  give  orange. 

*' Finally  white  light  destroys  all  these  pigments  and  leaves  only  tbe 
colorless  plate,  while  in  the  absence  of  light  none  of  the  pigments  are 
affected  and  there  remains  the  neutral  tint  formed  by  the  superposition 
of  all  three. 

"Thus  the  resulting  effect  is  a  direct  positive  transparency  repro- 
ducing the  origiiisil  colors.  But  this  positive  is  not  durable,  for  under 
the  action  of  light  it  disappears." 


•  TraiiBlat«d  from  Cobidos,  Paris,  1899.     New  H«TJea  No.  741,  pp.  433-437. 
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In  June,  1895,  Otto  Wiener  published  in  the  Annai'in  der  Ohetnie  und 
Pbysik  a  memoir  entitled  "Color  photography  and  mechanical  color 
adaptatiou  in  nature,"  which  has  been  discussed  by  Bernard  Brnohes 
in  the  Bevue  G4n6rale  des  Boiencea,  1895.  In  this  memoir  Wiener 
shows  that  tlie  reproduction  of  the  spectrum  as  obtained  by  Seebeck, 
and  Poitevin's  process  of  color  photography  npon  paper  coat«d  with 
the  snbchloride  of  silver,  were  both  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  direct  polyohromy  of  Charles  Oros,  though  Wiener  does  not  cite 
CroB  and  seems  to  have  overlooked  his  work,  Wiener  gives  the  name 
of  color-seositive  films  to  coatings  capable  of  taking  on  the  color  of  the 
light  incident  upon  them. 

In  the  process  of  Foitevin  the  color-sensitive  substance,  according  to 
Wiener,  is  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  and  subchloride  of  silver,  capable 
of  appearing  in  varions  colors,  and  given  by  Carey  Lea  the  name  of 
"color  salt." 

By  tbe  aid  of  researches  described  in  the  memoirs  of  Wiener,  he  con- 
dades  that  the  ideal  color-sensitive  substauce  would  be  a  black  absorb- 
ent mixture  containing  at  least  three  different-colored  uubstances,  each 
of  which  should  absorb  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  except  one  and 
be  destroyed  by  the  colors  which  it  absorbed.  A  single-colored  light 
falling  npon  such  a  substance  wonld  leave  intact  only  the  color  the 
same  ns  its  owu.  We  have  already  seeu,  in  quoting  ftom  Charles  Oroa, 
what  would  be  the  etTectof  a  light  of  mixed  colors  on  such  a  substance. 

Ihin  kind  of  color  adajitation  by  means  of  a  color-sensitive  substance 
is  not  infrequently  met  with  among  animals.  Certain  species  take  on 
the  color  of  their  surroundiugs.  Thus  Danais  chryaippus,  green  in 
nature,  becomes  white,  red,  orange,  or  black  when  brought  up  in  boxes 
constructed  of  white,  red,  orsiuge,  or  black  paper. 

Immediately  after  tbe  publication  of  the  interesting  research  of 
Wiener,  Emile  Vallot  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  good 
color-sensitive  coating.  He  recommends  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
the  following  three  solutions: 

Cublo  oeDtlmeten. 

Alcohol BO 

AniliiiK  purple 0.20 

Alcohol 50 

Tnmerio , 0.20 

Alcohol 50 

Victoria  blue 0,20 

Paper  floated  for  several  minutes  upon  this  bath  and  dried  in  dark- 
ness is  dyed  black.  If  placed  in  a  colored  image  cast  by  full  sunlight, 
it  gives  a  good  photographic  reproduction  in  the  proper  colors.  Unfor- 
tunately two  or  three  days'  exposure  are  necessary,  and  the  yellow  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  For  the  red,  the  aniline  purple  may  be 
replaced  advantageously  with  sal^anine. 

A.  and  L.  Lumifere  haveobtaiiied  a  more  sensitive  paper  by  employing 
cyanine  for  the  blue  and  quinoleine  (or  the  red. 
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Two  principal  difflcalties  are  encountered  in  this  process.  The  first 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  colored  sabstances  which  not  only  have 
the  proper  colors  (corresponding  respectively  to  the  three  fondamental 
colore),  but  which  have  besides  the  same  laws  of  seositivenesB.  A 
second  diflicalty,  as  yet  nnsarmounted,  is  found  in  flxing  the  colors 
when  obtained.  The  Lnmi^res  have,  however,  made  some  progress  in 
fixing,  by  means  of  metallic  salts  which  form  iiisolnble  oomponods 
trith  the  colors  employed.  itTevertheless  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  modi- 
tying  the  tint  in  this  way.  Commandant  Colson  has  mode  tentative 
experiments  in  fixing  color  photographs  made  by  Poitevin's  process, 
and  utilizes  a  property  of  dry  ink  to  desensitize  the  color-sensitive 
substances. 

To  sum  np  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  these  process^  appear 
unlikely  to  give  more  than  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem. 

Oolor  photographs  were  obtained  in  1848  by  Edmond  Becqaerel  by 
another  species  of  the  direct  process,  and  liis  researehes  have  been 
repeated  and  completed  by  Niepce  of  St.  Victor,  Aa  a  sensitive  surface 
Becqnerel  employed  a  silver  plate  superficially  chlorinized,  either  by 
means  of  electrolysis  or  by  some  strictly  chemical  process.  Becqnerel's 
colored  images  could  not  be  fixed,  and  the  theory  of  their  formation 
was,  in  his  time,  little  understood. 

To  Prof.  Gabriel  Lippmann  belongs  the  honor  of  showing  in  1891 
the  true  theory  of  the  phenomenon,  and  of  finding  out  why  the  colors 
could  not  be  fixed,  and  finally  of  giving  an  ingenious  solntion  of  the 
problem  of  photography  in  colors,  which  has  come  to  world-wide  fame. 
Since  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  interference,  this  discovery  forms 
a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  nndnlatory  theory  of  light.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  Lippman's  as  in  Becqnerel's  process  the  image  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  layers  of  silver  separated  hy  distances  varying  with  the 
colors.  If  1iyposu1phit«  of  soda  be  used  to  fix  colored  images  of  the 
Becf|uerel  type,  it  dissolves  the  intervening  chloride  of  silver  which 
sui^ports  this  system  of  layers,  so  that  the  whole  structure  crumbles  and 
the  colors  are  destroyed. 

In  Lippmann'^  process  this  difficulty  is  avoided,  because  the  sensitive 
salt  is  imprisoned  in  a  transparent  mass  of  albumin,  gelatin,  or  collodion, 
upon  which  the  hyposulphite  has  no  action.  Only  the  bromide  of  silver 
not  modified  by  the  light  is  dissolved,  and  the  substratum  forms  a  solid 
foundation  which  maintains  invariable  the  distance  separating  the 
layers  of  silver  from  one  another. 

In  reality,  as  Wiener  has  shown  in  the  memoir  already  cited,  though 
these  interference  colors  predominate  in  the  Beoqaerel  images,  yet 
there  are  also  present  body  colors,  due,  as  in  the  direct  processes 
already  mentioned,  to  the  modification  of  color-sensitive  substances. 

Since  the  communication  by  Lippmann  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
in  February,  1891,  many  jibotographers  have  attempted  to  repeat  his 
experiments.    But,  despite  numerous  researches  undertaken  to  explain 
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ttie  want  of  Baccess,  it  appears  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  dozen 
good  iuterfereiice  color  iihotographa  in  existence.  The  delicacy  of  the 
lamellar  structure  is  so  great  that  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment  suffices  to  spoil  ite  result.  Tlios  even  the 
brothers  Lnmi^re,  who  are  certainly  the  most  conscientioas  students, 
from  a  practical  Btaudpoint,  of  interferential  color  photography,  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  identical  results  even  "when  working  with 
weights  of  substance  as  nearly  equal  as  could  be  determined  with  the 
very  best  balances,  when  the  successive  operations  were  separated  by 
the  same  intwvals  of  time,  and  when  the  experiments  were  carried  on 
noder  conditions  as  nearly  identical  as  possible  as  regards  the  temper- 
ature, the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air,  etc." ' 

Lippmanu's  method — although  the  one  giving  the  most  beantifiil, 
complete  and  accurate  results — has  stilt  another  inconvenience.  It  is 
impossible  to  multiply  copies,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  as  many 
exposures  in  the  camera  ad  there  are  pictures  desired,  Just  as  in  the 
old  daguerreotype.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  wholly  an  objectionable 
feature  of  this  process  of  Lippmanu's. 

For  our  part  we  incline  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  quite  agree 
with  Louis  Uucos  da  Hanrou.' 

'<If  multiplicity  has  its  merits,"  he  remarks,  "so  also  does  rarity.  If 
the  happy  jwssessor  of  a  painting  signed  by  a  great  artist  were  asked 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  have  numerous  copies  of  his  picture  sent 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  bis  response  might  be  expected  in 
advance  to  be  vigorous  in  the  negative.  To  be  sure  the  Almighty 
made  the  rose,  called  the  queenof  flowers,  abundant,  but  be  has  at  the 
same  time  sec  the  diamond  in  an  enchanting  solitude." 

Indirect  processes  of  color  photography,  proi>erly  so  called,  are 
derived  tmm  the  method  indicated  in  18G9  by  Charles  Cros  and  TjouIs 
Docos  du  Hauron,  who  indeiiendeutly  conceived  the  same  idea.  Many 
processes  noised  abroad  from  time  to  time  are  only  variations  of  that 
invented  by  these  our  two  compatriots,  whose  works  seem  now  to  be 
ignored,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  by  many.' 

Indirect  ]ihotography  in  colors  is  based  upon  the  fa<it  that  the  mix- 
tare  ill  variable  proiwrtions  of  three  colors  suitably  chosen,  and  called 
fundamental  colors  (red,  yellow,  and  blue),  enables  the  reproduction  of 
all  the  shades  met  with  in  nature. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  thus  defined  by  Duces  du  liaarou : 

"  If  we  decompose  into  three  distinct  images — one  red,  one  yellow,  and 
one  blue — the  combination  images  presented  by  nature,  and  if  each  one 


■A  iuid  L.  Lmni^re.  Photograpby  iii  Colom,  its  Metboda  and  its  Keanlu.  Com- 
■nnnicatiOD  to  the  Frencli  Society  of  Photography,  JBDoary  3,  18%. 

^DucDH  dn  Hauron,  La  Triplicu  Photographiijue  des  Cooleura  et  I'lmprimerie. 

'  Wo  i!8pecia]ly  TecomineDtl  tu  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readen  who  desira  to 
kuow  the  TurionH  ri'seiLrrhea  of  Louis  Duuos  du  Hsaron  the  work  of  his  brother 
Alcidii  Ducosdii  Haurun:  La  Triplice  Photographie  dea  Coiilenrs  do  rimprinwrie, 
pobliabtid  by  Gaathier-VillarB.  ~  t 
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of  theBe  three  pictnres  is  reduced  to  a  separate  photograph  and  repro- 
dnced  in  the  special  color,  it  only  requires  to  blend  again  into  one  the 
three  colored  reproductions  thus  made  in  order  to  obtain  au  exact  repre- 
seutatiou  of  the  original  as  regards  both  color  aud  form." 

When  the  three  cliches  representiDg  in  analysis  the  colors  of  the 
original  have  been  obtained,  their  synthesis  can  be  effected  by  one  of 
two  different  methods. 

1.  liy  addition  o/lights. — Ordinary  positives  of  the  three  cliches  are 
produced  and  illamiuated,  respectively,  with  blue,  yellow,  andredlight, 
each  positive  being  illuminated  by  the  same  light  which  passed  the 
screen  in  producing  the  corresponding  negative.  When  these  three 
separately  illaminated  iwsitives  are  superposed,  either  by  means  of 
a  projection  lantern  (thus  forming  a  real  image)  or  by  means  of  chromo- 
Bcopes  (virtual  images),  thwe  is  obtained  a  very  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  colors  of  the  original.  Prof.  Q.  Lippmann  has  proposed  a  very 
ingenious  device  to  make  both  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  colors 
with  the  same  apparatus.  He  employs  the  priucix)le  of  reversibility  of 
path  of  the  rays  traversing  a  lens.  Three  small  objective  lenses  are 
mounted  on  a  support  in  a  camera  and  provided  with  three  colored 
screens.  In  the  foci  of  the  lenses  are  placed  plates  sensitive  to  the 
colors  transmitted,  respectively,  by  the  corresponding  screens.  From 
the  three  negatives  thus  obtained  are  reproduced  positives  on  glass, 
which  are  placed  in  the  positions  first  occupied  by  the  negatives,  and 
illuminated  by  the  beam  of  a  projection  lantern.  In  this  manner  a 
colored  image  of  the  original  ia  pi-ojected  npon  a  white  screen.  This 
image  can  be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  placing  a  fourth 
lens  of  suitable  curvature  in  the  path  of  the  beam. 

2.  By  abgorption  of  light. — Procedures  for  synthesis  of  this  kind  are 
very  numerous.  They  admit  of  multiplication  of  copies.  The  carbon 
process  was  employed  first  by  Louis  Duces  du  Hauroo.  Charles  Cros 
communicated  in  1881  to  M.  Uarpentier,  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
a  process  of  reproduction  analogous  to  hydrotypy,  based  upon  the 
employment  of  coatings  of  albnminated  collodion  containing  £rom  2 
to  3  per  cent  of  bromide  of  cadmium  sensitized  with  ammonium  bichro- 
mate. This  process  ia  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  brothers 
Lnmi^re  in  producing  their  beautiful  color  photographs.  A  skillful 
photographer,  George  Richard,  has  also  proposed  a  very  ingenious 
method.  Positives  from  the  three  clich«5s  are  first  produced  on  glass. 
Then  by  means  of  a  series  of  chemical  reactions  the  reduced  silver  which 
forms  the  image  is  transformed  either  into  a  mordant  capable  of  fixing 
the  analine  colors  or  into  a  salt  capable  of  reacting  upon  analine  to 
produce  colors  upon  the  plate.  The  three  positives  are  then  super- 
posed to  give  color  photographs. 

These  polychrome  proofs  have  to  be  viewed  as  transparencies.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  possible  to  transfer  the  films  to  paper,  and  thus  to  have 
photographs  upon  paper,  but  the  results  thus  obtained  are  far  less 
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One  of  the  greatest  tulvantages  of  the  iudirect  methoda  is  that  they 
pennit  of  reproductiona  by  pbotomecbanical  procesBet),  and  thns  lend 
themselves  to  illastrative  parposes.  The  colors  may  be  either  snper- 
posed  or  JDXtaposed.  Superposition,  however,  requires  at  least  two 
transparent  colored  inks.  Ilence,  the  mixture  of  colors  is  generally 
produced  hy  juxtaposition  of  pigments.  This  is  done  sometimes  in 
photocoUograpby  by  producing  grained  images;  but  more  frequently  by 
pbototypogravnre,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  suited  to  the 
prodnction  of  numerous  copies. 

The  three-color  process  of  mechanical  polychrome  illustration  was 
for  a  long  time  made  nse  of  in  England  and  America.  Of  late,  however, 
a  number  of  French  firms  have  had  excellent  success  in  the  form  of 
illustration. 

A  great  objection  to  indirect  color  photography  is  that  it  reqairee 
three  negatives,  vbich  conanme  time  for  their  production.  The  red, 
especially,  requires  a  very  long  exposure.  Nevertheless,  this  process 
is  much  employed  for  landscapes,  and  not  long  since  M.  Montpillard 
presented  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  a  very  excellent  colored 
typophotograph  represeoting  a  landscape  photographed  by  him  from 
nature  and  engraved  by  M.  Prieor. 

There  has  been  mach  effort  to  simplify  the  process.  One  of  the 
first  methods  proposed  was  to  use  a  camera  provided  witb  mirrors,  so 
that  the  three  esposnres  could  go  on  simnltaneoasly.  Bat  the  images 
thus  obtained  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  produced  when  the 
apparatus  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way  with  three  separate  exposures. 
It  has  been  proix>8ed  to  use  three  separate  lenses,  bnt  this,  of  course, 
accentuates  the  same  defect.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  have  three  objec- 
tives which  will  give  three  images  precisely  identical. 

Another  device,  proposed  by  John  Joly,  of  Dublin,  aboat  three 
years  ago,  but  really  a  re-edition  of  a  procedure  published  in  18G9  by 
Louis  Ducos  du  Hanron, consists  in  obtainingthe  three  negatives  upon 
a  single  sensitive  surface.  A  glass  plate  is  ruled  with  fine  parallel 
lines  colored  in  rotation  witb  the  three  fundamental  colors  in  trans- 
parent pigments.  This  prepared  plate  is  superposed  on  the  sensitive 
snrface,  and  thus  is  produced  in  close  juxtaposition  a  combination  of 
the  three  negatives  corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors.  A 
positive  transparency  of  this  negative  is  projected  upon  a  screen 
throngb  a  color  grating  exactly  like  that  first  used,  and  the  colors  of 
the  original  are  thereby  closely  reproduced.  Lonia  Ducos  du  Hauron 
applied  this  same  process  to  photomechanical  reproduction  by  print- 
iug  a  black  image  ui>on  a  paper  ruled  like  the  screen  in  red,  blue,  and 
yellow. 

The  colors  of  the  original  are  fairly  rendered  in  this  way.  However, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  original  presented  a  considerable  blue 
space  this  would  be  represented  in  the  picture  by  a  space  one-third 
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blue  aud  two-Chirda  black.  Besides  this,  the  objects  appear  eut  up 
into  a  sort  of  grating,  and  the  eftbct  is  rather  disagreeable. 

Of  all  the  processes  of  color  photography  that  have  thus  far  been 
proposed  only  the  elegant  iDterfereutial  method  of  Lippmann  repro- 
daces  the  colors  of  the  original  with  absolute  fldelity.  The  indirect 
method  by  three  negatives  in  colors,  proposed  by  Charles  Oros  and 
Davos  dn  Hauron,  seems  to  give  only  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  the  approximation  may  be  practically  sufRcient,  as  is 
shown  by  the  floe  transparencies  of  the  Lnmiir©  brothers.  This 
method  lias,  moreover,  the  advautage  that  it  lends  itself  to  industrial 
reproductions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  M,  Prieur. 

It  seems,  then,  that  from  the  practical  and  industrial  point  of  view 
a  brilliant  future  is  reserved  for  the  ingenins  three-color  method  Arst 
clearly  indicated  by  the  Frenchmen,  Charles  Cros  and  Louis  Dacos  du 
HaoroQ. 
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THK  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.' 


By  Thomas  Gbay. 


In  a  brief  diseoarse  on  the  development  of  electrical  Bcienoe  little 
time  can  be  given  to  the  early  history  of  the  subject.  This  part  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  all  the  members  of  the  academy,  and  hence  it 
may  be  passed  over  by  only  such  brief  reference  as  may  serve  to  recall 
to  mind  the  more  important  of  the  early  discoveries.  The  early  Greekt 
have  recorded  some  elementary  phenomena  now  known  to  be  electric, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  knowledge  was  not  uncommon,  though 
little  noticed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  scientific 
research  has  taken  the  place  of  saper»tition  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  claesify  and  find  reasons  for  the  existence  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  the  first  investi- 
gator worthy  of  notice  in  this  subject  was  dilbert,  of  Colchester,  who 
pnbltslied  lits  work  entitled  De  Magnete  in  1600.  Gilbert  mode  sys- 
tematic experiments  and  showed  that  the  property  of  attracting  light 
bodies  could  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  substances  by  friction.  He 
also  showed  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depended  largely  upon 
the  dryness  of  the  body.  These  experiments  gave  rise  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  substances  as  electrics  and  nonelectrios.  The  true  signifi- 
cance of  Gilbert's  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  moisture  was  not 
appreciated  for  a  long  time.  Gilbert's  list  of  electrics  was  added  to  by 
a  number  of  other  observers,  prominent  among  whom  were  Boyle  and 
Newton.  The  fact  that  light  and  sound  accompany  electric  excitation 
was  called  attention  to  by  Otto  von  Gnericke,  who  also  showed  that  a 
light  body  after  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body  was 
repelled  by  it. 

Coming  now  to  the  eighteenth  century,  ve  find  Hawkesbee  in  1707 
and  Wall  in  1708  speculating  on  the  similarity  of  the  electric  spark 
and  lightning.  Then  comes  one  of  the  most  prominent  experimenters 
of  this  century — Stephen  Gray — who  began  to  publish  in  1720,  and 
who  in  1720  found  that  certain  substances  would  not  convey  the  charge 

'AddrcM  of  tbu  prosjdeut  deliveretl  before  the  anmiBl  meeting  of  tbe  Indiaua 
Academy  of  SclenceB  on  December  29,  1897.    PriDt«d  Id  Scieuoe  Marob  18  BDd  35, 
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of  an  electrified  body  to  a  distauce.  Tbeae  experiments  were  tbe  first 
tointrodace  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  uon  condactors, 
and,  of  conrae,  very  soon  served  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain 
substances  could  not  be  electrified  by  friction  when  held  in  the  band. 
Gray  also  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  ebarg*;  of  an  etectri- 
fled  body  is  proportional  to  its  surface,  and  this  waH  afterwards  con- 
finued  by  the  experiments  of  Le  Monnier.  Many  of  Gray's  experi- 
ments were  repeated  and  extended  by  Du  Fay,  who  fonnd  that  all 
bodies  could  be  electrified  by  friction  if  they  were  held  by  an  insulating 
substance.  Then  came  the  improvements  of  the  electric  machine  by 
Boze  and  Winckler;  the  firing  of  inflammatory  substances,  such  as 
alcohol,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark  by  Lndolph,  Gordon,  Miles, 
Franklin,  and  others.  About  this  time  [1745]  tbe  propertiea  of  the 
Leyden  jar  were  discovered  by  Kleiat,  C  uncus,  and  Muschenbroeok, 
and  a  few  years  later  it  was  given  practiciilly  its  present  form  by  Sir 
William  Watson.  Then  follows  one  of  the  periods  of  exceptional  activity 
iu  electrical  research.  A  party  of  the  Koyal  Society,  with  Watson  as 
chief  operator,  made  a  series  of  experiments  having  for  their  object 
tbe  determination  of  tbe  distance  to  which  electrical  excitation  conld 
be  conveyed  and  the  time  it  takes  in  transit.  They  found,  among  other 
things,  that  several  persons  at  a  distance  npart  might  feel  the  electno 
shock  if  they  formed  part  of  a  circuit  between  the  electrified  body  and 
a  conductor,  such  as  the  earth;  also,  that  the  earth  could  be  used  to 
complete  the  circuit  in  Leyden  jar  discharges.  They  ooocluded  that 
when  two  observers  connected  by  a  conductor,  and  at,  say,  3  miles 
apart,  obtained  a  shock  by  one  touching  the  inside  coating  of  a  Leyden 
jai  and  tbe  other  tbe  earth,  tbe  electric  circuit  was  4  miles  long;  that 
is,  the  earth  acted  as  a  retuia  conductor.  They  also  concluded  that 
the  transmission  was  practically  instantaneous.  Watson  bad  ideas  as 
to  electric  fluids  similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  systematically 
worked  out  by  Franklin.  A  great  many  curious  and  interesting 
experiments  were  made  about  this  time,  as,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  electrification  on  the  flow  of  water  through  capillary  tabes  as  dis- 
covered by  Boyle,  tbe  experiments  of  iMowbray  on  the  effect  of  electri- 
fication on  vegetation,  and  those  of  the  Abbe  Menon  on  the  loss  of 
weight  of  animals  when  they  were  kept  electrified  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  effect  of  electrification  on  the  flow  of  water  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  from  eminent  authorities  in  recent  years,  and  the  efiect 
of  electrification  on  the  growth  and  composition  of  vegetables  is  at 
present  attracting  attention  in  the  form  of  systematic  investigation. 

Tbe  eontribations  of  Franklin  are  by  far  tbe  most  important  which 
mark  the  middle  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Franklin's  experi- 
ments were  begun  about  tbe  middle  of  the  year  1747,  and  seem  to  haTS 
been  inspired  by  the  receipt  of  a  Leyden  jar  fri>m  a  friend,  William 
Collinson,of  London.    He  propounded  the  theory  of  positive  and  nega- 
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tive  fluids,  which  has  lately,  in  a  moditied  form,  been  brought  bo 
prominently  into  notice  again  by  the  writings  of  Lodge,  and  he  made 
an  investigatioD  of  the  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar;  but  tiie  most 
important  of  bis  researches  relate  to  the  identification  of  electricitr 
and  lightning.  The  probable  identity  of  the  tvo  phenomena  had  been 
hinted  at,  as  we  have  seen,  by  several  observerB,  bat  Franklin  went 
systematically  to  work  to  test  the  hypothesis.  TTnderdateof  November 
7,  1749,  the  folbwing  passage  is  foand  iu  his  notebook :  "Electric  flaid 
agrees  with  lightning  in  thefie  particalars :  (1)  Giving  light;  (2)  color 
of  the  light;  (3)  crooked  direction ;  (4)  swift  motion;  (6)  being  condacted 
by  metals;  (6)  crack  or  noise  in  exploding;  (7)  Bubsiating  in  water  or 
ice;  (8)  rending  bodies  in  paasingthrough;  (9)  destroying  animals;  (10) 
melting  metals;  (11)  ftring  inflammable  snbstances;  (12)  sulpboroos 
smell.  The  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points;  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  Bat  since  they  agree  in  all  the 
particulars  wherein  we  can  already  compare  them,  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  agree  likewise  in  tbist  Let  the  experiment  be  made."  The 
hypothcBis  was  elaborated  and  sent  to  his  fMend  GollinsoD,  who  com- 
manicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  society  rather  ridiculed 
Franklin's  ideas  at  flrut,  bat  his  paper  was  pablished  iu  London  and 
also  ill  France,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  exi>eriment  was  first  made  in  France  by  M.  d'AIlbard,  at  Marii, 
on  May  10,  1752,  and  it  was  repeated  shortly  afterwards  by  M.  de  Lor 
in  Paris.  The  results  of  what  were  called  thePhiladelphiaexperimentB 
were  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  and  caused  qnite  a  stir  iu 
scientific  circles.  It  is  right  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Society 
that  Franklin's  claims  to  scientific  recognition  were  championed  by  Sir 
William  Watson  and  were  fully  indorsed  by  the  society  by  his  election 
to  a  fellowship  and  the  award  of  the  Copley  medal,  together  with  the 
tree  donation  of  the  society's  'i'rauBactions  during  his  life. 

Franklin's  owu  experiments  with  kites  are  well  known,  as  is  also  the 
method  of  protecting  buildings  from  lightning  which  was  introduced 
by  him,  and  is  still  very  widely  used,  although  it  has  been  greatly 
abuBfd  by  the  lightning-rod  man. 

Daring  the  next  decade  Oanton  discovered  the  now  commonly  known 
difference  between  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity.  Beccaria  experi- 
mented on  the  conducting  power  of  water.  Symmer  made  a  number  of 
interestiag  experiments  on  the  electrification  of  different  kinds  of 
fabrics  by  friction  and  propounded  a  theory  of  two  electric  fluids. 
OontemporaneouB  with  these  were  a  number  of  other  experimenters 
who  added  to  the  sMck  of  knowledge  of  this  class  of  phenomena. 

The  experiments  of  ^pinus  and  others  on  the  pyroelectric  proper- 
ties of  tourmaline  now  began  to  attract  attention.  The  experiments 
of  the  Abb4  Haiiy  are  perhaps  the  most  important  in  this  connection 
at  this  stage  of  the  subject.  He  found  the  polar  properties  of  the 
crystal  and  showed  that  similar  properties  were  possessed  by  a  number 
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of  Other  crystals,  ^pinus  made  experimeDts  in  other  branches  of 
electricity,  but  he  is  chiefly  noted  for  hie  ingeoioas  single-dnid  IJieory 
of  electricity. 

Between  the  years  1770  and  1780  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo 
were  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  disonsBion.  The  experiments  of 
Walah  and  Ingenhousz  were  the  first  to  definitely  settle  the  charactei' 
of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  fish. 

The  experimente  of  Cavendish  Iwloug  to  this  period  and  were  remark- 
able as  being  qnaatitatiTe  in  their  character.  Considering  the  means 
at  bia  command,  the  measarements  made  by  this  experimenter  of  the 
relative  condneting  powers  of  various  substances  must  always  excite 
admiration.  Cavendish  also  proved  the  composition  of  water  by  caus- 
ing different  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  unite  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark. 

We  now  come  to  the  classical  experiments  of  Ooulomb,  who  estab- 
lished the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  electric  force  with  distance  to  be 
that  of  the  inverse  square,  a  law  which  bad  previously  been  inferred 
from  experiments  on  spheres  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who,  however,  did  not 
publish  his  results.  Coulomb  made  au  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  charged  conductors  as  influenced 
by  shape  and  the  proximity  of  other  oharjred  bodies.  His  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  formed  the  basis  of  the  mathematioal  theory  as 
developed  shortly  afterwards  by  Laplace,  Biot,  and  Poisson,  the  work 
of  the  latter  being  particularly  important. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  the  important 
researches  of  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  and  Volta,  and  of  Sausure  on  the 
electricity  produced  by  evaporation  and  combustion.  This  is  a  subject 
destined  to  figure  prominently  again  in  the  future,  and  in  its  rise  there 
is  iu  all  probability  involved  the  rapid  decline  in  the  importance  of  the 
steam  engine.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  many  of  those  present 
should  live  to  see  the  steam  engine  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

To  tbe  eighteenth  centnry,  also,  we  must  assign  the  discovery  of 
galvrinic  electricity,  as  tbe  &mons  frog  experiments  were  made  in 
179U.  Practically  no  development  was  made,  however,  until  Yolta's 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  scientific  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  we  find  tbe 
subjects  of  greatest  interest  were  the  discoveries  of  Yolta  and  the 
invention  of  tbe  voltaic  pile.  There  followed  almost  immediately  the 
discovery  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  voltaic  current.  This  discovery  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
those  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  on  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and 
the  separation  of  metallic  sodium  and  potassium.  Thus  the  subject  of 
electrolysis  was  fiairlv  lannched,  and  what  it  has  grown  to  be  we  will 
see  later. 

Can  there  be  some  interrelation  between  electricity  and  magnetismf 
was  now  the  query.     The  first  positive  answer   smnwi  to  have  been 
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given  by  Bomagnesi  in  a  work  pnblished  in  1805,  bat  iittle  or  no  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this.  Certainly  no  progresa  was  made 
in  the  subject  till  1820,  when  Oersted  made  his  famoas  experiment 
before  his  class.  By  that  expenment  he  proved  that  a  wire  carrying 
an  electric  cmrent  will,  when  properly  placed,  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle.  The  subject  was  almost  immediately  taken  up  by  Ampere,  and 
ill  a  few  months  many  of  the  important  consequences  which  Oersted's 
discovery  involved  were  developed.  Ampere's  work  on  the  action  of 
currents  oa  currents  and  on  magnets  is  classical  and  is  still  treated  as 
part  of  the  fnndameutal  basis  for  the  theory  of  electrodynamics.  An 
account  of  his  work  may  therefore  be  found  in  almost  any  of  the  nn- 
meroQS  text-books  on  electricity.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Amp6re 
were  confirmed  by  Weber  by  a  series  of  much  more  refined  experiments. 
To  Weber  also  we  owe  improvements  in  galvanometers.  The  same 
year  marks  the  discovery  by  Arago  that  a  current  can  not  only  dedeot 
a  magnet,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  one  by  magnetizing  steel 
needles. 

Tiie  further  discovery  was  made  four  years  later  by  Sturgeon  that 
sofb  iron,  although  incapable  of  making  a  strong  permanent  magnet,  is 
yet  much  more  susceptible  than  steel  to  temporary  magnetization  by 
the  electric  cnrrent.  Arago  also  made  abont  this  time  the  important 
discovery  that  if  a  needle  be  suspended  above  a  copper  disc  and  the 
disc  rotated  the  needle  will  be  dragged  round  with  the  disc.  This  was 
not  explained  for  some  years,  but  seems  to  be  the  first  discovery  of 
induced  currents. 

These  experiments  mark  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
began  one  of  tlie  most  important  eras  in  electrical  discovery,  the  work 
which  has  been  participated  in  by  many  eminent  authorities.  Among 
the  many  advances  may  be  mentioned  the  experiments  of  Henry  on  the 
relative  effects  of  different  windings  on  the  strength  of  an  electro- 
magnet. He  deduced  the  fact  that  the  magnetizing  action  might  be 
increased  either  by  increasing  the  number  of  windings,  the  current 
remaining  the  same,  or  by  increasing  the  current,  the  winding  remain- 
ing the  same.  He  pointed  out  the  application  of  this  to  intensity  and 
quantity  arrangements  of  the  battery,  and  also  the  importance  of  the 
intensity  winding  for  the  transmission  of  magnetizing  power  to  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  telegraphy.  The  increased  effect  due  to  increasing  the 
namber  of  windings  on  the  coil  of  a  galvanoscope  had  been  previously 
pointed  out  by  9chweigger,  and  the  discovery  is  embodied  in  Schweig- 
ger's  galvanoscope. 

In  1821  Faraday  began  his  researches  and  many  inportant  discov- 
eries were  made  by  him.  The  main  guiding  idea  in  Faraday's  work 
was  the  possibility  of  obtaining  electricity  from  magnetism  and  in  gen- 
eral the  discovery  of  the  interrelation  between  the  two.  In  this  con- 
nection Arago's  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  a  copper  disc  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  magnet  above  it  is  of  great  importance,  because,  among  other 
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things,  Faraday  set  bimself  to  explaio  tliis.  The  result  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  oomniutatorlesB  dynamo,  of  Faraday  disk.  In  view  of 
modern  developments,  probably  the  most  important  of  Faraday's  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  prodnctiou  of  a  current  in  a  circuit  when  a 
current  is  either  established  or  varied  in  strength  in  an  adjacent  cir- ' 
cait.  This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  that  relative  motion  of  two 
circuits,  one  of  which  carried  acnrreut,  produced  a  current  in  the  other, 
and  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  circnit  pro- 
duced a  current  in  the  circuit.  Another  important  discovery  by  Fara- 
day was  that  of  the  quantitative  laws  which  govern  electrolytic  decom- 
position, thos  giving  na  onr  electro-ciiemical  equivalents. 

At  this  time  Lenz  was  Jed  by  experiment  to  the  discovery  of  his 
celebrated  law  of  induction,  namely,  that  the  current  jiroduced  always 
in  turn  produces  forces  tending  to  oppose  the  change.  For  example, 
if  a  current  be  induced  in  a  coil  by  bringing  a  magnet  toward  it  the 
mutual  action  between  the  magnet  and  the  current  is  to  oppose  the 
magnet's  approach.  This  is  important  when  looked  at  from  the  ixtint 
of  view  of  the  conservation  of  energ}'  or  as  an  argument  against  per- 
petual motion.  Lenz's  law  is,  of  iwurse,  when  the  actions  are  properly 
auderstood,  a  consequence  of  Newton's  thinl  law  of  motion. 

Discoveries  similar  to  those  of  Faraday  as  to  induced  (rurreuts  were 
made  almost  simultaneonsly  by  Ht^nry  in  tbie  country.  We  have  in 
the  discoveries  of  Faraday  and  Henry  the  fundanieiital  information 
retjnired  for  nearly  the  whole  of  onr  recent  developments  in  dynamo- 
electric  generators  and  electric  motors,  but  it  waw  reserved  for  the  next 
generation  to  develop  them.  This  development  we  owe  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  splendid  exposition  of  Faraday's  discoveries  and  their 
consequeuces  contained  in  Maxwell's  book  on  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  1822,  we  have  to  notice  another  important 
discovery,  namely,  tiie  thermoelectric  couple  by  Seebeck.  There  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  the  important  exjieriment  of  Cumming,  who 
showed  that  the  thermoelectric  order  of  the  metals  is  not  the  same  at 
all  temperatures. 

The  next  important  discovery  in  thermoelectricity  was  that  of  Peltier, 
of  the  heat  generated  at  the  Junction  of  two  metals  when  a  current  is 
forced  across  it  against  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  junction.  In 
later  years  we  have  the  classic  researches  of  Thomson  (Kelvin),  who 
added  thermoelectric  convection  and  the  specific  beat  of  electricity 
and  gave  the  thermoelectric  diagraui  method  of  representing  results. 
This  method  was  afterwards  used  and  extended  by  Tait,  who  added  a 
good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  thermoelectric  data.  Among  the  large 
number  of  others  who  have  worked  in  this  field  we  may  mention 
Becqnerel,  Magnus,  Matthieson,  Leroux,  and  Avenarius,  Thermo- 
electric batteries  of  considerable  power  have  been  made  by  Olamond 
and  others. 

In  1827  the  celebrated  law  giving  the  relation  between  electro-motive 
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force  resistance  and  carreDt  wae  publisbed  by  Ohm  in  a  paper  on  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit.  The  theory  has  been 
sometimes  criticised,  but  there  seeniH  to  be  absolute  certainty  that  tbe 
law  is  almost  exact,  and  it  has  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  iu  the 
further  development  of  the  subject  of  electric  ineasnraments. 

The  subject  had  about  the  middle  of  the  century  reached  a  stage  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  develop  iilmost  completely  the  mathematical 
iheory  as  we  now  have  it  Most  of  the  work  since  Faraday's  time  has 
been  directed  toward  quantitative  measurementB  and  the  furnishing  of 
exact  data  to  answer  questions  as  to  how  much  in  various  cases.  F.  G. 
Neumann  discovered  what  he  called  the  potential  function  (now  called 
the  coefHcient  of  self  and  mutualinduction)  of  one  current  on  another 
and  on  itself,  and  succeeded  in  giving  a  theory  of  induction  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  experimental  laws.  The  laws  were  afterwards 
experimentally  verified  by  Weber.  In  1S40  the  experiments  of  Sir- 
ohoff  on  the  absolute  value  of  the  current  induced  in  one  circuit  by 
another,  and  in  the  same  year  Fdlund's  experiments  on  self  and  mutual 
induction  are  important.  In  1851  lielmholtz  gave  a  mathematical 
theory  of  this  part  of  the  sabject,  which  he  supplemented  with  an 
experimental  verification. 

One  of  the  .most  important  of  the  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Henry  was  on  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden 
jar.  This  he  discovered  from  the  effect  of  the  discbarge  on  a  steel 
needle  surrounded  by  a  coil,  through  which  the  current  was  made  to 
pass.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  communicated '  to  the 
American  Aaaociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1850,  but  he 
knew  of  the  effect  much  earlier,  certainly  in  1841.  Previously  the 
anamolouB  behavior  of  the  discbarge  of  a  jar  when  used  to  magnetize 
steel  needles  had  been  noticed,  but  was  attributed,  as  I  believe,  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  steel.  Henry  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
true  reason,  although  he  could  hardly  at  that  time  be  expected  to  see 
the  great  importance  of  bis  discovery. 

Helmholtz,  in  1847,  suggests  that  the  discharge  of  Leyden  jars  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  backward  and  forward  movement.  There  is  a 
curious  parallelism  in  the  work  of  several  investigators  about  this  time, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Helmholtz  and  Thomson.  In  the  Philosoph- 
ical Magazine  for  1855  there  is  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  Thomson  (Kelvin) 
in  which  the  theory  of  the  discbarge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  discussed  and 
the  prediction  made  that  under  certain  specified  conditions  the  dis- 
cbarge must  be  oscillatory.  A  number  of  similar  papers,  going  back 
to  1348,  treat  of  similar  subjects.  Henry's  results  do  not  appear  to 
have  become  generally  known,  and  we  find  the  verification  of  Thom- 
son's prediction  in  1857  by  Feddersen.  A  number  of  other  physicists 
have  investigated  the  subject,  the  work  of  Schiller  being  of  particular 
value.    The  recent  applications  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  electrostatics  and  magnetism  was  greatly 
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ezteoded  about  this  time  by  Thomson  and  othera,  and  received  ita 
most  complete  statement  at  tbe  hands  of  Maxwell  in  his  papers  read 
before  tlie  Boyal  Society  and  iu  his  book,  published  In  1873  bnt  still 
tbestandard  of  reference.  Very  little  has  since  been  discovered  which 
was  not  foreshadowed  by  Maxwell's  theory  or  contained  in  his  eqna- 
tions,  which  have  been  found  general  enough  to  cover  almost  every- 
thing, although  experiment  has  generally  been  necessary  to  suggest 
the  conseqnences  of  the  theory. 

The  practical  applications  of  electricity  have  played  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the  subject  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
Indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  these  years  has  had  some  practical 
application  in  view.  One  of  the  first  of  these  practical  applications  was 
that  of  telegraphy. 

The  telegraph,  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  practical  developments, 
naturally  had  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  the  advance  in  knowledge 
of  electricity,  and  hence  I  give  a  somewhat  fuller  sketch  of  its  early 
history  than  space  will  permit  for  tbe  later  applications. 

The  discovery  of  Stephen  Gray,  iu  1729,  that  the  electrical  ioflaeace 
conld  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  means  of  an  insulated  wire  is 
probably  tbe  first  of  direct  influence  in  connection  with  telegraphy. 
As  a  result  of  this  discovery  and  the  investigations  which  followed  it, 
a  considerable  number  of  proposals  were  made  as  to  the  nse  of  the 
electrical  force  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  first  of  these 
of  which  I  have  found  any  record  was  made  in  1753  by  Charles  Mor- 
rison, a  Scotchman,  and  then  followed  other  proposals  for  electrostatic 
telegraphs  by  Bozolus  in  1767,  by  Le  Sage  iu  1771,  by  Lomond  in  1787, 
by  Betancourt  in  the  same  year,  by  Eeizen  in  1794,  by  Oavalla  iu  1795, 
and  by  Bonalds  in  1816. 

The  discovery  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  most  directly  the  discovery 
of  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  of  electrolysis,  gave  rise  to  another  group  of 
proposals  for  the  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  production  of 
telegraphy.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Simmering  in 
1809,  of  Ooxe  iu  1810,  and  of  Sbarpe  in  1813.  In  more  recent  years, 
of  course,  tbe  same  application  appears  in  the  chemical  telegraphs, 
some  of  which  are  capable  of  giving  very  satisfactory  results  and  great 
speed. 

Tbe  discovery  which  had  the  greatest  inflnence  on  the  development 
of  telegraphy  was  that  of  Oersted,  supplemented  by  tbe  work  ol 
Schwfligger  and  Ampere.  Ampere  proposed  a  multiple-wire  telegraph 
with  galvanoscope  indicators  in  1820,  and  a  modification  was  cou 
strncted  by  Ritchie.  A  single-circuit  telegraph  of  this  character  was 
invented  by  Tribaoillet,  but  did  not  come  into  use.  In  1832  Schilling's 
five-needle  telegraph  appeared,  and  he  also  used  a  single-needle  instru- 
ment,but  his  early  death  stopped  further  progress.  In  1833  Schilling's 
telegraph  was  developed,  to  some  extent,  by  Oanss  and  Weber,  who 
need  it  for  experimental  purposes.    The  following  quotation,  referring 
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to  Ganss  and  Weber's  telegraph,  from  FoggendorPs  AoDalen,  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  iuterest: 

"There  is,  in  connection  with  these  arrangements,  a  great  and  until 
now  in  its  way  novel  project,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Weber.  This  gentleman  erected,  during  the  past  year,  a  donble-wire 
line  over  the  hoases  of  the  town  (Gottingeu),  from  the  Phyaical 
Cabinet  to  the  Observatory,  and  lately  a  continaatioa  from  the  latter 
buHding  to  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  Thns  an  immense  galvanic 
chain  is  formed,  in  which  the  galvanic  current,  the  two  multipliers 
at  tbo  ends  being  included,  has  to  travel  a  distance  of  nearly  9,000 
{Pmasian)  feet.  The  line  wire  is  mostly  of  copper,  of  that  known  as 
'  No.  3,'  of  which  1  meter  weighs  8  grams.  The  wire  of  the  multipliers 
in  the  IVIagnetic  Observatory  is  of  copper,  'No.  14,'  silvered,  and  of  which 
1  meter  weighs  2,6  grams.  This  arrangement  promises  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  a  number  of  interesting  experiments.  We  regard,  not 
without  admiration,  how  a  single  pair  of  platos,  brought  into  con- 
tact at  the  farther  end,  instantaneonsly  communicate  a  movement 
to  the  magnetic  bar,  which  is  deflected  at  once  for  over  a  thousand 
divisions  of  the  scale." 

Farther  on  in  the  same  paper: 

"The  ease  with  which  the  manipulator  has  the  magnetic  needle 
in  bis  command,  by  means  of  the  communicator,  bad  a  year  ago 
suggested  experiments  of  an  application  to  telegraphic  signaling, 
which,  with  whole  words  and  even  short  seutencea,  completely  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  an 
uninterrupted  ti-legriiph  communication  in  the  same  way  between 
two  places  at  a  considerable  number  of  miles  distauce  from  each 
other." 

The  itiethod  of  producing  the  currents  in  <iau8S  and  Weber's  experi- 
ments was  an  application  of  the  important  discoveries  of  Faraday  and 
Henry,  above  referred  to,  in  the  induction  of  current  by  currents  and 
by  magnets. 

On  the  recouiineudatiou  of  Ganss,  this  telegraph  was  talien  up  by 
Steiobeil,  who,  following  their  example,  also  use<1  induced  currents. 
The  important  contributions  of  Steinheil  were  the  discovery  of  the 
earth  return  circuit,  the  invention  of  a  telegraphic  alphabet,  and  a 
recording  telegraph.  Steiuheil  contributes  an  account  of  his  telegraph 
to  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,  in  which  the  relative  merits  of 
scopic,  recording,  and  acoustic  telegraphs  are  discussed,  and  the 
advantages,  which  experience  has  since  brought  into  prominence,  of 
the  acoustic  form  are  pointed  out. 

Schiller's  telegraph  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  German  natural- 
ists held  at  Bonn  iu  1835,  and  was  there  seen  by  Professor  Munclce,  of 
Heidelberg,  who,  after  his  return  to  Heidelberg,  made  models  of  the 
telegraph  and  exhibited  them  iu  his  class  room.  These  models  were 
seen  by  Cooke  iu  the  early  part  of  1836,  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  electric  telegraph  in  England.  Oooke  afterwards  became 
aswciated  with  Wheatstone,  and  a  large  number  of  ingenious  arrange- 
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mentB  fbr  telegraphing  was  the  result  Many  of  the  later  developmentB 
by  WbeatBtone  ate  still  in  nae  and  are  hard  to  beat, 

Steinheil  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  idea  of  making  the 
telegraph  self-recording  by  Morse,  who,  according  to  evidence  brought 
forward  by  himself,  thought  oat  some  arrangements  as  early  as  1832. 
Exactly  what  Morse's  first  ideas  were  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
he  did  nothing  till  1835,  when  he  made  a  rough  model  of  an  electio- 
lUDgDetic  recording  telegraph.  Morse's  mechanical  arrangements  were 
of  little  merit,  and  bis  alphabet  and  method  of  interpretation  by  a  dic- 
tionary were  clumsy  and  inconvenient.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  the  pro- 
posal to  make  use  of  Sturgeon's  discovery  of  electro  msiguetism  of  soft 
iron.  Morse,  however,  seems  to  have  known  practically  nothing  of  the 
subject  except  that  iron  conld  be  magnetized  by  a  current,  and  in  con- 
sulting his  coUeagne,  Dr.  Gale,  be  was  unwittingly  led  to  use  the 
discoveries  of  Henry,  who  had  previously  practically  solved  the  whole 
problem.  Much  of  the  subsequent  improvement  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  were  due  to  Vail,  who  became  associated  with  Morse,  and 
the  Morse  code  as  we  now  know  it  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  worked 
out  by  Vail.  Considerable  dispute  and  some  litigation  arose  over 
Morse's  claims,  but  that  is  outside  oar  present  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  a  slow  growth,  inventors,  with  a 
view  to  pecuniary  and  other  advantage,  being  ever  ready  to  lay  hold 
of  each  scientific  discovery  and  try  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  question 
who  first  coDceived  the  idea  can  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

After  1840  there  is  little  to  record  of  a  purely  electrical  character 
bearing  only  on  telegraphy,  but  there  have  been  many  very  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances  introduced  for  recording  signals,  for  repro- 
ducing pictures  and  handwriting,  and  for  printing,  for  duplexing,  quad- 
rnplexing,  and  multiplexing  telegraph  lines,  fur  increasing  the  rate  of 
signaling,  and  in  many  ways  increasing  the  expedition  with  which 
messages  can  be  sent.  Of  course  the  success  of  many  of  these  cod> 
ti'tvances,  and  even  their  invention,  depended  upon  an  increased  knowl* 
edge  of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  For  example,  effective 
duplexing,  quadmplexing,  et«.,  depends  on  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  line,  and  this  was  not  understood  prop- 
erly until  the  mathematical  investigations  of  Thomson  and  others 
cleared  the  matter.  For  the  impetus  toward  discovery  in  this  direction 
again  we  are  largely  indebted  to  telegraphy,  for  much  of  that  class  of 
work  was  suggested  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  signaling  througli 
long  submarine  cables. 

The  invention  of  the  telephone  is  fast  becoming  ancient  history,  and 
yet  it  will  always  mark  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  useful  applications 
of  electricity.  It  does  not  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark  here, 
because  electro- magnetically  it  is  all  in  Faraday's  and  Henry's  papers. 

The  radiophone  should  be  mentioned  becauseit  marks  the  application 
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of  the  di8cov«ry,  by  May  and  Smith,  of  the  effect  of  light  on  the  resiBt- 
auce  of  seleniam.  This  effect  has  since  been  foand  in  the  case  of  a 
large  Dnmber  of  other  Bubstaoces,  bat  it  is  still  an  interesting  field  for 
research.  A  uamber  of  experimeuts  on  this  subject  have  been  associ- 
ated with  attempts  to  make  things  visible  at  a  distance.  No  doubt  it 
will  ultimately  he  possible  not  only  to  talk  to  a  distant  party,  but  also  ■ 
to  see  the  party  talked  to,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  look  the  party  with 
whom  you  are  conversing  in  the  eye. 

The  subject  of  telegraphy  is  closely  associated  with  the  present  exod- 
lent  system  of  electrical  measurements  and  with  the  invention  of  many 
of  onr  most  delicate  measuring  instraments.  As  the  applications  of 
dectricity  increased  there  gradually  grew  ap  a  new  branch  of  engineer- 
ing, a  branch,  however,  in  which  the  foot  rale,  poaod  weight,  chro- 
nometer, and  thermometerwere  not  sufficient.  Other  standards  of  meas- 
urement  were  reqaired,  in  order  that  quantities  coold  be  gauged  and 
consistent  work  done.  The  way  to  connect  the  measurements  of  the 
new  quantities  with  the  units  already  in  use  in  dynamics  bad  been 
pointed  out  by  Gauss  and  others,  and  at  the  snggestion  of  Thomson 
the  British  Association  appointed  a  committee  in  1661  to  determine  the 
best  standard  of  electrical  resistance.  This  led  to  an  anexpect«d 
amount  of  work,  not  only  on  a  standard  of  resistance,  but  also  on  the 
general  subject  of  electrical  measurement.  The  committee  regretted, 
lit  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  it  coald  not  give  a  final  report,  hat 
hoped  that  the  inherent  difBcnlty  and  importance  of  the  subject  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  delay.  It  can  hardly  he  said  that  the  final 
report  has  yet  been  tbrthcoming,  as  a  committee  with  some  of  tbe  origi- 
nal members  in  it  still  exists  and  reports  regularly  every  year  on  vala- 
able  work  done  by  it.  The  committee  worked  energetically  for  a  namber 
of  years,  not  only  on  the  standard  of  resistance,  but  on  those  of  cur- 
rent, electro- motive  force  and  capacity.  It  incidentally  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  qaantitative  data  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  permanence  of  alloys,  the  variation  of  their  resistance  with  tem- 
perature as  depending  on  their  composition,  and  so  forth.  In  looking 
over  the  resnlts  of  the  early  work  of  the  British  Association  committee 
one  is  apt  to  indulge  in  adverse  criticism.  It  is  hard  for  many  of  the 
yoanger  workers  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  are  met  in  a  first 
attempt.  It  would  be  eqaally  -just  to  congratulate  oarselves  that  we 
have  better  marksmen  to-day  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  with- 
ont  making  allowance  for  the  modern  ride. 

The  first  abaolnte  determination  of  resistance  was  probably  that 
made  by  Kirchhoff  about  fifty  yearsago.  Weber  published  his  method  in 
1862,  and  then  came  the  British  Association  determination  by  Maxwell, 
Stewart,  and  Jenkin  in  1863.  Neither  of  these  was  very  exact,  but  they 
paved  the  way  for  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  experimental  skill  which 
followed.  Among  those  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  this  later 
work  may  be  mentioned  Kohlrausch,  liAylelgb,  Glazebrook,  Bowland, 
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Wiedemaon,  Maacart,  etc.  The  greatest  step  iu  advance  in  recent 
years  has  beeo  the  inTCDtion  of  the  revolving-disk  method  by  Lorenz, 
of  Oopenhagen,  and  its  sabaeqaent  improvement  and  applicatiou  by 
himself  and  by  J.  V.  Jones.  The  determinations  made  by  the  latter  by 
this  method  are  probably  almost  abaolntely  correct. 

A  sabject  vhicb  bae  attracted  mnch  attention  comes  in  incidentally 
here,  Qamely,tbeeIectxo-magDetic  theory  of  light  propagation  suggested 
by  Maxwell.  According  to  this  theory  the  ratio  of  the  electro-magnetic 
anit  of  quantity  of  electricity  to  the  electro- static  nuit  ongbt  to  be  the 
same  as  the  velocity  of  light.  In  1868  a  determination  of  this  ratio  was 
made  by  MoKichan  ander  Lord  Kelvin's  direction,  and  gave  close  agree- 
ment with  ttie  theory.  Since  that  time  determinations  have  been  made 
by  variooB  methods  by  Maxwell,  Shida,  Ayrtin  and  Perry,  3.  J. 
Thomson,  Bosa,  Lodge,  Olazebrook,  and  others,  with  the  resnit  that 
the  ratio  of  the  two  units  does  not  differ  flrom  the  velocity  of  light  by 
more  than  the  probable  error  of  observation.  The  work  here  referred 
to  may  not  appear  to  be  very  directly  associated  with  the  determinatioo 
of  standards  of  measurements.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  in  vestigationa 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  work  of  the  British  Association 
committee  in  the  production  of  instmmeDts  of  precision.  Prominent 
among  these  instromuits  stands  tbe  Kelvin  electrometers,  and  partioa- 
larly  the  absolute  electrometer  which  was  described  in  the  report  of  the 
British  Association  committee  for  1867. 

Another  subject  of  great  interest  in  itself  and  in  oonnectioo  with 
Maxwell's  theory  is  that  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 
Experiments  on  this  sabject  were  made  by  Faraday,  but  comparatively 
little  was  don©  before  1870,  iu  which  year  an  excellent  paper  was  com- 
municated to  tbe  Boyal  Society  by  Gibson  and  Barclay  on  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  paraffin.  Since  that  time  much  good  work  has 
been  done  by  Boltzman,  Hopkioson,  Quincke,  Silow,  Klemencic,  Negre- 
fino,  and  others.  The  theoretical  importance  of  these  experiments  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  specific  induct- 
ive capacity  of  nonmagnetic  dielectrics  should  be  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  indices  of  refraction.  A  wonderfal  verification  of  Max- 
well's theory  was  carried  out  only  some  ten  years  ago  by  Hertz,  who 
showed  not  only  that  electrical  waves  exist,  but  also  how  to  measure 
their  wave  length  and  period.  We  have  in  these  experiments  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  referred  to  above,  as  discovered 
by  Henry  and  predicted  by  Thomson,  and  as  a  result  several  new  ways  o.' 
determining  electrical  qnantities  have  been  developed.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  compare  the  capacity  of  condensers  by  means  of 
oscillatory  currents  of  exceedingly  abort  periods,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  dielectric  constante  of  many  materials  to  which  the  older  methods 
were  not  easily  applicable- 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  where  to  place  a  reference  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Bontgen  and  its  development  in  photography,  bat 
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probably  it  comes  in  well  hero.  JuBt  how  to  apply  Maxwell's  eqaalion 
to  the  RoDtgeii  rays  is  uot  yet  qaite  clear,  bat  there  is  do  doabt  as  to 
the  great  Importance  of  the  diecovery. 

As  an  outcome  of  all  this  actlTity  iu  the  determination  of  standards 
and  in  the  abaolnte  meaBoremeDts  of  the  electrical  properties  of  matt> 
rialii,  combined  with  the  great  commercial  demand  produced  by  the 
iulroduction  of  (lynamo  machinery,  we  have  now  many  excellent  instra- 
ments  at  oar  disposal  for  absolute  measurement  and  suitable  either  for 
practical  applications  or  for  the  moBt  reflned  laboratory  work.  For  the 
production  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  a  host  of  inventors,  prominent 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Kayleigh,  Ayrton 
and  Perry,  Mather,  Swiubume,  Gardew,  and  Weston, 

Magueto-electrio  and  dynamo-electriu  generators  and  motors  have 
DOW  become  so  common  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  introduc- 
tion ou  an  extensive  scale  has  only  taken  a  few  years.  Faraday's  disk 
dynamo  was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  prodnced  in  1831,  and  a 
machine  for  generating  electricity  was  made  by  Pixii  in  the  following 
year.  Pixii's  machine  consisted  of  a  horseshoe  permanent  magnet 
which  was  rotated  in  such  a  way  that  its  poles  passed  alternately  in 
front  of  the  poles  of  a  similar  electro  magnet.  An  alternating  current 
was  thns  induced  iu  the  circuit  which  included  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 

This  machine  was  improved  by  Clarke,  who  rotated  the  coils  and  put 
a  commutator  on  the  axis.  Other  machines  were  made  or  suggested 
by  various  physicists,  and  an  importiint  observation,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  overlooked,  was  made  at  this  time  by  Jacobi,  who 
pointed  ont  the  importance  of  making  the  cores  of  the  coils  short. 
Sturgeon,  in  1835,  made  a  dynamo  with  a  shuttle-shaped  armatnre;  a 
similar  form  has  long  been  identified  with  the  name  of  Siemens.  Wool- 
rich  made  a  mnltipolar- magneto  machine  in  1341  for  electroplating,  and 
Wheatstone  abont  this  time  prodnced  his  small  mnltipolar  magneto, 
long  nsed  for  telegraph  pnrposes.  In  1845  Wheatstone  and  Cooke 
patented  the  nseof  electro-magnets  in  place  of  the  permanent  magnets, 
oaA  Brett  suggested,  in  1848,  that  the  current  from  the  machine  might 
be  made  to  pass  round  a  coil  surrounding  the  magnet  and  thus  increase 
its  strength.  A  similar  suggestion  was  independently  made  in  1851 
by  Sittsteden.  In  1849  Pnlvermacher  proposed  the  use  of  thin  lamince 
of  iron  for  the  cores  of  the  magnet,  a  proposition  which  has  since,  but 
probably  for  a  difltoent  reason,  been  almost  universally  adopted.  Siu- 
steden  used  Iron  wire  cores  and  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  varying  the  pole  face.  Abont  this  time  another  class  of 
machines  were  proposed  by  Ritchie,  Page,  and  Dnjardio.  In  these 
machines  both  the  magnets  and  the  coils  were  to  be  stationary,  but 
the  magnetism  was  to  be  varied  by  revolving  soft  iron  pieces  in  front 
of  the  poles.  Modern  representatives  of  these  machines  are  to  be  found 
iu  the  dynamos  of  Kingdon,  Stanley,  and  others.    All  the  machines  np 
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to  this  time  had  been  of  very  small  dimeQaions,  In  1S49  iCfollet  began 
the  coDStraotiOD  of  an  altematiDg  machine  on  a  larger  scale,  bat  died 
before  it  was  completed.  Machines  of  Sollet's  type  were  afterwaide 
mffde  by  Holmes  and  by  the  Oompagnie  1' Alliance,  of  Paris,  the  latter 
being  called  the  Alliance  machine.  These  machines  were  used  for 
light-hoase  purposes.  Holmes's  earlier  machines  were  contiDnons  cnr- 
rent,  but  later  he  left  ont  the  commntator,  and  still  later  again  intro- 
duced it  on  part  of  the  coils  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  current  to 
excite  his  field  magnets.  This  latter  plan  was  introduced  after  the 
self-exciting  principle  had  been  introduced  by  Siemens  and  Wheat- 
stone.  A  remarkable  machine,  historically,  was  patented  in  1S48  by 
Hjorth,  In  this  machine  a  combination  of  the  permanent  and  electro 
magnet  was  used,  the  first  to  give  meohanism  enough  to  produce  a 
cnrreut  with  which  to  excite  the  other.  A  similar  idea  was  developed 
fifteen  years  later  by  Wilde,  with  the  diffefenoe  that  the  permanent- 
magnet  part  was  a  separate  machine.  The  idea  of  using  part  of  the 
current  from  the  armature  to  excite,  or  partially  excite,  the  field  mag- 
nets was  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  workers,  and  some 
remarkable  machines  were  patented  by  the  brothers  Varley,  one  of 
which,  containing  both  a  shont  and  a  series  winding,  has  been  held  by 
some  to  anticipate  the  compound  winding  now  in  use.  In  1867  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  independently  to  Wbeatstone  and  E.  Werner  Siemens 
that  the  permanent-magnet  part  of  the  Hjorth  and  Wilde  machines 
might  be  dispensed  with,  the  residnal  magnetism  being  used  to  start 
the  action.  Siemens  gave  the  name  dynamo-electric  machine  to  this 
type,  and  it  has  stuck.  In  order  to  diminish  the  fluctuations  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  during  one  revolntiou  of  the  armature  Pacinotti 
devised  his  mnltigrooved  armature  in  1864.  This  machine  did  not 
receive  the  notice  it  deserved  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  meau- 
time  Gramme  produced  his  smooth-ring  armature,  in  1870.  Gramme's 
machine  was  soon  recognized  as  being  of  great  merit,  and  its  gradual 
introduction  gave  rise  to  increased  activity.  In  1873  the  He&er- 
Alteneck  improvements  on  the  Siemens  armature  were  introduced  and 
in  the  remaining  seventies  quite  a  number  of  forms  of  dynamo  were 
invented,  the  Lontiu  type,  introduced  in  1875  with  improvement  in 
subsequent  years,  being  one  of  the  best.  The  early  eighties  saw 
tremendous  activity;  the  patent  offices  in  Europe  and  America  were 
flooded  with  inventions  of  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 
lamps  for  electric  lighting,  ete.  It  is  curious  how  few  of  those  machines 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  how  well  the  old  types  of  Pacinotti, 
Gramme,  Siemens- Alteneck,  and  Lontiu  in  some  one  of  their  modifica- 
tions bold  the  field.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Machines  have  assumed  enormoos  proportions  and  the  number 
of  branches  of  iudnstry  to  which  they  have  been  applied  is  now  very 
large.  Much  has  been  learned  during  this  time,  particularly  with 
regard  to  alternating  onrrente  and  their  application  to  tbetxanBDiiAsion 
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of  power,  the  introdnction  of  Moltiphase  aystems  beiug  of  considerable 
importance  in  this  connection.  lu  the  direction  of  bigli  potential  and 
great  frequency  the  work  of  E.  Thomson  Jind  Teela  is  of  great  interest. 

Of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of  light  and  heat 
little  need  be  eiaid  in  this  connection.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
were  largely  mechanical,  and  with  the  progress  made  we  are  all  Ifuniliar. 

As  regards  primary  batteries  there  has  been,  of  coarse,  aa  we  all 
know,  considerable  progress  since  the  time  of  Volta.  The  uamber  of 
forms  brongbt  into  use  has  been  enormous  and  they  have  been  impor- 
tant in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  electro* motive  force  of 
various  combinations  and  in  their  bearing  on  chemical  knowledge.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  an  ideal  primar;  battery  has  yet  been  obtained, 
when  we  look  at  the  subject  from  a  eomtnercial  point  of  view.  Althoogli 
the  snbject  is  not  very  much  to  the  front  at  present,  however,  it  is  des- 
tined to  come  again,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  one  of  oar  leading  iudastries. 

The  work  of  Plants  and  of  Fanre  and  others  on  secoudary  batteries 
has  been  of  great  value  cummei'cially.  They  gave  rise  to  several  chem- 
ical problems,  bat  the  main  difQculty  here  also  has  been  of  s  mechan- 
ical kind,  and  they  have  not  added  mneh  to  the  knowledge  of  electrical 
kiws. 

The  transformation  of  alternating  curreuts  ftx>m  high  to  low  potential 
and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called  transformers, 
has  shown  another  remarkable  development  of  Faraday's  discovery  of 
induced  currents.  The  application  of  transformers  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  distribute  electrical  energy  over  large  areas  in  a  moderately 
economical  manner,  and  incidentally  has  led  to  considerable  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  applications  of  electricity  is  that  of 
electro-chemistry.  The  chemical  action  of  the  electric  spark  was  noticed 
by  Van  Groest  and  Dieman  in  1739  in  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Beccari,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  obtained  metals 
fiY>m  oxides  through  which  the  spark  had  passed;  and  in  1778  Priestly 
noted  the  production  of  au  acid  gas  when  the  electric  spark  was  passed 
through  air.  Similar  experiments  were  made  by  Cavendish  and  Van 
Marom  on  decomposed  ammonia.  It  is  not,  however,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  the  subject  of  electrolysis  really  begins. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  in 
ISOO,  and  the  subsequent  work  of  Davy  and  of  Faraday.  The  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  separated  elements  only  at  the  end 
plates  in  the  electrolytic  cell  led  to  considerable  speculation,  and  was 
explained  by  Grotbuss  on  the  snppositlou  that  the  molecules  separated 
into  two  parts,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively  electrified,  and 
that  these  parts  formed  a  chain  between  the  plates  along  which  chem- 
ical action  traveled  by  a  continual  interchange  of  mates,  the  end  parte 
going  to  the  plates.    This  theory  was  held  for  many  years,  and  is  still 
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to  be  found  io  some  text^boobs.  Faraday's  work  is  by  &r  the  most 
valuable  of  tlie  early  coiitributioos  tu  tbe  subject.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing laws: 

TUe  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  in  electrolysis  is  proportional 
to  tbe  current  and  the  time  of  its  action. 

Tbe  mass  of  an  ion  liberated  by  a  definite  quantity  of  electricity  is 
directly  proiwrtional  to  its  chemical  equivalent  weight. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  decompose  a  certain 
amonnt  of  an  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the  qaantity  which  would  be  pro- 
daced  by  recombining  the  separated  ions  in  a  battery. 

These  laws  are  all  of  tbe  greatest  importance,  and  the  last  one  clearly 
points  out  the  reversibility  of  the  electrical  process.  By  forcing  a  current 
throagh  an  electrolyte  it  is  decompuaed  and  the  mutual  potential  energy 
of  the  com]H>iients  consequently  increased.  By  Hllowing  the  compo- 
nents to  recombine  in  a  battery  the  mutual  potential  energy  is  reduced 
and  a  current  of  electricity  is  the  result.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  action  is  exhibited  by  the  secondary  battery. 

In  1857  Olansius  gave  a  theory  of  electrolysis  and  at  the  same  time 
reviewed  tbe  weaknesses  of  the  hypotheses  of  <Trothuss  and  others. 
ClaiiHJus  assumes  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  are  in  continual 
motion ;  that  impacts  frequently  occur  which  jiroduce  temporary  disso- 
ciation, leaving  atomic  groups  charged  with  opposite  electricities,  and 
that  during  these  separations  any  directive  agency,  such  aa  an  electro- 
motive force,  is  able  to  cause  a  motion  of  these  atoms  in  op|>ositc 
directions.  This  is  probably  the  first  indication  of  the  idea  of  the 
purely  directive  character  of  the  applied  electro-motive  force  taking 
advantage  of  dissociation  to  produce  chemical  separation. 

The  energy  side  of  tbe  problem  now  began  to  attract  attention,  and 
tbe  development  of  what  may  be  called  the  thermodynamics  of  electro- 
cfaeinistry  began.  Among  the  most  prominent  workers  in  this  field 
have  been  Joule,  Helmholtz,  Gibbs,  Kelvin,  Boscha,  and  Favre. 

In  186.3  Hittorf  made  quantitative  determination  of  the  change  of 
concentration  near  the  electrodcK  when  a  current  is  passed  through  a 
solution.  This  work  is  of  historical  interest,  because  it  formed  practi- 
cally the  starting  point  for  what  may  be  called  the  mo<iern  view  of 
electrolysis.  Hittorfs  experiments  extended  over  several  years  and 
served  practically  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  migration  of  the  ions 
in  the  sotntiou.     Hittorf  communicated  the  following  laws: 

The  change  in  concentration  due  to  current  is  determined  by  the 
motion  which  the  ions  have  in  the  unchanged  solution. 

The  unlike  ions  must  have  different  velocities  to  produce  sach  change 
of  concentration. 

The  numbers  which  express  ionic  velocities  mean  the  relative  distance 
through  which  the  ions  move  between  the  salt  molecules,  or  express 
their  relative  velocities  in  reference  to  the  solution,  the  change  in  con- 
centration being  a  function  of  the  relative  ionic  velocities. 
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Hittorfs  analyses  eoabled  biin  to  give  Dumerical  valnes  to  theae 
relative  velocities.  The  experiments  of  Neriist,  Loeb,  and  others  have 
extended  Hittorf  s  results,  aud  have  ahowD  that  Id  dilate  solatlons  the 
relative  velocities  of  the  ions  are  indepeodent  of  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial betveen  the  electrodes,  and  are  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  indaenced 
by  temperature.  Hittorf  [minted  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  condnc- 
tivity  of  electrolytes  shonld  give  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  electrolytic  action.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  Horsford,  Wiedemann,  Beetz,  the  Eohlranschs,  and 
others.  The  most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  work  of  P.  Kohlransch, 
who  devised  a  method  of  measurement  using  alternating  current,  by 
which  results  of  high  accuracy  were  obtained.  Kohlrausch's  resnits 
give  the  sum  of  the  ionic  velocities,  and  thns,  combined  with  the  results 
of  Qittorf  on  change  of  concentration,  which  gave  the  ratios,  the  abso 
lute  velocity  can  be  obtained.  It  appears  from  these  resnits  that  the 
velocity  of  the  ion  in  very  dilnte  solutions  depends  only  on  its  own 
nature  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  ious  with  which  it  may  be 
associated.  For  example,  the  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ion  is  the  same 
when  determined  from  solntion^  of  ICCI,  N^aOt,  or  BCl.  The  impor- 
tant general  law  has  alHo  been  found  that  tlie  conductivities  of  neu- 
tral salts  are  additively  made  up  of  two  valnes,  one  dependent  on  the 
positive,  the  other  upon  the  negative  ion.  If,  then,  the  velocities  of  the 
ions  themselves  be  known,  the  conductivity  of  a  salt  may  be  calculated. 
Tlie  results  of  Eohlransch  received  strong  confirmation  irom  some  very 
ingenious  experiments  by  Lodge  and  Whetliam,  in  which  the  migration 
of  the  ions  was  made  to  produce  a  change  of  color  in  the  solution,  and 
could  thus  be  directly  observed. 

In  1887  the  theory  was  advanced  by  Arrhenius  and  Ostwald  that 
dissociation  is  directly  effected  by  solution  or  fVision  and  that  in  very 
dilate  solutions  the  dissociation  is  practically  complete.  Arrhenius 
holds  that  the  ions  carry  charges  of  electricity,  positive  or  negative, 
dependent  upon  their  nature,  but  of  equal  quantity  in  every  ion.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  theory  is  similar  to  that  of  Clausins  and  others. 
According  to  this  theory  the  ratio  of  electric  conductivities  for  different 
densities  of  solution  gives  a  measure  of  the  relative  dissociation  or 
ionization.  If  the  act  of  solution  effects  the  dissociation  necessary  to 
admit  of  electrolysis,  chemically  pare  substances  ought  not  to  be  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  current,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
curious  that  two  substances  like  hydrochloric  lutid  and  water,  which 
tueparately  are  insulators,  should,  when  mixed,  conduct  readily,  and 
that  practically  only  one  of  them  should  b^  decomitosed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  still  to  be  solved.  Another 
question  is  how  do  the  ions  obtain  their  electric  charget  Still  another, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  force  which  causes  iouizationt  There  are 
many  more. 

When  we  turn  to  the  commercial  application  of  electro-chemistry  we 
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are  met  vith  astoniabing  evideiice  of  activity.  Only  twenty  years  ago 
tbere  was  comparatively  little  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  applied  electricity.  At  the  electrical  exhibitioD  in  London 
iu  1881  electro-chemistry  was  apparently  of  comparatively  little  promi- 
Deuce.  A  factory  which  could  annually  produce  a  few  hnndreds  of 
tons  of  copper  electrolytically  was  considered  a  wonder.  The  produc- 
tion of  tboasands  of  tons  a  mouth  is  beginning  to  be  looked  tipon  as 
commonplace.  There  is  scarcely  a  metal  which  can  not  be  deposited 
electrolytically  with  comparative  esse,  and  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
rarer  metals  is  going  down  rapidly.  Zinc  used  to  be  considered  a 
difScnlt  metal  to  deposit  saccesafally.  It  is  now  produced  in  eome  of 
the  Australian  mines  in  almost  a  pure  state  from  refractory  ores  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  of  tons  per  annum.  Similarly  the  old  method  of 
galvanizing  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  electrodepositiou  is  taking  its 
place,  and  this  metal  is  now  so  deposited  on  the  hnlls  of  ships,  on  anchors, 
and  other  smaller  articles,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  A  new  indnstry  has 
practically  nprung  op,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  technical 
chemist  of  the  near  future  will  have  to  take  an  iufuior  place  unless  he 
be  also  well  versed  in  electricity  and  electrical  appliances.  This  branch 
of  applied  science  is  revolutionizing  many  things.  It  has  within  a 
few  years  produced  an  enormous  improvement  in  our  magazine  illostra- 
tions,  and  has  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  litera- 
tnre  and  of  atlases  and  charts  enormously.  Electro-chemistry  is  now 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  production  ofcblorate  of  potash,  bleaching 
materials,  alkalies,  coloring  matters,  antiseptics  (like  iodoform),  anats- 
thetics  (like  chloroform),  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  getting  to  be  difficult  even 
to  enumerate  the  manufactures  in  which  it  is  used.  It  has  revolution- 
ized the  extraction  of  gold,  and  plants  of  enormous  capacity  are  now  in 
use  in  some  of  the  gold  fields,  the  poorest  ores  and  tailings  being  made 
to  yield  up  almost  the  last  trace  of  the  precious  metal.  The  production 
of  ozone  by  the  ton,  the  purification  of  sewage,  and  the  sterilization  of 
water  are  all  accomplished  facts. 

Some  progress  has  even  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  chemicals 
through  animal  tissue  by  electrolysis  or  cataphoresis,  and  Itontgen  has 
shown  us  how  to  see  through  the  body. 

Tbea,  again,  we  have  got  the  electric  furnace,  and  with  it  the  power 
to  fuse  almost  the  most  refractory  substances.  In  this  way  alaminnm 
is  now  produced  at  a  fbw  cents  a  pound,  whereas  most  of  us  remember 
when  its  price  had  to  be  reckoned  iu  hundreds  of  dollars.  In  a  similai' 
way  phosphorus  is  now  produced  on  a  large  scale,  as  are  also  various 
carbides,  carborundum,  acetylene,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  over  the  history  of  electricity  and  its 
applications  and  notice  the  apparent  geometric  ratio  in  which  advances 
are  being  made,  and  not  to  speculate  on  what  a  giant  this  science  is 
going  to  become  in  another  quarter  of  a  century.  Undoubtedly  no  one 
can  study  this  one  branch  of  science  without  being  persuaded  of  the 
greatvalueof  scientific  work  for  the  advancement  of  hnmaQ^eDterjMise. 


TELEGRAPHY  ACROSS  SPACE.' 


By  SiLVANDB  p.  Thompson,  F.  R.  8. 


There  is  no  sacli  thiog  as  wireless  telegrapbj'.  True,  one  can  send 
sisals  for  a  diRtance  of  a  yard  or  two  without  any  wires,  but  in  all  the 
recent  Huccessful  attempts  to  telegraph  across  apace,  whether  by  elec- 
tric waves  or  by  other  means,  wires  are  used.  They  do  not  indeed  mn 
from  the  sending  station  to  the  receiving  station,  bnt  are  nsed  as  base 
lines.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  longest  distance  yet  reached  in 
telegrapbiug  by  electric  waves — 13  miles  over  open  country — the  mazi- 
mnm  distance  obtained  in  tbe  recent  experiment«  of  Professor  Slaby, 
the  length  of  the  wires  ascd  as  base  lines  at  each  end  was  nearly  1,000 
feet.  As  will  be  seen,  in  every  case,  wires  or  their  equivalent  are  nsed 
to  serve  either  as  base  lines  or  as  base  areas  in  the  transmission. 

Setting  aside  tbe  medieval  myth  of  a  sympathetic  magnetic  tele- 
graph  with   two  mere   compass  needles  to  point  to  letters   ranged 
around  a  dial,  there  are  three  generic  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  signal  across  space  without  any  directly  commuoicat- 
ing  wire  or  cable.    These  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows: 
I.  Conduction  methods. 
II.  Induction  methods. 
III.  Wave  methods. 

I. — COMDUOTION  METHODS. 

These  methods  depend  upon  the  nse  of  water  or  earth  as  a  means  of 
conducting  a  f^wstion  of  the  electric  current  from  the  base  line  at  tbe 
Bending  end  to  the  base  line  at  the  receiving  end. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  telegraphy  it  has  been  a  familiar  fact  that 
either  earth  or  water  might  serve  as  a  return  circuit  for  an  electric 
cnrreut;  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  signals  could  be  sent 
even  with  an  absolute  gap  in  the  metallic  line,  if  there  were  provided, 
by  meaoB  of  earth  or  water,  a  sufBciently  good  path  to  enable  current 
in  adequate  amount  to  be  received  beyond  the  gap  in  the  line.  This 
method  has  sometimes  been  called  the  leakagemethod,  since  it  depends 
apoD  the  circumstance  that  electric  currraits  flowing  in  a  conducdug 

>  From  Jonrnal  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arte,  Vol.  XL VI,  London,  1898,  pp.  <63-460. 
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mediam,  sncb  as  water  or  moist  eartb,  <lo  not  flow  exclosively  or  even 
mainly  along  the  path  of  leaet  resistaoce,  bat  spread  oat,  some  flowing 
along  paths  of  greater  resistance.  If  current  enters  a  condacting 
Htratiini  at  any  iwiot  by  a  siogle  electrode,  A,  and  leaves  it  at  some 
iitlier  point  by  another  saitable  electrode,  B,  some  of  the  current  will 
certainly  flow  straight  from  A  to  B;  yetthegreater  part  will  notsofluw, 
bnt  will  stream  aronnd  from  A  to  B  in  long  carving  paths.  If  then, 
two  other  electrodes,  0  and  D,  are  inserted  in  one  of  thesestream  paths 
at  a  distance  f^om  A  to  B,  some  of  the  cnrrent,  perhaps  only  a  small 
percentage  of  it,  may  bo  picked  np  by  a  metallic  line  ioiuing  C  to  D. 
Hence  it  is  possible,  using  A  B  as  a  sending  base  lino,  to  signal  to  0 
D  asa  receiving  base  line  at  a  distant  place.  The  only  limits  to  this 
method  of  telegraphy  across  space  are  (1)  the  strength  of  tlie  original 
currents  used  in  the  sending  base  line  A  B;  (2)  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  receiving  base  line  O  D;  (3)  the  ratio  ttetween 
the  space  distance  from  A  B  to  0  D  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  base 
lines.  This  system  of  telegra[>hing  across  space  has  been  proposed  at 
various  times.  It  has  been  ased  by  Mr.  Preece  in  several  of  those 
many  experiments  wliich  he  has  made  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
will  entitle  liim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  this 
entire  branch  of  telegrapliiu  enterprise. 

Morse  himself,  as  recorded  in  Vail'a  early  work  on  telegraphy, 
worked  at  this  subject  and  made  experiments  in  1842  on  the  Sas(|ne- 
hanna  River,  about  a  mile  wide.  He  engaged  Professor  tiale  to 
investigate  the  best  conditions,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
base  lines  should  be  three  times  as  long  as  the  distance  to  be  crossed. 
Mr.  Dering,  an  English  telegraph  engineer,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  of 
Dundee,  have  also  worked  in  this  direction. 

After  the  introduction,  in  1877-78,  of  the  Bell  telephone,  it  was  found 
that  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  that  instrument  furnished  a 
new  means  of  picking  up  currents  that  would  otherwise  he  too  feeble 
to  produ<!e  intelligible  signals.  The  importance  of  this  circumstance 
in  extending  the  possibilities  of  distance  telegraphy  was  not  lost  upon 
Mr.  Preece.  In  1882  be  conducted  a  series  of  researches  upon  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  Hampshire  coast  without  any  connecting  cable  across  tlie 
Solent.  An  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  British  Association  for  that  year.  Large  metal  plates,  to  serve 
as  electrodes,  were  immersed  in  the  sea  at  the  ends  of  the  two  base 
lines.  On  the  Hampshire  coast  the  base  line  extended  from  Ports- 
mouth through  Southampton  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  length  of  20  miles. 
On  the  island  the  base  line  extended  f^om  Ryde  through  Kewport  to 
Sconce  Point,  and  was  about  16  miles  long.  From  Portsmouth  to 
Ryde  the  breadth  of  the  sea  is  6  miles,  while  Horst  Castle  is  only 
about  a  mile  from  Sconce  Point.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the  length  of  the 
base  lines  considerably  exceeded  the  average  distance  to  be  crossed. 
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Witti  this  arrnDgement  signala  were  paased  Id  dot  and  daah  vhiob 
could  be  read  oo  tbe  Morse  system  vitli  ease,  but  telephonic  speech 
waa  not  feasible.  After  many  other  experiments  to  be  mentioDed  ander 
the  next  heading,  Mr.  Preece  established  comtnuDication,  in  the  winter 
of  181*3-01,  across  the  Kilbranuen  Sound  between  the  Isle  of  Arranand 
ICintyre,  a  distance  of  over  i  miles.  He  also  maintained  telephonic 
s[ieech  across  Loch  Ness,  a  distance  of  1|  miles. 

In  the  experiments  f>om  Arran  to  Kintyre,  parallel  wires  about  3 
miles  long  were  used  as  base  lines  along  the  coast,  while  in  some  of 
the  experiments  two  other  base  lines  were  used,  being  insnlated  wires 
laid  along  each  coast  at  a  height  abont  500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
A  detailed  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  foond  in  the  report  of 
the  British  Association  for  1894,  and  is  also  given  in  The  Electrician, 
Vol.  XXXIII,  August  17, 189 1. 

A  year  earlier  Mr.  Preece  had  made  some  striking  experiments  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  between  Laveruock  Point  on  the  South  Wales  coast 
and  tbe  islands  of  the  Flat  Holm  and  the  Steep  Holm,  the  distaoces  of 
which  sn  re8i>ectively  3.1  and  5.35  miles.  His  base  line  on  the  shore 
at  Lavemock  Point  was  a  pair  of  copper  wires,  weighing  400  pounds 
per  mile,  suspended  on  poles  for  a  length  of  1,267  yards,  their  circuit 
being  completed  through  earth.  An  alternating  current  was  sent  into 
this  base  line  by  an  alternator  worked  by  a  2-horse  power  steam  engine, 
the  voltage  being  ISO  volts,  the  frequency  192  periods  per  second,  and 
the  current  (maximnm)  1^  amperes.  These  alternations  were  brokeo 
up  into  dots  and  dashes  by  use  of  a  Morse  key.  The  signals  were  read 
on  a  pair  of  receiving  telephones  inserted  in  the  distant  base  line, 
which,  in  each  case,  ran  across  the  island  and  dipiied  into  the  sea. 
Tbe  length  of  these  is  not  stated,  Mr.  Preece  received  messages  easily 
over  theS  miles seiiarating  the  mainland  ft-om  tbe  Flat  Holm,  but  with 
Steep  Holm  5. 35  miles  away,  though  the  signals  were  feebly  perceptible, 
telegraphic  conversation  was  impracticable,  as  the  sound  could  not  be 
differentiated  into  dots  and  dashes.  Mr.  Preece  came  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  with  two  base  lines,  each  10  miles  long,  he  could  with  ease  signal 
across  a  distance  of  10  mHea. 

ProfessorTrowbridge,ofHarvard,  has  also  investigated  the  possibility  . 
of  transmitting  signals  through  the  earth  by  conduction,  using  a  rapidly 
intermpted  primary  current  and  a  telephonic  receiving  apparatus. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  under  accidental  circumstances, 
nil  tending  to  prove  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  transmitting  signals 
Ihroagfa  tbe  earth  itself.  The  instrnments  in  Greenwich  Observatory 
are  affected  by  the  stray  cnrrents  that  escape  into  the  earth  from  the 
badly  insnlated  return  circuit  of  the  City  and  South  London  Electric 
Railway,  4^  miles  away.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  an  accident 
which  occurred  some  ten  years  since  at  the  Ferranti  electric  lighting 
station  at  Deptford,  when  one  night  one  of  the  dynamos  by  some 
derangement  became  connected  to  earth.    The  whole  of  the  railway 
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telegraphs  in  tbe  signal  boxes  of  the  railways  in  Sonth  London  were 
temporarily  put  out  of  order  and  reodered  inoperative,  while  the 
cnrreDts  flowing  in  the  earth  were  perceived  in  the  telegraph  instra- 
ments  so  tar  northward  as  Leicester  and  so  &r  south  as  in  Paris.  If 
this  could  occar  as  a  mere  accident,  it  is  obvions  that,  with  properly 
thought  out  arrangements,  signals  conld  easily  be  sent  from  one  part 
of  the  globe  to  another  by  condaction  tbrongh  earth  or  water. 

Most  striking  of  all  the  cases  of  distance  signaling  by  condactive 
methods  is  that  presented  by  the  transmission  of  signals  over  neu'ly  3 
miles,  which  was  carried  ont  in  1894  by  Dr.  W,  Batbenan,  Mr.  B. 
Bathenau,  and  Professor  Bnbens.  They  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for 
operations  the  open  water  of  the  Wannsee,  which  opens  into  the  Havel, 
ueiir  Potsdam.  Here  at  the  uoath  end,  near  the  Friedricb-WilhclmS' 
brucke,  they  immersed  two  metal  electrodes,  each  having  about  16 
square  meters  of  surface,  at  the  two  ends  of  a  base  line  about  550  feet 
long.  With  76  accumulators  and  a  rotating  intermpter,  giving  about 
lo<)  currents  per  second,  and  a  Morse  key  they  ii^ected  signals  into 
the  base  line.  At  a  distance  of  4^  kilometers,  or  nearly  3  miles 
across  the  water,  near  the  shore  at  Neu  Cladow,  they  set  np  the 
secondary  base  line,  having  electrodes  of  about  4  square  meters  each. 
These  were  hung  in  the  water  from  two  boats  between  which  the 
connecting  line,  about  330  feet  long,  was  stretched.  In  this  line  was 
inserted  a  telephone  receiver  of  nsaal  pattern.  Tbe  current  ased  was 
about  3  amperes,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  hearing 
the  dot-and-dash  messages.  Several  situations  for  the  receiving  base 
line  were  tried ;  it  appeared  that  the  interposition  of  a  large  sand  bank 
between  the  two  stations  made  very  little  difference. 

II, — INDUCTION  METHODS. 

Induction  methods  are  of  two  varieties.  An  electric  charge  upon  a 
GOiidactor  may  induce  another  electric  charge  at  a  distance  by  influence, 
or  electrostatic  induction.  An  electric  current  in  a  wire,  dnring  such 
time  as  it  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  may  induce  another  electric 
current  in  another  wire  in  its  neighborhood  by  electro-magnetic 
.  induction. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  case  in  which  electrostatic  induction 
has  been  used  in  electric  signaling  is  that  of  telegraphing  (or  telephoning) 
to  trains  in  motion,  as  suggested  about  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Wiley  Smith,  of  £ansas  Oity.  If  a  wire  suspended  over  a  train  jh 
electrifled,  either  positively  or  negatively,  charges  are  induced  upon 
the  metallic  roofs  of  the  cars,  and  if  these  are  suitably  connected  to 
instruments  ou  board  the  train,  signals  may  be  exchanged  between 
train  and  wire  without  any  metallic  connection  between  the  two.  This 
suggestion  was  further  developed  about  the  year  1886  by  Mr.  Phelps 
and  by  Messrs.  Gilliland  and  Edison.  Descriptions  of  their  methods 
will  be  found  in  the  American  electrical  Journals  of  that  date.    Tbe 
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system  was  Bacceasful  both  for  telegraphing  aod  telephoning,  aud  was 
indeed  adopted  for  a  time  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
But  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  very  Bimple  reason.  One  of  the 
consolations  of  railway  traveling  is  that  one  is  free  from  being  disturbed 
by  telegraph  or  telephone.  No  one  on  board  an  express  wants  to 
ti'legraph  or  to  be  telegraphed  to. 

Klectro-magnetie  indnctiou  has  played  so  an  important  a  part  in  dis- 
tance telegraphy  that  it  mnst  receive  a  more  extended  notioe.  Very 
early  after  the  introdnction  of  the  commercial  telephone,  troubles  arose 
from  the  exceeding  sensitiveaess  of  the  instrument.  Oonversations  iu 
one  line  were  overheard  in  another;  while  the  ear  was  disturbed  by  an 
incessant  bazz,  or  rattle,  fh>m  the  interference  of  stray  carrents  from 
neighboring  telegraph  lines.  All  these  were  ab  flrst  attribnted  to  in- 
daction;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  electro-magnetic  influence  of  tlie  currents 
in  one  line  npon  the  neighboring  line.  No  doutit,  in  some  cases,  this  is 
a  <;ause;  but  nnqaestionably,  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  disturbance 
was  due  not  to  induction  at  all,  bnt  either  to  leakage  of  cqrrents  across 
the  surfaces  of  the  insulating  supports,  over  films  of  dirt  or  moisture,  or 
else  to  lealiage  of  currents  from  one  line  into  the  other  through  the 
earth  plates  or  earth  connections.  Unless  circuits  with  metallic  retams 
are  used,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  return  will  a£Ford  a  means  for 
^tray  currents  to  find  their  way  into  the  telephone  lines.  Mr.  Preece 
lias  narrated  many  cases  in  which  telegraph  or  telephone  messages 
that  are  being  transmitted  along  some  line  have  been  heard,  or  rather 
overheard,  in  telephonic  instroments  in  some  totally  disconnected  and 
distant  line,  ^any  of  these  are  due  doubtless  to  stray  carrents 
throngh  earth;  but  some  are  unquestionably  due  to  true  indnction. 
A  line  or  circuit  absolutely  insulated  from  any  earth  contact  or  earth 
return  may  yet  act  inductively.  During  the  brief  instant  while  the 
current  in  it  is  growing,  that  current  is  setting  up  a  magnetic  field  in 
the  surrounding  region,  extending  indefinitely,  bnt  feebly,  into  space. 
As  the  onrreut  dies  away  again,  this  magnetic  field  also  dies  away.  If 
in  its  growth  or  decrease,  this  magnetic  field  encounters  other  wires, 
it  sets  up  electro-motive  forces  in  them,  and  thus  originates  disturb- 
ances. For  the  propagation  of  this  efiect  from  wire  to  wire  no  contact 
is  needed.  It  is  an  effect  that  is  dependent  npnn  tlie  properties  of  the 
intervening  medium,  and  is  proportional  to  its  magnetic  permeability. 
The  ether  of  space  itself,  air,  water,  soil,  and  rock,  all  are  of  about 
equal  permeability.  Hence  this  kind  of  induction  may  be  propagated 
from  circuit  to  circuit,  whatever  natural  material  intervenes.  Mr. 
Preece  has  made  repeated  researches  with  the  view  of  utilizing  this 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  distance  telegraphy.  He  has  erected  parallel 
base  lines,  sometimes  in  South  Wales,  sometimes  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  sometimes  in  Scotland.  He  has  laid  out,  fiat  on  the  ground, 
great  squares  of  insulated  wire,  to  test  the  inductive  transmission  from 
one  area  to  another.    On  Newcastle  town  moor,  and  on  the  sands  at 
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Peuartb,  he  has  tbas  operated.  It  is  not  always  easy  iu  his  experi- 
meotB,  particularly  in  those  where  earth  coDDectioas  were  need,  to  be 
certain  how  much  of  the  effect  was  dae  to  true  inductiou,  and  bow 
mncb  to  earth  iuduction.  But  in  some  of  the  cases  there  can  be  no 
doabt  whatever.  An  excellent  r^sam^  of  this  work  was  given  by  him 
at  the  Chicago  congress  in  1S93.  In  tbia  he  describes  how,  in  one 
series  of  experiments,  he  laid  oat  on  a  level  plain  two  one-fonrth-mile 
squares  of  copper  wire  i  usulated  with  gutta-percba,  the  distance  between 
the  two  nearest  sifles  of  the  two  squares  being  also  a  qnarter  of  a  mile. 
In  this  case,  nsing  rapidly  interrupted  or  vibratory  currents,  and  a 
Morne  key  to  break  them  up  into  Morse  signals,  and  applying  in  the 
other  circuit  a  receiving  telephone,  conversatiou  iu  the  Morse  code 
could  be  held  readily  between  the  two  operators.  This  arrangement 
precluded  all  idea  of  earth  iuductiou.  In  effect,  Mr.  Preece  was  work- 
ing with  a  strange  si>ecie8  of  transformer,  of  which  his  two  s<iuares 
constituted  respectively  the  "  primary "  and  the  "  secondary,"  the 
"core"  of  the  transformer  being  in  this  case  partly  of  earth  and  partly 
of  air.  Mr.  A.  W.  Heaviside  has  described  an  analogoas  case  in  which, 
wishing  to  establish  telephonic  communication  to  the  bottom  of  a 
colliery  in  the  north  of  England,  he  arranged  a  circuit  in  a  triangular 
form  along  galleries  about  2^  mUes  in  total  length,  at  a  depth  of  (iO 
fathoms.  On  the  surface  of  the  colliery  another  circuit  was  laid  out  in 
triangular  lines  of  equal  size,  over  and  parallel  to  the  underground 
line.  Here,  again,  telephonic  speech  was  perfectly  clear  by  induction 
from  liue  to  line,  or  rather,  in  this  case,  from  area  to  area.  Each  area 
inclosed  something  tike  700,000  siiuare  yards,  au  ample  base  area  when 
the  distance  to  be  peuetrated  was  bat  120  yards. 

Earlier  than  the  date  of  either  of  these  experiments,  the  late  Mr. 
Willonghby  Smith  had  shown  how,  using  two  coiled  circuits  of  wire  at 
a  distaooe  of  some  yards  apart,  telephonic  messages  could  be  sent 
across  air,  or  even  through  walls  and  floors. 

The  greatest  distance  to  which  Mr.  Preece's  experiments  upon  tele- 
graph lines  have  been  carried  is  40  miles,  namely,  between  the  tele- 
graphic Hues  that  ran  across  the  Scottish  border  by  the  east  and  west 
coasts  respectively.  Sounds  produced  in  the  ^Newcastle  and  Jedburg 
line  were  distinctly  heard  on  the  parallel  liue  at  Gretna,  tboagh  there 
was  no  line  coimecting  the  two  places.  Here,  however,  since  both 
lines  used  earth  returns,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  efl'act  was  due 
to  conduction,  not  to  true  induction. 

Instmments  which  operate  by  means  of  alternating  currents  of  high 
frequency,  like  Mr.  Langdon-Davies|s  phonophore,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  set  up  disturbance  in  other  circuits.  A  single  phonophore  circuit 
can  be  heard  in  lines  a  hundred  miles  away.  When  this  first  came  to 
my  notice  it  impressed  me  greatly;  and,  coupled  iu  my  mind  with  the 
Ferranti  incident,  mentioned  above,  caused  me  to  offer  to  one  of  my 
financial  iMends  in  the  city,  some  eight  years  ago,  to  undertake  seri- 
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ously  to  establish  telegraphic  cotumunictitiou  with  the  Cape,  provided 
£10,000  were  forthcomiDg  to  establiBh  the  oecesaary  basal  circaits  io 
the  two  couDtriea,  and.  the  instmmetitB  for  creatiog  the  onrreata.  Mj 
offer  was  deemed  too  visionary  for  acceptance.  The  thing,  however, 
is  qaite  feasible.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  the  adequate  baae  lines 
or  areas.     All  the  rest  is  detail. 

One  must  not  close  this  section  without  reverting  to  a  most  pregnant 
point  of  advance  made  about  1888  or  1889  by  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge.  When 
experimenting  upou  the  oscillatory  discharge  he  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  turning  two  circuits  into  resonance;  or,  ss  he  termed  it,"Hyn- 
tony  "  with  one  another,  in  snch  a  way  that  when  au  oscillating  electric 
spark  occorred  in  one  of  the  circuits  the  inductive  effect  on  the 
other  immediately  set  up  in  it  electric  oscillations  which  manifested 
themselves  by  an  overflow  spark.  I  call  this  experiment  pregnant, 
because  it  affords  a  bint  of  another  possibility,  namely,  that  of  sig- 
naling inductively  from  one  area  to  another,  and  using  aronnd  those 
areas  uot  merely  circuits  of  wires,  but  syntonic  circuits,  which,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  much  more  sensitive  in  their  response  one  to  the 
other.  Some  of  Testa's  high-frequency  experiments  also  have  an 
obvious  bearing  on  this  point. 

III. — ELECTBIC    WAVE   METHODS. 

After  Clerk-Maxwell  bad  predicted  the  existence  of  electro-magoetic 
waves,  and  had  shown  that  their  speed  of  propagation  is  identical  with 
that  of  light,  it  required  in  reality  very  little  to  demonstrate  by  experi- 
ment the  existence  of  snch  waves.  But  that  very  little  was  not  actually 
achieved  until  the  year  1888,  when  the  lamented  Prof.  Heinrich  Hertz 
showed  simple  methods  of  producing,  detecting,  and  measuring  these 
waves.  It  had  been  known  for  many  years  from  the  predictions  of 
Kelvin  and  von  Helmholtz,  and  confirmed  by  the  esperiments  of  Fed- 
derssen,  that  in  many  cases  an  electric  discharge  is  of  au  oscillatory 
character.  In  the  years  1887-88  Lodge,  Fitzgerald,  and  others  were 
investigating  the  nature  of  these  oscillations  and  the  manner  tn  which 
they  are  gaided  by  condacting  wires,  when  Hertz  conceived  the  idea  of 
investigating  the  disturbances  which  such  oscillatory  discharges  set 
up  in  the  surrounding  space.  He  showed  that,  given  a  simple  appa- 
ratus, which  he  called  au  "  oscillator,"  consisting  of  two  metal  plates 
or  conductors,  connected  by  a  conductor  interri^ited  at  one  interme- 
diate i>oint  by  a  "  spark-gap,"  the  oscillator  on  the  appearaniie  of  each 
spark  emitted  a  train  of  electric  waves  into  the  surrounding  space. 
He  further  showed  that  if  a  mere  circuit  or  ring  of  wire  of  suitable 
size,  the  continuity  of  which  is  interrapt«d  at  one  point  by  a  minnte 
gap,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  these  traveling  waves  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, the  waves  as  they  reach  it  set  up  electric  sorgings  in  this  wire; 
and,  if  sofficiently  energetic,  cause  it  to  show  a  small  spark  in  the  gap. 
This  simple  detecting  device  he  termed  a  "  resonator."  Armed  witti 
SH  98-    -16  iI.H1qIc 
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these  apparently  primitive  pieces  of  apparatus,  he  theia  deyot«d  himself 
to  the  task  of  exploriDg  the  propagation  of  the  waves.  He  found  that, 
like  waves  of  light,  they  could  be  deflected  by  metallic  sarfacee,  coold 
be  refracted  by  prisms,  concentrated  by  lenses,  and  even  oonid  be 
polarized.  He  measured  their  wave  length  and  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion. He  found  that  they  could  pass  readily  tbrongb  walls  of  wood, 
stone,  or  brick,  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light  waves.  Metalx 
and  other  coudnctors  of  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed  them, 
and  were  coneeqaeotly  opaque. 

In  these  researches  of  Hertz  we  meet,  for  the  first  time, '  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  true  traveling  wave.  With  this  immense  discovery,  there 
was  opened  out  an  entirely  new  field  of  possibilities.  Hitherto,  there 
had  been  inductive  actions  known  which  might  reach  out  from  wire  to 
wire  only  to  fall  back  again  when  their  excitant  cause  dies  away.  But 
now  the  electric  wave,  once  started  on  its  path,  did  not  collapse  back 
into  the  wires  when  the  spark  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  it  went  trav- 
eling on.  Aud  just  as  the  javelin,  which  can  travel  on  after  the 
impulse  has  ceased,  can  act  at  greater  range  than  the  sword,  whose 
thrust  is  limited  by  the  length  of  arm  and  blade,  so  the  tme  electrie 
wave,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  true  traveling  wave,  can  carry  sig- 
nals to  greater  distances  than  the  mere  inductive  influence  that  simply 
extends  outwards  from  a  wire  or  ft'om  a  coil. 

The  work  which  Hertz  had  begun,  was,  after  his  death,  carried  on 
by  a  whole  army  of  investigators.  Of  these,  and  of  their  achievements, 
the  best  account  that  has  yet  appeared  is  Professor  I^odge's  little  book 
on  The  Work  of  Hertz  and  his  Successors.  To  that  book  inquiries 
mnet  be  recommended  for  details.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  much  has 
been  doue  in  perfecting  both  the  oscillator  and  the  detector.  Notable 
among  these  matters  have  been  the  forms  of  oscillator  designed  by 
Lodge  and  by  Righi ;  the  latter  having  the  spark  gap  immersed  iu  oil 
or  vaselitie  between  two  metal  balls.  Many  forms  of  detector  have 
been  proposed.  Very  early  Lodge  produced  one  under  the  name  of 
"coherer,"  consisting  of  a  metallic  point  very  lightly  pressed  against  a 
metal  plat«,  and  connected  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  and  a  local 
cell.  The  light  contact  constitutes  an  imperfect  joint,  which  is  prac- 
tically iionconductive  until  caused  to  cohere  and  conduct  by  the 
impact  of  an  electric  wave ;  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  by  the  stiiuu- 
lus  of  the  minute  surging  electric  current  which  results  from  the  impact 
of  an  electric  wave.  Subsequently,  taking  a  hint  froto  M.  Brauly, 
Lodge  substituted  as  a  detector  a  new  kind  of  coherer,  consisting  of  a 

I  Man;  yeare  before,  Prof.  Jowph  Henry  had  transmitted  induced  electric  sparkB 
from  one  circuit  to  auotber  in  dilTareut  floors  of  a  building.  Doalitless  these  were 
oscillatory;  bat  it  is  impossible,  at  tbis  time,  to  determine  whether  the  arrange- 
ments were  oiicb  as  to  produce  tme  travoliiig  waves,  or  whether  the  action  woe  (like 
Lodge's  later  experiment  of  tbe two  syntonic  oircuits)  merely  one  of  eleotro-magnetio 
induction. 
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small  glass  tnbe  partly  filled  with  loose  metallic  flliugs — iron  or  nickel 
by  preference — joined  in  the  circaif..  Snch  a  coherer  acts  as  a  8i>ecie8 
of  relay,  by  means  of  which  an  electric  wave,  incapable  in  itself  of 
affecting  a  galvanometer  or  other  instmment,  is  enabled  to  do  3o  indi- 
rectly by  setting  into  operation  a  local  current  Aft«r  the  coherer  has 
thus  operated,  it  asaally  remaioB  in  the  conductive  state  until  sabjected 
to  some  mechanical  jar  or  shock.  Lodge  proposed  to  apply  for  this 
purpose  a  mechanical  tai)er  worked  either  by  clockwork  or  by  a  tremb- 
ling electric  mechanism.  On  several  occasions,  and  notably  at  Oxford, 
in  1894,  he  showed  how  such  coherers  conld  be  used  in  transmitting 
telegraphic  signals  to  a  distance.  He  showed  that  they  would  work 
through  solid  walls.  Lodge's  greatest  distancd  at  that  time  had  not 
exceeded  some  100  or  IdO  yards.  Oommunication  was  thus  made 
between  the  University  Museum  and  the  a<)jaceut  building  of  the  Clar- 
endon Laboratory.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Bev.  F. 
Jervis  Smith,  of  Oxford,  using  a  carbon-powder  coherer,  has  maintained 
-  commuuication  between  his  house  and  the  Millard  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, over  a  mile  away. 

Even  before  this  Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  St.  Louis 
in  1893,  had  made  a  further  suggestion  of  great  importance.  De 
proposed  to  transmit  electric  energy  by  oscillations  to  any  distance, 
without  communicating  wires,  by  erecting  at  each  end  of  the  stretch  a 
vertical  conductor  joined  at  its  lower  part  to  the  earth,  and  at  its  upper 
to  a  conducting  body  of  a  large  surface.  This  constitutes  a  vertical 
buse  line  from  which  to  disseminate  the  oscillating  disturbances. 

About  two  years  ago  a  young  Italian,  Mr.  Marconi,  came  to  this 
country  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Briti.sh  telegraph  department 
to  give  him  facilities  for  experimenting  upon  wave-method  of  trans- 
misHion.  First  uiKin  Salisbnry  Plain,  and  theti  across  the  Bristol 
Channel,  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  Morse  signals  to  a  greater 
distance  than  anyone  had  previously  attained.  He  sent  signals  from 
Lavemock  Point  to  Bream  Down — about  9  miles,  as  the  crow  files,  over 
the  open  channel.  To  accomplish  this  he  used  as  base  lines  two  ver- 
tical coiiductors  earthed  at  their  lower  ends  and  carrying  at  the  top 
extended  surfaces.  He  used  a  Bighi  transmitter.  As  receiver  he 
employed  the  special  form  of  Lodge-Branly  coherer,  presently  to  be 
described.  This  was  connected  in  the  manner  Lodge  had  recommended 
in  a  local  circuit,  and  was  tapped  by  a  mechanical  tapper  operated  by 
a  vibrating  electric  mechanism.  The  local  circuit  operated  a  post-office 
relay  connected  to  a  Morse  instrument  signaling  the  dots  and  dashes. 
The  coherer  was  itself  included  in  the  vertical  base  line.  So  far  all  is 
old.  The  special  coherer  used  in  these  experiments  by  Marconi  has 
very  fine  metallic  powder,  chietly  of  nickel  and  silver,  in  a  small  glass 
tube  exhausted  of  air.  He  also  applied  shnutitig  resistances  to  the 
relay  contacts,  and  interposed  a  fine  iron  wire,  closely  <-oiled,  as  an 
impedance  in  the  local  circuit  on  each  side  6f  the  coherer. 
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In  1897,  some  farther  experiments  were  carried  on  by  Professor 
Slaby,  of  €barlottenbnrg,  on  an  even  larger  scale.  He  abandoned 
every  one  of  the  uovelties  introduced  by  Marconi,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  methods  previously  known.  He  nsed  a  simple  Lodge-Branly 
coherer,  employed  elevated  conductors  as  base  lines,  discarded  the 
useless  little  iron  wire  impedance  coils  in  the  local  circuit,  and  sabsti- 
tated  for  the  post-office  polarized  relay  one  made  oat  of  a  Weston 
galvanometer.  His  success  shows  that  all  that  is  essential  can  be  thus 
attained.  He  chose  as  the  scene  of  bis  operations  the  Havel,  and  set 
np  elevated  conductors  upon  the  castle  of  the  Pfaoeninsel  and  on  the 
campanile  of  tbe  uhnrcb  at  Sacrow.  Thns  equipped,  he  transmitted 
signals,  at  first  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  then  3  miles  across  the 
water.  He  found  trees  and  masts  to  interfere  witb  the  signals  in  some 
degree.  He  then  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities, 
to  esperiment  over  an  open  stretch  of  country — ftvm  liangsdorf  to 
Schonenberg.  Tbe  elevated  conductors  were  wires  raised  by  means  of 
hydrogen  balloons  to  beigbts  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  Signals  were 
obtained  at  a  distance  of  21  kilometers,  or  over  13  miles.  Neither  in 
Marconi's  nor  in  Slaby's  saccessfnl  operations  were  syntonic  devices 
employed. 

The  following  table  summarizes  tbe  results  of  Marconi's  and  Slaby's 
work: 


HinwDl:  I    Ifi 

Flat  Holm  (ml 
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Speilii  (iHod  and  ■«) | 

SpnUlOpcD  BM| I 

SUb; :  , 

Sacrow  (WBleraud  tnMI 

PraaVDiDMl  (wMDruiilbnlldlugs) 

RBDgtdorf  (iBDd) \ 

Commenting  on  these  results,  Slaby  notes  bow  over  an  open  sea  a 
much  greater  distance  appears  to  be  attained  fVom  a  base  line  of  given 
lengtb.  AssamiDg  Marconi's  best  proportion,  he  calculates  tbe  vertical 
length  of  a  base  line  needed  for  comnuinicatiug  acrosH  the  English 
Channel  at  Dover  to  be  265  feet,  while  from  Ixtndon  to  Paris,  over  land 
and  sea,  would  require  4,7<)0  feet.  He  even  estimates  base  lines  of 
6,600  feet  as  snfBcient,  were  it  not  for  the  curvature  of  the  globe,  to 
serve  for  communication  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  receut  improvements  made  toward  perfecting  this  method 
of  transmission  are  those  of  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  whose  labors,  continued 
daring  the  past  few  months,  are  still  in  progress.  He  has  first 
reorganized  the  transmitter  apparatus  so  as  to  make  it  a  more 
persistent  radiator.  It  emits  longer  trains  of  waves.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  introducing  in  the  path  of  the  oscillations,  between 
the  spark-gap  and  the  wings,  a  few  turns  of  stout  wire  to  act  as  an 
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impedance  coil.  By  this  meaas  the  oacillations  can  be  accarately 
tuned.  The  receiving  apparatue  is  also  toned ;  in  fact,  each  apparatus 
is  made  to  operate  both  as  emitter  and  as  receiver  in  torn,  as  reqnired. 
Lodge  has  also  modified  the  arrangements  of  the  coherer  circaits,  to 
render  them  more  certain  of  operation,  no  local  current  being  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  coherer  until  after  it  bad  been  affected  by  the 
waves.  He  has,  in  fact,  thoronglily  redeeigned  the  sending  and 
receiving  instruments  npon  a  rational  basis,  so  that  they  shall  be  both 
less  sensitive  to  stray  impulses  and  more  sensitive  to  properly  attuned 
waves.  The  results  obtained  with  these  have  not  yet  been  made  public ; 
but  employing  a  siphon  recorder  as  the  receiving  instrumeiiit,remarkable 
precision  of  signaling  has  been  attained.  Further  developments  in  this 
direction  will  doubtless  be  awaited  with  much  interesty  Meantime,  in 
other  countries,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  France,  other  experi- 
menters are  at  work.  Any  account  given  at  the  present  time  will 
therefore  be  necessarily  incomplete. 

In  passing  finally  from  a  review  of  that  which  has  already  been 
attained  to  that  which  may  reasonably  be  contemplated  as  within 
reach  of  attainment  in  the  near  Aiture,  1  have  no  wish  to  assume  the 
rAIe  of  the  prophet.  Still  less  would  I  desire  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  imaginative  litterateur  who,  whether  his  name  be  Jules  Verne 
or  H.  G.  Wells,  stimulates  the  public  curiosity  by  amazing  speculations, 
and  in  doing  so  renders  the  disservice  that  the  public  so  stimulated  is 
made  less  capable  than  before  of  diatinguishiuf;  between  that  which  is 
and  that  which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  possibility. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  three  general  methods  of  trans- 
mitting electric  signals  across  space.  All  of  them  require  base  lines 
or  base  areas.  The  first,  conduction,  reqnires  moist  earth  or  water  as 
a  medium,  and  is  for  distances  of  less  than  3  miles  the  most  elfective 
of  the  three.  The  second,  induction,  is  not  dependent  upon  earth  or 
water,  but  will  equally  well  cross  air  or  dry  rock.  The  third,  electric- 
wave  propagation,  requires  no  medium  beyond  that  of  the  ether  of 
space,  and  is,  indeed,  interfered  with  by  interposing  things,  such  as 
masts  and  trees.  Given  proper  base  lines  or  base  areas,  given  adequate 
methods  of  throwing  electric  energy  into  the  transmitting  system  and 
sufficiently  sensitive  instruments  to  pick  up  and  translate  the  signals, 
it  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  so  develop  each  of  the  three  methods 
that  by  any  one  of  them  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  electric 
communication  between  England  and  America  across  the  intervening 
space.  It  is  certainly  possible  either  by  conductiou  or  by  induction ; 
whether  by  waves  I  am  somewhat  less  certain.  Oondnction  might 
very  serioosly  interfere  with  other  electric  agencies,  since  the  waste 
currents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primary  base  line  would  be  very 
great.  It  is  certainly  possible  either  by  coudnotion  or  induction  to 
establish  direct  communication  across  space  with  either  the  Gape  or 
India  or  Aostralia  (under  the  same  assumptions  as  before)  and  at  a  far 
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less  cost  than  that  of  a  connecting  submarine  cable.  I  doabt  very 
greatly  whether  the  wave  method  can  be  made  applicable  at  all  to 
these  BO  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Bat  whether  by  condaction,  by 
iuduction,  or  by  waves,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  immediate  road 
to  commercial  success  lies  in  two  things.  Firstly,  we  mast  frankly 
recognize  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  telegraphing  withoat  wires; 
that  the  base  line  or  the  base  area  surrounded  by  wires  is  a 
fundamental  necessity.  Secondly,  we  must  look  to  establishing  real 
syntouy  between  the  sending  and  the  receiving  parts  of  the  apparatns 
to  render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  sensitive  and  independent,  without 
which  conditions  such  systems  will  become  too  costly  and  too  unman- 
ageable for  commercial  ends. 

(The  paper  was  illustrated  by  numerous  slides  illustrating  the 
methods  and  iustrumenis  used  by  Hertz,  Lodge,  RigM,  Marconi,  and 
Slaby  in  their  investigations,  and  the  newest  syntonic  apparatus  of 
Lodge.  Experiments  were  also  shown  illustrating  the  transmission  of 
electric  waves  and  their  reception  and  detection.  A  small  Lodge 
apparatus,  coustrncted  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  also  exhibited  in  o[>eration.) 

The  chairman  said  no  doabt  all  presenthad  come  with  greatoxpecta- 
tions,  anticipating  much  pleasure  in  bearing  of  the  latest  developments 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  applications  of  modem 
science  to  useful  purposes — electric  telegraphy.  But  whatever  their 
expectations,  they  must  have  been  more^han  realized  by  the  exceed 
ingly  lucid  exposition  by  Professor  Thompson  of  a  most  intricate  and 
difficult  subject;  so  lucid  in  fact  had  it  been  tbat  probably  few  realized 
bow  intricate  it  was.  He  felt  with  Professor  Thompson  that  perhaps 
in  the  immediate  futnre  the  application  of  wireless  telegraphy  to  prac- 
tical purposes  was  not  quite  so  wide  as  some  might  hare  anticipated 
and  hoped;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  purposes  to  which  tbey 
might  reasonably  hope  it  might  be  applied,  snch,  for  example,  as  com- 
munication between  the  shore  and  lightships,  and  possibly  between  ship 
and  ship.  It  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that  means  were  being  sought  for, 
and  had  been  to  some  extent  found,  of  differentiating  one  telegraphic 
signal  sent  through  space  by  another  tuning.  That  was  to  him  a  practi- 
cally interesting  point,  and  the  explanations  which  had  been  given  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  for  obtaining  the  transmission 
of  a  particular  message,  and  the  receipt  of  tbat  message  by  a  particalar 
person  intended  to  receive  it,  were  especially  valuable.  Obviously  it 
"  would  be  veryiuconveiiientif  messages  sent  through  space  were  indiffer- 
ently receivable  by  everyone  who  chose  to  play  the  part  of  an  eaves 
dropper.  Tbat  condition  of  things  would  somewhat  resemble  tbat 
df«3iibed  in  one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stories,  where  the  fumes 
coming  from  a  pipkin  revealed  to  everyone  who  chose  to  smell  them 
what  each  particular  person  was  having  for  dinner.  It  was  not  very 
desirable  that  that  kind  of  cariosity  shoold  be  gratified  in  connection 
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with  telegraphy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  uses  of  telegraphy 
through  space  would  be  very  much  limited  if  this  sort  of  thiiig  could 
Dot  be  prevented.  Professor  Lodge's  Hoe  of  experimeot,  however, 
seemed  to  tend  in  that  direction,  and  to  show  the  means  of  coufining  a 
message  to  the  person  iutended  to  receive  it.  He  was  sure  Professor 
Thompson  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  on  any  point  that 
had  not  been  made  clear,  if  there  were  any  such,  any  questions  which 
could  arise  having  been  already  answered  in  anticipation.  If  no  one 
bad  any  such  query  to  put,  he  would  conclude  by  proposing  a  bear^ 
vote  of  tbanks  to  Professor  Fbompsou  for  bis  paper. 

The  vote  of  thauks  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  i 
adjourned. 
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By  W.  H.  Pbbbob,  Esq.,  U.  B.,  F.  B.  S.,  M.  Inst.  O. 


Science  baa  conferred  one  great  benefit  on  mankind.  It  has  supplied 
ns  with  a  new  sense.  We  can  qoit  see  tlie  invisible^  bear  the  inaudible, 
and  feel  the  intangible.  We  koow  that  the  DDiverse  is  filled  with  a 
homogeneoDB  continuous  elastic  medium  which  tranumits  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  other  forms  of  energy  fh>m  one  point  of  space  to  another 
without  loss.  The  discovery  of  the  real  existence  of  this  "ether"  ia 
one  of  the  great  scientific  events  of  the  Victorian  era.  Its  character 
and  mechanism  are  not  yet  known  by  ns.  All  attempts  to  "invent"  a 
perfect  ether  have  proved  beyond  the  mentAl  powers  of  the  highest 
intellects.  We  can  only  say  with  Lord  Salisbnry  that  the  ether  is  the 
nominative  case  of  the  verb  "to  undulate."  We  most  be  content  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  was  created  iu  the  beginning  for  the 
transmission  of  energy  in  all  its  forms,  that  it  transmits  these  energies 
in  definite  waves  and  with  a  known  velocity,  that  it  is  perfect  of  its 
kind,  but  that  it  still  remains  as  iuscrotable  as  gravity  or  light  itsel£ 

Any  distarbanoe  of  the  ether  must  originate  with  some  disturbance 
of  matter.  Ad  explosion,  cyclone,  or  vibratory  motion  may  occur  in  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun.  A  distnrbance  or  wave  is  impressed  on  the 
ether.  It  is  propagated  in  straight  lines  through  space.  It  falis  on 
Jupiter,  Venns,  the  Earth,  and  every  other  planet  met  with  in  its 
course,  and  any  machine,  human  or  mechanical,  capable  of  responding 
to  its  undulations  indicates  its  presence.  Thus  the  eye  supplies  the 
sensation  of  light,  the  skin  is  sensitive  to  beat,  the  galvanometer  indi- 
cates electricity,  the  magnetometer  indicates  disturbances  iu  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  One  of  the  greatest  scteiitiflc  achievements  of  onr 
generation  is  the  magnificent  generalization  of  Clerk-Maxwell  that  all 
these  disturbances  are  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  that  they  differ 
only  in  degree.  Light  is  an  electromagDetic  phenomenon,  and  elec- 
tricity iu  its  progress  through  space  follows  the  laws  of  optics.  Hertz 
proved  this  experimentally,  and  few  of  us  who  beard  it  will  forget  the 

'  From  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Inatitatloii  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  XV,  P&rt  II, 
No.  91,  April,  1608,  pp.  4(r7-476.  Read  at  weekly  eveniag  meeting,  Frid&y,  Jane 
11,  U»T. 
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admirable  lecture  on  "The  work  of  Hertz"  given  Id  thia  liall  by  Pro£ 
Oliver  Lodge  three  years  ago.' 

By  the  kiDdnesB  of  Prof.  Silvanaa  Thompson  I  am  able  to  Ulastrflte 
wave  transmission  by  a  very  beaatifal  apparatus  devised  by  him.  At 
one  end  we  have  the  trammitter  or  oscilhktor,  which  is  a  heavy  sus- 
pended mass  to  which  a  blow  or  impulse  is  given,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, vibrates  a  given  number  of  times  per  minute.  At  the  other 
end  is  the  receiver  or  resonator,  timed  to  vibrate  to  the  same  period. 
Connecting  the  two  together  is  a  row  of  leaden  balls  su8i>ended  so  that 
each  ball  gives  a  portion  of  its  energy  at  each  oscillation  to  the  next  in 
the  series.  Each  ball  vibrates  at  right  angles  to  or  athwart  the  line  of 
propogation  of  the  wave,  and  as  tbey  vibrate  in  different  phases  you 
will  see  that  a  wave  is  transmitted  from  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver. 
The  receiver  takes  up  these  vibrations  and  responds  in  sympathy  with 
the  transmitter.  Here  we  have  a  visible  illustration  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  invisible.  The  wave  you  see  differs  trom  a  wave  of  light  or 
of  electricity  only  in  its  length  or  in  ite  frequency.  Electric  waves 
vary  from  units  per  second  in  long  submarine  cables  to  millions  per 
second  wbeu  excited  by  Hertz's  method.  Light  waves  vary  per  second 
between  400  billions  in  the  red  to  800  billloua  in  the  violet,  and  electric 
waves  differ  from 'them  in  no  other  respect.  They  are  reflected, 
refracted  and  polarized,  they  are  subject  to  interference,  and  they  move 
through  the  ether  in  straight  lines  with  the  same  velocity,  viz,  186,400 
miles  per  second — a  number  eaaily  recalled  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1864  that  Maxwell  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  light  and  electric  waves. 

Electric  waves,  however,  differ  from  light  waves  in  this,  that  we  have 
also  to  regard  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation 
of  the  wave.  The  model  gives  an  illustration  of  that  which  happens 
along  a  line  of  electric  force;  the  other  line  of  motion  I  speak  of  is  a 
circle  around  the  point  of  disturbance,  and  these  lines  are  called  Unea 
of  magnetic  force. '  The  animal  eye  is  toned  to  one  series  of  wave;  the 
"electric  eye,"  as  Lord  Kelvin  called  Hertz's  resonator,  to  another.  If 
electric  waves  could  be  reduced  in  length  to  the  forty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  we  should  see  them  as  colors. 

One  more  definition,  and  our  ground  is  cleared.  When  electricity  is 
found  stored  up  iu  a  potential  state  in  the  molecules  of  a  dielectric  like 
air,  glass,  or  gutta-percha  the  molecules  are  strained,  it  is  called  a 
ekargcy  aud  it  establishes  in  its  ueighborhood  an  electric  field.  When 
it  is  active,  or  in  its  kinetic  state  in  a  circuit,  it  is  called  a  current.  It 
is  found  in  both  states — kinetiu  and  potential — when  a  current  is  main- 
tained in  a  conductor.  The  surroundiug  neighborhood  is  then  found 
in  a  state  of  stress,  forming  what  is  called  a  magnetic  field. 


'This  is  pQblUbed  in  tm  enldr^eil  anil  luefal  form  by  The  Electricisu  Printing 
and  pDblishlug  Compau;.— W.  H.  P. 
■  Vide  6g.  4,  p.  350. 
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In  the  first  case  the  charges  can  be  made  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to 
surge  to  and  fi-o  with  rbythiiiio  regalarity,  exciting  electric  ^caves  along 
each  line  of  electric  force  at  very  high  frequencies,  and  in  the  second 
case  the  currents  can  rise  or  alternate  in  direction  vith  the  same  regu- 
larity, but  with  very  different  frequencies,  and  originate  electromag- 
netic leaves  whose  wave  frouts  are  propagated  in  the  same  direction. 

The  first  is  the  method  of  Hertz,  which  has  recently  been  tamed  to 
practical  accoant  by  Mr.  Marcoui,  and  the  second  is  the  method  which 
I  have  beeu  applying,  and  which,  for  historical  reasons,  I  will  describe 
to  you  first. 

In  1884  messages  sent  through  insulated  wires  buried  in  iron  pipes 
in  the  streets  of  London  were  read  upon  telephone  circuits  erected  on 
poles  above  the  house  tops,  80  feet  away.  Ordinary  telegraph  circuits 
were  found  in  1885  to  produce  disturbances  2,000  feet  away.  Distinct 
speech  by  telephone  was  carried  on  throagb  one-qnarter  of  a  mile,  a 


distance  that  was  increased  to  1^  miles  at  a  later  date.  Carefiil  experi- 
ments were  made  in  1886  and  1887  to  prove  that  these  efiects  were  due 
.  to  pure  electromagnetic  waves,  and  were  entirely  free  tcom  any  earth- 
coiidactJOQ.  In  1892  distinct  messages  were  sent  across  a  portion  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Penarth  and  Flat  Holm,  a  distance  of  3.3 
miles. 

Early  in  1895  the  cable  between  Oban  and  the  Isle  of  Mull  broke 
down,  and  as  no  ship,  was  available  for  repairing  and  restoring  com- 
mnnication,  communication  was  established  by  utilizing  parallel  wires 
on  each  side  of  the  channel  and  transmitting  sigu^s  across  the  space 
by  these  electromagnetic  wavea 
The  apparatus  (fig.  1)  connected  to  each  wire  consists  of — 
(a)  A  rheotome  or  make  and  break  wheel,  causing  about  260  undula- 
tions per  second  in  the  primary  wire. 
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(b)  An  ordiuary  battery  of  about  100  Zjeclanch^  cells,  of  the  so-called 
dry  and  portable  form, 

(c)  A  Horse  telegraph  key. 

(d)  A  telephone  to  act  an  receiver. 

(e)  A  switch  to  start  and  stop  the  rheotome. 

GoocI  signals  depend  more  on  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  primary 
cnrreiit  than  on  the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  vibratiou. 
Leclaiich6  celU  give  as  good  signals  at  3.3  miles  distant  as  2^  borse- 
power  transformed  into  alternating  onrrents  b;  an  alternator,  owiug  to 
the  smooth  sinusoidal  curves  of  the  latter.  Two  hundred  and  ststy 
vibrations  per  second  give  a  pleasant  note  to  the  ear,  easily  read  when 
broken  up  by  the  key  into  dots  and  dashes. 

In  my  electromagnetic  system  two  parallel  circuits  are  established, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  channel  or  bank  of  a  river,  each  circuit  becoming 
successively  the  primary  and  secondary  of  an  induction  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  signals  are  being  sent.  Strong  alter- 
nating or  vibrating  currents  of  electricity  are  transmitted  in  Qie  first 
circuit  so  as  tc  form  signals,  letters,  and  words  in  Morse  character. 
The  effects  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  currents  are  transmitted  as 
electromagnetic  waves  through  the  interveuing  space,  and  if  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  is  so  situated  as  to  be  washed  by  these  ethereal  waves, 
their  energy  is  transformed  into  secondary  currents  in  the  second  cir- 
cuit, which  can  be  made  to  affect  a  telephone  and  thus  to  reproduce  the 
signals.  Of  course  their  intensity  is  much  reduced,  but  still  their  pres- 
ence has  been  detected,  tbongh  five  miles  of  clear  space  have  separated 
the  two  circuits. 

Such  effects  have  been  known  scientifically  in  the  laboratory  since 
the  days  of  Faraday  and  of  Henry,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  I  have  been  able  to  utilize  them  practically  through  borisid- 
erable  distances.  This  has  been  rendered  possible  through  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  the  telephone. 

Last  year  (August,  1896)  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  commani- 
cation  with  the  North  Sandhead  (Goodwin)  Lightship.  The  apparatus 
used  was  designed  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Evershed  and  , 
Vignoles,  and  a  most  ingenious  relay  to  establish  a  call  invented  by  Mr. 
Evershed,  One  extremity  of  the  cable  was  coiled  in  a  ring  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  embracing  the  whole  area  over  which  the  ligbt^hip 
swept  while  swinging  to  the  tide,  and  the  other  end  was  connected 
with  the  shore.  The  ship  was  surrounded  above  the  water  line  with 
another  coil.  The  two  coils  were  separated  by  a  mean  distance  of  about 
200  t^thoms,  but  communication  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
screening  effect  of  the  sea  water  and  the  effect  of  the  iron  hull  of  the 
ship  absorbed  practically  all  the  energy  of  the  currents  in  the  coiled 
cable,  and  the  effects  on  board,  though  perceptible,  were  very  trifling — 
too  minute  for  signaling.  Previous  experiments  bad  failed  to  show 
the  extremely  rapid  rate  at  which  energy  is  absorbed  with  the  depth 
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or  tbicknesB  of  aea  vater.  The  energy  ia  absorbed  in  forming  eddy 
ourrenta.  There  is  uo  difficulty  whatever  in  sigualing  through  15 
fathome.  Speech  by  telephoDe  has  been  maiDtaiued  through  6 
fathoms.  Although  this  experiment  has  failed  through  water,  it  is 
thoroughly  practical  through  air  to  considerable  distances  where  it  is 
possible  to  erect  wires  of  similar  leugth  to  the  distance  to  be  crossed  on 
each  side  of  the  channel.  It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  do 
this,  Dor  to  get  the  requisite  height  to  secure  the  best  effect.  It  ia 
impossible  ou  a  lightship  aud  on  rock  light-houses.  There  are  many 
small  islands — dark,  for  example — where  it  cau  not  be  done. 

Id  July  last  Mr.  Marconi  brought  to  England  a  uew  plan.  My  plan 
is  based  entirely  on  utilizing  electrom^netic  waves  of  very  low  ire- 
qnency.  It  depends  essentially  ou  the 
rise  aad  Hall  of  currenUi  in  the  primary 
wire.  Mr.  Marconi  utilizes  electric  or 
Hertzian  waves  of  very  high  frequency, 
and  they  depend  upon  the  rise  and  fall 
of  electric  force  ia  a  sphere  or  spheres. 
He  has  invented  a  new  relay  which,  for 
sensitiTenesB  and  delicacy,  exceeds  all 
known  electric  apparatus. 

The  pecDliarity  of  Mr.  Marconi's 
system  is  that,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
connecting  wires  of  the  apparatus,  con- 
ductors of  very  moderate  length  only 
are  needed,  and  even  tbese  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  reflectors  are  used. 

The  trantmitter. — His  transmitter  i.s 
Profe^or  Righi's  form  of  Hertz's  radi 
ator  (fig.  2). 

Two  spheres  of  solid  brass,  4  inches 
in  diameter  (A  and  B),  are  fixed  in  an 
oil-tight  case  D  of  insalating  material, 
so  thata  hemispbereof  each  is  exposed,         ""■ « -onimm  of  tus  uircoDi 
ttie  other  hemisphere  being  immersed 

in  a  bath  of  vasehne  oil.  The  use  of  oil  has  several  advantages.  It 
maintaiDS  the  surfaces  of  the  spheres  electrically  clean,  avoiding  the 
frequent  polishing  required  by  Hertz's  exposed  balls.  It  impresses  on 
the  waves  excited  by  these  spheres  a  uniform  and  constant  form.  It 
tends  to  reduce  the  wave  lengths — Righi's  waves  are  measured  in  cen- 
timeters, while  Hertz's  were  measured  in  meters.  For  these  reasons  the 
distance  at  which  effects  are  produced  is  intTeased.  Mr.  Marconi  uses 
generally  waves  of  about  120  centimeters  long.  Two  siiiall  spheres,  a 
and  b,  are  fixed  close  to  the  large  spheres,  and  coniiected  eacli  to  one 
end  of  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  "induction  coil"C,  the  primary  cir- 
cuit of  which  is  excited  by  a  battery  B,  thrown  in  and  out  of  circuit  by 
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tiie  Morae  key  K.  Vow,  vheuever  the  key  K  ia  depressed  sparks  pass 
between  1,  2,  and  3,  and  since  the  system  A  B  contains  capacity  aud 
electric  inertia,  oaciUatioDS  are  set  up  iu  it  of  extreme  rapidity.  The 
line  of  prop^atioQ  ia  D  d,  and  the  trequeDcy  of  oscillatiqu  is  probably 
about  250  millions  per  second. 

The  distance  at  which  effects  are  produced  with  such  rapid  oscilla- 
tioos  depends  chiefly  on  the  energy  in  the  discharge  that  passes.  A 
6-mch  spark  coil  has  sufficed  through  1,  2,  3,  up  to  4  miles,  but  for 
greater  distances  we  have  used  a  more  powerful  coil— one  emitting 
sparks  20  inches  long.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  distance 
iDcreases  with  the  diameter  of  the  spheres  A  and  B,  and  it  is  nearly 
doubled  by  making  the  spheres  solid  instead  of  hollow. 

The  receiver. — Marconi's  relay  (flg.  2)  consists  of  a  small  glass  tuba 
4  centimeters  long,  into  which  two  silver  i>ole  pieces  are  tightly  fitted, 
separated  ttota  each  other  by  about  half  a  millimeter — a  thiu  space 
which  is  filled  np  by  a  mixture  of  fine  nickel  aud  silver  filings,  mixed 
with  a  traoe  of  mercury.  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  vacuum  of  4  milli- 
meters, and  sealed.  It  forms  part  of  a  circnit  containing  a  local  cell 
and  a  sensitive  telegraph  relay.  Iu  its  normal  conditiou  the  metalUc ' 
powder  ia  virtually  an  insulator.  The  particles  lie  higgledy-piggledy, 
anyhow,  in  disorder.  They  lightly  touch  each  other  iu  an  irregular 
method,  but  when  electric  waves  fall  upon  them  they  are  "  polarised," 
order  is  installed.  They  are  marshaled  in  serried  ranks,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  pressure — in  fact,  as  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  expresses  it,  they 
"  cohere"— electrical  contact  ensues  and  a  current  passes.  The  resiist- 
ance  of  such  a  space  falls  from  infinity  to  about  5  ohms.  The  electric 
resistance  of  Marconi's  relay — that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  thin  disc  of 
loose  powder — is  practically  inflnite  when  it  is  iu  its  normal  or  dis- 
ordered condition.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  an  insulator.  This  resistence 
drops  sometimes  to  5  ohms,  when  the  absorption  of  the  electric  waves 
by  it  is  intense.  It  therefore  becomes  a  conductor.  It  may  be,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  Lodge,  that  we  have  in  the  measurement  of  the 
variable  resistance  of  this  Instrument  a  means  of  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  the  energy  falling  upon  it.  This  variation  isbeinginvestigated 
both  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  energy  and  the  frequency  of  the 
incident  waves.  Now  such  electrical  effects  are  well  known.  In  1866 
Mr.  S.  A.  Yarley  introduced  a  lightning  protector  constructed  like  the 
above  tube,  but  made  of  boxwood  and  containing  powdered  carbon.  It 
was  fixed  as  a  shunt  to  the  instrument  to  be  protected.  It  acted  well, 
but  it  was  subject  to  this  coherence,  which  rendered  the  cure  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease,  and  its  use  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
same  actiou  is  very  common  in  granulated  carbon  microphones  like 
Hunuing's,  and  shaking  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  decohere  the  carbon 
particles  to  their  normal  state.  M.  E.  Branly  (1890)  showed  the  effect 
with  copper,  aluminum,  and  iron  filings.  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  who 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  England  to  illustrate  and  pop- 
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nlarize  the  work  of  Hertz  and  his  followers,  has  given  the  name 
"coherer"  to  this  form  of  apparatas,  Marconi  "decoheres"  by  making 
the  local  cnrrent  very  rapidly  vibrate  a  small  hammer  bead  against 
the  glass  tabe,  which  it  does  effectaally,  and  in  doing  so  makes  sach  a 
sound  that  reading  Morse  eharacters  is  easy.  The  same  cmreut  that 
decoheres  can  also  record  Morse  signals  on  paper  by  ink.-  The  exbaasted 
tube  has  two  wings,  which,  by  tbeir  size,  tone  the  receiver  to  the  trans- 
mitter by  varying  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus. '  Choking  coils  pre- 
vent the  energy  escaping.  The  analogy  to  Prof.  Silvanas  Thompson's 
wave  apparatus  is  evident.    Oscillations  set  up  in  the  transmitter  faU 


3.— Map  or  localily  vbcre  tbs  eiiwrlmenta  were 


npon  tbe  receiver  tuned  in  sympathy  with  it,  coherence  follows,  cnr> 
rents  are  excited,  and  signals  made. 

In  open  clear  spaces  within  sight  of  each  other  nothing  more  is 
wanted,  bat  when  obstacles  intervene  and  great  distances  are  in  ques- 
tion, height  is  needed — tall  masts,  kites,  and  balloons  have  been  nsed. 
Excellent  signals  have  been  transmitted  between  Peuartb  and  Brean 
Down,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  distance 
of  nearly  9  miles  (flg.  3).    (The  system  was  here  shown  in  operation.) 

Mirrors  also  assist  and  intensify  the  effects.  They  were  nsed  in  the 
earlier  experiments,  but  they  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  present,  for 
tbey  are  not  only  expensive  to  make,  bnt  they  occupy  mncb  time  in 
manufacture. 

'Theperiodof  vibrattonof  aciroalt  ia  Kiveti  by  the  eqa»tloD  T=2«  \/kL,  ho  that 
we  havt)  simply  to  vury  either  tbe  capacity  K  or  tbe  Bo-oalled  "self  indnotion"  L  to 
tane  the  receiver  to  aoy  flreqneiiiry.     It  in  simpler  to  vary  K. 
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It  is  cnrions  that  liills  and  apparent  obstructious  fail  to  obstruct. 
The  reason  m  probably  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  force  escape  these 
hills.     When  the  ether  is  entangled  in  matter  of  different  degrees  of 
indactivity,  the  lines  are  cnrved,  as  in  fact  they  are  in  light.    Figure  4 
shows  how  a  hill  is  virtually  bridged  over  by  these  lines,  and  conse- 
quently some  electric 
waves  fall   on  the 
relay.   Weather  seems 
to  have  no  influence; 
rain,  fogs,   snow,  and 
wind  avail  nothing. 

The  wings  shown  in 
figure  2  may  be  re- 
moved. One  pole  can 
connected  with 
earth,  and  the  other 
extended  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  or  fasteued  to  a  balloon  by  means 
of  a  wire.  The  wire  and  balloon  or  kite,  covered  with  tin  foil,  becomes 
the  wing.  lu  this  case  one  pole  of  the  transmitter  most  also  be  con- 
nected with  earth.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  5. 

There  are  some  apparent 
anomalies  that  have  devel- 
oped themselves  during  the 
experiments.  Mr.  Marconi 
finds  that  bis  relay  acts 
even  when  it  is  placed  in  a 
perfectly  closed  metallic 
box.  This  is  the  fact  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  he  can  blow  up  an  iron- 
clad ship.  This  might  be 
true  if  he  could  plant  his 
properly  tuned  receiver  in 
the  magazine  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  Many  other  funny 
things  could  be  done  if  this 
were  possible,  I  remember 
in  my  childhood  that  Cap- 
tain Warner  blew  up  a  ship 

at  a  great  distance  off  Brightou.  Ilow  this  was  done  was  never  known, 
for  his  secret  died  shortly  afterwards  with  him.  It  certainly  was  not 
by  means  of  Marconi's  relay. 

The  distance  to  which  signals  have  been  sent  is  remarkable.  On 
Salisbury  Plain  Mr,  Marconi  covered  a  distance  of  4  miles.  In  the 
Bristol  Channel  this  has  been  extended  to  over  S  miles,  and  we  have 
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by  no  means  reacbeil  the  limit.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  sarmises 
of  others.     Half  a  mile  was  the  wildest  dream. ' 

It  ie  easy  to  transmit  many  messages  in  any  direction  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  tune  the  transmitters  and  receivers  to  the  same 
i^«quency  or  ''note."  I  could  show  this  here,  but  we  are  bothered  by 
reflection  fivm  the  walls.  This  does  not  happen  in  open  space.  Toning 
is  very  easy.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  vary  the  capacity  of  the 
receiver,  and  this  is  done  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wings  W  in 
figure  2.  The  proper  length  is  foand  experimentally  close  to  the  trans- 
mitter.    It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  far  away. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Marconi  has  done  nothing  new.  He  has 
not  discovered  any  new  rays;  his  transmitter  is  comparatively  oldj 
his  receiver  is  based  on  Branly's  coherer.  Golnmbos  did  not  invent 
the  egg,  but  he  showed  bow  to  make  it  stand  on  its  end,  and  Marconi 
has  produced  from  known  means  a  new  electric  eye,  more  delicate  than 
any  known  electrical  instruuient,  and  a  new  system  of  telegraphy  that 
will  reach  places  hitherto  inaccessible.  There  are  a  great  many  prac- 
tical points  connected  with  this  system  that  require  to  be  threshed  ont 
in  a  practical  manner  before  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market,  bat 
enongh  has  been  done  to  prove  itw  value,  and  to  show  that  for  shipping 
and  light- house  purposes  it  will  be  a  great  and  valuable  acquisition. 

'  "  UnfortDDately  at  preseot  we  can  not  detect  (he  electro- magnetic  wares  more 
than  100  feet  from  tHeir  aonrce."— Trowbridge,  1897,  What  la  Eleottioity,  p.  256. 

"I  uentiim  40  yards  bftcanse  tbat  was  one  of  the  lirst  oitt-of-door  experimeuU, 
bnt  1  Bboald  think  something  more  like  half  a  mile  was  neiirer  the  limit  of  sensi- 
bility.    However,  this  is  a  rash  statement  uot  at  preseot  verified." — Oliver  Dodge, 
'894,  The  Work  of  Hertz,  p.  18. 
8M  98 17 
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NOTE   ON    THE   LIQUEFACTION    OF    HYDROGEN   AND 

HELIUM.' 


By  Prof.  Jahes  Dewab. 


In  a  paper  entitled  "  The  liqnefaction  of  air  and  research  at  loir  tem- 
peratures," read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  and  pabliebed  in  the 
Proceedings,  No.  158,  an  acooant  is  given  of  the  history  of  the  liquid- 
hydrogen  problem  and  the  resnit  of  my  own  eziwriments  np  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1895.    The  facts  are  substantially  aa  follows: 

Wroblewski  made  the  first  conclusive  experiments  on  the  liquefac- 
tion of  hydrogen  in  Janaary,  1884.  He  found  that  the  gas  cooled  in  a 
capillary  glass  tube  to  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen,  and  expanded 
quickly  from  100  to  1  atmospheres,  showed  the  same  appearance  of 
sudden  ebnlitioii,  lasting  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  as  Cailletet  had 
seen  in  his  early  oxygen  experiments.  No  sooner  had  the  announce- 
ment been  made,  than  Olszewski  confirmed  Che  result  by  expanding 
hydrogen  from  190  atmospheres,  previously  cooled  to  the  temperature 
given  by  liqnid  oxygen  and  nitrogen  evaporating  under  diminished 
pressure.  Olszewski,  however,  declared  in  1884  that  he  saw  colorless 
drops,  and  by  partial  expansion  to  40  atmospheres  the  liquid  hydrogen 
was  seen  by  him  running  down  the  tube.  Wroblewski  could  not  confirm 
Olszewski's  results,  his  hydrogen  being  always  obtained  in  the  form  of 
what  he  called  a  "liqaide  dynamlque,"  or  the  appearance  of  an  instan- 
taneous froth.  The  following  extract  fh)m  Wroblewski's  paper  (Compt. 
rend.,  1885,  100,  981)  states  very  clearly  the  results  of  his  work  on 
hydrogen : 

"L'hydrog&ne  soumis  iV  la  pres»iou  de  180  atmospht'res  Jusqu'^  190 
atmospheres  refroidi  par  I'azote  bouillunt  dans  la  vide  {k  la  tempera 
ture  de  sa  solidilication)  et  dotendu  brusquement  sous  la  pression 
atriiosphc'rique  prOsente  uue  mousse  bien  visible.  De  la  conlenr  grise 
de  cette  mousse,  oii  I'tril  ne  pent  diatinguer  des  gouttelettes  incolores, 
on  ne  peut  pas  encore  deviner  quelle  apparence  anruit  I'hydrogcne  h 
I't^tat  de  liquide  statique  et  I'on  est  encore  moins  autoris*^  ji,  pn^ciser 
s'il  k  on  non  une  apparence  m^tallique. 

"J'ai  pu  placer  dans  cette  mousse  ma  pile  thermo-^lectrique  et 
j'obteun  suivant  les  pressions  employees  des  temperatures  de  —208" 

'From  .loiiriiftl  of  tbe  Chemicftl  Soriety,  London,  No.  CCCCXXVII,  .Tnne,  1898. 
Vols.  LXXIII  and  LXXIV,  pp.  528-535. 
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jnaqa'^  — 211'^C.  Je  n«  peux  pas  encore  dire  dans  qnelle  relation  se 
troavent  ce8  nombres  avec  la  temperature  reele  de  la  moasse  et  la 
temp^ratnre  d¥bullitiou  de  I'hydrog^ne  sons  la  pression  atmoapli^ri- 
qae,  pnisqne  je  n'ai  pas  encore  la  certitude  qae  la  faible  dar<5e  de  oe 
pb^DOtn^ije  ait  permis  k  Je  pile  de  se  refroidir  compl^tement.  N^an- 
moins  je  crois  aujonrd'bai  de  moa  devoir  de  publier  ces  r^snltats,  afln 
de  pr^ciser  I'^tat  actuel  de  la  question  de  la  liquefaction  de  Phydro- 
g^ne." 

It  is  veil  to  note  that  the  lowest  thenno-electric  temperature  recorded 
by  Wroblewski  dnriDg  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  the  hydrogen,  namely, 
—211°,  is  really  equivalent  to  a  much  lower  temperature  on  the  gas 
thermometer  Bcale,  The  most  probable  value  is  — 23(P,  and  this  mast 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  temperature  of  the  liqaid  state,  or  the 
critical  point  of  hydrogen  according  to  bis  observations.  The  above 
methods  having  failed  to  produce  "static"  hydrogen, Wroblewski 
suggested  that  the  result  might  be  attained  by  the  use  of  hydrogeo 
gas  as  a  cooling  agent.  From  this  time  until  bis  death  in  the  year  1888 
■Wroblewski  devoted  his  time  to  a  laborious  research  on  the  isotber- 
mals  of  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures.  The  data  thus  arrived  at 
enabled  him,  by  the  use  of  Van  der  Waal's  formulae,  to  calculate  the 
critical  constants  and  boiling  point  of  liquid  hydrogen. 

Olszewski  returned  to  the  subject  in  1891,  repeating  and  correcting 
his  old  experiments  of  1884,  which  Wroblewski  had  failed  to  confirm, 
in  a  glass  tube  7  millimeters  in  diameterinst«adof  oneof  2  millimeters, 
as  in  the  early  trials.  He  says,  "  On  repeating  my  former  experiments 
I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  lotrer  temperature  by  means  of  any  cool- 
ing agent,  but  I  hoped  that  the  expansion  of  hydrogen  would  be  more 
efficacious,  on  account  of  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  experiment  was 
made."  The  result  of  these  experiments  Olszewski  describes  as 
follows:  "The  phenomenon  of  hydrogen  ebnilitiou,  which  was  then 
observed,  was  mach  more  marked  and  much  longer  than  during  my 
former  investigations  in  tfae  same  direction.  But  even  then  I  could  not 
perceive  any  meniscus  of  liquid  hydrogen."  Farther,  "  The  reason  for 
which  it  has  not  been  hitherto  possible  to  liquify  hydrogeu  in  a  static 
state  is  that  there  exists  no  gas  having  a  density  between  those  of  hy- 
drogen and  of  nitrogen,  and  which  might  be,  for  instance,  7-10  (R  1). 
Such  a  gas  could  be  liquefied  by  meaus  of  liqnid  oxygen  or  air  as  cool- 
ing agent  and  be  afterwards  used  as  a  trigoriflc  menstruum  in  the 
liquefaction  of  hydrogen." 

Professor  Olszewski  in  1896  determined  the  temperature  reached  in 
the  momentary  adiabatic  expansion  of  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures 
just  as  Wroblewski  had  done  in  1885,  only  be  employed  a  platinam 
resistance  thermometer  instead  of  a  thermo-junction. 

Far  this  purpose  be  used  a  small  steel  bottle  of  20  or  30  cabic  centi- 
meters capacity,  containing  a  platinum  resistance  thermometer.  In 
this  way  temperatures  were  registered  which  were  regarded  as  those 
of  the  critical  and  boiling  points  of  liquid  hydrogen,  a  substance  which 
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coold  Dot  be  seen  aoder  tbe  circamBtaQces,  aod  was  only  assnmed  at 
the  most  to  exist  for  a  second  or  two  daring  the  expansion  of  thegaaeoas 
taydrogeD  in  the  small  steel  bottle. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  Wroblew&ki  and  Olszewski  are  given  in  the 
foUowiog  table: 


The  moment  tbe  critical  point  is  approximately  defined  the  boiling 
point  is  roaghly  known,  find  the  critical  pressure  can  be  inferred  from 
analogy  with  the  behavior  of  other  sabstanees. 

Id  a  paper  publiabed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  September,  1884, 
"  On  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  and  the  critical  volumes  of  fluids,"  the 
snggestion  was  made  that  the  critical  pressure  of  hydrogen  was  wrong, 
and  that  instead  of  being  99  atmospberes  (as  deduced  by  Sarran  from 
Amagat's  isotbermalsj,  tbe  gas  had  probably  an  abnormally  low  value 
for  this  constant.  This  view  was  substantially  confirmed  by  Wroblewski 
fiudiog  a  critical  pressure  of  13.3  atmospberes,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
that  of  oxygen.  The  Chemical  News  (Sept.  7, 1894)  contains  an  account 
of  tbe  stage  tbe  author's  hydrogen  experiments  bad  reached  at  that 
date.  Tbe  object  was  to  collect  liquid  hydrogen  at  its  boiling  point, 
in  an  open  vacuum  veBsel,  which  is  a  maoh  more  difScult  problem  than 
seeing  the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube  under  pressure  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  raise  the  critical  point  of  hydrogen  to  about 
—200°,  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogeu  or  air  was  mixed  with  it.  This 
is  simply  making  au  artificial  gas  containing  a  large  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen which  is  capable  of  liquefaction  by  the  use  of  liquid  ur.  The 
results  are  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  paper :  "  One 
thing  can,  however,  be  proved  by  the  use  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  namely,  that  by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  com- 
pression at  a  temperatareof  —200°  and  ezpauding  the  resulting  liquid 
into  air,  amuoh  lower  temperature  than  anything  that  has  been  recorded 
up  to  the  present  time  can  be  reached.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  mixed  gas  gives,  under  tbe  conditions,  a  paste  or  jelly  of  solid 
nitrogeu,  evidently  giving  off  hydrogen,  because  the  gas  coming  off 
l>ums  fiercely.  Even  when  hydrogen  containing  only  some  2  to  5  per 
cent  of  air  is  similarly  treated,  the  result  is  a  white  solid  matter  (solid 
air)  along  with  a  clear  liqnid  of  low  density,  which  is  so  exceedingly 
volatile  that  no  knowu  device  for  collecting  has  been  snccessful." 

The  report  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture  on  iNew  Besearches  on  Liquid 
Air*  contains  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  tbe  production 

'  Proc.  Boy.  Inst.,  1896, 
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ol'ajetof  hydrogen  coritaiuing  visible  iiqaid.  Tbi»  is  reprodnced  in  tbe 
fignre,  A  represents  one  of  the  bydrogen  cyUnders;  6  and  C,  Tacuum 
vessels  containing  carbonic  acid  under  exhanstion  and  litjuid  air, 
respectively;  D  is  the  coil,  G  the  pin-hole  nozzle,  and  F  the  valve.  By 
means  of  this  jet,  liquid  air  can  be  qnickly  transformed  into  a  hard 
solid.  It  was  shown  that  such  a  jet  conld  be  used  to  cool  bodies  below 
the  temperature  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  by  the  use  of  litjuid  air, 
but  all  attemptjn  Ut  collect  the  liqaid  hydrogen  from  the  jet  in  vacuum 
vessels  failed.    No  other  investigator  has,  bo  far,  improved  ou  the 


ApiwnitUB  iiwhI  ia  the  prodactloa  of  the  liquid  hydroEuD  Jet. 

results  the  author  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical 
Society  (No.  168),  1895,  or,  indeed,  touched  the  subject  since  that  date. 
The  type  of  apparatus  used  in  those  experiments  vorked  well,  so  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  much  larger  liquid-air  plant,  and  to  com- 
bine with  it  circuits  and  arrangements  for  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen, 
which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paper.  This  apparatus  took  a 
year  to  build  up,  and  maby  months  have  been  occupied  in  testing  and 
making  preliminary  trials.  The  many  failures  and  defeats  ueed  not  be 
detailed. 

On  Miiy  10  of  this  year,  starting  with  hydrogen  cooled  to  —205°, 
and  under  a  pressure  of  ISO  atmospheres,  escaping  continuously  from 
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the  nozzle  of  a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  rate  of  about  10  or  15  cnbic  feet  per 
minute,  in  a  va«unm  vessel  doubly  silvered  and  of  special  coDstrnc- 
tion,  all  surronnded  witb  a  space  kept  below  —200°,  liquid  hydrogen 
commeaced  to  drop  from  this  vacunm  vessel  into  another  doubly 
iBolateil  by  being  sorrounded  by  a  third  vacuum  vessel.  Id  about  Ave 
minntes  20  cabic  centimeters  of  liquid  hydrogen  were  collected,  when 
the  hydrogen  jet  froze  np,  from  the  accnmulation  of  air  in  the  pipes 
frozen  oat  from  the  impure  hydrogen.  The  yield  of  liquid  was  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  gae.  The  hydrogen  in  the  liquid  condition  is  clear  and 
colorless,  showing  no  absorption  spectrnm,  and  the  meniscus  is  as  well 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  liquid  air.  The  liquid  must  have  a  relatively 
high  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  and  the  density  appears  also  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  density,  namely,  0.18  to  0.12,  which  we 
deduce  resiiectively  from  the  atomic  volume  of  organic  compounds,  and 
the  limiting  density  found  by  Amagat  for  hydntgen  gas  under  infinite 
compression.  Yet  this  may  be  a  delusion  due  to  its  high  dispersion, 
A  preliminary  attempt  to  weigh  a  small  glass  bulb  in  the  liquid  made 
the  density  about  0.08.  My  old  experiments  on  thedensityof  hydrogen 
in  palladinm  gave  a  value  for  the  combined  element  of  0.02,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  find  the  accurate  density  of  the  liquid  substance  at 
its  boiling  point.  Not  having  arrangements  at  hand  to  determine  the 
boiling  point,  other  than  a  tliermo-junction  which  gave  entirely  falla- 
cions  results,  experiments  were  made  to  prove  the  excessively  low 
temperature  of  the  boiling  fluid.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  long  piece  of 
glass  tubing,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  to  the  air  at  the  other,  is 
cooled  by  immersing  the  closed  end  in  the  liquid  hydrogen,  the  tube 
immediately  fills,  where  it  is  cooled,  with  solid  air;  a  small  tnbe  con- 
taining liquid  oxygen  became  a  bluish  solid.  A  first  trial  of  putting 
the  liquid  hydrogen  under  exhaustion  gave  no  appearance  of  transi- 
tion into  the  solid  state.  The  liquid  hydrogen  in  its  vacuum  tube,  which 
is  immersed  in  liquid  air  so  that  the  external  wall  of  the  vacuum  vessel 
is  maintained  at  about  — 190°,  is  fonnd  to  evaporate  at  a  rate  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  liquid  air  from  a  similar  vacuum  vessel  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  storage.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  proper  isolation  it  will  be  possible  to  manipulate  with  liquid  hydro- 
gen as  easily  as  with  liquid  air.  The  second  experiment  was  made 
with  a  tube  containing  helium. 

The  Cracow  Academy  Bulletin  for  1896  contains  a  paper  by  Professor 
Olszewski,  entitled  "A  research  on  the  liquefaction  of  helium,"  in  which 
lie  states,  "As  far  as  my  experiments  go,  helium  remains  a  permanent  gas 
and  apparently  is  much  more  difficult  to  liquefy  than  hydrogen."  In  a 
paper  of  my  own  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  No.  183 
(1896-97),  in  which  the  separation  of  helium  from  Bath  gas  was  efi'ected 
by  a  liqaefaction  method,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  volatility 
of  hydrogen  and  helium  would  probably  be  found  close  together,  just 
like  those  of  fluorine  and  oxygen.     Having  a  specimen  of  purified 
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beliam,  whicL  had  been  extracted  from  Bath  gas,  sealed  up  in  a  bulb 
witb  a  narrow  tnbe  attached,  the  latter  was  placed  in  liquid  hydrogen, 
when  a  distinct  liquid  was  seen  to  coudense.  Tbe  same  experiment 
repeated,  only  using  liquid  air  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  gave  no  trace 
or  condeDsatiou.  From  this  result  it  woold  ap|>ear  that  there  can  not 
be  any  great  difference  between  the  boiling  poiuts  of  helium  and 
hydrogen. 

All  known  gases  have  now  been  condensed  into  liquids  which  can  be 
manipalated  at  their  boiling  points  under  atmospheric  pressure  in 
suitably  arranged  vacuum  vessels.  With  hydrogen  as  a  cooling  agent 
we  shall  get  within  20  or  30  of  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature,  aud 
its  use  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  Even 
as  great  a  man  as  James  Clerk  Maxwell  had  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  ever  liquefying  hydrogen.  (See  Scieutific  Papers  2, 412.)  In  conclud- 
ing hrs  lectures  on  the  nou  metallic  elements,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1852  and  published  the  following  year,  Faraday  said: ' 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  we  should  derive  much  information  as  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  these  noumetallic  elements  if  we  could  succeed 
in  obtaining  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  iu  the  liquid  or  sohd  form.  Many 
gases  have  been  liquefied ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  solidified,  but 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have  resisted  all  our  efl'orts  of  the  kind.  Hydro- 
gen iu  many  of  its  relations  acts  as  though  it  were  a  metal;  could  it  be 
obtained  iu  a  liquid  or  solid  condition  the  doubt  might  be  settled.  This 
great  problem,  however,  has  yet  to  be  solved ;  nor  should  we  look  with 
hopelessness  on  this  solution  when  we  reflect  with  wonder — and  as  I 
do  almost  with  fear  aud  trembling  —  on  the  |)Owers  of  investigating  the 
hidden  qualities  of  these  elements — of  qiiestiouing  Ihem,  making  them 
disclose  their  seci-ets  aud  tell  their  tales — given  by  the  Almighty 
to  man." 

Faraday's  expressed  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  experimental  inquiry 
in  1852  has  been  justified  forty-six  years  afterwards  by  the  prodnctiou 
of  liqaid  hydrogen  in  the  very  laboratory  in  which  all  his  epoch-making 
researches  were  esecnted.  The  "doubt"  has  now  been  settled;  hydro- 
gen does  not  possess  in  the  liquid  state  the  characteristics  of  a  metal. 
No  one  can  predict  the  properties  of  matter  near  the  zero  of  tempera- 
ture. Faraday  liquefled  chlorine  iu  the  year  1823.  Sixty  years  after- 
wards Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  produced  liqaid  air,  and  now,  after 
a  fifteen  years'  interval,  the  remaining  gases,  hydrogen  and  helium, 
appear  as  static  liqnids.  Considering  the  step  from  the  liquefaction  of 
air  to  that  of  hydrogen  is  relatively  as  great  in  the  thermodynamic 
sense  as  that  from  liquid  chlorine  to  liquid  mr,  the  fact  that  the  former 
resolt  has  been  achieved  in  one-fourth  the  time  needed  to  accomplish 
the  latter  proves  the  greatly  accelerated  race  of  scientific  progress  iu 
our  time. 

The  efficient  cultivation  of  this  field  of  research  depends  upon  com- 
bination and  assistance  of  an  exertional  kind,  but  in  the  first  instance 
money  must  be  available,  and  the  members  of  tbe  Royal  Institation 

'  See  Foraday'i  "  Leotores  uu  tbu  iiod metal lio  eleuieiitB,"  pp.  i 
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deserve  my  especial  gratitude  for  tlieir  bandsome  donations  to  tbe 
conduct  of  Ibis  research.  Unfortunately,  its  proaecution  will  demand 
a  farther  larf^e  expenditure.  It  is  my  duty  also  to  acknowledge  that 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  inqairy  the  honorable  company  of  Goldsmiths 
helped  low  temperatures  inveatigation  by  a  geueious  donation  to  the 
research  innd. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  low  temperature  work,  carried  out  at 
the  Boyal  Institutiou,  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr.  Bobert  Lennox  has 
been  at  my  disiiosal,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  bis 
engineering  skill,  manipulative  ability,  and  loyal  perseverance  the 
present  snccessful  issue  might  have  been  indefinitely  delayed.  My 
thanks  are  also  doe  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Heath  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  these  experiments. 

ADDENDUM. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  both  the  boiling  point  and  specific 
gravity  of  hydrogen  have  been  determined.  The  boiling  point  in  the 
meantime  given  by  the  ase  of  a  platinum  resistance  thermometer 
involves,  however,  extrapolation  of  the  curve  correlating  temperature 
and  resistance.  The  result  is  that  tbe  boiling  point  of  hydrogen  is  minus 
228'^  0.  or  35°  absolute.  At  this  temperature,  the  tension  of  liquid  air 
(which,  of  course,  becomes  solid)  is  less  than  0.002  millimet«T.  The 
resistance  of  the  tJiermometer  used  was  5.338  ohm  at  the  melting  point 
of  ice,  and  this  was  reduced  to  0.13!)  ohms  when  placed  in  boiling 
hydrogen.  Tbe  absolnte  zero  in  platinum  degrees  of  this  thermometer 
was  minus  263.27^,  and  the  temperature  measured  on  this  scale  is  minus 
266.29°  or  6.38'^  ttom  the  point  where  the  conductivity  of  the  platinum 
would  become  infinite.  The  resistance  of  the  platinum  in  the  liquid 
hydrogen  is  reduced  to  nearly  one-eleventh  of  what  it  is  in  liquid 
oxygen.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  ont  the  electric  conduciivity  of  the 
fluid  itself,  and  to  repeat  the  observations  with  other  thermometers 
before  we  can  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions.  The  vapor  of  hydro- 
gen at  its  boiling  point  is  about  eight  tiuies  denser  than  the  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  it  has  about  half  the  density  of  air,  while 
the  vapor  comiug  off  fixtm  liquid  air  at  its  boiling  point  is  somewhat 
less  than  four  times  tbe  density  of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  By 
evajmratioii  in  a  vacuum,  tbe  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  will  be 
lowered  from  10°  to  15°,  but  it  will  be  practically  impossible  (so  far  as 
we  can  anticipate  the  rosuUs  of  experiment)  to  reach  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  minus  250°  0.  or  20°  absolute  by  this  means.  At  present  we 
can  see  no  way  of  bridging  over  the  last  20°  or  25°,  and  theretbre  the 
approach  to  the  zero  of  absolnte  temperature  and  the  study  of  matter 
and  energy  under  such  conditions  must  be  confined  to  teonperatnres 
above  25°  absolute. 

The  density  of  liquid  hydrogen  has  been  approximately  determined 
by  evaporating  some  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquid,  and  collecting 
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and  meaenring  the  gas  prodnced,  thereby  aeoertaining  its  weight.  In 
this  way  8,15  liters  at  14'^  C.  and  753  millimeters  were  collected  over 
water  £rom  between  9  and  10  cnbic  centimetBrs  of  liquid  hydrogen. 
It  appears,  thwefore,  that  the  density  of  the  liqaid  is  aboat  0.07,  nsing 
whole  nambers  as  the  calculation  works  out  to  0.06S  nearly.  Liqnid 
hydrogen  is  therefore  a  very  deceptive  fluid  so  for  as  appearance  goes. 
Q'fae  foctof  its  collecting  so  easily,  dropping  so  well,  and  having  sncL  a 
well-defined  meniscus  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  density  might  be 
about  half  that  of  liquid  air.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  thedensity 
only  one-fourteenth  of  water.  Liquid  marsh  gas  was  the  lightest  known 
liquid,  the  density  at  its  boiling  point  being  0.417,  but  liquid  hydro- 
gen has  only  one-sixth  the  density  of  this  substance.  The  density  of 
occluded  hydrogen  in  palladium  being  0.62,  it  is  eight  times  denser 
than  the  liquid. 

Hydrogen  in  the  liquid  state  is  one  hundred  times  denser  than  the 
vapor  it  is  giving  off  at  its  boiling  point,  whereas  liquid  oxygen  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  times  denser  than  its  vapor.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  atomic  volume  of  liqnid  hydrogen  at  its  boiling  point  is  14.3, 
as  compared  with  13.7  for  oxygen  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  they  are  nearly  identical.  From  this  we  can  infer  that  the 
critical  pressure  need  not  exceed  15  atmospheres.  The  extraordinary 
properties  theory  requires  hydrogen  sbootd  possess,  especially  as  regards 
specific  and  latent  beat,  become  more  intelligible  from  the  moment  we 
know  that  the  density  is  so  small.  In  other  words,  when  we  compare 
the  properties  of  equal  volumes  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  air  under  similar 
corresponding  temperatures,  they  do  not  dilfer  more  than  might  be 
anticipated. 
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TION TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.' 


By  William  Rahsav. 

Obntlembn  :  It  is  well  known  to  you  alt  liow  the  remarkable  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Rayleigb  that  nitro^n  from  tbe  atmosphere  possesses  a 
greater  density  than  that  prepared  from  ammonia  or  nttrotee  led  to  the 
discovery  of  argon,  a  new  constituent  of  the  air.  I  need  not  eay  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  observation  the  investigatious  of  which  I  shall 
speak  this  evening  would  never  have  been  carried  out,  at  least  not  by 
me.  Yon  also,  doubtless,  will  remember  that  the  search  for  some  oom- 
ponnd  of  argon  was  rewarded,  not  by  the  attainment  of  tbe  quest,  bnt 
by  tbe  discovery,  in  cl^veiteaud  other  rare  uranium  minerals,  of  heliam, 
an  element  whose  existence  in  theohromoaphereof  the  snn  had  already 
been  suspected.  And,  further,  I  hardly  need  to  recall  to  your  miuds 
that  the  density  of  helium  is  in  roand  numbers  2,  and  that  of  argon  20, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  specific  heata  of  both  these  gases,  unlike  that  of 
most  others,  is  1.66, 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  atomic  weight  of  helium  ie  4 
and  that  of  argon  40.  It  is  true  that  in  many  quarters  this  conclusion 
is  not  admitted,  bat  I  have  always  thought  it  better  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  theory  of  gases  and  accept  the  logical  deductions  than 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  present  theories.  The  only  reason  for  not 
admitting  the  correctness  of  these  atomic  weights  is  that  that  of  argon 
is  greater  than  that  of  potassium,  but  this  is  no  severer  attack  upon  the 
validity  of  the  periodic  law  than  the  accepted  position  of  iodin  after, 
instead  of  before,  tellurium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  tbe  more  recent 
determi  nations  of  tbe  atomic  weight  of  telluriam  give  tbe  figure  127.6, 
while  that  of  iodin  remains  unchanged  at  127. 

Since  these  new  elements  form  no  compounds,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide  the  question  by  purely  chemical  methods.  Were  it  only  possible 
for  us  to  prepare  a  single  volatile  compound  of  helium  or  of  argon  our 
problem  would  be  solved.    In  spite  of  many  attempts,  I  have  not  been 

■Adrtreas  delivered  by  Prof.  William  Ramsaf  before  the  Deutscben  ohemiHcben 
Oesellechaft,  December  19,  1898.  TranBlated  hy  J.  L.  U.  Printed  in  Science,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  217,  February  24, 1699. 
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able  to  confirm  Bertbelot's  results  with  benzine  or  carbon  bisnlfld.  I 
have,  however,  offered  to  place  a  liter  of  argon  at  the  disposal  of  my 
distiugaished  colleague,  that  he  may  repeat  his  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale.  Ko  oue  can  doubt  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  qnes- 
tioa  of  these  atomic  weights  should  be  finally  decided,  and  that  by 
chemical  methods. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  not  depend  wholly  on  physical  theories, 
I  have  considered  it  ftY)m  another  standpoint.  If  we  assume,  as  from 
countless  chemical  facts  we  are  fully  justified  in  doing,  that  the  periodic 
law  is  true,  then,  givingheliumtUe  atomic  weight  2  uid  argou  20,  there 
is  DO  possible  place  for  an  element  of  their  mean  atomic  weight;  for, 
unless  we  absolutely  overturn  the  accepted  views,  there  is  no  vacancy 
in  the  table  for  such  an  element.  This  appears  from  the  following 
portion  of  the  table: 

H^l  He==2(T)  Li  =  7  GI  =  9.2  B=-ll  0  =  12  N  =  U  0  =  10 
P  =  19  A  =  20(t) 

It  is  true  there  is  space  enough  between  He  =  2  and  Li  =  7,  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  an  element  belonging  to  the  argon  series  eould 
have  so  low  an  atomic  weight.  The  difference  between  adjacent  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group  of  elements  is  generally  from  16  to  18  units,  but 
here  such  a  difference  is  wholly  excluded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assome  He  =  4  and  A  =  40,  it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  such  an  element  could  exist  whose  atomic  weight 
woald  be  somewhere  about  16  units  greater  than  that  of  helium,  and 
oousequently  20  units  less  than  that  of  argon.  The  discovery  of  such 
an  element  would  be,  therefore,  not  ouly  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
40  as  the  atomic  weight  of  argon,  but  also  a  confirmation  of  the  present 
views  regarding  the  signifloauce  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  for  their 
molecular  weight. 

A  glance  at  the  periodic  table  will  make  these  considerations  clear, 
for  iu  the  latter  case  we  have  tlie  following  series: 

Li=7      Gl=9.2      B=ll      0=12      N=14 

Na=23  Mg=24.3  Al=27      Si=28       P=31 

H6=4 

0=16      F=19    (t)=20 

S=32     01=35.5   A=40 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  hehum  X  began  the  search  for  this 
suspected  element  of  atomic  weight  of  about  20,  at  first  in  connection 
with  Doctor  Oollie,  my  former  assistant,  and  later  with  my  present 
assistant,  Doctor  Travers. 

At  first  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  this  element  might  be  fonud 
in  those  uraninui  minerals  irom  which  helium  had  been  obtained.  We 
did  not,  however,  coufliie  ourselves  to  these  minerals,  but  tested  all 
available  metals,  either  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  or  by  fusion  with  sodium 
bisulphate.     In  many  of  these  minerals  helium  was  foundj  iu  many,  on 
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the  other  band,  only  traces  of  hydrocarbons  and  hydrogen.  One 
mineral  only,  malafcon,  gave  safflcient  argon  to  be  recognizable  by  the 
spectroscope;  tbeothem  which  contained  helinm  gave  oflf  generally  also 
a  trace  of  argon,  as  was  later  shown  by  our  difEusion  experiments. 
Nfttarally  it  was  impoBsible  to  be  certain  that  the  few  cnbic  centime- 
ters of  gaa  which  we  collected  from  these  minerals  contained  no  new 
gas,  bnt  we  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  new  lines  with  the 


Ton  will,  nndonbtedly,  recall  that  soon  after  the  disoovery  of  helinm 
doabts  were  expressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  whether  the  gas  was 
really  uniform  or  a  nixtare.  In  order  to  dispel  these  doubts,  and  also 
to  search  for  the  missing  gas.  Doctor  Oollie  and  I  carried  out  a  long 
series  of  difitasion  experiments.  Through  these  we  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  iu  fact,  possible  to  separate  helinm  into  two  constit- 
uents, one  of  which  possessed  a  somewhat  higher  density  than  the 
other.  Later  ex])erinient8,  however,  in  coiyauctioa  with  Doctor  Travers, 
showed  that  this  conclusion  was  erroneous.  In  this  second  series  mnch 
larger  qaantities  of  helinm  were  at  our  disposal,  and,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, we  found  that  the  heavier  fractious  of  onr  gas  owed  their  greater 
density  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  argon.  Here,  again,  we  were 
unable  to  find  any  new  line  in  the  spectrum,  and  thus  far  our  search 
was  fruitless. 

We  next  directed  our  attention  to  meteorites  and  to  mineral  waters. 
Only  one  out  of  seven  meteorites  examined  by  Dr.  Travers  and  myself 
showed  the  presence  of  helium  and  with  it  a  trace  of  argon ;  the  others 
gave  only  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  which  were  also  present  in  the 
gases  from  the  meteorite  which  contained  helinm  and  argon.  Here, 
again,  oar  search  was  in  vain.  The  mineral  water  from  Bath  has  been 
investigated  by  Iiord  Bayleigh;  in  the  waters  from  Oantarets,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Dr.  Schlosing  has  found  both  argon  and  helium.  Dr.  Travers 
and  I  examined  these  gases  for  new  lines,  but,  as  before,  none  were 
found. 

Onr  patienoewas  now  well-nigh  exhausted.  There  seemed,  however, 
to  be  a  single  ray  of  hope  left,  in  an  observation  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Collie  and  myself.  You  will  recall  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
argon  was  apparently  too  high;  at  all  events  it  would  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  periodic  law  if  the  density  of  argon  were  19  instead  of 
20,  and  hence  its  atomic  weight  38  instead  of  40.  Hence,  after  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  separate  argon  into  more  than  one  con^ttituent  by 
means  of  solution  in  water,  we  andertook  a  systematic  diffusion  of  argon. 
We  did  not,  however,  carry  this  procedure  very  far,  for,  at  that  time, 
ve  believed  that  helium  was  a  more  probable  sonrce  of  the  desired  gas; 
nevertheless,  we  found  a  slight  difference  in  density  between  tlie  gas 
which  diffused  first  and  that  which-  remained  undiflnsed.  We,  there- 
fore, decided  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  argon,  and,  after  liquefying 
it,  to  investigate  carefully  the  different  fractions  on  distillation. 
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Sach  an  operation  demands  mach  time.  In  tbe  first  place,  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  ordinary  chemical  laboratory; 
the  preparation  can  not  be  carried  out  in  glass  tabes  in  an  ordinary 
ftimaee,  bnt  requires  iron  tnbes  of  large  size  and  an  especial  fnroace; 
in  tbe  second  place,  the  operation  most  be  repeated  several  times,  for 
it  is  not  convenient  to  vork  vith  an  excessively  large  quantity  of  ma};- 
nesium.  As  before,  we  removed  the  oxygen  from  the  air  by  means  of 
copper  at  a  red  beat;  tbe  atmospheric  nitrogen  remaining  was  collected 
in  a  large  gasometer  holding  abont  200  liters ;  after  dryiug  over  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  phosphorons  pentoxid,  the  gas  was  passed 
through  an  iron  tube  of  5  centimeters  diameter  filled  with  magDesinm 
Slings;  the  gas  was  then  passed  through  a  second  copper  oxid  tube  to 
remove  tbe  hydrogen;  it  then  entered  a  galvanized-iron  gasometer, 
which  was  constructed  like  an  ordinary  illuminating-gas  gasometer,  in 
order  that  the  argon  should  come  in  contact  with  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, since  argon  is  quite  appreciably  soluble  in  water,  and,  had  the 
ordinary  form  of  gasometer  been  nsed,  moch  would  have  been  lost  in 
this  way.  Again,  tbe  gas  bad  to  be  led  over  hot  magnesium  to  reduce 
still  farther  the  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  and,  at  last,  it  was  circulated 
between  tbe  gasometers,  passing  on  its  way  tlirough  a  mixture  of  thor- 
onghly  heated  lime  and  magnesia  at  a  red  heat.  This  is  a  means  of 
absoiption,  recommended  by  Maquenne,  to  remove  the  last  of  nitrogen. 
Since,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  dry  the  lime  absolutely,  hydrogen 
is  taken  np  by  the  gas,  and  this  must  again  be  removed  by  copper 
oxid,  in  order  that  all  the  hydrogen  may  be  burued,  after  which  the 
water  must  again  be  removed  by  drying  tubes. 

These  operations  required  several  months  and  were  cliiefly  directed 
by  Dr.  Travers. 

Meanwhilf,  it  seemed  to  be  worth  while  to  make  an  examination  as 
to  whether  the  desired  gas  might  possibly  form  compounds  and  be 
united  with  the  magnesium,  by  which  the  nitrogen  had  been  removed. 
Miss  Emily  Aston  assisted  me  to  settle  this  qoestion. 

Some  700  grams  of  the  magnesium  nitrid  were,  for  this  purpose, 
treated  with  water  in  a  large  exhausted  flask,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  evolved  ammonia  was  absorbed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  had 
been  thoroughly  boiled;  all  the  other  gases  were  collected  by  a 
Topler  pump.  The  total  volume  of  this  gas  was  hardly  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters; it  proved  to  be  chiefly  hydrogen,  with  a  trace  of  hydrocar- 
bons, arising  from  the  small  quantity  of  metallic  magnesium  predentin 
the  magnesium  nitrid.  After  tbe  hydrogen  had  lieen  removed  by 
explosion,  an  excess  Of  oxygen  was  passed  iuto  the  tube  ^d  the  nitro- 
gen removed  in  the  usual  manner  by  sparking  over  alkali.  The  pres- 
ence of  nitrogen  here  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  impossibility  of  per- 
fectly exhausting  all  the  air  from  so  large  a  flask;  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  was  about  10  cubic  centimetors.  There  now  remained  bnt  a 
minute  bubble  of  gas,  and  on  transferring  this  to  a  vacuum  tube  at 
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very  low  pressnre  the  spectram  of  axgon  appeared.  There  was  here, 
therefore,  no  trace  of  a  new  gas  to  be  fonnd. 

It  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to  iaveatiKate  the  ammooia,  since  I 
had  already  prepared  nitrogen  ont  of  this  aod  Lord  Bayleigh  had 
determined  its  density;  be  fonnd  this  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
deuBity  of  nitrogen  from  different  chemical  sources.  It  remained,  how* 
ever,  possible  that  the  Bonght-for  gas  coald  combine  with  hydrogen, 
and  that  such  a  compound  might  posseaa  an  acid  character;  in  this 
case  it  might  have  entered  into  combiuatioD  with  the  magnesium.  On 
acconnt  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  compound  might  be  soluble,  the 
magnesia  was  extracted  with  water,  the  solution  evaporated  and  treat«d 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum.  A  gas  was  evolved,  but  it  proved  to 
be  exclusively  carbon  dioxid.  We  should  have  carried  the  treatment 
of  the  maguesium  further  hod  not  the  argon  at  last  become  satSciently 
pure  to  subject  it  to  the  refrigerating  action  of  liquid  air,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  more  hope  of  lindiug  the  new  substance  in  the  argon 
from  the  atmosphere  than  iu  this  residue  of  magnesia,  which  it  would 
require  much  time  and  labor  to  work  up. 

Dr.  Hampson,  the  inventor  of  a  very  simple  and  practical  machine 
for  the  preparation  of  liquid  air,  which  is  based  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple as  that  of  Herr  Linde,  was  so  kind  as  to  place  large  quantities  of 
liquid  air  at  my  disposal.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  with  so  uuasnal  a  material,  I  asked  Dr.  Hampson  for  a 
liter;  with  this  Dr.  Travers  and  I  practiced  and  made  different  little 
experiments  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great  experiment  of  liqueQ:- 
ing  argon. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  to  boll  away  all  the  air  without  collecting  the 
last  residue;  for,  though  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  looked-for  ele-~ 
ment  could  l>e  here,  yet  it  was,  indeed,  possible  that  a  heavier  gas  might 
accompany  the  argon.  This  suspicion  was  confirmed.  Tbe  residue 
ttom  the  liquid  air  consisted  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  argon,  and,  after 
removing  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  beside  the  spectrum  of  argon  were 
two  brilliant  lines,  one  iu  the  yelhiw,  which  was  not  identical  with  D3 
of  helium,  and  one  in  the  green.  This  gas  was  decidedly  heavier  than 
argon ;  it^  density  was  22.5  instead  of  the  20  of  argon.  We  bad,  there- 
fore, discovered  a  new  body,  which  was  an  element,  for  the  ratio 
between  the  specific  heats  was  1.66.  To  this  element  we  gave  the  name 
"krypton."  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  followed  further  the  study 
of  this  element;  we  have,  however,  collected  and  preserved  many  resi- 
dues which  are  rich  in  krypton.  It  was,  however,  our  first  intention 
to  esamitie  the  lightest  part  of  the  argon.  In  many,  however,  we 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  tbe  wave-length  of  the  green  line  of  krypton 
is  exceedingly  close  to  that  of  the  northern  lights,  being  6,570,  while 
tbe  latter  is  5,571. 

Onrwholesnpply  of  argon  was  now  liquefied  in  the  following  manner: 
Tbe  gasometer  containing  the  argon  was  coanected  with  a  series  of 
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tabes  in  which  the  gas  passed  over  respectively  hot  copper  oxid,  con- 
centrated Bulplmric  acid,  and  phosphonifl  pentozid ;  it  then  passed  by  a 
two-way  cock  into  a  small  flask,  holding  abont  30  cubic  centimeters, 
which  was  inclosed  in  a  Dewar  tnbe.  By  means  of  the  other  opening 
of  the  cock,  the  flask  was  connected  with  a  mercnry  gasometer.  By 
means  of  a  U-shaped  capillary  and  mercury  troagh,  it  was  also  possi- 
ble, through  a  three-way  cock,  to  collect  the  gas  at  will  in  glass  tubes. 
About  50  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid  air  were  poured  into  the  double 
walled  tube,  and,  by  means  of  a  Flenss  air  pump  kept  constantly  in 
action,  the  liquid  air  boiled  at  10  to  15  millimeters  pressure.  The  argon 
liquefied  rapidly  as  soon  as  subjected  to  this  low  temperature,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  it  was  completely  condensed.  Altogether 
there  were  about  26  cubic  centimeters  of  a  clear,  limpid,  colorless 
liquid,  in  which  floated  white  flakes  of  a  solid  substance.  By  stopping 
the  pump  the  pressure  over  the  liquid  air  was  now  increased,  and  the 
argon  boiled  quietly,  the  first  portions  of  the  gas  being  collected  in  the 
mercury  gasometer.  Changing  now  the  three-way  cock,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  argon  passed  back  into  the  iron  gasometer ;  after  nearly 
alt  the  liquid  had  boiled  away  and  only  the  solid  substance  was  left  in 
the  flask,  the  last  portions  of  the  gas  were  collected  separately.  The 
solid  substance  remained  persistently  in  the  flask;  it  was  slowly  vola- 
tilized by  means  of  a  TSpler  pnmp,  which  stood  in  connectiou  with  the 
apparatus. 

We  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  lighter  fractions,  for  these  had 
for  us  the  greatest  interest.  The  density  of  this  gas  was  found  to  be 
14.67 ;  the  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  was  as  usual  1.66,  and  the 
spectrum  showed,  beside  the  well-known  groupings  of  argon,  a  large 
namber  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow  lines  of  varying  intensity.  Evidently 
we  had  before  us  a  new  element,  which  was  contaminated  with  argon. 

This  gas  was  then  liquefied  in  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  first  used, 
bat  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale;  a  portion,  however,  remained 
nncondensed.  Even  by  raising  the  reservoir  of  the  mercury  gasometer 
until  an  overpressure  of  an  atmosphere  was  reached,  it  was  impossible 
to  convert  all  the  gas  into  a  liquid,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  air  was  reduced  as  low  as  possible  by  rapid  pumping.  By 
repeated  raising  and  lowering  of  the  reservoir  we  finally  passed  all  the 
gas  through  the  cooled  space,  in  order  to  free  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
ftttm  argon.  The  uncondensible  gas  was  collected  by  itself,  and  the 
remainder  was  evaporated  into  another  gasometer. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  eager  we  were  to  know  what  the  density 
of  this  purified  gas  would  prove  to  be.  It  was  immediately  weighed. 
Our  satisfaction  can  well  be  realized  when  we  found  that  its  density 
was  9.76.  Since,  however,  its  spectrum  at  low  pressure  still  showed 
argon  lines,  though  weak,  we  were  compelled  to  admit  that  this  number 
was  certainly  too  high.     It  was  impossible  that  this  gas  should  not 
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coiitain  nrgon,  aiuce  at  the  temperftture  used  argon  po8t>eBsed  a  measur- 
able vapor  pressure. 

We  have,  therefore,  estimated  that  the  density  of  tlie  pure  gas  is 
9.65.  Here  our  work  for  the  time  was  ended  by  the  beginning  of  the 
suuimer  holidays. 

On  our  return  we  resumed  the  study  of  this  gas,  which  we  wilt  here- 
alter  designate  by  its  name  of  "  neon."  Its  spectrnm  was  photographed 
by  Mr,  Baly,  one  of  my  assistants,  by  means  of  ii  spectrometer  which 
we  had  constructed  during  the  vacation.  To  onr  astonishment,  the 
lines  of  helium  were  easily  recognized.  A  comparison  photograph 
showed  this  beyond  all  (juestion.  Hence  tlie  density  of  tliu  gas  was  in 
all  ]irobabiHty  too  low,  owing  to  the  preaeuce  of  the  helium.  Since 
now  the  temperature  used  was  insuflicient  to  liquify  the  neou,  and 
wnce  the  argnn  ha<l  been  removed  as  far  as  possible,  we  had  to  face 
the  [irobleni  of  bow  one  could  free  neon  from  its  aecompauyitig  impuri- 
ties. A  means  was  found  in  its  solubility.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
solubility  of  those  gases  which  do  uot  react  chemically  with  the  solvent 
follows  in  general  the  same  order  as  their  condensibility.  According 
to  this  helium  should  have  a  lesser  solubility  than  neon,  and  neou  than 
argon.  The  solubility  of  these  gases  in  water  is,  however,  too  slight 
to  be  available  for  their  separation.  We  have,  therefore,  used  liquid 
oxygen  as  a  solvent.  This  mixes  with  all  three  gases  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  not  far  from  the  boiling  [mint  of  argon.  We  therefore 
mixed  the  gas  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  be  almost  wholly  condensed  at 
the  temperature  attained  by  boiling  air  at  the  lowest^>ssible  pressure. 
The  uncoudensed  portion,  about  oiie-tiftb  of  the  whole,  was  separated 
and  collected  as  that  richest  in  helium;  the  middle  portion  we  con- 
sidered as  purifie<I  neon,  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
argon  and  neon;  naturally,  all  these  [wrtions  contained  oxygen  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantities. 

After  the  removal  of  the  oxygen,  which  was  accomplished  by  passage 
over  hot  copper  filings,  we  determined  the  density  and  refractivity  of 
the  middle  portion.  The  density  in  two  determinations  was  lO.Ol  and 
10.19;  the  second  figure  was  obtained  after  passing  the  electric  spark 
through  the  gas  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  caustic  ])Otaah 
and  subsequent  removal  of  the  oxygen  by  phosphorus.  The  entire 
qaantity  weighed  was  only  .'50  cubic  centimeters  at  a  pressure  of  250 
millimeters.  The  weight  was  0.00'J5  gram.  I  mention  these  figures  in 
order  to  show  with  what  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  gas  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  a  very  satisfactory  density  determination. 

The  refractivity  of  this  portion  with  reference  to  the  air  as  unity  was 
0.338,  This  portion  still  showed  the  spectra  of  argon  and  helium,  and 
was,  therefore,  submitted  to  a  second  purification,  in  which  the  heavier 
I>art  was  more  completely  removed  than  the  lighter.  Even  this  purifi- 
cation, however,  did  not  remove  all  the  argon,  but  its  quantity  was 
SM  98 18 
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decidedly  diiuiDisbed.  The  density  was  Bomewliat  dimiDiRlied,  and 
helium  was  stronger  in  the  spectrnni.  The  entire  amonut  of  neon  had 
become,  by  the^e  operations,  so  divided  up  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
carry  out  a  farther  puri&catioD  without  preparing  a  greater  quantity 
of  crude  neon.     On  tliis  Dr.  Travers  and  I  are  at  present  engaged. 

Ill  the  meantime  Mr.  Baly  has  made  exact  measurements  of  the  lines 
of  the  neon  Bi>ectrum,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  all  the  lines  which 
belong  t<)  argon  and  to  helium  by  superposed  plates.  The  values  were 
compared  with  iron  lines  photographed  upon  tbe  same  i>late,  and  the 
measurements  were  carried  out  by  means  of  different  pairs  of  these 
known  lines.  The  most  important  lines  are  the  following: 
Moat  important  liiiea  e/  tie  nnv  ipeeirvvt. 

Bnd.    ,   Red.       Keel.    '  ^^|™,  Qreeii.      H 
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■  liie  third  D^ura  In  this  Duiub«r  Is  probably  ■  mlBprlnt  (Tr>. 

tip  to  the  present  we  have  had  little  time  to  study  thoroughly  the 
other  companion  of  argon  in  the  atmosphere.  Dr.Traversand  I  have, 
however,  worked  upon  it.  The  heavier  fhiction  of  the  air  contains  three 
gases,  one  of  which  a|>pears  very  perplexing.  We  have  named  it 
"metargon."  THis  gas  remains,  mixed  with  excess  of  argon,  after  the 
evaporation  of  liquid  air  or  argon.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it  iu  a  condition  free  from  argon.  Its  peculiarity 
is  that  when  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  electric  spark  in  presence  of  caustic  potash  it  shows  constantly  the 
"  Swan-spectrum  '*  as  of  carbon  monoxtd.  We  have  treated  a  mixture 
of  carbon  monoxid  and  argon  in  a  similar  way,  and,  after  fifteen  minutes 
sparkiug,  all  the  carbon  bad  disappeared;  iu  a  Pliicker  tnbe  no  tracA 
of  the  carbon  spectrum  could  be  recognized.  I  will,  however,  not  yet 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  natnre  of  this  gas.  It  needs 
further  investigation,  and  for  this  at  present  webave  no  time. 

As  regards  krypton,  whicli  is  distinguished  by  three  brilliant  lines, 
one  in  red,  one  in  yellow  and  one  in  green,  we  are  in  much  the  same 
position.  We  have  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  impure  gas, 
which  shows  the  epectrum  Huely,  although  that  of  argon  is  also  present. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  pursue  this  portion  of  our  work 
further.  We  can  merely  iiot«  here  that  the  speciflo  gravity  of  the  gas 
which  shows  this  spectrum  in  sucli  a  marked  way  is  not  far  different 
from  that  of  argon. 

The  heaviest  of  these  gases  we  have  weighed,  although  in  impure  con- 
dition. Its  density  is  ^t^.f).  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  faot 
that  there  is  space  for  an  element  of  the  helium  group  between  bromin 
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and  rnbidiam.  Such  au  element  sbonld  bare  an  atomic  weight  of  SI 
to  ^,  wliieh  correspouds  to  a  density  of  40.5  to  41.5,  under  the  very 
probable  supposition  that,  like  the  other  gases  of  this  group,  it  iamona- 
tomic.  The  Bpectnim  of  thiti  gas,  which  we  have  named  "xenon" — the 
stranger — has  many  lines;  none  of  these  are  of  marked  intensity,  and 
in  this  respect  the  spectrnni  resembles  somewhat  that  of  argon.  It  is 
also  analogous  to  argou  in  another  particular,  that  the  spectrum  nnder- 
goes  a  remarkable  change  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  put  into  the  circuit. 
As  with  argou,  many  new  blue  and  green  lines  appear,  wbile  other 
lines,  mostly  in  tbe  red,  either  disappear  or  lose  much  of  their  intensity. 
Further  than  this  we  have  not  proceeded  in  studying  xenon ;  for  oar 
attenton  has  been  given  chiefly  to  neon,  as  well  as  to  a  problem  regard- 
ing argon. 

We  have  repeatedly  met  the  question :  "Are  the  properties  of  argon 
not  appreciably  changed  by  the  presence  of  this  new  gast^  In  order 
to  settle  this  question  we  have  fractioned25  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid 
argon  several  times  and  have  collected  separately  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  tbe  ligbt«st  and  as  much  of  the  heaviest  traction.  This 
operation  was  repeated  three  times  By  this  means  we  hoped  to  have 
removed  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  neon,  krypton,  metargou,  and  xenon. 
Then  we  liquefied  the  argou  a  fourth  time,  and  as  it  boiled  away  col- 
lected six  samples,  each  after  oue-flfth  of  the  whole  quantity  bad 
cvajiorated.  Thesesamples  were  carefullypurified  and  weighed.  The 
density  referred  to  0=10  and  the  refractivity  to  air  =1  are  as  follows: 
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The  flrst  fraction  possesses,  as  appears  from  the  table,  a  lower  density 
and  also  a  lowerrefractivity.  Tbeotber  fractious  vary  very  little  from 
eai^h  other.  Since  these  determinations  were  made  by  using  only  30 
cubic  centimeters,  we  have  weighed  160  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  fractious.  The  first  determiued  density  of  the  fifth  fraction 
was  19.935,  but  at  a  pressure  of  3  millimeters  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
was  easily  recognizable  in  a  Pliicker  tube.  After  the  gas  had  been 
again  purified  by  sparking,  until  all  tbe  nitrogen  bad  been  removed, 
the  density  was  19.057.  In  two  experiments  the  fourth  fraction  of  gas 
gave  19.952  and  19.961.  We  mast  then  accept  the  true  density  of  argon 
as  not  far  from  19.06.  Independently  Lord  Bayleigh  and  1  found  the 
density  of  argon  to  be  19.94;  so  it  is  clear  that  tbe  impurities  of  neon 
and  the  heavier  gases  have  little  influence.    Tbe  somewhat  greater 
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density  of  pure  argon  arises  from  tbe  fact  that  the  ueon,  which  is  the 
chief  impurity  preseut,  has  been  removed;  tbe  influence  of  the  other 
gases  can  not  be  recognized,  owing  to  the  insignificant  quantities 
present.  In  fact,  in  15  liters  of  argon  we  found  do  appreciable  trace  of 
xenon;  it  can  be  prepared  only  oat  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  air. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  deliver  this  address.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  scientist  that  the  greatest  joy  of  life  lies  in  dJBCOver- 
ing  something  which  is  new.  There  is,  however,  another  joy  almost 
equally  great,  that  of  making  known  the  results  of  an  investigation  to 
one's  fellow-scientists.  This  joy,  my  fdenda,  you  have  given  me  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  for  this  I  express  to  you  my  warmest  thauks. 
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THE  KINliTIC    THKOKY  OF   GASES   AND  SOME  OF  ITS 
OON SEQUENCES. ' 


By  William  Kam^ay. 


"Flowor  in  tlie crbonieil  wall, 
I  pluck  j'O'i  oat  »f  tbc  craonies; 
Huld  yon  herr,  root  aod  all,  in  my  hauil. 
Little  Howtt'-blTt  if  I  could  imderatand 
What  yon  nre,  root  uud  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  fibould  know  wbat  Go<l  and  man  in.'' 

TbougU  Science — Science  with  »  cnpitul  S — is  often  contrasted  with 
Art — Art  with  a  capital  A;  Ihimgh  tlie  former  ii^  held  to  he  ilry  and 
unattractive,  whili'  the  hitter  stirs  the  imagination  mid  arouses 
"thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn;"  yet  the  follower  of 
science  now  and  then  is  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  an  ordered  sequence 
which  ai)i>eals  to  the  iniagiimtive  side  of  liii^  nature,  no  less  than  the 
rbythmic  hiirniony  of  poetry,  or  the  measured  catleuces  of  aiu-sic. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  tor  the  poet  to  express  better  than,  and  us 
trnly  as  in,  the  pages  of  the  PLilosopliical  Transactions  the  highest 
gen  eni  I  illations  of  science.  In  this  Tennyson  stands  uurivalle<I.  Take, 
for  example,  the  stanzas: 

"There  roils  the  deep  where  grew  Ihe  tree, 
O  earth,  wbat  changea haat  thou  aeen! 
Then;  where  the  long  Htreet  Toara,  bath  be«D 
The  Btilliiess  of  Ihe  ceulral  aea. 

The  hilla  are  Hbadowa,  and  tboy  flow 
From  Torm  to  fiirni,  and  nothioK  stands; 

The.v  mt'lt  like  mist,  the  Bolid  landx, 
Like  vlouds  tbey  shape  Ihemselvea  and  go." 

It  (^ntaios  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  geology.    The  science  is  mere 
elaboration  of  the  ideas  contained  iu  Tennyson's  beantifnl  verses. 

The  difficulty  in  ifaiuiug  the  appreciation  of  the  ■*  general  public"  is 
iu  presenting  the  ideas  in  intelligible  laugaage.  That  the  scientific  and 
the  romantic  are  sometimes  closely  iutermiugled  is  indisputable;  bnt 
the  romance  is  one  which  api>eaU  to  few.     In  the  following  pages  an 

I  Reprinted  from  The  Conli'niporary  Review,  November,  1898,  by  pi-rmiaaioii  of  the 
Leoniird  Scott  Publication  CoiupHoj. 
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attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  thoughts  of  many  men,  each 
striving  to  "iucrease  natural  kunwledge,"  a«  the  formula  of  admission 
to  the  lloyal  Society  runs,  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  some  interest — 
that  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  constitnent  of  atmospherii;  air. 

The  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  a  friend  aud  wiitemporary  of  (Jicero, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "De  Iterum  Natnra"  (-'On  the 
Nature  of  Tilings").  In  this  poem,  which  treats  of  almost  all  things 
in  lieaven  and  earth,  he  argues  that  the  atoms,  the  existence  of  which 
is  obvious  because  one  sees  them  in  a  cone  of  light  passing  through  a 
dark  room,  fall  rapidly  together  in  their  dancting  ci^orse  throughout 
the  spheres,  and  by  their  collision  engender  all  known  tilings.  Their 
paths  are,  however,  not  directed,  but  fortuitous;  and,  therefore,  the 
world  is  the  product  of  chance. 

Passing  over  many  centuries,  we  find  Boyle,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  suggesting  that  the  difference  between  dift'erent  kinds  of 
matter  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  and  the  motion  of  the  particles 
or  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  region  of  spe<iulation  was 
narrowed  when  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  1 7^8,  attempted  to  account  for  the 
law,  due  to  Boyle,  that  the  volume  of  gases  varies  invei-aely  with  the 
pressure  to  which  they  are  ex|>osed;  and  similar  attempts  were  made 
by  Derapath  in  1821,  and  by  Joule  in  1851.  Their  ideas  were  systema- 
tized by  Clansins  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  "  Kinetic  Theory  of 
Gases.'' 

Briefly  stated,  the  tlieory  is  this:  O-ranted  that  in  gases  the  ]iar- 
ticles^or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  molecuIe»-^f  which  they  con- 
sist are  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  that  the  pressure  which 
the  gas  exerts  on  the  sides  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contined — 
a  pressure  which  may  be  realized  by  pumpiug  away  the  air  outside  the 
vessel,  when,  if  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  yielding  material,  such  as 
bladder,  it  will  distend,  and  ultimately  burst — is  caused  solely  by  the 
bombardment  of  the  molecules  of  gas  on  the  walls.  It  is  at  the  ftrst 
blush  not  very  easy  to  conceive  of  a  steady  pressure  being  due  to  an 
enormous  number  of  impacts  irregularly  delivered.  But  there  are 
many  analogies  which  help  to  form  the  concept' on.  For  instance,  a 
musical  note,  which  may  strike  us  as  of  the  utmost  smoothness  and 
uniformity,  is  in  reality  the  result  of  a  succession  of  blows  on  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  each  following  the  preceding  one  too  rapidly  for 
our  ears  to  distinguish  the  break  in  continuity.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  pressure  of  a  giis  is  accounted  for.  And  the  temperature,  a  rise  in 
which  also  increase.^  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining it,  is  attributed  to  the  inureased  velocity  of  the  molecules  of 
the  gas.  Now,  for  simplicity's  sake,  considering  a  blow  given  by  only 
one  molecule,  the  force  of  the  blow — to  use  a  rough  expression  which 
will  serve  the  purpose — will  depend  not  merely  on  the  rate  at  which 
that  molecule  is  moving,  but  also  on  the  weight  of  that  molecule.  So 
that  a  light  molecule  with  a  high  rate  of  motion  may  deliver  as  forcible 
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a  blow  as  a  heavy  raolwule  with  a  slower  rate  of  motion.  By  Clausius's 
liyirothenis,  the  teni))eFaturea  of  two  gases  are  believed  to  be  equal 
when  the  products  of  their  masses  into  the  square  of  their  rates  of 
motiou  are  etjnal.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  saying  "wbeu 
the  force  of  the  blows  tbey  give  is  equal,"  but  it  may  be  taken  as  con- 
iiecti^d  with  it. 

Supposing,  then,  that  two  gases  are  at  the  same  temperature — that 
when  platted  in  (ontai^t  neither  gives  up  heat  to  the  other — then  the 
product  above  mentioned  must  be  equal  for  both.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  specitically  lighter  gas  must  have  the  higher  velocity;  that  is, 
the  inolecnles  must  be  endowed  with  a  higher  rate  of  motion. 

What  is  that  rate  of  motion  f  (Jlansius  was  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion :  A  molecule  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  gas  known,  if  it  moved  in  a 
straight  line,  unimpeded  in  it«  motion  by  collision  with  any  other  mole- 
cules or  with  any  solid  body,  wonld  pass  through  no  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  a  second.  And  a  molecule  of  oxygen  equally  tree  to 
move  would  travel  through  space  with  a  velocity  of  rather  less  than 
one-third  of  a  mile  per  second.  The  relative  rates  of  motion  are  there- 
fore in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  Thus,  as  osygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  would  move  through  sjiace  in  a  straight  line, 
were  it  free  to  do  so,  at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as  that  at  which  a 
molecule  of  oxygen  moves. 

These  rates  of  nmtion  are  calculated  for  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice.  Bnt  as  the  eQ'ect  of  rise  of  temperature  is  to  quicken  the  rate  of 
motion  of  molecules  of  gases,  so  fall  of  temperature  will  cause  a 
decreased  velocity.  The  question  arises:  Is  there  any  possibility  of  so 
lowering  temperature  that  the  motion  of  such  moving  molecules  will 
cease!  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  decreases 
with  fall  of  temperature,  there  is.  That  temperature  has  been  called 
tlie  "absolute  zero  of  temperutnre;"  it  lies  273°  below  the  melting 
point  of  ice  on  the  ceiitigratle  scale,  or  at  — 460<^ou  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  the  one  commonly  in  nse  in  this  conntry.  This  temperature  has 
not  been  reached;  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  reikched;  but  an 
approacli  has  recently  been  made  to  it  by  liquefying  hydrogen  gas  and 
allowing  it  to  boil  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  temiieratnre 
reached  in  this  manner  is  about  —243°  C;  and  Professor  Dewar,  who 
has  recently  succeedetl  in  liquefying  hydrogen  in  quantity,  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  produce  a  still  lower  temperature  by  causing  the  liquid 
hydrogen  to  boil  in  a  vessel  connected  with  an  air  pump,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  reduced.  For,  just  as  raising  the  pressure  raises  the  boil- 
ing point  of  a  liquid,  as  exemplified  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine, 
so  lowering  the  pressure  lowers  the  boiling  point. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Jolinstoue  atoney  applied  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Uoyal  Dublin 
Society,  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  atmospheres  on  planets  and 
satellites,     it  a  molecule  happens  to  be  moving  on  the  surface  of  a 
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planet  at  a  rate  whicli  would  carry  it  away  from  th«  planet  more  rapidly 
than  tlie  planet  can  draw  it  back,  that  molecule  will  o»c^pe  into  space. 
It  is  not  tlieoretically  impusBible,  altliough  practically  unrealizable,  to 
construct  a  gun  wliiiOi  would  Are  ii  bullet  vertically  into  tlie  air  at  sucli 
a  rate  that  the  bullet  might  never  return  to  the  earth.  What,  then, 
would  occur  to  iti  Well,  it  would  wander  on  throagh  space  as  a  little 
planet,  performing  an  ellipse  round  the  ^un,  as,  indeed,  many  aerolites 
or  "shooting  stars"  are  known  to  do.  It  might,  indeed,  chance  to 
come  within  the  range  of  nttractioii  of  some  planet — e.  g.,  Jnpiter — 
massive  enough  to  hold  it;  or  it  might  actually  fall  on  the  surface  of  a 
plflnet;  in  the  former  case,  it  would  act  like  a  little  satellite,  and  revolve 
round  that  planet,  as  the  numerous  stones  of  which  Saturn's  rings  are 
composed  revolve  round  Saturn;  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  simply 
become  part  of  that  planet,  as  the  falling  stars  which  reach  the  earth 
form,  after  their  fall,  a  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  molecule  of  gas,  which  we  have  been  considering,  differs  in  uo 
particular  from  a  bullet  in  its  wanderings  or  in  its  fate.  If  it  chance 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  planet  of  sufficient  mass 
to  retain  it,  it  will,  according  to  Dr.  Stoney,  form  part  of  that  planet's 
atmosphere.  If  not,  it  will  wander  on,  until  it  may,  by  chance,  come 
neat  enough  to  the  sun  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  enormous  attractive  force, 
and  it  will  then  become  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Stoney  has  summed  up  the  results  of  various  inquiries  of  this 
kind  in  n  memoir  entitled  Of  Atmosphere  upon  Planets  and  Satellites.' 

One  important  point  has  been  omitted  in  the  sketch  given  of  the 
kinetic  theory.  It  is  this:  When  it  was  said  tbata  molecule  of  oxygen 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second,  it  was  not 
implied  that  all  molecules  are  moving  at  that  rate.  Some,  urged  on 
by  collisions  from  behind,  acquire  a  much  more  rapid  rate;  others, 
binder»1  in  their  motion  by  collisions  with  other  molecules  moving 
more  slowly  than  themselves,  or  in  an  opposite  direction,  have  their 
rate  of  motion  decreased.  A  gas  must  be  conceived  as  composed  of 
an  almost  iuliuite  number  of  such  molecules,  jostling  each  other  in 
every  conceivable  way.  The  rate  of  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second, 
deduced  by  Clausius  as  the  average  rate  of  motion  of  a  molecule  of 
oxygen,  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  if  all  the  rates  of  motion 
were  to  be  balanced  out,  so  that  the  swiftly  moving  molecules  gave  up 
some  of  their  motion  to  the  slowly  moving  molecules,  and  vice  versa, 
the  molecules  wonld  all  be  moving  at  the  above  mentioned  rate.  But 
it  nnist  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  imaginary  state  of  things 
never  occurs.  There  are  always  many  molecules  moving  faster,  many 
slower,  than  the  average. 

1  find  in  my  own  case  that  it  helps  greatly  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
such  a  conception  iis  that  of  which  a  short  account  has  been  given  if 
a  mental  picture  can  be  called  up  which  will  illustrate  the  conception, 

"'Royal  Diililin  Souiety,"  Vol.  VI,  NoTember,  1897,  pp.  305-328. 
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altbougb  eveu  imperfectly.  Some  aiicU  j>icture  may  be  formed  by 
tliinbiiig  of  the  motions  of  tlie  players  in  a  game  of  football.  At  a 
critical  point  in  the  game  the  players  are  running,  some  this  way,  some 
tbat;  one  has  picked  np  the  ball  and  is  running  with  it,  followed  by 
two  or  three  others;  while  players  from  the  opposite  side  are  slantiug 
toward  him,  intent  ui»on  a  collision.  The  backs  are  at  rest,  perhaps; 
bnt,  on  the  approach  of  the  ball  to  the  goal,  they  quicken  into  activity, 
and  the  throng  of  human  molecules  is  tnrued  uud  pursues  an  opposite 
course.  The  failure  of  this  analogy  to  represent  what  is  believed  to 
occur  in  a  gas  is  that  the  players'  motion  is  directed  and  has  a  par- 
pose;  that  they  do  not  move  in  straiglit  lines,  bat  in  any  curves  which 
may  i^uit  their  purpose;  and  that  they  do  not,  as  two  billiard  balls  do, 
communicate  their  rates  of  motion  one  to  the'  other  by  collision.  But, 
making  such  reservations,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  encounters 
of  molecules  by  the  encounters  in  a  football  field. 

In  considering  averages,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  practical 
limit  on  both  sides  of  the  mean.  If  a  man  throws  dice,  he  may  tarn  up 
sixes  thrice  iu  saccessiou,  or  some  greater  number  of  times,  by  chance; 
but  it  is  clear  he  will  not  go  on  throwing  sixes  forever,  though  there  is 
no  absolute  reason  why  be  should  not.  Similarly,  in  thinking  of  the 
rates  of  motion  of  moleenle.s,  there  will  be  a  piactical  limit  of  rate  at 
which  any  one  molecule  will  move.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  mole- 
cule will  cease  to  move  for  any  ap|ireriable  time;  and  it  is  uulikely, 
too,  that  any  one  molecule  will  develo))  any  esceptioually  rapid  veloc- 
ity, say  twenty  times  the  mean.  Still,  such  events  may  conceivably 
occur;  they  will,  however,  be  very  infretiuent. 

Those  gases  wliicb  are  light,  and  whose  molecules  have  it  high 
intrinsic  average  rate  of  motion,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  contain 
some  molecules  which  happen  to  be  moving  at  a  high  speed;  and  neces- 
earily  will  contain  more  such  than  a  gas  of  higher  density,  the  average 
rate  of  motion  of  whose  molecules  is  slower.  It  may  happen  that 
molecules  of  each  kind,  of  gas  with  low  as  well  aaof  gas  of  high  density, 
may  possess  kucIi  exceptionally  high  velocity  at  the  confines  of  our 
atmospliere,  where  there  are  comparatively  few  gaseous  molecules 
altogether;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  these  molecules  are  moving 
in  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  and  it  may  also  happen  that  such  molecules  suffer  no  collisions 
in  I  heir  vertical  path;  if  these  events  all  hapi»eu,  the  molecules  will 
escape,  lint  as,  on  the.doctrine  of  chances,  there  are  more  molecules 
of  light  gas  endowed  with  such  exceptionally  high  velocity  than  there 
arc  of  lieavy  gas,  more  molecules  of  the  former  will  escaiie  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  planet  and  enter  free  space  ;is  inde|>endent 
entities  than  of  the  latter. 

Such  a  process,  prolonged  over  ages,  will  ultimately  remove  from 
the  atmosphere  of  a  planet  all  gases  possessing  less  than  a  certain  mini- 
mum density. 
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The  next  questiou  to  which  Dr.  Stonef  addresses  himself  is:  What 
rate  of  motion  must  a  molecule  have  in  order  that  it  may  escape  from 
the  attraction  of  the  eartli  f  Tlie  least  Telocity  wbich  will  enable  such 
a  molecule  to  eBcai>e  is  about  T  miles  per  second.  And  it  is  assamed, 
from  observations  taken  at  high  altitudes,  that  the  tem))erature  of  the 
upper  re(;ioiisof  tlie  atmosphere  is  aboat  —Ct6°  C,  or  abont  —87°  F, 

This  velocity  of  7  miles  a  second  is,  however,  considerably  greater 
thau  the  average  velocity  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  which,  at  3:^°  F., 
it  wilt  be  remembered,  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  But  it  is 
not  greater  tbaii  the  velocity  of  some  of  tlie  molecules;  and  these  will 
therefore  escape.  In  fact.  Dr.  Stouey  concludes  that  in  every  gas  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  molecules  have  a  velocity  at  least  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  mean. 

Now  on  this  earth  the  important  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  argon,  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and  ammonia; 
and  their  densities  are  as  follows,  that  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as 
unity: 

Nitrogtn 14 

Oxygen 16 

Atgoa 20 

Carbou  dioxiiln 22 


We  are  here  chietly  concerned  with  the  gases  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
pliere:  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cast  a  glance  at  other  conclusions 
which  follow  from  Dr.  Stoney's  speculations. 

The  moon,  Lhe  mass  of  which  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  earth, 
would  retain  a  gas  of  density  40,  or  thereabouts;  but  all  less  dense 
giiaas  would  e8i'ai)e  rapidly.  From  the  planet  Mercury  water  vapor 
would  at  once  escape,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
would  escape  more  sh>wly.  Argon  and  carbon  dioxide  might,  however, 
be  permanent  (constituents  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury.  Venus,  on 
the  other  hand,  retains  water  vapor;  but  lighter  gaseis  would  escape. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  water  were  to  escape  from  a  planet 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  its  jilace  would  be  at  once  supplied  by  evapora- 
tion of  planetary  seas,  if  there  were  any,  and  that,  ia  the  long  run,  all 
the  water  would,  in  the  state  of  gas  or  water,  leave  the  planet. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Stouey  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  we  are  slowly  losing 
our  stock  of  water.  This,  however,  need  excite  no  alarm,  and  our 
water  will  probably  onthist  onr  coal  many  millions  of  years.  For  so 
few  of  the  molecules  of  water  comply  with  the  required  standard  of 
velocity  that  tlie  rate  of  loss  is  almost  infinitesimally  small. 

Similarly  Dr.  Stouey  conjectures  that  water  can  not  remain  on  Mars; 
that  all  known  gases  would  be  imprisoned  byJupiter;  and  that  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Nejitmie  may  probably  be  able  to  retain  all  gases  heavier 
than  hydrogen.    As  for  the  sun,  its  mass  is  so  enormous  relatively  to 
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that  of  the  planets  that,  even  at  the  exceediiiglj'  high  temperature 
which  its  attDu6])here  possesses,  it  is  ini]ioSRib](t  for  any  known  gas  to 
remove  itself  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  luminary. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Stotiey's  fascinating  hypotheses  for 
a  time,  and  consider  the  recent  discoveries  of  gaseous  constituents  of 
our  atmosphere. 

After  the  discovery  of  argon  as  a  constituent  of  air  in  1894,  one  of 
tlie  discoverers,  acting  on  advice  given  him  by  Professor  Miers,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  isolate  helium,  a  gas  contained  in  certain  raie  minerals, 
the  best  known  of  which  bears  the  name  of  cliveite.  Helium  had 
previously  been  detected  in  the  chromosphere,  the  colored  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  by  M,  Janssen,  the  well-known  French  astronomer;  and  its 
name  was  suggested  by  .Messrs.  BYankland  and  Lockyer,  in  18f!8,  to 
cliaracterize  the  brilliant  yellow  line  by  which  its  presence  in  the  sun 
is  revealed.  Neither  of  these  elements  has  been  combined  with  others, 
although  it  is  possible  that  each  exists  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
of  the  elements  contained  in  the  minerals  from  which  helium  can  be 
obtained  by  heating,  for  it  has  been  fnnnd  that  small  quantities  of  argon, 
along  with  considerable  quantities  of  helium,  are  evolved  from  such 
minerals.  Again,  both  of  these  elements  possess  one  curious  property, 
which  they  share  with  ga.seou8  mercury  alone,  so  far  as  is  known,  among 
all  elements.  That  is  technically  called  the  ratio  between  tlieir  specific 
heatsatconstantpressureand  at <;(mstant volume.  Itwould  bedifficult 
here  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  deduced  tliat  inasmuch  as 
the  ratio  for  these  gases  is  Ijj  to  I  between  apecitic  heat  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  the  molecules  of  these  elements, 
unlike  those  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  the  other  i^ommoner  gases, 
but  like  those  of  mercury  gas,  consist  not  of  agglomerations  of  two  or 
more  atoms,  but  of  single  atoms.  These  cbanicteristics  at  once  estab- 
lish a  connection  between  the  two  elements  helium  and  argon,  and 
differentiate  tliem  in  kind  from  all  other  gaseous  elements. 

Now,  taking  the  density  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  that  of  helium  is 
very  nearly  2,  and  that  of  argon  20.  And  one  of  tlie  conclusions  which 
follows  from  the  Kinetic  theory  of  gases  is  that  e<ina1  volumes  of  gases 
contain  etjual  numbers  of  molecules.  Thus  the  fact  that  helium  is 
twice  ae  heavy  as  hydrogen  carries  with  it  tlie  conclusion  that  a  mole- 
cule of  helium  is  twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecnie  of  hydrogen,  whatever 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  latter  may  be. 

Now,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  in 
favor  of  the  assumption  that  a  molecule  of  hydogen  consists  of  two 
atoms,  inseparable  from  each  other  unle^is  by  combination  with  some 
other  element.  And  if  a  molecule  of  helium  consisting  of  one  atom  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  consisting  of  two,  then  it 
follows  that  an  atom  of  helium  is  four  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen;  in  other  words,  the  atomic  weight  of  helium  is  4,  that  of 
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hydrogen  being  taken  as  1.  Similar  reasoning  proves  the  atomio 
weight  of  argon  to  be  40,  from  the  known  fact  that  it  ia  twenty  times 
HB  heavy  as  hydrogen.  Moreover  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  difference 
between  these  numbers  40  nud  4  ia  3fi. 

Mr.  .(ohii  Newlanda,  whose  recent  death  ia  deplored  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  long  ago  as  ISlht  brought  forwRrd  wliat  he  termed  a  "law  of 
octaves, '■  It  consisted  in  arranging  the  numbers  which  represent  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  seveu  rows,  beginning  again  with  the 
eighth  clement,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  occupies  a  position  in  the 
table  below  that  of  the  first,  the  ninth  below  the  second,  the  fifteenth 
again  below  the  Krst.  and  so  on.  The  reproduction  of  three  of  such 
rows  will  make  the  meaning  clear. 

Li      7     He      9-2     B    11     <J    12    N  U    O     16        F    19 
Na   23    Mb  24-3    Al  27     Si  28     P  31     S     32       CI  35-5 
K     39    Cb   W        8c  44    Ti  46     V  52    Cr  52-5     Mn  65 

The  elements  appear  in  this  table  in  groups,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual members  closely  resemble  each  other,  often  in  appearance,  and 
always  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds  they  form  with  other  elements. 
Thus,  lo  take  the  first  column,  the  three  elements,  lithium,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  together  with  others  not  here  pro<lnced,  but  which 
occur  later  on  in  the  table,  rubidium  and  caesium,  are  all  white  wasy 
metallic  solids,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  turnisbing  rapidly  in  coutnct 
with  onlinary  nioiat  air,  and  forming  compounds  which  themselves 
present  the  greatest  resemblance  to  one  another.  Now,  in  Mr.  New- 
lands's  view,  the  fact  that  the  eighth  element  resembles  the  first 
suggested  an  analogy  with  the  musical  scale,  where  the  tones  can  be 
siniilnrly  chi3.Mfie4l,  each  eighth  note  of  the  major  scale  reproducing, 
a.s  it  were,  the  fundamental  note.  In  the  onlinary  notation,  the  name 
O  refers  to  many  notes,  separated  from  each  other  by  octaves.  The 
analogy  may  be  regarded  as  fancifal,  and  in  the  light  of  more  modern 
work  the  word  "octave"  is  here  inapplicable^  and  this  perhaps  over- 
strained analogy  did  much  to  discredit  Mr.  Nuwianda's  views  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lewling  chemists  of  the  day.  It  was  not  until  18l>8,  when 
the  late  Prof.  I^thar  Meyer,  and  Professor  Metulehef  independently 
arrived  at  a  simik'r  arrangement,  that  the  attention  of  chemists  was 
recalled  to  the  .subject,  and  the  justice  of  Mr.  Newlands's  ideas  was 
acknowledged.  The  somewhat  tardy  award  of  a  medal  by  the  Royal 
Society  placed  in  its  true  position  the  work  of  Mr.  Kewlands,  and  was 
regarde<i  as  n»  act  of  justice  by  his  friends.  It  ia  deeply  to  be  regretted 
thnt  his  recent  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  a  man  so  kindly 
aud  so  alive  to  every  a^lvance  in  science. 

The  elements  helium  and  argon,  if  they  be  reiilly  elements  and  not 
compounds  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  elementary  nature), 
should  find  jilaces  in  this  table,  now  known  as  the  "  i'eriodic.  Arrange- 
ment of  the  lilementa."     And  confining  our  attention  to  only  a  few  of 
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the  vertical  coliimiis,  their  ]>08itioii  should  be  for  heliain  before  lithium, 
and  for  argon  before  potassium,  thaa: 


Hydrogen.. 

.     I 

Helium. 

.      4 

Lithium... 

.     7 

Flni)rine... 

.   lit 

f 

Smllniii  ... 

.   23 

Chlorine  ... 

.  3o.5 

ArKuD . . 

.  *0 

I'otasHinm. 

.   39 

M»ug»n..8«. 

-  56 

llroH 

Ci.bnlt . 
iNifkel.. 

.  56] 
.  58j 
.  581 

Copper.... 

=».. 

Bromine  ... 

.   80 

f 

Rnbidiiim  . 

.   «.i 

Now,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
itud  chlorine  to  be  34.5;  and  between  lithium  and  potxssiam  to  be  32; 
also  between  argon  and  helium  to  be  36,  These  nanibers  are  roughly 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  It  ia,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  undiscovere<l  element  with  atomic  weight 
between  19  and  23,  as  well  as  of  otbers  occupying  the  other  unfilled 
positions  in  the  argon  group. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hunt  the  earth  through  for  an  uukuown  ele- 
ment. The  question  is,  where  to  looE.  And  some  clew  is  necessary  to 
guide  the  inquiry.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  minerals  similar  to 
those  from  which  helium  had  been  obtained  might  possibly  yield  the 
new  element;  and  experiments  were  made,  for  mouths  at  a  time,  to  test 
the  gases  obtainable  from  almost  every  known  mineral,  but  in  vain,  so 
far  as  a  new  element  was  concerned.  They  vesnlted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  new  sources  of  helium,  but  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  in  each 
case  exhibited  no  unknown  lines.  A  new  method  of  attack  was  then 
organized.  It  might  be  that  the  so-calle<I  helium  was  really  a  mixture 
of  elements,  and  not  a  pure  element.  Now,  an  efi'eetive  method  of  sepa- 
rating from  each  other  two  gases  of  different  molecular  weights,  and 
hence  of  different  densities,  is  the  process  of  diffusion.  From  observa- 
tions of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  of  University  College,  London, 
subsequently  master  of  the  mint,  it  appears  that  lighter  gases,  with 
rapidly  moving  molecules,  will  pass  through  a  porous  diaphragm,  such 
as  the  material  of  a  clay  pipe,  more  rapidly  than  a  heavier  gas,  with  its 
more  slowly  moving  molecules.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
ascertain  whether  any  heavier  gas  could  be  thus  separated  from  the 
helium  obtained  from  minerals.  The  experiments  involved  an  enormous 
amountof  labor,  but  in  the  end  no  gas  other  than  a  trace  of  argon  could 
be  detected.  It  appeared,  therefore,  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  a  new 
gas  in  minerals;  and  the  justice  of  Dr.  Htoney's  hypothesis  was  next 
tested.  It  was,  of  course,  not  out  of  the  question  that  tbe  sougbtfor 
gas  might  e.\hibit  some  powers  of  combination,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  absorbed,  along  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  by  the  magnesium 
over  which  the  gas  had  been  sent  at  ared  heat,  in  order  to  absorb  and 
remove  tbe  nitrogen.  The  compound  of  magnesium  with  nitrogen  is 
very  readily  decomposed  by  water;  the  products  are  ammonia  and 
hydroxide  of  magnesium.     A  large  quantity  of  this  magnesium  nitride 
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was  accordingly  treat«d  witfa  water,  and  the  reealting  ammonia  ab- 
sorbed by  means  of  weak  sulpharic  acid.  There  was  merely  a  trace  of 
gas  which  refused  to  be  absorbed,  and  on  examination  it  tamed  out  to 
be  the  familar  hydrogen,  whicb  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water 
on  eome  metallic  magnesium  which  had  escaped  combination  with 
nitrogen.  This  experiment  was  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
that  magnesium  refuses  to  combine  with  even  the  smallest  trace  of 
argon.  The  ammonia  resulting  from  this  treatment,  it  is  true,  might 
have  conceivably  contained  a  compound  of  the  new  gas,  but  a  similar 
sample  had  previously  been  decomposed,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  its 
nitrogen,  and  that  sample  of  nitrogen  bad  been  found  by  Lord  Kay- 
ieigh  to  possess  the  same  density  as  a  sample  of  nitrogen  of  which  the 
source  could  not  be  traced  to  the  atmosphere.  Lastly,  it  was  conceiv- 
able that  tbe  hydroxide  of  magnesium  might  have  contained  some 
com|>ound  of  the  new  element.  It  wus  therefore  treated  with  water, 
and  the  soluble  portion  separated  ttou  the  insoluble.  Tbe  soluble 
portion,  on  examination,  proved  to  contain  nothing  but  the  carbonate 
of  magnesium.  The  insoluble  portion  was  not  further  dealt  with,  but 
was  kept  in  reserve. 

The  argon  of  tbe  atmosphere  was  next  examined.  A  large  quantity 
having  been  prepared,  it  was  pnrified,  and  by  passing  it  into  a  vessel 
immersed  in  liquid  air,  made  to  boil  at  even  lower  temperature  than 
usual  by  pumping  away  the  air-gases  as  they  boiled  off,  the  argon,  too, 
was  completely  changed  into  liquid.  Liquid  argon  is  clear  and  color- 
le^,  whereas  liquid  uir  lias  a  faint  biue  tint,  owing  to  tbe  blue  color 
of  the  oxygen  it  contains.  Tbe  argon  was  next  made  to  boil,  by  allow- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  to  rise  a  few  degrees,  and  the 
first  jwrtions  of  argon-gas  were  collected  separately,  the  remainder 
going  back  into  tbe  gas-liolder  in  which  it  had  originally  been  stored. 
The  gas  thus  obtained  was  lighter  than  argon  and  more  difficult  to 
liquefy;  this  was  shown  by  the  necessity  of  compressing  it  into  the 
bulb  in  which  liquefaction  took  place.  The  most  volatile  portions  of 
this  liquid  were  nest  collected  separately,  and  the  gas  proved  to  be 
still  less  dense  than  the  former  sample.  It  was  not  possible  to  liquefy 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  last  specimen  of  gas,  to  however  low 
a  point  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  air  was  reduced;  and  after 
another  repetition  of  the  same  process  the  gas  appeared  to  be  as  light 
as  the  process  could  make  it.  Its  density  was  9.75  times  that  of  hydro- 
gen, and  making  allowance  for  a  small  qaantity  of  argon,  which  it 
must  necessarily  have  contained,  this  number  becomes  reduced  to  9.6.' 
The  weight  of  a  molecule,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  previously  exphiined,  must  therefore  be  19.2;  and  19.2 
lies  between  tbe  atomic  weights  of  liuorine,  19,  and  of  sodium,  23,  fall- 

'Tbie  K^haa  sinoo  l*en  foimil  to  ciintftiu  ii  trace  of  helium,  the  presence  of  which 
wimld  iower  tlie  above  ileneity.  The  Hctiial  <lensit.v  will,  therefore,  be  Bomewhat 
higher  than  9.6,  bnt  it  will  prohabl;  Dot  ei:ceed  10.     It  has  not  yet  b«ea  determiDOd. 
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iDg  therefore  into  tbe  predicted  place  in  the  Periodic  Table.  The 
specitic  heat  ratio  of  thiB  new  gas,  to  which  the  name  "iieoii"  or  "the 
new  one"  haa  been  given,  is,  an  in  the  case  of  heltnni  and  argon,  1§; 
like  tliem,  t«o,  it  resists  combination  with  other  elements  and  possesses 
a  brilliant  and  characteristic  si>ectnim. 

This  account  of  tbe  falfllltuent  of  a  |)redii.-tion  has,  I  am  aft-aid,  been 
somewhat  elalwrate  for  the  general  reader;  bat  it  i.s  interesting  as  a 
ease  of  discovery,  where  many  lines  of  evidence,  founded  on  tbe  work 
of  many  difl'erent  observers,  have  ted  to  the  foreseen  conclusion.  It 
possesses,  to  my  mind  at  least,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  scientific 
poem :  An  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas,  drawn  from  many  diH'erent 
soarces,  each  throwing  light  on  the  other,  and  all  tending  toward  a 
final  event.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  one  to  which  |>oetical 
diction  can  be  applied  with  advantage;  the  details  are  too  complicated, 
too  unfamiliar,  and  to  he  expressed  only  in  langnage  which  has  not 
receiveil  the  impress  of  poetical  trailition ;  but  to  enlarge  on  this  would 
open  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  in  which  .fsthetics,  a  subject  not  as  yet 
reduced  to  accurate  formulation,  and  perhaps  hardly  susceptible  of 
treatment  by  scientific  methods,  would  form  the  chief  theme. 

In  epic  poems  the  "argument"  usually  precedes  tbe  matter.  Here 
it  may  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  order,  and  to  sum  np  the  prece<ling 
pagef  by  the  argument.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  discovery  by 
I^ord  Rayleigh  of  a  discrepancy  in  the  density  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
has  resulted  in  tbe  discovery  of  a  nev  constituent  of  air,  argon;  its 
discovery  has  led  to  that  oOi  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
helium;  speculations  on  tbe  ultimate  natnre  and  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  believed  that  gases  consist  has  provoked  the  con- 
sideration of  tbe  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  planets  and 
satellites  may  retain  an  atmosphere,  and  of  tbe  nature  of  that  atmos- 
phere; the  necessary  existence  of  an  undiscovered  element  was  fore- 
seen, owing  to  the  usual  regularity  in  Ihe  distribution  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  elements  not  being  attained  iu  the  case  of  helium  and  argon; 
and  the  source  of  neon  was  therefore  indicated.  This  source,  atmos- 
pheric air,  was  investigated,  and  the  missing  element  was  discovered. 
A  new  fact  has  been  added  to  science,  and  one  not  disconnected  from 
others,  but  one  resulting  from  the  convergence  of  many  speculations, 
observations,  and  theories,  brought  to  bear  on  one  another. 
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By  H.  N.  SfOKKS. 


Kothing  ciHi  be  more  iiiatructive  tn  the  xtndetit  iuterested  in  the 
results  of  intellectaal  cross  fertilization  thiiii  the-eS'ect  of  tlie  recent 
fecundation  of  chemistry  by  physics.  Through  the  application  of  phys- 
ical methods  and  ideas  to  chemistry,  the  latter  has  given  birth  to  a  new 
branch  of  study,  physical  chemistry,  which  promises  to  produce  as  radi- 
cal a  change  in  our  conceptions  of  mole<;ular  phenomena  as  did  the 
overthrow  of  the  phlogiston  theory  or  the  introduction  of  the  conception 
of  valency  at  a  later  period. 

The  attempt  of  Berthollet  to  introduce  dynamical  conceptions  into 
chemistry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  fell  on  thorny  ground,  and 
from  that  day  until  very  recent  years  the  growth  of  chemistry,  great  as 
it  haB  been,  has  been  most  remarkably  one-sided.  The  Periodic  Law 
has  been  discovered,  many  new  elements  have  been  found,  new  wm- 
pounds  without  number  have  been  prepared,  the  rules  governing  their 
formations  and  transformations  have  been  ascertained,  and  even  their 
microscopic  anatomy  has  been  studied  to  such  an  extent  that  for  count- 
less of  them  we  have  established  formulas  which  express,  scheniaticaliy, 
the  relative  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  In  stereochem- 
istry we  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  indicate,  in  a  rough  way, 
the  actual  relations  of  the  atoms  in  space;  yet,  with  all  this,  a  most 
importaut  part  of  the  problem  has  been  almost  neglected.  To  use  a 
biological  expression,  chemistry  has  been  enormously  developed  on  the 
morphological,  and  but  little  on  the  physiological  side.  Chemists  have 
concerned  themselves  greatly  with  the  products  of  chemical  reactions, 
and  but  little  with  the  nature  of  the  reactions  themselves.  The  mole- 
cule has  been  treated  as  a  dead,  rigid  body  is  treated  by  the  anatomist, 
but  its  study  as  a  living,  moving  mass,  filled  with  energy  and  capable 
of  reacthig  liy  virtue  of  this  energy,  lias  been  largely  left  to  the  future. 
Even  as  lute  aa  1883  the  German  physiologist  Emil  du  Bois-Keymond 
used  the  words  which  have  since  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  physical 
chemist:  "  In  contradistinction  to  modern  chemistry,  we  may  call  phy. 
sical  chemistry  the  chemistry  of  the  future." 


'Annoal  aildress  of  the  prveident  of  the  Cliemicul  Society  iit  U'oahJngtot),  dcliv. 
ered  H&rch  30,  1899.  Reprinted  from  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  IX,  No.  226,  pp.  601-615, 
April  28, 1899. 
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Since  18S2,  tlianks  to  the  lalkors  and  inspiring  influence  of  O.stwald, 
vau't  Hoff',  Arrlienius,  Nernst,  and  others,  physical  chemistry  is  no 
lon^r  tlie  chfcmistry  of  the  future  merely,  but  of  the  present,  and  apart 
Ironi  the  quickening  tnSnence  which  it  is  eserting  iu  nearly  all  branches 
of  chemistry  proper,  both. pure  and  applied,  we  are  beginning  to. per- 
ceive that  we  are  entering  a  period  in  which  chemistry  willbe  of  greatei- 
service  to  the  iillietl  sciences.  (leological  chemistry  is  showing  si^ns  of 
reviving  under  the  stimulus  of  physiw  chemical  conceptions,  and  we 
are  findiug,  too,  that  as  physiological  chemistry  is  not  merely  the  chem- 
istry ofHUgar,  or  urea,  or  albumin,  but  preeminently  a  science  of  moving 
and  changing  molecules,  it  can  only  progress  by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  chemical  energy. 

The  achievements  of  physical  chemistry  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  recent  history  of  oar  science,  but  its  followers 
have  S]>oken  for  themselves  so  often  of  late  years,  and  have  presented 
the  subject  so  much  better  than  I  could  do  it.  that  1  feel  comi)elled  to 
consider  a  i>erhap8  humbler,  but  yet  not  unimportant,  lield  of  research, 
which,  in  asense,  may  also  be  called  a  piirt  of  the  chemistry  of  the  future, 
the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  relationsof  physical  and  inorganic 
chemistry  have  recently  been  discussed  by  van't  Holf  iu  his  admirable 
address  delivered  last  summer  betore  the  Society  of  German  Scientists 
and  Physicians,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  points  of  a  more  strictly  chemical  nature,  toaching  the  rela- 
tions of  physical  and  inorganic  chemistry  only  incidentally. 

The  aim  of  physical  chemistry  will  have  been  accomplished  when  it 
has  established  a  mathematical  equation  which,  by  proper  substitution, 
will  enable  us  to  predict  the  nature  of  every  possible  (rhemical  system 
or  reuttion,  and  the  properties,  physical  and  chemical,  of  every  possi- 
ble element  or  compound.  Until  he  has  reached  this  chemical  millen- 
nium, unless  he  will  risk  falling  into  the  pit  which  has  received  so  many 
philosophers  in  the  past,  the  chemist  must  continue  to  advance  by  the 
route  by  which  onr  understanding  of  every  other  branch  of  physical 
science  has  been  reached.  Notwithstanding  all  that  physical  chemis- 
try can  do  with  this  material  at  present  in  hand,  the  experimenter  must 
long  continue  U*  take  the  short  cut  to  knowledge  and  find  out  what  bis 
elements  and  compounds  will  do  by  first  actually  getting  them  in  hand, 
by  precipitation,  liltration,  distillation,  crystallization,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  oar  present  knowledge  of  facts  would  ever 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  predict^  for  example,  a  single  atomic  weight  with 
accuracy,  or  to  explain  that  wonderfal  relation  between  properties  and 
atomic  weights  known  as  the  Periodic  Law.  A  few  enthusiastic  physi- 
cal chemists  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  cojii|)oaud  maker  as  a  kind 
of  inferior  being,  apparently  forgetting  that  it  is  just  this  kind  of  pio- 
neer work  which  has  supplied  the  material  for  their  labors,  that  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  generalization  is  the  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  pure  substances,  of  accurately  known  composition  and  prop- 
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erfies,  many  of  which  can  only  be  obtainml  by  work  which  is  so  elabo- 
rate and  (lifilcult,  and  which  requires  soch  coticcDtration  of  effort,  that 
he  who  follows  it  can  well  be  excused  if  he  does  not  always  look  ou  the 
product  of  his  labor  as  merely  means  t«  another  end.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  experimentizing  must  keep  equal  pace 
with  mathematizing,  and  if  the  former  have  beeu  pushed  so  far  in  one 
direction  as  to  appear  to  afford  no  prospect  of  continaed  progress  we 
must  not  abandon  it  altogether,  but  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
still  profitably  pursued  along  other  liues.  Let  ns  consider  whether  we 
must  all  turn  mathematical  chemists,  or  whether  there  is  not  mnch  left 
to  be  done  by  tbo»e  trained  in  the  older  school,  working  along  old- 
titshioned  lines  and  by  old-fashioDed  methods. 

Descnptive  chemistry,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  science  which  has 
growu  and  is  still  growing  enormously  in  a  single  direction,  that  of 
organic  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  We  are 
at  present  acq nain ted  with  about  seventy-flvechemical  elements,  which 
.are  found  iu  the  most  varied  proportions  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  accessible  to  our  observation,  namely,  the  crnst,  the  sea,  and 
the  air.  The  accompaaying  table,  calculated  by  Clarke,  shows  the  rel- 
ative abnndiince  of  the  elements  iu  a  sphere  comprising  the  crust  for  a 
depth  of  10  miles,  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere: 

Oxygen 49.98 

Silicon ...25.30 

AlDEDininiD 7.26 

Iron    5.08 

Caloinm >  -. 3.51 

Magnesium 2.60 

Soilinm 2.28 

fotassiam 2.23 

Hydrogen 94 

TitaDinm 30 

Curbon 21 

Chlorine)  ,  .^ 

Unnniue  > 

PhoHplioruM 09 

Maniiaoeae 07 

Salpliur 01 

Barium 03 

Nitrogeu 02 

Chruniium 01 

The  nineteen  elements  here  given  make  up  nearly  the  whole  nmss; 
the  remiiiiiiiig  fifty-five  or  thereabouts,  taken  together,  and  making  all 
posKihle  allowance  for  error,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  1  per  cfnt. 
Obst'rvc  lliat  the  element  carbon  amounts  to  but  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent.  To  be  sure,  this  is  no  argument  that  the  chemistry  ofc-arbon  is 
relatively  unimportant;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  abnndam^  of  an  element  and  its  ability  to  carry  us 
further  toward  a  knowledge  of  chemical  laws.     Nevertheless,  to  an 
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intelligence  not  having  its  seat  in  a  body  largely  made  np  of  carboD 
cutnpoiindH,  it  might  appear  somewhat  surprising  thatchemists  shoald 
have  attempted  to  base  a  science  on  the  investigation  of  an  element 
which  exists  iit  such  relatively  insigiiiScant  amounts,  the  com|K»und8 
of  which,  with  bul  few  exceptions,  are  incapable  of  formation  at  the 
Ireezing  point  of  water,  or  of  existence  at  the  lowest  red  heat,  and 
shoald  have  ctmsen  to  devote  nearly  all  of  their  energy  to  its  stndy. 

Apart  from  the  special  snbject  of  coal,  petroleam,  and  asphalt,  carbon 
is  of  practical  importance  to  the  geologic  only  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  carbonates,  while  of  the  chemical  properties  of  silicon, 
which  constitutes  27  per  cent  of  the  earth's  crast,  and  of  the  silicates, 
which  make  up  nearly  all  of  it,  we  know  vastly  less  than  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  single  carbon  compound,  benzene.  A  study  of  the  chem- 
ical chjinges  taking  place  in  the  snn,  and  of  most  of  those  occurring  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  might  almost  leave  carbon  out  of  account;  it 
would  certainly  have  no  more  im|X)rtance  than  titanium,  an  element 
of  which  few  but  chemists  have  ever  heard,  but  which  is  more  abund^ 
ant  and  as  widely  distributed. 

Carbon,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  living  beings,  constantly  forces 
itself  on  our  attention,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  by  any  means 
the  chief  cause  of  the  predominance  of  organic  chemistry.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  best-studied  organic  compounds  have  more  than  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  life.  Phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  to  say  nothing  of  nsygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  quite  as 
important  in  this  respect  as  carbon,  yet  how  relatively  little  do  we 
know  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  their  chemical  relations,  or  even 
of  nitrogen.  The  extraordinary  develo]>ment  of  carbon  chemistry  is 
due  mainly  to  reasons  of  a  chemical  nature,  which,  by  rendering  its 
compounds  easier  to  study,  have  made  progress  in  this  direction  a  line 
of  least  resistance.  This  has  not  been  without  its  ivdvantages,  for  we 
have  been  led  to  discern  laws  which  (rould  not  have  been  perceived  so 
soon  had  the  working  forces  been  more  evenly  distributed,  but  it  has 
also  had  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  theories  of  moletmlar  structare, 
derived  wholly  from  tlie  studyof  carbon  com|)Oiinds,  have  been  iipplieil 
to  all  classes  of  inorganic  compounds  too  hastily  and  without  sulbcient 
research.  The  inorganic  chemist  has  done  little  but  make  new  com- 
pounds, and  ascribe  to  them  structural  formulas  seldom  based  on  the 
resnlts  of  ex|>eriment,  but  rather  on  tlie  possibility  of  drawing  schemes 
ou  pa{>cr,  in  which  the  various  valences  or  bonds  were  mutually  satis- 
fied (how,  did  not  matter  much),  while  those  substances  which  were 
inconsiderate  enough  to  refuse  to  submit  to  this  o)ieratiou  without  vio- 
lating every  probable  or  possible  assumption  have  been  labeled 
"molecular  cfunpounds*'  and  under  this  name  Hubmitt<>d  to  a  forced 
neglect,  which  soon  resulted  in  their  being  forgotten.  We  shall 
pi-esently  see  that  an  increasing  restx^ct  for  these  so  calleil  molecular 
compimnds  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  revival  of  iuurganic  chemistry. 

C~.iHiglc 
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Id  the  eurlier  days  of  chemistry  uo  sharp  line  wua  drawn  between 
inorganic  aiid  organic  substances.  It  is  generally  thought  tlla^.  wo  owe 
this  distinction  lo  Nicholas  I/;mery,  who,  in  1675,  ctasaitied  substances 
according  to  their  origin,  as  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  survived  until  the  present  day  in  popular  speech.  La- 
voisier, recognizing  in  substances  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  the 
elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  led  by  hie 
researches  to  attribute  a  peculiar  iin|>ortaiice  to  oxygen,  regarded  inor- 
ganic bases  and  acids  as  oxides  of  simple  radicals,  and  organic  bodies 
as  oxides  of  compound  radicals  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sometimes  nilrogeu,but  did  not  otherwise  distinguish  them.  Even  in 
1811  it  was  nndetemiined  whether  carbon  comi>ounds  obey  the  laws  of 
constant  and  multiple  proportions,  and  it  was  two  or  three  years  more 
before  Berzelius,  having  sufficiently  improved  the  methods  of  organic 
analysis,  deAnitely  proved  that  they  do,  in  fact,  conform  to  theselaws, 
but  are  of  greater  complexity  than  the  comparatively  simple  inorganic 
compounds  then  known.  In  his  electro- chemical  theory,  the  theory  of 
dualism,  developed  between  1812  and  1818,  Berzelius  regarded  the 
simple  inorganic  bodies,  such  as  the  bases  and  acids,  as  binary  com- 
pounds of  positive  with  negative  atoms,  held  together  by  electrical 
attraction ;  the  more  complex  bodies,  as  the  salts,  being  binary  com- 
pounds of  a  higher  order;  the  organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary, 
being  regarded  as  ternary  or  quaternary.  Later  he  extended  the 
dualistit;  conception  to  these  also,  adopting  the  idea  of  Lavoisier  that 
they  are  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  compound  radicals,  com- 
posed of  carbon,  liydrogen,  and  sometimes  nitrogen,  a  view  which  he 
developed  further  and  never  wholly  abandoned.  In  1817  we  find  Leo- 
IMtId  Gmelin  maintaining  that  organic  compounds  are  the  products  of 
a  vital  force  and  can  not  be  produced  artificially.  This  view  was  enter- 
tained by  Berzelius  even  as  late  as  1827,  or  later.  Berzelius  attributed 
the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  with  their  relatively  weak  i>ositive 
and  negative  characters,  to  pecaliar  electrical  conditions  existing  in 
the  organism.  We  can  not  reproduce  these  comlitions  in  the  laboratory, 
and,  therefore,  can  not  produce  organic  compounds  artificially.  Those 
transformations  which  we  are  able  to  effect  are  always  from  the  more 
complex  to  the  simpler.  We  can  isolate  the  intermediate  stages  in  the 
breaking  down  of  organic  matter  into  carbon  dioxide,  water  and 
ammonia — that  is,  we  can  follow  the  change  of  matter  from  the  organiu 
to  the  inorganic,  step  by  step — but  we  can  not  reverse  the  process  and 
build  np,  nor  can  we  hope  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  opinion  of  Ber- 
zelius marks  the  widest  gnlf  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
a  gnlftoo  wide  for  human  iwwer  to  bridge.  How  dangerous  it  is  to 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  science !  But  one  year  later,  in  1828,  Wohler 
announced  his  discovery  that  nrea,  a  body  of  animal  origin,  could  be 
produced  from  ammonium  cyanate,  a  substance  which,  in  its  tarn,  can 
be  built  np  from  its  constituent  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
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aud  nitrogen.  This  was  the  first  of  n  series  of  iiiuiinieruble  syiitlieses 
nhit'li  have  fully  disi>06ed  of  the  iden  that  any  faDdainciital  c1iBtiii<:tioii 
exists  between  iiiorgaitk'  and  organic  com[>ouiid8.  Althongli  we  have 
not  yet  made  albumin  in  the  laboratory,  we  all  expect  that  it  will  be 
done,  and  nearly  every  chemist  now  believes  that  even  the  properties 
of  living  protoplasm  are  dne,  not  to  any  peculiar  vital  force  iuhereiit. 
in  the  protO[>lasiii  itself,  but  to  the  special  properties  ot  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygeji,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  other  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  My  subject  does  not  permit  me  to  consider  in  detail 
how  the  idea  of  organic  chemistry,  as  the  chemistry  of  com])ound  radi- 
cals, was  evolveil ;  bow  the  radical  theory  was  replaced  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  molecule  a»  a  unit;  how,  in  1853,  the  theory  of  valency 
began  to  develo|>,  and  how  tbis,  with  the  type  theory,  the  theory  of  the 
linkage  of  atoms,  and  the  constant  tetravalency  of  carbon,  led,  in  the 
early  sixties,  to  our  present  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  organic 
molecules.  With  the  advent  of  the  tiilly  developed  structural  formula, 
the  brilliant  progress  of  organic  chemistry  toward  fuller  theoretical 
development  came  to  an  end  with  remarkable  suddenness.  Kekul6'8 
ingenious  and  fniitful  theory  of  the  benzene  ring,  suggeste<l  in  1865, 
was  an  application  to  a  particular  class  of  compounds  of  principles 
already  established,  but  involved  no  fundamentally  new  conceptions. 
Organic  chemistry  entered  upon  what  has  aptly  been  termed  a  [>eriod 
of  "  formula  worship."  The  establishment  of  the  constitutional  formula 
became  the  highest  aim  of  the  devotees  of  this  cult,  against  which  but 
few  chemists,  for  example  Kolbeaud  MendelejefT,  have  had  the  courage 
to  protest.  In  pursuing  tbis  aim  the  organic  chemists  have  unques- 
tionably accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  valuable  information  and 
detail;  have  discovered  new  metho4lB  of  synthesis,  new  laws  of  more  or 
less  special  application,  and  new  compounds  of  pnvutical  value;  but, 
with  all  their  labors,  the  ordinary  structural  formula  of  to-day  luesus 
no  more  than  it  did  in  18<i5,  In  stereochemistry,  however,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  structural  formula  in  space  of  toree  dimensions,  organic 
chemistry  has  shown  real  progress,  especially  since  1887,  when  LeBel 
andvan't  HofTs  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  which  was  pro- 
posed in  1874,  but  which  slumbered  almost  forgotten,  was  revived  by 
Wislicenus.  At  present  the  most  important  developments  of  struc- 
tural chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  unquestionably  have  the 
question  of  space  relation  as  their  basis. 

The  development  of  inorganic  chemistry  presents  some  marked  dis- 
tinctions from  that  of  organic  chemistry.  Up  to  the  year  ISliO  nearly 
all  the  important  discoveries  aud  generalizations  came  fh)m  tbe  inor- 
ganic side.  Itichter's  discovery  ofthe  law  of  equivalents;  the  researches 
of  Scheele,  Cavendish,  Priestley;  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
oxidation  by  Lavoisier;  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton  and  his  laws 
of  constant  and  multiple  proportions,  and  the  placing  of  them  on  a 
firm  fooodation  by  the  remarkable  labors  of  Berzelius;  Uay  Lossae's 
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law  of  tbe  simple  relatiau  of  the  volumes  of  reacting  gaises;  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law,  aud  the  law  of  isomorphism,  all  fall  within  this  period 
and  antetlate  the  beginning  of  the  rapid  development  of  carbon  chem- 
istry. The  same  is  true  of  the  discoveryof  the  Jilbali  metals,  the  Tecog- 
nitioD  of  the  elementary  oatare  of  chlorine,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  existence  of  hydrogen  acids,  and  many  other  important  facts.  In 
these  the  study  of  carbon  played  a  relatively  insignificant  part.  The 
electro- chemical  theory  of  Berzelius,  too,  which  was  of  such  great  im- 
portan<;e  as  a  working  hypothesis,  was  of  inorganic  origin.  By  1830 
the  predominance  of  organic  chemistry  was  already  pronoauced,  and 
with  the  increased  attention  given  to  this  new  field  the  interest  in 
inorganic  cbeniistry  lagged  behind.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  develop- 
ments of  theoretical  importance  began  to  come  from  the  organic  side. 
The  history  of  chemistry  from  1830  to  1865  is  practically  the  history  of 
organic  chemistry.  I  do  not  mean  that  research  was  confined  merely 
to  carbon  compounds.  The  infiuence  of  Berzelias  continued  to  be  felt, 
and  men  like  Heiurich  Bose,  Wohler,  Bunsen  and  many  others  made 
valaable  contributions  to  inorganic  chemistry,  as  well  as  several  like 
Dumas,  Liebig,  and  others,  whose  reputation  rests  (chiefly  on  their 
organic  work.  The  great  inorganic  chemists  were  mostly  men  of  an 
analytical  rather  than  synthetical  turn  of  mind.  The  growth  of  miner- 
alogy led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements,  and  the  analytical  require- 
ments to  which  it,  as  well  as  practical  chemistry,  gave  rise  conduced 
largely  to  the  study  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  conception  of  valency, 
while  due  mainly  to  organic  chemistry,  owes  not  a  little  to  inorganic 
chemistry,  though  it  did  but  little  to  farther  it.  Numerous  atomic 
weight  detenu  inations  of  greater  or  less  accuracy  were  made,  some- 
times with  a  purely  analytic  purpose,  sometimes  with  Ihe  object  of 
testing  the  validity  of  Front's  hypothesis,  but  these  exercised  but  little 
infiuence  on  the  theoretical  growth  of  inorganic  chemistry,  which 
remained  for  the  most  part  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts. 

In  considering  the  causes  to  which  is  due  the  preeminent  attention 
given  to  organic  chemistry  since  1830,  the  point  most  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  at  no  time  since  that  date  has  there  been  lacking  a  well-defined 
working  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  organic  compounds.  Not  only  did 
these  sabstancea  prove  eminently  susceptible  of  classification  into 
types,  bat,  for  reasous  to  be  staterl  later,  tbe  transformations  discovered 
were  so  numerous,  and  the  possibilities  of  producing  synthetically  old 
or  new  compounds,  and  of  working  out  new  theories,  were  so  attractive 
that  most  of  tbe  best  chemical  minds  between  1830  and  isti.^,  or  even 
later,  were  drawn  into  organic  chemistry.  Another  important  factor 
is  that  of  inertia.  Most  students  of  nature  do  not  willingly  enter  upon 
entirely  new  fields  of  research.  Tbe  pupils  of  the  great  masters  of 
organic  chemistry,  Liebig,  Dumas,  Hofmann,  Wurtz,  Kolbe,  Kekule, 
and  others,  found  enough  to  do  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
teachers,  aud  were  little  inclined  to  seek  new  pastures.    The  require- 
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mentd  of  caudidates  for  the  doc^torate,  wbereby  the  experlmeutal 
material  for  the  dissertatiou  had  to  be  accumulated  ia  a  comparatively 
short  time,  led  to  the  assignnieut  of  topics  with  which  the  instructor 
was  familiar,  aud  which  were  fairly  sure  of  giving  positive  results 
witbiu  a  year  or  two,  and,  an  we  all  know,  no  brauch  of  chemistry 
yields  results'Ho  readily  as  the  study  of  carbon  compounds,  with  its 
highly  developed  synthetical'  methods.  As  the  Chemiker-Zeitong  has 
recently  pointed  out,  oven  at  the  present  day  the  full  professorships  iu 
Gerniau  nuiversities  are  almost  invariably  held  by  organic  chemists, 
while  inorganic  chemistry  is  left  to  snbordinai es.  The  weight  of 
authority  and  influence  beiug  on  the  side  of  organic  chemistry,  the 
student  who  looks  forward  to  a  University  carew  »ees  that  his  rhances 
of  promotion  art-  better  if  he  follow  the  organic  rather  than  the  inor- 
ganic direction.  1  need  hardly  add  that  the  more  mercenary  hope  of 
obtaining  a  aew  dyestuQ'  or  a  new  remedy,  or  of  replacing  nature  in 
making  an  albaloid,  has  also  been  a  powerful  incentive  to  many. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  reasons  w  liich  have  their  root  in  the 
chemical  peculiarities  of  carbon,  and  which  render  its  com|K)unds,  at 
least  tho»e  wliich  are  not  too  complex,  comparatively  easy  to  study. 
These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  carbon,  but  no  other  element,  aa 
far  as  ia  known,  ]>reseuts  u.s  many  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

1.  Carbon  compounds  being  very  generally  soluble  in  neutral  solvents, 
freijueiitly  crystalline,  and  often  volatile  without  decomposition  at 
comparatively  low  temperatures,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  separation 
iu  a  state  of  purity  by  fractional  crystallization  or  distillation,  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  usually  possible  to  determine  their  true  molecular 
weights.  The  very  general  possession  of  melting  or  boiling  points 
lying  within  easily  obseivable  ranges  of  temperature  greatly  facilitates 
identification. 

2.  Tho  i>ower  of  carbon  of  uniting,  atom  to  atom,  to  form  chains,  the 
form  and  size  of  which  can  be  easily  regulated  by  known  synthetic 
methods,  and  the  stability  of  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  manipula- 
tion under  easily  attainable  conditions,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
element.  This,  vith  the  power  of  forming  stable  comiKtunds  with 
hydrogen,  is  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  organic  chemistry  as  "the 
chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives."  With  regard  to 
self  linking  power,  the  other  elements  iire  in  marked  contrast.  We 
know  with  certainty  no  componnds  in  which  two  atoms  of  boron  are 
linked,  not  more  than  fi>ur  nitrogen  atoms  have  been  arranged  tandem, 
while  of  silicon,  the  nearest  relative  of  carbon,  we  know  at  best  a  half 
dozen  well-dellned  compounds  with  two  atoms  of  this  element  in  series, 
and  but  one  with  three;  analogues  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  unknown, 
with  the  exception  of  silico  methane,  and  tlie  instability  of  this  is 
sufficient  i>rouf  that  a  series  of  silicon  paraffins  would  be  most  difficult 
to  prepare,  and  the  same  would  ap])ly  to  all  classes  of  silicon  compounds 
in  whioh  self-linking  is  a  prerequisite.     It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
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we  sball  ever  have  a  very  eztenalve  chemiatry  of  the  "  hydroailieous 
and  their  derivative!)."  Aiaoug  the  coinpoaads  of  other  elements  self- 
liukage  occurs  in  but  few  uases  ami  is  limited  in  extent. 

3.  It  is  a  highly  importaut  property  of  carbou  coiupouDds  that  their 
molecules  tend  to  preserve  their  individuality;  they  generally  do  not, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  spoil  tat  leoiialy  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities for  voudensatiou,  whether  by  polymerization  or  by  uuioD  of 
two  or  more  molecules  with  separation  of  water  or  amuiouia.  The  so- 
called  double  and  triple  union  between  carbou  atoms  only  exception- 
ally leads  to  s|)ontaneous  polymerization,  while  with  silicon  this  latter 
is  apparently  the  rule.  The  important  carbonyl  group,  C  O,  the  cbar- 
acteristiu  group  of  organic  acids,  aldehydes,  and  ketones,  shows  but 
little  tendency  to  polymerize,  while  organic  hydroxy!  compounds  are 
usually  stable  and  do  not  spontaneously  give  rise  to  e.hers  or  acid 
anhydrides.  The  silicon  analogue  of  earbouyl,  Si  -  O,  <>n  the  contrary, 
appears  to  polymerize  witii  great  ease.  The  ethers  of  carbouic  acid 
are  well  known,  but  tbe  metasilicic  ethers,  those  of  the  type  SiU  (OU):t, 
appear  to  exist  only  as  polymers.  The  silicic  iicids,  too,  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  condense  by  dehydration  and  pass  spontaneously  into 
complex  bodies.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  have  been  the  lesult  if 
carbon  behaved  like  silicon.  Instead  of  the  innumerable  sharply 
defined  organic  acids,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  alcohols,  each  produced 
by  a  detinite  synthetic  process,  eacli  reaction  would  give  rise  to  an 
almost  inextricable  mixture  of  condensation  products,  <;arbou  dioxide 
would  be  a  solid  like  silica,  and  organic  chemiatry  would  be  scarcely 
further  advanced  than  ia  the  chemistry  of  silicon.  This  tendency  of 
carbon  compounds  to  simplicity  in  reaction,  each  molecule  acting  as  if 
it  were  alone  present,  has  been,  therefore,  an  important  factor  in 
fiicilitatiug  the  growth  of  organic  chemistry. 

4.  Another  feature  of  carbon  which  plays  an  im[>ortaut  part  is  the 
ease  with  which  intermediate  or  transition  products  can  be  formed. 
It  is  much  easier  to  limit  reactions  in  the  case  of  carbon  compounds 
than  in  others.  Compare,  for  example,  the  atrtion  of  chlorine  on  OH^ 
and  SiU  4. 

5.  The  tendency  to  dissociation,  both  bydrolytic  and  electrolytic,  is 
in  general  less  marked  among  carbon  compounds,  whence  it  is  easier  to 
control  the  course  of  a  reaction  and  to  exclude  changes  of  a  sponta- 
neous nature.  Finally,  thecarbon  compounds  show  but  little  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  so-called  molecular  addition  products,  of  which  the 
metal -ammonias,  the  double  salts  and  tbe  compounds  with  water  of 
crystallization  are  examples,  the  rational  interpretation  of  which  is 
difficult. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  carbon  which  have  facili- 
tated the  synthesis  of  such  vast  numbers  of  organic  compounds  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address.  The  above  are  the  most  impor- 
taut, and  their  relative  absence  in  the  mtgority  of  elements  explains 
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largely  the  backward  state  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  Oar  inability 
to  determine  the  true  molecular  wt-ight  of  insoluble  aud  nonvolatile 
substances;  the  dittieulty  of  limiting  reactions  so  as  to  obtain  interme- 
diate products;  of  preventing  condensations;  of  separating  mixtures 
and  identifying  their  (Miustituents  by  such  simple  methods  as  melting 
and  boilinprpoint  determinations;  of  building  up  step  by  step;  of  dis- 
secting atom  by  atom;  of  explaining  molecular  compoundis — these  are 
hindrances  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  greater  perfection  of  our 
experimental  metho<ls,  and  which  often  render  the  stndy  of  the  consti- 
tution of  inorganic  bodies  a  problem  of  great  difflenlty,  even  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  simplest. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  organic  structural  formula  was  beginning 
to  turn  the  attention  of  organic  chemists  away  from  a  further  develop- 
ment of  theory  to  a  greater  elaboration  of  details  the  Englishman  New- 
laudH  was  publishing  papers  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Periodic 
Law.  In  I8(i5  Kckule  announced  his  theory  of  the  benzene  ring;  in 
1864  yewlauds  showed  that  if  the  elements  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  wcightti  "the  eighth  element,  starting  from  a  given  one,  is 
a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  first,  like  the  eighth  note  of  an  octave  in 
music."  The  discovery  of  Newlands  of  a  fact  which  later  developed 
into  the  Periodic  Law  dofs  not,  however,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
direction  in  chemical  thought.  It  marks  rather  that  point  in  a  long 
series  of  speculations  at  which  chemists  were  beginning  to  grasp  an 
idea  after  wbicli  they  had  been  gro]iiiig  blindly  for  many  years,  the 
concei>tiou  that  the  elements  are  not  wholly  unrelated  bodies,  but  that 
there  is  some  definite  law  connecting  their  properties  with  their  atomic 
weights.  Beginning  in  181.5,  with  the  claim  of  I'rout  that  the  atomic 
weights  i)f  the  elements  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  which  led 
him  to  snggest  that  hydrogen  is  the  primitive  element  from  which  the 
others  are  built  up,  we  find  numerous  speculations,  some  devoted 
merely  to  finding  arithmetical  relations  among  the  atomic  weights,  such 
as  the  law  of  triads,  others  attempting  to  show  how  the  elements  could 
be  built  up  from  one  or  more  primitive  coiietitneuts.  Most  of  these 
did  not  lead  to  any  marked  advance  of  chemical  theory,  but  Front's 
hypothesis  found  very  able  defenders  and  greatly  encouraged  accurate 
atomic-weight  determinations.  The  labors  of  l>umas,  Mairignac,  aud 
especially  of  Stas,  in  this  field,  are  directly  due  to  the  desire  to  test 
the  validity  of  Prout's  suggestion.  Cp  to  1860  not  only  were  the 
atomic  weights  uncertain  to  within  a  few  decimals,  but,  for  other 
reasons,  even  the  relative  position  of  the  elements  iu  an  ascending 
series  was  often  uncertain;  our  present  empirical  formulas  had  not 
been  fully  established:  it  was  uncertain,  for  instance,  whether  water 
was  HO  with  0=8  or  H^O  with  O  -16,  or  whether  silica  was  SiOj  with 
Si"-28  or  BiOj  with  Si=iil.  So  when  Gladstone,  in  1853,  arranged  the 
elements  in  the  order  of  ascending  atomic  weights  he  failed  to  perceive 
any  noteworthy  relation.     Nine  years  later  the  French  en^neer  and 
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geologist  de  Oliaiivoartoie,  asiiig  the  newer  itutl  now  adopteil  atomic 
weights,  arrnuged  the  elemeiitii  in  a  spiral  or  helical  form  around  a 
cylinder,  iu  aseending  order,  and  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"properties  of  bodies  are  pi'operties  of  the  onmbers,"  a  vague  state- 
meut  of  the  now  familiar  phrase  that  the  proj^rties  of  the  elements  are 
functions  of  their  atomic  weights.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was 
followed  closely  by  Newlands,  whose  work,  however,  met  with  but 
slight  recognition.  Time  is  wanting  to  tihow  how,  iu  the  period  1864- 
18C9  the  Periodic  Law  was  developed  by  the  labors  of  Newlands,  and 
more  especially  of  Lnthar  Meyer  and  Mendelejeff,  working  inde]>6nd- 
ently.  It  alfords  an  interesting  example  of  how  a  great  idea  is  devel- 
oped about  the  same  time  iu  the  minds  of  several  men  working 
indei>endently  aud  unknown  to  ea«h  other.  In  1871  Meudelejeff  pub- 
lishetl  a  table  which  shows  the  Periodic  Law  essentially  as  we  And  it 
to-day,  the  only  changes  consisting  in  the  addition  of  a  few  newly 
discovered  elements  and  in  placing  a  few  of  the  older  elements  in  their 
proper  positions,  as  a  result  of  more  accurate  atomic  weight  determi- 
nations. 

The  i>eriod  1863-1870  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
inorganic  chemistry,  as  it  saw  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the 
properties  of  the  elements  are  periodic  fuuctionsof  their  atomic  weights. 
The  time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  even  more  fruitful  than  any 
previouR  period  in  speculations,  having  for  their  object  the  finding  of 
mathematical  relations  betweeu  the  atomic  weights  ami  in  theories  of 
the  evolution  of  matter  from  one  or  two  primal  constitueats.  Many 
modifications  of  the  periodic  scheme  have  been  deviled,  but  they  pre- 
seut  but  few  or  no  a<tvantages  over  the  simple  arrangement  of  Men- 
delejelf  and  Lothar  Meyer.  The  great  fact  still  remains,  unmodified  and 
unimproved,  that  if  the  elements  be  arrauged  iu  the  order  of  increasing 
atomic  weights  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  properties  of  elements  lower 
ill  the  scale — in  short,  that  these  properties  are  j)eriodic  functions  of 
the  atomic  weights. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  group  of  inert  gases,  helium,  neon,  argon, 
and  xenon,  with  perhaps  krypton  and  metargon,  has  not  modified  our 
idea  of  the  Periodic  Law  essentially.  They  appear  to  fit  well  into  the 
system,  and  it  is  now  only  remarkable  that  their  existence  was  not 
surmised  by  MendelejeB',  who  so  successfnily  predicted  several  then 
unknown  elements.  Although  the  periodic  system  is  even  to-day  the 
object  of  attack  by  a  few  chemists,  who  appear  to  be  blinded  by  its 
unqnestioned  defects  to  the  obvious  truths  which  it  expresses,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  great  central  fact  of  the  periodicity  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  is  just  as  firmly  established  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  that,  whatever  modificatious  may  have  to  be  made  in  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  this  central  fa<;t  will  never  be  done  away  with. 
The  atomic  theory  may  be  supplanted  by  something  better,  but  its 
saccessor  will  equally  have  to  take  account  of  the  stoichiometrical 
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relatioiis  of  tbe  eletnents,  which  are  based  not  on  theory,  but  on  obser- 
vation pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  the  atomic 
theory,  that  the  Periodic  Law  is  based. 

The  Periodic  Law  is  exerting  a  stimulating  iufloence  ou  inorganic 
chemistry  in  various  ways.  It  is  leading  to  a  more  careful  study  of 
all  tbe  elements,  with  tbe  object  of  discovering  further  analogies;  new 
comi)uundsare  being  prepared  and  old  ones  studied  better  witli  this 
in  view;  new  kinds  of  periodicity  are  being  sought  for  in  physical  as 
well  as  iu  chemical  proiierties.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  rare 
earth  metals,  the  asteroids  of  the  elementary  system,  as  Croukes  calls 
them,  is  being  attacked  witli  greater  energy.  Are  these,  of  which 
Crooked  claims  there  are  thirty  or  perliaps  sixty,  capable  of  being 
fitted  into  ttie  system  as  it  now  existnf  Must  we  modify  it  iu  order 
to  take  them  in,  or  do  they  represent  certain  exceptional  phases 
of  theevolutiou  of  matter  from  the  original  prolyl,  or  different  very 
stable  modifications  on  allotropic  forms  of  a  few  elements!  I>o 
the  blanks  within  the  system  represent  existing  but  as  yet  undis- 
covered elements  t  l>o  some  of  them  correspond  to  hypothetical 
elements,  which  tbr  some  uukuowii  reason  are  iticapable  of  existence, 
like  many  organic  componnds  which  are  theoretically  possible,  but 
which,  if  moiueutarily  existing,  lapse  at  once  into  other  forms,  or  must 
the  scheme  be  so  modified  as  to  exclude  them  f  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Periodic  Law  which  it  belongs  to  the  iiiorgauic 
chemist  to  solve.  Most  im[>ortaiit  of  all  iu  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
the  periodicity.  Before  we  can  ho|>e  to  establish  a  mathematical  and 
possibly  a  genetic  relation  between  a  series  of  numbers,  such  as  the 
atomic  weights  and  tbe  chemical  properties  of  tbe  elements,  we  mast 
establish  with  greater  accuracy  than  heretofoie  the  precise  magnitude 
of  these  numbers;  and  it  is  this  that  an  ever  increasing  uuml>er  of 
atomic-weight  chemists  is  striving  bo  do.  The  question  of  the  unity 
of  matter  is  one  to  a  solutiou  of  which  we  are  no  nearer  than  ever,  and 
the  Peroidic  Law  iu  its  present  form  does  not  aftbrd  a  proof,  or,  I 
think,  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
elements.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  we  may  have  relations  of  prop- 
erties without  a  common  origin.  With  ever  increasing  accuracy  we 
seem  to  be  removing  furtlier  and  further  from  the  jiossibility  of  any 
hypothesis  like  that  of  Front.  The  electric  furnace,  with  its  temi)era- 
ture  of  .'f,50<)^G.,  gives  not  a  sign  of  the  decomposition  or  transforma- 
tion of  tbe  elements.  These  questions  and  the  query  why  we  know 
no  elements  below  liydrogeii  or  above  uranium,  why  the  number  of 
the  elements  is  limited,  and  why  there  are  not  as  many  kinds  of  matter 
as  there  are  ditt<}rent  wave-lengths  of  light — all  these  seem  to  belong 
as  yet  to  a  scientific  dreamland  rather  than  to  the  realm  of  legitimate 
research,  yet  their  solutiou,  if  possible  at  all,  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  lalmrs  of  the  inorganic  chemist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tbe  more  s^MJcial  cousideratiou  of  the  questions  of 
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the  constitutional  formalafl  of  inorganic  cotopounds.  Tlie  more  con- 
serrative  organic  clieinists  have  always  been  carefiil  to  stare  that  the 
so-called  stnirtnral  formnlaa  are  reaction  forninlas  merely;  that  is,  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  express  the  actual  relationa  of  the  atoms 
in  the  inoleeale,  but  are  merely  convenient  KcliemeH  for  rendering  pos- 
sible reactions  visible  to  the  eye.  Probably  most  ctiemists  regard  them 
as  more  than  this,  as  actual  diagrammatic  representations  of  the  way 
in  which  the  atoms  are  combined.  The  formula  of  marsh  gas,  for 
example, 


H— C— H, 


is  regarded  as  more  than  a  visualizing  of  its  chemical  properties;  it 
implies  that  the  carbon  atom  is  an  actual  physical  link  between  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  which  are  combined  directly  with  the  carbon  but 
Dot  with  each  other.  Stereochemical  formulas  are  confessedly  more 
that!  reaction  formulas,  and  tlie  steric  conception  of  the  so-called  donble 
and  triple  union  asserts  that  these  actually  exist  in  the  sense  the  words 
imply,  and  are  not  merely  names  for  unknown  conditinns. 

Many  of  the  simpler  organic  structural  formulas  unquestionably  have 
an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor,  but  many  others  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  taking  too  seriously,  and  must  for  the  ])resent 
regard  a»  notliing  more  than  reaction  formulas.  That  we  can  regard 
any  of  them  as  well  established  is  due.  more  than  to  anything  else, 
to  the  almost  invariably  constant  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom. 
Unfortunately,  the  valency  of  many  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  inorganic  compounds  appears  to  be  extremely  variable 
and  uncertain,  and  this  has  greatly  impeded  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  these  bodies.  The  inorganic  chemist  has  been  far  too  prone  to 
assume  that  the  structural  theories  of  the  organic  chemist  are  of  uni- 
versal applicability,  and,  having  once  for  all  attributed  a  certain 
valency  to  an  element,  has  been  often  content  with  devising  structural 
formulas  which  have  no  better  claim  to  recognition  than  that  all  the 
so-assumed  bonds  are  "satiaJled."  At  other  times  a  particular  valency 
has  been  assumed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  oniibled  him  to  con- 
trive a  formula  for  the  special  vase  under  consideration.  The  books 
treating  of  such  matters  fre<iuently  exhibit  wonderfully  ingenious  inor- 
ganic  structural  formulas  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  expertmental  evidence  and  which  are,  therefore,  often  noth- 
ing but  pure  rubbish.  With  many  inorganic  chemists,  formula  worship 
has  degenerated  into  fetishism.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples.  For 
nitric  acid,  one  of  the  simple^it  and  most  familiar  inorganic  compounds, 
several  constitutional  formulas  may  be  written,  in  whioh  the  hydrogen 
is  directly  united  to  the  nitrogen  or  separated  from  it  by  one  or  two 
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oxygen  atoius,  and  in  wbicb  Dttrogeii  may  be  eirlier  tri-  or  pentavalent. 
Some  of  these  are  aiviu  in  tlie  books  aa  if  tliey  were  gos|)et  trutb. 
Briibl,  wbo  baa  investigated  the  i|nestion  by  physical  methods,  sug- 
gests that  the  hydiogen  atom  is  not  directly  united  to  any  part  of  the 
NOa  radical,  but  is  rotating  amund  it  and  possibly  combined  with  each 
oxygen  atom  iu  sncc-essioD,  a  view  a])proa(;liiiig  tiiat  of  Werner.  There 
aie  at  least  five  formulas  proposed  for  this  sii]i|de  acid.  Fop  the 
familiar  potassium  chloniplatinate,  KjFtCli,,  there  are  four  constitu- 
tional formulas  serionsly  advo<;ated  at  present.  It  may  be  K»=PtOI«, 
with  octavalent  platinum; 


KOI =01 
KC1=CI 


>  I'tCU, 


with  tetravalent  platinum  and  trivalent  chloriue,  as  required  by  Rem- 
seii's  theory;  (FtOIe)Ka  in  tin-  sense  of  Werner's  theory,  the  two  potas- 
sium atoms  b<'iug  combined  with  the  PtCl^  as  a  whole,  or  it  may  be  a 
molecular  comjionnd  in  which  two  molei^ules  KCI  as  wholes  combine 
with  FtOl,  as  a  whole.  The  formulas  suggested  for  most  minerals  are 
pure  guesswork.  The  silicates  are  usually  written  as  if  cimtainiug  the 
group  Si=0,  by  analogy  with  carboiiyl,  C=0,  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
silicate  in  which  this  assumption  rests  ou  any  experimental  evidence, 
and  the  little  we  do  actually  know  of  the  chemical  behavior  of  silicon 
i^peaks  against  it.  8ucb  formulas,  if  not  purely  speculative  auu  devoid 
of  all  basis  and  all  value,  as  they  frei|iieiitly  are,  at  best  do  not  repre- 
sent structure  in  the  sense  that  the  best  established  organic  formulas 
do:  they  are  at  most  reacition  formulas  only,  or  they  represent  partial 
moleitules,  in  the  same  way  that  OH  may  stand  for  benzene  (OgHg)  or 
nPO]  for  a  metaphosp boric  a«id.  The  attempt  to  interpret  the  double 
salts  and  haltdes,  the  compounds  with  water  of  crystallisation  or 
hydration,  the  metal -ammonias,  the  peculiar  compounds  of  the  zeolites 
described  by  Friedel,  and  other  so-called  molecular  compounds,  in  the 
sense  of  the  valence  hypothesis,  seems  ulrnost  hopeless  without  taking 
-  such  liberties  with  it  as  to  render  it  nearly  useless,  and  without  making 
assumptions  of  very  narrow  and  limited  applicability.  One  may  well 
question  whether  this  hypothesis  must  not  be  very  considerably  <|uali- 
fleu  before  it  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  general  theory  of  the 
structure  of  inorganic  com[)ound9. 

Que  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  a  revival  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry is  the  rei^erit  attempt  of  Werner  to  break  away  from  the  bonds  of 
the  organic  structure  theory  as  a|>plied  to  inorganic  comiwunds  and  to 
establish  a  more  general  theory  in  which  valency  plays  a  comparatively 
insiguiticant  role.  The  arguments  on  which  Werner's  hypothesis  is 
founded  are  too  numerous  and  elaborate  to  be  presented  here.  Snilice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  primarily  based  on  that  peculiar  claes  of  bodies 
known  as  the  metal-ammonias,  consisting  of  metallic  salts,  combined 
with  usually  six  or  four  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  in  which  the  ainnionia 
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mayHe  wlioUfor  in  part  replaced  by  pyrfdiDe,  w^ater,  acid  radicals,  and 
other  groups.  These  groaps  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  symmetric- 
ally aboat  the  toetallio  atom,  forming  a  radical,  wbicb,  according  to 
its  nature,  can  combine  as  a  whole  with  metals,  halogens,  or  other 
positive  or  negative  groups.  Tlius,  in  the  compound  00(NH])ii<!ln, 
(»>balt  forms  with  NH,  a  radical,  which  combines  as  a  whole  with  the 
three  chlorine  atoms;  in  {PtClfl)K2  the  two  potnasium  atoms  are  com- 
bined with  the  whole  group  PtOlc  and  not  attached  to  any  oue  part  of 
it;  the  same  applies  to  (yH4)Cl,  and  to  KifSO,)  and  K4(FeON^)G.  In 
the  formation  of  these  radicals  the  bivalent  NH,,  the  neutral  lIjO,  and 
the  univalent  CI  can  replace  each  other  indiscriminatt^ly;  the  valence 
theory  is,  therefore,  practically  thrown  overlioard  entirely  and  in  place 
of  combination  by  bomis  we  have  an  extension  of  the  old  theory  of 
mo)e<;u1ar  compounds  applicable  alike  to  the  metal  amnion ius,  tne 
ordinary  oxygen  salts,  the  double  halides,  and  the  compounds  with 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
hypothesis,  which  has  already  won  numerous  active  adherents.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  lead,  perhaps  with  some  modillca- 
tions  and  extensions,  to  a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  structure,  and 
to  a  clearer  definition  of  the  as  yet  ouiy  vagne  conception  of  valency. 
It  is  the  broadest  generalization  of  inorganic  chemistry  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Periodic  Law,  and  shows  that  inorganic  chemists  are'no 
longer  willing  to  be  mere  imitators  and  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  exist- 
ence of  whole  groapa  of  bodies  which  do  not  tally  with  current  theories, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  these  is  to  be  .sought  the  key  to  a 
broader  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  slow  development  of  inorganic  chemistryduring  the  period  from 
1830  to  1865,  as  compare*]  with  that  of  organic  chemistry,  was  due,  as 
has  been  seen,  in  part  to  the  greater  breadth  and  greater  diversity  of  the 
field,  to  the  relative  absence  of  leading  ideas  and  leading  motives,  and  to 
the  comparative  tractability  of  carbon  compounds  as  compared  with 
inorgauic  compounds  under  the  restrictions  of  the  esperimental  methods 
in  vogue.  Front's  hypothesis  and  allieil  speculations  gave  a  working 
hypothesis  for  a  limited  number  of  investigators,  hut  the  uncertainty 
of  the  atomic  weights,  which  in  part  was  conditioned  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  analytical  methods,  prevented  any  satisfactory  results  being 
reached.  Absolute  purity  of  materials  and  absolute  accuracy  of  analyt- 
ical methods  are  not  of  the  lirst  importance  to  the  organic  chemist,  to 
whom  errors  of  one  or  two  points  in  the  first  decimal  are  seldom  of  any 
significance.  To  the  atomic-weight  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  iiccuracy 
is  the  very  first  |>oint  to  be  considered;  not  only  must  bis  material  l>e 
absolutely  free  from  impurities,  hut  his  methods  must  be  beyond 
criticism,  and  it  is  only  with  the  increasing  i>erfection  of  analytical 
methods,  admitting  not  only  of  quantitative  determinations  of  the 
greatest  accura<y,  but  also  of  the  detection  of  traces  of  impurities 
which  for  ordinary  purposes  are  negligible^  that  this  kind  of  work  has 
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offered  inducements  to  n  large  number  of  workers.  The  long-vantingf 
leading  idea  or  motive  has  been  in  large  part  funiisbed  by  the  Periodic 
Law.  The  comparieou  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
elements  and  their  compoandB,  t)ie  search  for  new  elements,  the  fuller 
invefltigation  of  those  already  Udowu,  with  the  view  of  more  tirmly 
eBtablishiug  their  place  in  the  system,  and  the  redetermination  of  the 
at4>tnic  weights,  are  evidence  of  its  influence.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  great  iM;tivtty  in  the  subject  of  the  rare  earths,  the  work  ou  the 
relative  position  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  system,  and  the  investi- 
gationH  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  bsviug  for  their  object  the 
decision  of  the  question  whether  this  element  actually  has  an  atomic 
weight  greater  than  that  of  iodine,  as  the  best  determinations  thus  far 
seem  to  indicate,  or  whether  it  is  less,  as  its  chemical  analogy  to  sulphur 
and  seleninm  requires. 

Organic  chemistry,  with  its  limited  range  of  temperature,  is  essen- 
tially a  chemistry  of  the  l)eaker,  the  Liebig  comlenser,  and  the  bomb 
oven;  it  demands  but  comparatively  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  of 
glass,  not  calculated  to  withstand  high  temperatures,  and  as  Ruch  is 
within  the  meaus  of  the  humblest  laboratory.  The  reverence  of  the 
organic  chemist  for  the  platinum  crucible  is  something  astounding. 
With  improvements  in  apjiaratus  for  producing  and  materials  for 
resisting  high  temperatures,  new  vistas  have  opened  to  the  inorganic 
chemist,  while  the  province  of  the  organic  chemist,  limited  as  it  is  by 
the  instability  of  his  comitonnds,  has  derived  no  beneHt  therefrom. 
Not  only  do  we  owe  to  this  the  beautiful  investigations  of  Victor  Meyer 
and  others  on  high-temperature  vaiwr  densities,  but  with  the  recent 
development  of  electrical  technohigy  the  electric  furnace  bas  appeai'ed, 
and  with  it  a  new  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  a  temperature  of  3,000° 
0.  Not  only  have  new  compounds  been  made  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  temperatures,  but  the  accessibility  of  many  elements 
and  compounds  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  reductions  which 
Wiihler  and  l>eville  effected  gram-wise  in  glass  and  imrcelain  tubes 
can  now  be  earrie4l  out  in  the  electric  furnace  pound-wise  and  even 
ton-wise.  The  manipulation  of  the  current  for  electrolytic  purposes, 
rendered  possible  by  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity, 
as  well  as  by  ease  of  its  productitni,  is  yielding  results  chiefly  in  the 
domain  of  inorganic  chemistry,  while  the  organic  chemist  is  but  tardily 
utilizing  the  current  as  a  means  of  oxidiition  and  reduction.  Besides 
the  extraordinary  development  of  elect ro-metallurgy,  the  preparation 
of  soda  and  chlorates  and  other  technical  processes,  the  application  of 
electricity  to  purposes  of  analysis  and  for  the  synthesis  of  new  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  rare  metal  alums,  percarbimlc  and  i>ersulphunc 
acids,  and  the  isolation  of  fluorine,  may  be  mentione<l. 

Passing  to  the  opi>osite  extreme  of  temperature,  we  find  the  develop- 
ment of  high  temi>erature  chemistry  accompanieil  by  the  growth  of  a 
chemistry  of  low  temperatures.    The  very  recent  improvements  in  the 
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art  of  producing  cold  have  made  liquid  air  a  cheap  material,  and  with 
its  aid  Ramsay  has  been  able  to  fractionally  distil  liquefied  argon  and 
to  separate  from  it  the  contaminating  elements  of  the  same  gronp,  neon 
and  xenon,  as  well  as  krypton  and  metargon. 

The  part  played  by  the  spectroscope  iu  chemistry  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  everyone.  From  the  further  development  of  the  science  of 
spectroscopy  it  is  clear  that  inorganic  chemistry  has  much  to  gain. 
Whether  or  not  the  view  first  suggested  by  Clarke  and  long  defended 
by  Lockyer  be  trae,  that  the  elements  undergo  partial  decompositioD 
iu  the  stars  and  nebnlie,  it  is  upon  this  iustrnment  that  we  most  rely 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  high- temperature  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  a 
chemistry  which  is  wholly  inorganic. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  sciences  into  which  chemistry  euters  is 
producing  au  ever  increasing  demand  upon  the  chemist  for  new 
researches.  While  the  biologist  must  rely  mainly  on  the  organic 
chemist  for  his  chemical  data,  no  less  must  the  mineralogist  and  geolo- 
gist appeal  to  the  inorganic  chemist  for  the  solution  of  many  problems 
in  their  field.  The  formation  and  decomposition  of  minerals,  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks,  the  behavior  of  rock  magmas,  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism,  of  ore  deposition  and  vein  formation,  the  influence  of 
high  temperatures  and  pressures — all  these  afford  problems  the  solution 
.  of  which  is  hopeless  without  the  assistance  of  inorganic  chemistry  either 
alone  or  aided  by  physical  chemistry.  The  chemist  who  has  to  meet 
the  inquiries  of  the  geologist,  and  who  mast  too  often  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  even  the  simplest  phenomena,  can  not  help 
feeling  what  a  splendid  field  is  here  open,  awaiting  ouly  the  advent  of 
workers  suitably  trained  and  of  laboratories  properly  equipped  for 
research  in  chemical  geology.  The  demands  of  the  geologists  are 
nnqnestionably  destiued  to  be  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
revival  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  inorgauic  chem- 
istry will  at  once  sweep  organic  chemistry  from  its  i)OBition  of  preemi- 
nence. The  causes  to  which  this  is  due  may  outlast  our  generation,  but 
that  the  inorgauic  tide  is  rising,  aud  that  this  branch  will  finally  attain 
its  due  position,  can  not  be  doubted.  The  recent  establishment  of  a 
Zeitschrift  fiir  anorganische  Chemie,  while  it  may  be  deplored  as 
increasing  the  already  too  great  number  of  chemical  Journals,  and  as 
tending  to  widen  rather  than  diminish  the  gap  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  branches,  is  helping  to  produce  a  feeling  of  solidarity 
among  inorganic  chemists  which  never  existed  hitherto.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, the  stronghold  of  organic  chemistry,  the  address  of  van't  Hoff  is 
exciting  wide  interest,  and  the  Obemiker-Zeitung,  in  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  chairs  and  laboratories  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
is  advocating  what  will  in  time  unquestionably  be  realized. 

Inorganic  chemistry  is  fortunate  in  that  its  renaissance  is  coming 
about  at  a  time  when  physical  methods  are  in  vogue.    The  prediction  of 
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Dii  BoiB- Bey  moil  d  is  being  realized ;  with  the  aid  of  physics  it  ia  attaiti- 
iof;  ati  insight  into  the  dynamical  aspect  of  the  science  which  it  could 
never  have  reached  onassisted.  Bat  it  is  not  alone  by  supplying  new 
methods  and  snggeeting  new  points  of  view  that  physics  is  aiding  the 
revival  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  fai-i 
thitt  the  rising  school  of  physical  chemists,  unhampered  by  the  tradi 
tions  and  limitations  of  organic  chemistry,  ia  flodiug  it  necessary  to 
explore  the  whole  range  of  the  science  in  search  of  material  for  its 
investigation s.  The  physical  chemist  is  neither  organic  nor  inorganic, 
or  rather  he  is  either,  according  to  his  reqniremeuts,  but  it  is  precisely 
because  the  inorganic  field  is  wider  and  leas  developed  than  the  organic 
that  his  demands  are  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  activity. 

Energetics  is  now  tbe  basis  of  chemistry,  and  it  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  inorganic  chemistry  will  not,  in  the  future,  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  arrested  development  and  formula  worship,  such 
as  have  so  long  ait'ected  organic  chemistry.  There  will  always  be  com- 
pound makers,  but  their  aim  will  be,  not  the  establishment  of  constitn* 
tional  formulas  alone,  but  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  energy  and 
the  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  the  nature  of  matter.  We  may  expect, 
too,  that  the  still  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry  and  between  dead  and  living  matter  will  disappear. 
The  inorgaii  ic  chemist  may  not  affect  the  synthesis  of  a  proteid,  but  he 
will  be  able,  with  his  wider  knowledge,  to  contribute  more  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  life  than  any  amount  of  struc- 
turizing  and  synthesizing  alone  can  do.  To  comprehend  life  we  must 
understand  carbon,  bat  we  can  no  more  fully  comprehend  carbon  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  other  elements  than  we  can  explain  the 
Citrth  without  a  knowledge  of  the  other  planets,  or  man  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fish.  He,  then,  who  pursues  inorganic  chemistry  is 
not  only  contributing  to  a  higher  development  of  our  science  than  can 
be  reached  by  the  study  of  carbon  compounds  alone,  but  is  perhaps 
doing  as  much  as  the  organic  chemist  toward  realizing  one  of  the 
greatest  aims  of  research — the  comprehension  of  life  and  its  explana- 
tion in  terms  of  physical  science. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BALLOONING.' 


By  Rev.  John  M.  Baoom. 


The  story  rans  that  early  in  the  eighties  of  laat  century  two  young 
gentlemen  in  Paris  were  trying  to  make  a  paper  bag  float  iu  the  air  by 
ailing  it  with  smoke,  in  which  attempt  they  met  with  extremely  limited 
success.  Kindling  light  fuel  in  a  tin  plate  and  holding  the  bag  above, 
the  latter  became  distended  and  bouyant  until  removed  from  the  flame, 
when  it  promptly  collapsed.  This  experiment,  however,  was  witnessed 
by  their  housekeeper,  who  coming  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  naively 
asked  the  young  philosophers  why  they  did  not  tie  the  tin  on  at  the 
bottom. 

That  old  Ia4y  deserved  undying  fame.  Her  idea  it  was  that  launched 
the  first  balloon  into  space;  yet  her  name  is  lost  to  history.  Sut-h  is 
tlie  way  of  fate.  Columbus  discovered  America,  yet  the  name  of  the 
new  world  was  borrowed  from  a  man  who  remained  at  home  and  wrote 
a  book.  Anyway,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mongolflers  are  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  hotalr  balloon,  and  to  their  perseverance  certainly 
is  due  the  first  snccessful  step  in  aeronautics. 

A  machine  to  float  in  the  air  was  from  this  time  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  world  was  electrified.  No  sooner  had  the  first  adventurers  reached 
the  clouds  than  everyone  indulged  in  extravagant  speculations  as  to 
the  wealth  of  new  knowledge  that  was  thought  to  be  brought  within 
reach.  A  new  kingdom  had  been  discovered,  boundless  and  unfath- 
omed,  and  heaven  itself  had  been  almost  taken  by  storm.  Man  had 
yet  to  be  tanght  that  he  could  penetrate  but  a  very  little  way  into 
these  new  realms  and  live,  and  that  be  was  powerless  even  to  guide  his 
course.  A  few  stubborn  facts  were  learned,  a  few  brave  lives  were 
lost,  and  then  soon  some  sort  of  scientific  and  systematic  investigation 
was  set  on  foot. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  the  Emperor  of  itussia  bade 
one  Professor  Kobertsou  to  go  up  and  determine  many  things.  He 
was  to  discover  how  the  magnetic  needle  behaved  at  a  great  height; 
how  much  electric  matter  existed  there;  how  a  prism  would  act;  how 
a  bird  would  fly;  with  many  other  such  inquiries,  which,  however,  led 
to  no  results  of  value. 

■Reprinted  from  tb)  Contemporary  Review,  December,  1898,  by  permiMlon  of 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company. 
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The  like  task  of  radimentary  research  was  now  transferred  to  France, 
but  witb  more  method,  and  Gay  Lassac  got  ap  into  regions  not  less 
than  4  miles  above  the  earth,  where,  among  other  things,  he  bottled  off 
air,  and  bringiog  it  down  to  his  laboratory,  examined  and  declared  it 
Qiialtered.  About  this  tioie,  also,  some  meteorological  observations  of 
interest  were  carried  out  during  ascents  which  were  creditable  if  only 
for  the  altitudes  attained.  But  the  crowning  enterprise  of  this  period 
was  the  famous  JVossau  voyage  of  the  immortal  three  who  in  the  year 
1836  made  a  night  journey  from  Loudon  to  the  heart  of  Germany  by  an 
nntried  way,  and  in  the  face  of  such  risks  and  chances  as  of  their  kind 
had  never  before  been  confh>nted. 

The  undertaking  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  leader,  Mr,  Robert 
Hollond,  its  successful  issue  to  the  skill  of  an  aeronaut,  Mr,  Charles 
Green,  while  the  record  of  the  night's  adventure  is  graphically  recorded 
by  the  chronicler  of  the  party,  Mr.  Monck-Mason.  Doubtless  aerial 
navigation  received  a  great  impetus  irom  an  exploit  of  such  daring,  and 
it  will  be  hardly  out  of  place  to  give  one  example  of  such  incidents  as 
the  night  broaght  with  it,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  craft  then  existing. 

it  was  about  3.30  in  the  early  moruing  when  their  balloon,  which  had 
recently  been  lightened  by  a  discharge  of  ballast,  was  suddenly  fonnd 
to  have  attained  the  unexpected  height  of  12,000  feet.  At  the  same 
moment,  while  all  aroand  was  wrapped  in  the  very  darkness  and  still- 
ness of  death,  just  above  them  came  the  sound  of  an  explosion,  followed 
by  the  rustling  of  the  silk,  and  a  moment  later  the  car  received  a 
violent  jerk.  The  party  held  their  breatb,  while  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  theu  all  was  still.  At  this 
they  were  seized  with  the  conviction  that  away  up  in  that  awful  region, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  balloQu  had  burst  and  that  they  were  falling 
headlong  to  the  earth.  The  explanation,  unknown  to  them  at  the  time, 
was  this:  When  flying  low  the  balloon  had  contracted  and  elongated, 
and  its  moisture-ladeu  net  must  have  frozeu  round  it  hard  as  steel. 
Then  on  its  rising  and  swelling  out  again  into  its  globnlar  shape,  the 
IVozen  ropes  bad  bent  to  their  new  position  with  a  crack  and  a  bang, 
and  jerked  the  car  in  so  doing. 

So  real  mishap  occurred,  the  famous  voyage  being  as  successfal  as 
it  was  daring;  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  may  transfer  our  sole 
attention  to  English  enterprise,  and  in  particular  to  the  famous  career 
presently  to  be  borne  in  partnership  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Goxwell. 

If  Tennyson  was  a  born  poet,  Goxwell  was  born  an  aeronaut.  He 
could  not  exist  iu  auy  other  path  of  life,  and  in  the  very  face  of  fortune 
quickly  took  first  rank  iu  his  profession;  while  Mr.  Glaisher,  from  early 
years  a  trained  observer  and  blessed  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  sel- 
dom equaled,  literally  threw  his  life  into  ballooning  ventures  in  the 
cause  of  science.  His  review  of  the  task  he  undertook,  its  diffioulties, 
aud  at  the  same  time  its  possibilities,  is  a  commentary  on  his  working 
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yearn.  He  speaks  of  the  realm  of  air,  bis  fatare  hunting  ground,  as 
the  "great  laboratory  of  changes  vhich  contain  the  germ  of  ftiture 
discoveries  open  to  the  chemist  and  meteorologist,  as  teaching  the  rela- 
tion to  life  of  different  lieigbts,  and  as  holding  within  its  nameless 
shores  a  thoasand  discoveries  to  be  developed  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cistn."  We  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer  to  his  methods  and 
the  harvest  of  results  secured  by  his  researches. 

A  word  should  here  he  said  as  to  the  capabilities  of  a  balloon  as  a 
craft  to  navigate  the  sky,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Glaisher 
himself  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  any  self-coDtained  mode 
of  steering.  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  speculation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  this  problem,  which,  experimenters  had  failed  to  see, 
admits  of  no  solution.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  theorists  might 
start  on  false  premises  and  entertain  conceptions  that  were  hopeless  of 
fulfillment.  A.  bird  flies  at  will  through  the  air,  a  fish  directs  its  own 
course  in  the  stream;  hence  it  was  nrged  that  a  balloon  should  be 
capable  of  guidance.  The  essential  point  overlooked  was  the  ra^lical 
differeoce  between  a  creature  endowed  with  enormous  natural  powers 
of  propulsion  relative  to  its  size  and  au  inert  balloou  in  the  nature  of 
which  the  application  of  adequate  mechanical  power  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  cases.  A  salmon  impelled  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  nature  will  swim  for  miles  against  the  force  of  a  mountain 
stream,  and  even  leaping  the  waterfall  will  stem  and  struggle  through 
the  very  torrent  falling  headlong  from  above.  But  conceive  the  fish's 
bulk  compelled  to  assume  the  spherical  form  of  a  balloou  and  the 
creature  at  once  acquires  au  irresistible  tendency  to  gyrate,  while  to 
proceed  in  any  way  different  from  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  stream 
would  need  its  muscular  exertion  increased  a  hundredfold.  On  the 
other  hand,  conceive  a  balloou  of  given  capacity  built  on  the  lines  of 
a  fish,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  yon  have  then 
only  a  perfectly  unwieldy  craft  of  inordinate  length,  and,  on  the  very 
fiice  of  it,  more  completely  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  Given 
a  balloou  poised  and  in  dead  calm,  and  theoretically  the  aeronaut  could 
propel  it  in  any  direction  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  lady's  fan,  but  "  when 
the  breezes  blow"  tlie  machine  becomes  simply  an  iutegral  part  of  the 
general  drift,  like  the  leaf  in  the  stream,  and  is  hurried  onward 
literally  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  needs  no  pointing  out  that  a 
ship  under  sail  bears  no  analogy  soever  to  a  free  balloon.  The  ship  is 
propelled  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  while  it  is  held  under  control  and 
guidance  by  the  restraint  of  the  water;  but  furnish  a  balloon  with 
both  sails  and  rudder  and,  freely  in  the  wind,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  will  add  nothing  to  its  speed,  and  the  second  will  in  no  way  afiect 
its  course. 

In  the  one  case  only  of  when  a  balloon  is  fiytng  so  low  that  a  trail 
rope  can  be  made  to  drag  on  the  ground,  it  can  be  and  has  been  made 
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subject  to  some  measure  of  gnidaiice.  The  objectioufi,  bowerer,  to 
tbus  retarding  the  balloou's  motion  and  of  fetteriug  it  to  earth  are 
obvious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  liable  to  ensue  wben  such 
a  method  of  procedure  is  adopted  across  private  property. 

The  only  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  any  true  navigation  of 
the  air  would  seem  to  lie  in  ttie  construction  of  aeroplanes,  or  floating 
machines,  operated  by  eiiginea  of  great  power  and  relatively  extremely 
small  weight.  Until  aneli  an  engineering  fact  may  have  been  accom- 
plished the  attention  of  aeronauts  must  be  obietly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  air  currents,  and  the  force  and  drift  of  prevalent  winds,  and  with 
regard  to  this  a  great  deal  of  important  information  is  already  to  hand 
wbicb  sbonld  be  duly  noted. 

As  far  back  as  1840  Mr.  Charles  Greeo,  of  whose  skill  as  an 
aeronaut  we  have  already  spoken,  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, gained  in  275  ascents,  that,  under  all  circumstances,  "  at  a 
certain  elevation,  varying  occasionally,  but  always  within  10,000  feet 
of  the  earth,  a  current  from  the  west,  or  rather  from  the  north  of 
west,  invariably  prevailed."  Indeed,  so  firmly  impressed  was  he  with 
the  correctness  of  his  observation  in  this  respect  that  he  proposed  to 
attempt  a  balloon  flight  from  America  to  England,  in  which  lie  was 
confident  of  success.  A  very  few  yearu  later  we  find  Mr.  Wise,  the 
then  equally  famous  aeronaut  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seek- 
ing with  like  confidence  to  put  the  same  project  into  effect. 

But,  naturally,  where  such  constant  winds  prevail  there  mast  be 
compensating  currents  found  elsewhere,  and  in  actual  fact  at  varying 
heights;  but  witbin  a  very  few  miles  of  the  earth  cnrrents  are  often 
to  be  met  with  blowing  from  every  quarter  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  during  the  memorable  A'aasau  voyage  already  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Oreen  tnrned  his  knowledge  of  such  currents  to  account  in  -a 
remarkable  manner.  Night  was  coming  on  apace,  and  after  passing 
Canterbury  with  the  sea  close  ahead  it  was  noticed  that  their  balloon 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  wind  that  would  bear  it 
out  to  the  German  Ocean.  But  their  skipper  had  already  mapped  out 
the  drift  of  accessible  currents,  and  consequently  rose  to  the  height  he 
deemed  needftil,  with  the  result  that  he  at  once  regained  his  due 
course.  Mr.  Monck-Mason  writes  of  this  that  "  nothing  could  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  maneuver  or  the  success  with  which  the  balloon 
acknowledged  its  influence." 

A  very  similar  experience  befell  the  present  writer  during  the  past 
summer  in  a  scientific  excursion  made  in  company  with  i>r.  K.  Lachlan. 
The  ascent  took  place  in  the  sheltered  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  the  true  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  could  not  well  be  esti- 
mated, but  at  a  few  thousand  feet  a  moderate  current  was  reached 
making  steadily  for  the  southeast.  After  a  while,  however,  on  descend- 
ing near  the  ground  for  a  few  moments  over  Bromley,  and  again 
rapidly  ascending,  the  balloon  was  found  considerably  out  of  her  course, 
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bat  again  took  the  former  directioa  dae  to  tbe  highar  current.  After 
three  hoars  the  coast  of  Sassex  was  sighted  fast  approaching,  and  it 
became  a  qaestion  in  the  mind  of  the  aeronaut,  Mi.  Fercival  Spencer, 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  cross  the  channel.  The  project  was 
eventually  abandoned,  bnt  not  antil  the  oatskirts  of  Hastings  were 
ifiiicbed,  and  tbe  old  part  of  the  town  lay  right  ahead,  stretching  down 
to  the  bare  cliff.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  might  have  seemed  impos- 
sible to  avoid  either  descending  on  the  hooae  tops  or  being  carried  out 
to  sea.  The  altitude  was  over  8,000  feet  when  Mr.  Spencer  first  pulled 
the  valve  rope,  and  the  hoases  were  already  vertic^ly  nndeineath.  The 
descent  not  being  rapid,  the  balloon  still  sped  seaward  until  it  ueared 
the  forest  of  chimney  stacks  around.  Here,  however,  it  was  caught 
by  a  breeze  blowing  stiffly  from  the  west,  and  rapidly  clearing  the  town 
was  brought  to  earth  in  Fairligbt  Uleo.  The  stratagem  was  simply  a 
display  of  perfect  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  aeronaut,  who,  noting 
and  calculating  accarat«]y  tbe  ground  current,  had  piloted  bis  craft  to 
a  convenieut  spot  which  he  had  fixed  on  from  Dearly  2  miles  high. 

As  may  be  presumed  the  depth  of  different  currents  varies  vastly, 
but  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  a  change  of  direction  before  the 
first  thousand  feet  is  reached.  Since,  then,  such  fluctuatioDS  are  all 
important,  and  also  all  primarily  due  to  relative  temperatures,  it 
b(.'Comes  the  first  care  of  the  scientific  aeronaut  to  record  continuously 
itll  changes  of  temperature  observed  at  different  heights,  on  different 
days,  aud  at  all  hours  of  tbe  day  and  night.  For,  regulated  by  such 
differences  of  temperature,  seen  or  unseen  columns  of  warm  moist  air, 
or  mist,  will  constantly  rise  off  valleys,  or  woods,  or  crops,  while  return 
supplies  of  cooler  air  will  filter  down  to  earth  from  above,  and  in  this 
way  a  remarkable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  needs  to  be 
investigated  to  be  fully  realized,  may  be  brought  aboat. 

Late  in  the  evening  and  tar  on  into  the  night  tbe  explorer  of  the 
upper  regions  may  encounter,  at  varying  and  uncertain  heights,  tracts 
of  warm  and  genial  air  whose  existence  could  not  be  detected  from 
below,  or,  indeed,  ftom  any  observations  made  on  moantain  slopes. 
Mr.  Olaisher  gives  an  interesting  experience  of  an  ascent  of  some 
(i,(HH>  feet  which  he  made  over  verdant  Surrey,  on  a  late  May  evening 
just  before  sunset,  and  repeated  again  immediately  after  sunset. 
Starting  on  the  second  ascent  at  ten  minutes  past  8  the  temperatore 
was  64°,  and  on  his  ascending  this  steadily  declined,  but  not  so  rapidly 
lis  in  tbe  ascent  prior  to  sunset,  so  that  at  the  height  of  6,200  feet  the 
temp^ratare,  thongh  only  'Ai>°,  was  6°  warmer  than  it  bad  been  tliree- 
i|uaiters  of  aa  hoar  previously.  On  descending  to  4,500  feet,  however, 
it  had  increased  to  37°,  Ax>m  which  point  it  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  re^stering  47°  at  1,500  feet  and  54°  at  900  feet,  below  which 
height  it  again  declined  till  earth  was  reached. 

In  a  night  asceut  at  the  end  of  September  the  present  writer 
recorded   similar,   though    somewhat    more   chaugefiil,  observations. 
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LeaviDg  the  earth  at  9^,  the  temperatnre  roae  rapidly  ap  to  500  feet, 
at  which  elevation  a  colder  stratum  was  eoconntered.  In  auother  htiii- 
dred  feet  warmer  air  was  asain  met  with,  after  which  a  second  and  a 
third  cold  stratnin  was  found  and  passed,  beyond  which  the  air  grew 
sensibly  warmer,  reaching  50<^  at  6,000  feet,  that  is,  some  15'^  higher, 
probably,  than  the  earth  temperatnre  at  tiiat  motnent. 

The  question,  then,  here  arises,  Do  warmer  layers  exist  above  as 
tme  strata,  or  are  tliere  rather,  Hoating  aloft  and  all  unseen,  detached 
masses  of  a  warmer  air,  which,  if  visible,  would  resemble  a  mottled,  or 
patchy,  or  stratified  sky  t  This  point  will  be  discussed  later  in  relation 
to  certain  phenomena  of  sound. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  though  the  diurnal  rise  and  fall — the 
vertical  ebb  and  tiow,  as  it  were — of  atmospheric  currents  near  the 
earth's  surface  is  a  most  important  factor  demanding  thorongb  exami- 
nation, it  is  yet  more  needful  to  trace,  by  all  means  available,  the 
vaster  and  more  general  lateral  sweeps  of  the  ocean  depths  above. 
Valuable  information  respecting  such  winds  as  play  over  a  large  con- 
tinent has  been  gathered  from  systematic  observations  made  with  high 
dying  kites  in  America,  where  continuing  those  views  of  aeronauts 
already  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  that  at  considerable  elevations 
the  kites  have  usually  encountered  winds  blowing  froin  the  west  while 
a  daily  rotation  of  shallower  winds  prevails  below.  A  remarkable 
characteristic,  moreover,  met  with  is  that  where  the  direction  of  such 
winds  changes,  the  change  may  be  perfectly  abrupt.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  recorded  by  scientific  balloonists  that  they  find,  in  the  regions 
where  winds  of  diff'erent  directions  pass,  that  one  appears  actually  to 
drag  against  the  surface  of  the  other,  as  though  tolerating  no  interval 
of  calm  or  transition;  and  yet  a  more  striking  fact  is  that  a  very 
hurricane  may  brood  over  a  placid  atmosphere  with  a  clean-cut  surface 
of  demarcation  between  calm  and  storm. 

Mr.  Whymper,  watching  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxt  from  a  station  60 
miles  distant,  observed  a  violent  nprush  of  inky  vapor  ascend  quite 
vertically  through  serene  air  till,  as  he  judged,  it  had  reached  an 
altitude  of  20,000  feet  above  the  crater,  or  twice  that  height  above  sea 
level.  At  that  point  it  "encountered  a  powerful  wind  blowing  from 
the  east,  and  was  rapidly  borne  toward  the  Pacific,  seeming  to  spread 
very  slightly,  and  presenting  the  Appearance  of  a  gigantic  j-  drawn 
upon  an  otherwise  perfectly  clear  sky.  It  was  then  caught  by  wind 
from  the  north,  and,  borne  toward  liim,  appeared  to  spread  quickly," 

It  is  not  only,  however,  when  winds  cross  at  ditferent  heiglits  that 
this  remarkable  close  restraint  within  their  own  limits  is  to  be  noticed. 
Even  on  the  same  level  contrary  winds  will  maintain  their  distinctive 
flow  more  determinedly  than  cross  currents  of  water  amid  stream. 
Tbns,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  found  on  monntain  heights  winds  turbulent 
and  nncruifined,  yet  holding  their  courses  like  "rivers  within  their 
beds;"   so   again    the   French  aeronauts,  MM.  W.  de  Fonvielle  and 
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Gastou  TiBsandier,  nse  almost  the  same  expression  in  describing  "  a 
warm  river  which  Howed  for  a  whole  month  over  the  cloads." 

We  may  thus  draw  an  outline  sketch  of  the  movements  of  the  great 
atmospheric  ocean,  its  tides,  its  streams,  and  torrents,  but  a  just 
examination  into  its  constitution  goes  farther  than  the  consideration 
of  temperatures  and  currents.  Fully  as  important  as  either  is  the 
question  nf  humidity,  while  no  reconls  with  which  the  aeronaut  has 
liad  to  deal  are  more  carious  or  more  instructive  than  those  that  come 
under  this  head. 

Going  back  to  the  times  which  witnessed  the  early  exploits  previ- 
onsly  mentioned,  we  find  Mr.  Monck-Mason  formulating  a  Uieory 
that  when  rain  falls  and  aky  is  overcaKt  there  will  be  further  cloud 
layers  above,  while  on  the  contrary,  when  no  rain  falls  and  the  sky 
is  overcast,  there  will  be  bine  sky  above.  Thirty  years  later  Mr. 
Glaisher  records  an  ascent  which,  white  lending  confirmation  to  this 
theory,  supplies  other  noteworthy  observations.  It  had  been  a  calm, 
brilliant,  and  promising  June  morning  till  noon,  when,  iu  a  manner 
common  enough  in  oar  snmmers,  clouds  had  suddenly  blown  up  aud 
darkened  the  aky  so  forbiddingly  that  a  very  hasty  departure  was 
made,  and,  with  great  lifting  power,  his  balloon  rose  4,000  feet  in  four 
mlDUtes.  Passing  through  a  cold,  damp  cloud  at  that  height,  he  found, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  farther  clouds  above,  and  at  9,000  feet 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sighing  of  the  wind  that  presages  storm.  At 
that  point,  however,  the  sun  shone  momentarily,  encouraging  the 
belief  that  cloods  would  soon  be  passed.  But  instead  of  this  the 
balloon  again  ascended  into  fog  mingled  with  fiue  rain.  The  experi- 
enced aeronaut  and  meteorologist  now  seems  to  have  become  fairly 
astounded  at  his  results.  At  12,000  feet  he  entered  a  wet  fog,  grow- 
ing drier  at  15,000  feet;  then  the  sun  peeped  out,  and  then  again 
came  wet  fog.  A  thousand  feet  higher  the  fog  was  dry.  A  thousand 
feet  higher  yet  the  snn  once  more  gleamed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gave  place  to  fog,  growing  wetter,  bat  soon  passed.  At  20,000  feet 
dense  clouds  were  still  overhead,  fHuged  and  watery,  while  but  a 
little  higher  patches  of  blue  sky  appeared  with  floating  cirrus  far 
above. 

Contrasting  with  this  may  be  recorded  the  register  obtained  daring 
the  late  exceptional  summer  by  the  writer  in  a  series  of  ascents  in 
nlteruoon  aud  uight  hoars  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  fi-om  .Newbury, 
and  from  Clifton,  which  showed  consistently  an  almost  uniformly  dry 
ai>d  thirsty  condition  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  highest  altitude 
reached;  and  whwe  clouds  were  met  with  they  were  fast  thinning 
away.  Wandering  cloudlets  would  wend  along  and  vanish  into  air, 
like  the  steam  of  a  passing  train.  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception  during  an  evening  iu  mid- September,  when,  traversing 
Somersetshire  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  and  upward,  the  air, 
though    remaining    clear    as  before,  had   become  saturated  with  a 
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moisture  uoseeu  aod  nnsaspected,  bat  which  proved  the  trae  herald 
of  the  short  break  that  immediately  after  occurred  in  the  hot,  dry 
BeasoD. 

A  fair  iadication  of  the  moistare  present  in  a  clear  besven  may, 
perhaps,  often  be  found  in  the  tint  of  the  blue  sky — toned  to  gray  in 
dry,  eant  winds,  pale  during  continuance  of  drought,  and  deep  blue 
wlieu  storni8  are  immineDt.  However,  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  we  ulu^<t,  as  a  general  rule,  by  no  means  regard  even  our  cleai-est 
skies  as  homogeneous  or  noiform.  Moisture  will  lie  around  or  above 
in  pools  or  shallow  seas,  and  close  observation  in  addition  to  delicate 
Instrumental  aid  is  needed  to  measure  eveo  approximately  its  varying 
constitution.  But  there  is  a  subtler  test  that  now  claims  our  notice, 
and  which  is  capable  of  far  greater  development  than  has  been  accorded 
to  it.  A  few  records  gathered  Irom  a  long  series  of  observations  will 
iutrodufse  and  justify  this  new  division  of  our  subject. 

From  a  high  ridge  in  Berkshire  there  is  occasionally  to  be  heard 
the  sound  of  the  firing  of  guns  at  Aldersbot,  30  miles  to  the  eastward. 
These  guns  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  summer  time,  when  there  is  very 
rarely  an  east  wind  to  help  the  sound.  Occasionally  the  reports  are 
mistaken  t<>r  distant  thunder,  and  thus  cause  alarm  at  a  time  when  hay 
harvest  is  in  progress.  There  is,  however,  a  saying  in  the  district  that 
the  "  guns  are  worse  than  thunder,"  and  this  because  they  forecast 
not  a  passing  or  local  storm,  bat  rather  the  approach  of  generally 
un!i«ttled  weather.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  a  continuity  of  an 
uniform  moisture- laden  air  stretching  across  that  part  of  the  coantry 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  testimony  of  seamen  and 
other  trained  observers  goes  to  show  that  homogeneous  moist  air  or 
mist  is  the  readiest  vehicle  of  sound;  that  dry  air  seldom  or  never 
conveys  sound  so  readily;  while  an  atmosphere  of  varying  density 
renders  all  sound  capricioos. 

From  a  sheltered  quiet  lawn  the  Aldersbot  guns  had  not  been 
noticed  all  through  the  late  summer  until  far  on  in  one  afternoon  in 
the  middle  of  August,  when  their  sound  rolled  ont  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, the  weather  to  all  appearance  remaining  unchanged  and  the 
barometer  standing  firm  and  high.  In  the  night,  however,  thunder 
was  heard  for  some  two  hours,  the  first  time  for  many  weeks,  and  in 
the  morning  the  guns  were  heard  again  more  distinctly  than  before. 
In  this  case  sound  had  been  the  clearest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  telltale 
of  a  humid  layer  of  the  atmosphere  brooding  over  the  countryside. 

Arguing,  however,  by  the  light  of  such  statistics  as  have  been 
given  above,  there  was  no  proof  here  of  the  trne  condition  of  the  air 
at  higher  elevations;  but,  as  it  happened,  only  three  days  previously, 
the  writer,  daring  an  aerial  trip,  had  had  occasion  to  not«  some 
remarkable  acoustic  conditions  prevailing  aloft.  Weather  conditions, 
as  indicated  by  hot  suns  and  clear  skies,  by  readings  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  remained,  indeed,  unchanged,  but  there  had  been  ludi- 
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cationa  of  diBturbanee  overnight,  and  at  Earl's  Cimrt,  for  two  boars 
before  closiug  time,  the  captive  balloon  bad  had  to  be  hauled  down. 
Still  on  the  day  in  question  there  was  nothing  of  a  nature  unusual 
save  a  fitful,    gusty  wind,  and,  jterhapa,  a  feeling  of  languor  in  the  air. 

The  ascent  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
hiillooii's  course  lay  directly  over  Ixindoii  at  a  mean  height  of  4,000  feet. 
Tlio  thermometer  indicated  nothing  abnormal,  there  hoiug  a  fall  of 
hiitf  a  dozen  degrees  in  the  dry  bulb,  and  an  amount  of  general 
moistnre,  shown  by  the  wet,  comparable  with  tLat  recorded  below 
previously  to  starting,  only  fluctuating  constautly  within  small  limits. 
One  matter  of  consideration  only  was  remarkable,  namely,  sound,  and 
this  was  noteworthy  by  its  absence.  The  cheer  of  the  crowd  lost  its 
wonted  heartiness,  let«ser  sounds  were  mute,  even  whistles  forgot  their 
shrillness,  and  the  raucous  rattle  of  the  giant  city  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  dnil  bam.  Bat  not  till  the  i(uiet  country  to  the  north  of  Loudon 
wa»  reached  did  the  full  measure  of  acoustical  opacity  in  the  atmos- 
phere betray  itself.  This  is  well  tested  by  means  of  echo.  A 
hunting  horn  forms  a  convenient  instrument  for  evoking  echoes,  and 
very  frequently  it  is  easy  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  blast  returned  to  a 
balloon  across  an  interval  of  upward  of  2,000  feet.  Of  course  the 
nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  aeronaut  Is  traveling  at  the 
moment  greatly  influences  the  result.  The  waves  of  sonnd  recoil  from 
trees  more  readily  than  from  fields,  most  readily  of  all  from  the  surface 
iif  siill  water;  but  days  have  been  found  when  fields  in  open  country, 
irrespective  of  their  character,  have  (Nearly  responded  to  the  born, 
though  lying  a  full  half  mile  below.  There  was,  then,  much  significance 
iu  the  fact  that  on  the  day  now  being  described  echoes  refused  to  be 
aroused  even  at  the- range  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  explanation 
apjiareiitly  lay  in  the  unequal  nature  of  the  medium  through  which 
tbe  sound  baci  to  travel.  The  air  was  presumably,  as  it  were,  broken 
up  in  patches,  and  barred  the  passage  of  sonnd  much  as  glass  when 
broken  up  will  impede  the  passage  of  light.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive 
the  air  to  have  been  invisibly  mottled,  after  the  manner,  say,  of  a  finely 
divided  mackerel  sky;  a  transient  condition  of  things,  no  doubt,  and 
we  apparently  see  how  three  days  later  the  moister  masses  had  settled 
in  a  general  low-lying  layer. 

We  may  here  note  that  Mr.  Olaisher's  published  statements  with 
regard  to  sounds  heard  from  a  balloou  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
Ue  reports  that  the  whistle  of  a  train  is  audible  at  10,000  feet,  tbe  train 
itself  at  8,200;  the  bark  of  a  dog  at  5,900;  shouting  of  men  and  women 
at  5,000,  and  so  on;  but  since  the  writing  of  that  report,  atmospheric 
refraction  and  reflection  of  sound  have  become  established  facts.  So 
also  tbestrengtfaening of  sound  by  resonance;  its  extinction  by  inter- 
ference, and  that  curious  modification  it  occaaiunalty  undergoes  whereby 
the  same  sounds  may  vary  in  relative  intensity  on  difi'erent  days. 

No  more  important  inquiry  can  come  withiu  the  province  of  the  aero- 
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naut  than  as  to  the  mode  and  meaaare  in  which  his  own  proper  el«ni«nt 
conveys  the  soqikIh  we  hear,  and  mayhap  quenchea  those  Bounds  we 
don't  hear.  Some  avenue  of  soand  through  the  void  below  has  some- 
times admitted,  for  a  moment  only,  the  strains  of  a  baud  or  dang  of  a 
bell,  which  the  nest  moment  has  been  lost  utterly.  Sometimes,  far 
lieyoud  it«  proper  range,  some  noise  from  earth  has  been  caught  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cloud,  as  by  a  sounding-board,  and  coucentrated  loudly 
upon  the  ear  of  tbe  balloonist.  Sometimes  an  intervening  cloud  far 
down  lias  damped  the  roar  of  a  train  more  effectually  than  even  the 
mass  of  a  hill  has  done,  when  the  train  had  been  burrowing  through  a 
tunnel. 

In  nil  cases,  with  one  possible  exception,  sounds  heard  aloft  lose 
reverberation.  Hr.  Whymper  describes  thunder  on  the  mountain  side 
as  uttering  a  "  single  bang,"  so  to  a  voyager  in  the  sky  will  a  gun  on 
PInmstead  Marsh  speak  with  a  single  yelp.  But  Professor  Tyndall,on 
one  occasion,  convinced  himself  aud  those  who  stood  around  him  that 
reverberation  conlil  be  found  in  empty  air,  and  that  echo  can  be 
returned  froin  an  acoustic  cloud  invisible  to  tbe  eye.  This  interesting 
point  is  being  investigated  by  the  aeronaut,  with  results  that  will 
shortly  be  more  complete.  Unquestionably  the  entire  physics  of  the 
firmament  will  shortly  have  undergone  tbe  closest  scrutiny,  its  compo- 
sition, the  proportion  of  newly  found constituenta  at  highest  accessible 
elevations,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  holds,  the  measurements  of 
Its  electricity,  the  condition  and  character  of  matter  in  suspension,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  germs.  These  are  questious  all  important,  and 
on  which  many  facts  have  been  amassed,  but  on  which  it  may  be  pre- 
mature to  generalize. 

The  balloon  has  now  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable  observa- 
tory. In  some  ways  it  affords  tbe  student  of  astronomy  and  optics 
opportunities  which  can  not  be  gained  in  any  station  on  earth.  The 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  steadiness  of  celestial  objects  viewed  by 
optical  aid  fh>m  a  balloou  10,000  or  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  must 
be  seen  to  be  realiited.  Indeed,  from  half  that  height  the  full  moon, 
reganled  through  an  ordinary  field  glass,  becomes  an  object  intolerable 
to  gaze  upon.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  on  mountain  observatories, 
which  can  not  be  wholly  free  from  distarbing  currents  or  from  that 
peculiar  stratum  of  air  always  and  everywhere  clinging  to  earth. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  how  many  questions  can  be  dealt  with  to  great 
advantage  from  higher  and  purer  regions.  Most  important  data  are 
being  gathered  bearing  on  refraction  as  influenced  by  altitude,  by 
temperature  and  humidity.  Spectroscopic  observations  taken  fVom  the 
earth,  and  iigain  a  few  minutes  later  from  some  thousands  of  feet  above, 
are  destined  to  throw  very  valuable  light  on  those  lines  which  have 
simply  a  telluric  origin.  Again,  many  doubtful  observations  needing 
low  powers,  and  hitherto  made  from  earth,  will  receive  a  crucial  test 
when  rei)eated  from  above;  and  rare  phenomena,  such  as  a  total  solar 
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eclipse  or  shower  of  meteors,  too  often  bid  ftom  the  obserrer  below, 
can  hardly  escape  the  view  of  the  voyager  above  the  cloads.  It  is  even 
reasonable,  indeed,  to  hope  that  the  corona  may  be  photographed 
withont  eclipse.  ' 

Some  little  ^itecial  training,  no  doubt,  is  needed  in  the  observei' 
himself.  He  has  to  grow  accnstonied  to  the  somewhat  cramped 
quarters  within  which  he  is  confined;  not  less  to  Ihe  novelty  of  the 
situation  and  to  tbe  fact  that  bis  observatory  seldom  remains  for  a 
siugle  moment  in  any  one  position.  He  learns  only  by  experience  not 
to  encumber  himself  with  superfluons  apparatus  and  not  to  attempt 
too  much  or  too  varied  work  on  any  one  voyage.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
how  much  incongruity  is  found  in  tbe  experiences  of  different  indi- 
viduals. To  one,  on  ascending,  tbe  earth  will  seem  to  recede  from 
beneath  and  hollow  itself  out,  as  it  were,  into  a  basin  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon.  To  another  no  optical  illusion  is  noticeable,  and  the  earth, 
fiwni  all  considerable  heights,  will  appear  only  as  a  dead  level.  With 
many,  but  by  no  means  all,  aerial  travelers,  when  rapidly  ascending 
or  descending,  there  may  be  a  certain  feeling  of  distress  in  the  ears, 
interfering  more  or  less  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  transient  and 
generally  relieved  by  the  mere  act  of  swallowing. 

On  clear  days,  as  higher  altitades  are  reached,  all  voyagers  will  be 
conscious  of  such  sensations  as  are  experienced  on  mountain  heights, 
the  fierce  rays  of  tbe  sun  appearing  almost  capable  of  blistering  the 
skin,  even  though  the  air  grow  very  sensibly  colder.  There  will  be  few, 
also,  who  will  not  own  to  a  great  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  renders 
the  task  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  strict  observational  work  some- 
what difficult  and  irksome.  Some  striking  feature  of  the  sbiltiug  pano- 
rama, some  opening  fairy  scene  in  the  heavenly  glories  of  cloudland,  will 
almost  irresistibly  divert  the  attention. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  these  indescribable  beauties  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  photography  and  can  never  be  done  Justice  to 
by  artist's  brush.  With  the  startling  suddenness  of  a  transformation 
scene  there  will  sometimes  burst  on  the  view  a  vision  of  aerial  Alps  ot 
purest  snow  and  limitless  in  rangej  towering  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  rocks  with  yawning  chasms,  giving  place  to  true  castles  in  the 
air  with  frowning  battlements,  dissolving  in  their  turn  into  forests  of 
towers,  domes,  and  spires,  and  all  tbe  while  the  beholder  is  conscious 
that  this  is  not  illusion,  but  a  reality  of  his  new  home,  and  that  for  the 
time  he  himself  is  a  naturalized  inhabitant  of  the  sky. 

Later  on  fresh  conditions  unknown  on  earth  will  commonly  prevail. 
Tbe  snn,  hastening  to  the  west,  seems  loath  to  withdraw  bis  warmth, 
and  as  the  distAuce  becomes  swallowed  up  in  gloom  and  shades  grow 
darker  beneath  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  rawness  of  evening  is 
absent,  and  the  night  grows  genial  instead  of  cbill. 

One  special  peculiarity  in  daylight  ascents,  always  more  or  less 
prononuced,  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  taking  photographs  or  making 
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visual  o1>serTatioDs  of  any  scenes  below,  viz,  the  haze  that  veils  the 
lower  levels  from  the  traveler  aloft.  This  is  a  true  physical  fact,  and 
due  to  the  particles  of  low-lying  matter  in  snspeusion,  which,  present- 
inp;  their  sunlit  surfaveH  toward  an  observer  above,  create  a  glare  to 
his  vision,  while  to  another  observer  on  the  earth  the  same  dust  motes, 
presenting  only  their  shaded  sides,  do  not  betray  their  presence  save 
by  somewhat  ditoinishing  the  direct  light  of  the  aky.  On  one  occasion, 
when  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height  above  the  Crystal 
Palace,  with  the  sun  bright  overhead,  dense  white  cloud  wreaths 
entirely  obliterated  the  scene  below,  yet  visitors  in  the  Palace  grounds 
continued  to  watch  the  balloon,  but  half  hidden  in  what  appeared  to 
them  only  the  thinnest  summer  cloudlet. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  to  ballooning  in  oar  own  country 
is  the  very  limited  territory  over  which  it  can  be  practiced.  A  gale 
blowing  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  would  render  a  voyager  above  the 
clouds  soon  liable  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  without  his  knowledge,  and 
unless  he  can  see  stationary  objects  below  he  is  usually  quite  ignorant 
of  his  rate  of  travel.  He  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of 
al)  wind  or  of  any  motion  of  his  own  vessel,  until,  with  anchor  cast 
overboard,  she  at  length  strikes  earth.  It  is  then  in  rough  weather 
that  delicate  instruments  are  apt  to  take  harm.  It  is  then  that  fellow- 
piisaengers,  for  mutual  safety,  must  stick  by  their  craft  and  hold  on 
well  together.  In  other  words,  it  is  then  that  the  fun  begins.  And 
maybe,  riding  steeplechase  with  a  cripple  balloon,  bowling  over  oin'u 
country  before  a  stiff  wind,  yields  little  in  excitement  to  a  brush  with 
the  Pytchley. 

Such,  however,  must  be  considered  record  occasions.  The  more 
common  experience  on  descending  is  to  approach  the  -earth  with  an 
onward  flight  no  faster  than  pursuing  peasants  can  run.  Speed  in 
general  is  in  proportion  to  elevation.  On  the  occasion  just  referred 
to,  the  balloon  in  question  remained  hovering  over  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds,  and  apparently  over  the  same  spot  in  the  grounds,  for  some 
twenty  minntes,  till,  as  altitude  increased,  the  whole  iuclosure  had,  to 
all  appearance,  shrunk  together  to  the  dimensions  of  a  toy  model, 
when  the  balloon  began  to  draw  away  at  a  steadily  increasing  rate,  and 
reached  Bainham  in  Essex  at  an  average  speed  of  7  miles  an  hour. 

To  pursue  aerial  travel  at  its  best  it  will  perhaps  be  agreed  that  a 
height  not  exceeding  3,000  or  4,U00  feet  will  be  most  convenient,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  balloon  never  maintains  for  long  the  same 
altitude.  Beaching  regions  of  less  atmospheric  pressure,  and  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  portion  of  gas  escapes,  causiug  the 
balloon  to  descend  until  cheeked  by  discharge  of  ballast,  when  it  again 
changes  its  motion,  and  like  an  unsteady  balance,  oscillates  above  and 
below  its  true  level  of  equilibrium. 

For  eye  observatitms  of  earth  no  higher  altitudes  need  be  desired. 
Clouds  not  intervening,  the  distance  for  30  miles  will  often  be  distinctly 
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defiued  while  many  huudredK  of  sfiuare  miles  lie  displayed  on  ii  map  in 
fvhicli  every  detail  is  delineated,  and  often  thrown  into  strong  relief  of 
light  and  shadow.  Hurrying  over  town  and  village,  over  patchwork 
Uelds  and  wood  and  river,  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  itself  may  com- 
monly be  traced,  and  ever  and  anon  stray  messages  from  earth  will 
reacii  the  car.  The  shriek  of  a  distant  train,  the  hour  tolled  oat  from 
Home  church  tower,  even  tbe  musical  murmur  of  the  woods  far  down; 
and  though  the  air  aronnd  is  bereft  of  bird  or  insect  life,  a  wandering 
ball  of  thistledown  may  come  Hoating  upward  borne  ou  some  anseeu 
curreut. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  many  capabilities  of  a  balloon, 
while,  ou  the  other  hand,  its  disadvantages  are  far  more  apparent  than 
real.  Its  danger  is  greatly  exaggerated.  With  due  care  and  cautiou  a 
voyage  tbrongh  the  air  carries  uo  greater  risk  than  a  voyage  by  sea. 
Many  times  from  want  of  care,  or  else  through  emergency,  a  balloon 
has  been  brought  precipitately  to  earth,  but  under  these  circumstances 
iu  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  collapsing  silk  has  formed  a  natural 
parachute  and  saved  the  voyagers  from  harm. 

There  are  other  chances,  too,  in  cases  of  mishap,  still  in  favor  of  the 
aeronaut.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ooxwell,  falling  half  a  mile  with  a 
biukeu  valve,  lauded  scatbless  in  an  apple  tree. 
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THE  TUNDEAS  AND  STEPPES  OF  PREHISTORIC  EUROPE.' 


By  Ptof.  James  (iElKiE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
(With  map.) 


We  nre  all  familiar  with  tlie  geueral  conclasion  arrived  at  by  geologists 
that  our  earth  has  experienced  many  climatit;  cliaDges.  There  have 
heeii  times  wlieu  geutal  couditions  ranged  up  to  the  higheiit  latitudes, 
and  times  also  when  the  eold  of  the  arctic  regions  descended  to  what 
is  now  onr  temperate  zone.  The  cause  or  causes  of  those  remark- 
able vicissitudes  still  baffle  research.  Many  esplanatious  have  been 
advanced — some  highly  improbable,  others  perhaps  more  likely,  while 
of  yet  others  it  may  be  said  tliat  possibly  they  contain  a  certain  amount 
(if  truth.  But  no  one  theory  or  hypothesis  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
general  assent,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  at  present  comiern  ourselves 
with  auy.  In  place  of  reviewing  hypotheses  and  speculations,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a  survey  of  certain  facts  connected  with  the  later  geo- 
logical history  of  our  continent,  the  meaning  of  which  is  more  or  less 
apparent.  The  evidence  referred  to  leads  to  the  conclnsion  that  Middle 
Europe  has  within  the  human  period  experienced  conditions  such  as 
now  obtain  in  the  tundras  and  barren  groands  of  circumpolar  regions. 
When  these  conditions  passed  away,  the  central  and  west-central 
areas  of  oar  continent  became  steppe  lands,  comparable  as  reganls 
climate  to  the  subarctic  steppes  of  southeast  Russia  and  southwest 
Siberia. 

As  geologists  reason  from  the  present  to  the  past,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  tirst  a  brief  glance  at  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  at  present 
tundra  and  steppe  conditions  respectively  prevail.  When  we  have 
realized  the  salient  characters  of  those  regions,  and  the  nature  of  their 
Horas  and  faunas,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  geological  evidence. 

'  A  lectnre  delirereil  before  the  Ko^bI  DubliD  Society,  March  9, 1698.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  snbjoct  of  this  lectare  will  fioil  it  fully  discDBsed  bj  Profsiaor  Nehriiig 
In  his  work  Ueber  Tnndren  nnd  Steppen.  See  sIbo,  for  further  inforniation  unil 
Tor  Toferenoea  toother  authoritieB,  The  (iioat  Ice  Age, Chapter  XXXVIII.  Reprinted 
from  1'he  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  6  and  7,  Jnne  and  July, 
1898,  pp.  281-357. 
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The  arctic  lands  of  Eurasia  and  ^ortb  Anierica  show  tvo  well- 
uiarked  zones — a  zone  of  treolesa  wastes  bordering  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
a  coniferous  forest  zone  lying  immediately  to  the  south.  The  treeless 
wastes  are  known  as  tuudras  in  Earope  and  Aaia,  and  as  barren 
grounds  in  North  America.  These  form  plains  of  immense  extent,  but 
of  very  unequal  width  from  north  to  south,  lu  Eurasia  they  lie  fur  the 
most  part  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  while  in  North  America  they 
range  ui)Oii  the  whole  considerably  farther  south,  reaching  the  sixtieth 
parallel  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Their  snutliem 
boundary,  however,  is  iu  both  Old  and  New  Worlds  exceedingly  irreg- 
ular. Where  the  flat  lands  are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  iiorth- 
ero  blasts,  tandra  conditions  advance  far  to  the  south,  invading  the 
forest  zone  in  narrower  or  broader  stretches.  Indeed,  even  within  the 
region  of  arctic  forests  isolated  patches  and  wider  areas  of  tundra  are 
encountered.  In  other  places  more  sheltered  from  the  fierce  winds 
coming  fi-om  the  polar  seas,  the  arctic  forests  in  their  turn  encroach 
upon  the  tnndras,  so  as  nearly  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean. 
Such  is'  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yeueaei,  the  Khatanga,  the 
Olenek,  the  Lena,  and  other  North  Siberian  rivers.  Similarly  in  North 
America  the  arctic  forests  straggle  down  the  valleys  of  the  Mackenzie 
and  other  rivers  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Mosses  and  licheos  form  the  prevailing  vegetation  of  the  tnndras — 
marshes  and  bogs  extending  over  vast  areas  in  spring  and  summer, 
while  the  less  marshy  tracts  are  carpeted  with  gray  lichens.  Here  and 
there,  too,  in  sheltered  spots,  dwarf  birch  and  willow  scrub  sprinkle 
the  surface  or  flourish  in  denser  masses,  and  ever  and  anon  more  or  less 
wide  stretches  of  nieadow  put  in  an  appearan<;e.  Xow  and  again  the 
interminable  plains  give  place  to  rolling  gronnd,  the  low  hills  and 
knolls  being  not  infrequently  clothed  with  dwarf  trees.  No  hard 
and  fast  line,  indeed,  can  be  drawn  between  the  tundras  and  the  arctic 
forests.  The  two  regions  not  only  interosculate,  but  numerous  oases  of 
trees  are  encountered  in  the  tundras  along  their  southern  margin, 
while  equally  numerous  patches  of  tundra,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
met  with  farther  south  within  the  arctic  zone.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  northern  Siberia  bare  rocky  hills  and  mountains— highly  dssured, 
and  showing  many  gullies,  ravines,  and  di^bris-strewn  valleys — now 
and  again  break  the  uniformity  of  a  tundra  landscape. 

A  word  or  two  now  ns  to  the  characteristic  animals  of  the  tnndras 
and  barren  grounds.  First  among  these  come  the  arctic  lemmings. 
They  feed  on  grass  roots  and  stalks,  mosses,  reindeer  linchens,  and  the 
shoots  of  the  dwarf  birch,  lor  which  in  winter  they  tunnel  through  the 
tui-f  or  under  the  snow.  The  banded  lemming  is  an  especially  charac- 
teristic form,  since  it  is  contined  to  the  maritime  tracts  of  Eurasia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  corresponding  areas  of  North  America, 
and  is  never  met  with  in  the  forest  zone.  The  Obi  lemming  baa  a 
similar  distribution,  but  ranges  somewhat  fartber  south,  and  not  quite 
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Ko  lar  iiurll),  ns  tbu  bunded  lemniing.  Tbe  aretiv  fox  is  another  cbarac- 
terisliu  member  of  tlie  tuudra  fanna,  having  a  high  northern  range. 
It  occasionally  wanders  south  to  the  sixtieth  parallel,  bnt  that  is  only 
in  treeless  regions,  for  it  everywhere  avoids  the  forest,  seeming  to 
prefer  the  barest  and  most  sterile  lands.  Another  common  denizen  of 
the  tundras  is  tbe  arctic  or  mountain  hare.  This  is  the  same  species 
so  commonly  met  with  above  the  limits  of  the  forests  in  the  monntainB 
of  temperate  Europe.  A  closely  allied  form  (polar  hare)  freqnents  the 
barrens  of  North  America.  Tbe  reindeer  mnst  also  be  included  in  the 
tnndra  fauna,  although  in  winter  it  ranges  far  into  the  forest  zone. 
The  muskox,  formerly  a  native  of  Eurasia,  is  now  confined  to  North 
America.  Like  tbe  arctic  fox  it  avoids  the  forests,  ranging  north  of 
these  from  the  the  sixtieth  parallel  up  to  the  highest  latitudes. 

Such  are  the  most  cbaracteriatic  mammals  of  tbe  tundras.  There 
are  many  other  animals,  however,  wbicb  frequent  tbe  same  regions, 
more  especially  in  summer.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  glutton, 
volett,  ermine,  weasel,  wolf,  common  fox,  and  brown  bear.  The  summer 
visitors  also  include  a  vast  host  of  birds,  especially  water  birds. 

Tbe  climate  of  all  these  northern  plains  is  extreme — tbe  winter  tern- 
Iterature  falling  upon  an  average  to  27°  below  zero,  while  in  summer 
the  average  temperature  is  about  .'50''  F.  The  actual  range  in  certain 
regions  i.s  of  course  considerably  greater.  These  conditions  necessarily 
give  rise  to  annual  migrations.  Only  a  few  mammals,  as  we  have  seen, 
brave  the  long  winter  of  the  tundras,  where  river  and  lake  are  often 
frozen  solid,  and  tbe  whole  land  is  sheeted  in  snow.  During  the  great 
frosts  the  air  is  remarkably  still,  but  as  winter  draws  to  a  close  storms 
of  wind  and  snow  become  frequent.  Wide  regions  are  tlien  often  swept 
bare,  and  the  snow  \a  blown  into  every  abrupt  hollow  and  depression  in 
the  plains,  and  into  the  gnllies  and  ravines  of  the  hills,  where  it  becomes 
so  beaten  as  often  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  Not  only  snow,  but 
sand  and  dnst,  are  thus  swept  forward.  The  sand  and  dnst  are  uo 
doubt  largely  obtained  from  the  great  river  valleys  and  deltas,  but  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  is  derived  also  from  the  bare  rooky  hills  and 
mountains,  which  in  many  places  diversify  the  surface  of  the  circitni- 
polar  plains.  Frost  is  a  great  pulverizer  of  rocks,  not  only  splitting 
them  into  fragments,  bnt  disintegrating  their  surfaces  into  grit,  sand, 
and  dnst.  It  is  remarkable  how  in  the  highest  northern  regions  the 
surface  of  tbe  snow  often  becomes  discolored  with  flue  sand  and  dnst 
derived  in  this  way  from  exposed  rock  surfaces. 

We  need  not  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  tbe  tundras.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  sum  up  here  tbe  points  which 
are  most  deserving  of  our  attention.     Briefly  they  are  these: 

1.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  tnndras  are  extreme,  and  necessi- 
tate annual  migrations. 

'2.  The  flora  is  represented  chiefly  by  mosses  and  lichens.  Here  and 
there,  however,  tracts  of  grassy  meadow  occar,  while  inlets  and  oases 
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of  dwarf  trees  and  acrab,  chiefly  bircb,  willow,  juniper,  and  conifera, 
not  inlreqaently  appear  along  the  aontbern  margin  of  the  tundras. 

3.  The  most  characteristic  animal  forms  are  lemmings,  arctic  fox, 
arctic  hare,  musk  ox,  and  reindeer.  Of  common  occurrence  also  are 
various  voles,  ermine,  and  weasel.  Their  range,  however,  is  hardly  so 
far  north,  and  they  go  much  farther  south.  So  again  the  wolf,  th6 
ubiquitous  common  fos,  and  the  brown  bear,  are  frequent  visitants 
rather  thao  common  denizens  of  tbe  tundras. 

4.  in  summer  many  of  the  auimals  just  named  push  farther  north, 
while  swarms  of  birds  {especially  water  birds)  visit  every  part  of  tbe 
treeless  zone. 

5.  Lastly,  in  winter,  storms  of  snow  and  dast  are  common. 

We  may  now.  take  a  similar  brief  glance  at  the  ste|ipe  lands  of  Kurope 
and  Asia.  Tbe  regions  included  under  this  head  show  considerable 
variety.  Some  steppes  are  mere  desert  wastes  while  others  are  fertile 
tracts  capable  of  higb  cnltivation.  Many  are  low  plains,  others  are 
elevated  plateaus,  the  former  haviug  a  subarctic,  the  latter  a  subtrop- 
ical climate;  and  between  low  and  high  steppes  many  gradations  are 
met  with.  All  are  more  or  less  characterized  by  au  extreme  range 
of  temperature.  The  steppes  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
however,  are  the  generally  low  grassy  plains  which  Professor  Nehring 
designates  tbe  subarctic  steppes.  Tliese  occupy  wide  areiis  in  south- 
east Russia  and  southwest  Siberia.,  extending  between  the  middle  course 
of  tbe  Volga  and  that  of  the  Irtysch.  It  is  quite  u  mistake  t«  sup|>ose 
that  these  steppes  are  throughout  all  their  extent  treeless  plains.  In 
many  places  chains  and  irregular  groups  of  hills  diversify  the  surface, 
while  here  and  there  trees  of  various  kinds,  sncb  as  pines,  larches, 
birches,  oaks,  limes,  alders,  willows,  wild  apples,  and  others,  are  more 
or  less  plentiful.  Many  of  tbe  woods  are  mere  oases,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  aud  streams,  or  clustering  around  the  margins  of 
fresh-water  lakes.  In  southeast  Russia  the  boundary  between  the 
steppes  and  the  forest  lands  is  very  irregular — the  two  regions  con- 
stantly interoscnlate. 

The  climate  of  these  subarctic  steppes  is  quite  continental,  the  sum- 
mer being  relatively  warm  and  the  winter  relatively  cold.  The  average 
temperature  in  January  hardly  exceeds  3*^  F.  while  that  of  -Inly  ia  at 
least  70°.  Again,  the  rainfall  is  very  nncertain.  In  some  years  it  is 
excessive,  in  others  meager,  while  occasionally  it  altogether  fails.  With 
the  approach  of  spring  vegetation  rapidly  develops,  becomtug  rank 
aud  luxuriant,  but  with  the  beat  of  summer  it  quickly  fades  and  withers 
away.  Severe  frost,  and  frequently  heavy  snowstorms,  characterize 
tbe  winter.  In  such  areas  as  are  more  or  less  wooded  the  climate  is 
somewhat  less  continental,  the  summers  being  relatively  less  dry  and 
tbe  winters  not  so  cold.  Buteven  in  those  wooded  regions  tbe  seasons 
are  strongly  contrasted.  In  general,  we  may  say  the  steppe  lands  in 
summer  are  practically  rainless.    Tbe  ground  is  thus  parched  and  burnt 
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up,  80  that  sand  and  duet  rise  with  every  wind,  and  as  the  open  plains 
are  often  swept  by  summer  bfirans,  vast  qnantities  of  loose  materials 
are  transported  firoin  place  to  place,  and  here  and  there  accumulate 
in  hollows  and  depressions,  or  come  to  rest  in  the  lee  of  sheltering  rocks 
and  hills.  In  mnter,  if  little  suow  has  fallen,  the  auprotected  ground 
is  similarly  scoured  by  the  tempests,  dnst,  sand,  and  even  small  stone 
being  carried  forward.  Thus  both  in  summer  and  winter  sand  and 
dnst  storms  play  an  important  role,  and  loose  materials  are  piled  up  to 
great  depths  in  valleys,  and  in  the  ravines,  flssares,  and  crevices  of  the 
rocky  hills. 

As  a  rule  these  heaps  and  sheets  of  drifted  sand  and  dast  show  little 
or  no  arrangement,  although  now  and  again  some  trace  of  bedding  may 
api>ear.  Sboald  they  chance  to  become  well  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  then,  when  warmth  returns  and  the  snow  gradually  melts  away, 
plants  r]uickly  spring  np,  and  the  heaps  become  fixed  and  cease  to  drift. 
It  is  obvious  that  not  infreqnently  laud  shells,  and  often  enough  the 
remains  of  mammals,  must  be  entombed  in  such  wind-blown  materials. 

In  winter,  however,  it  is  snow  more  commonly  than  dust  that  drifts 
before  the  wind.  The  great  snowstorms  of  the  subarctic  steppes  are 
quite  as  terrible  as  those  of  the  tundras.  No  life  can  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  blizzai'ds,  and  many  are  the  disasters  on  record.  Thus  in 
1827  all  the  flocks  and  herds  that  wandered  over  the  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Urals  perished  in  one  great  storm.  According  to  the 
(lovemment  report  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Kirghiz  amounted  to 
10,5<>0  camels,  280,500  horses,  30,480  cattle,  and  1,012,000  sheep.  Not 
nianyyears  pass  without  some  disaster  of  this  kind,  and  when  the  snow 
has  melted  away,  hundreds  of  cattle,  often  far  strayed,  may  be  found 
huddled  together  in  one  place — some  suffocated,  frozen,  or  starved  to 
death,  others  drowned  in  the  creeks  and  ravines  in  which  they  had 
vainly  sought  for  refuge  from  the  blast.  Now  we  can  readily  conceive 
how  the  carcasses  might  eventually  be  buried  under  drifted  sand  and 
dust,  and  the  bony  skeletons  thus  become  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  subarctic  steppes  are 
jerboas,  pouched  marmots,  bobac,  pika  or  tailless  hare,  small  hamster 
rat,  various  voles,  corsac,  caragan  fox,  mauni  cat,  saiga,  dzeggetai, 
wild  horse,  etc.  Besides  these,  many  other  animals  are  met  with  in  the 
steppes,  but  are  hardly  so  characteristic,  since  they  range  intoat^acent 
regions,  to  which  they  more  properly  belong.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  lynx,  wild-cats,  tiger,  wolf.  Jackal,  common  fox,  martens, 
ermine,  weasel,  otter,  glutton,  badger,  brown  bear,  squirrels,  beaver, 
common  bare,  mountain  hare,  wild  boar,  elk,  reindeer,  ruedeer,  stag, 
etc.  Several  hundred  species  of  birds  frequent  the  steppes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  great  and  little  bustards,  larks,  grouse,  buz- 
zards, eagles,  owls,  etc. 

We  may  now  sum  up,  iu  a  few  words,  those  features  and  characters 
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of  the  sabarctic  Hteppes  whicb  are  of  moat  importance  &oui  our  jtresent 
point  of  vitiw. 

1.  Ste|)t>cs,  like  tundran,  are  not  exclnsively  plains.  Tbey  iiicliule 
rocky  uplands  and  bills,  and  are  traversed  in  many  places  by  streams 
and  rivers. 

2.  Vast  expanses  are  clothed  with  grasses,  while  others  are  more  or 
less  sterile  and  bare.    Oiisea  of  forests  are  not  infrequently  present. 

3.  Tbe  most  characteristic  animals  are  Jerboas,  pouched  marmots, 
bobacS)  and  others — tbe  mammalian  fauna  being  more  varied  than  that 
of  the  tnndras. 

4.  Many  animals  properly  behttigiiig  to  forest  lands  and  to  mountains 
f^eqaent  the  steppes. 

5.  Tbe  seasons  are  strongly  contrasted,  and  tbe  whole  region  is 
exposed  to  dnst  storms  in  summer,  and  to  snowstorms  in  winter. 

With  these  facts  relating  to  existing  tundras  and  fieppes  kept  in 
view,  let  ns  now  examine  tbe  evidence  adduced  by  geologists  to  show 
that  tundra  and  steppe  conditions  have  successively  prevailed  in  Middle 
Europe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  superficial  deposits  of  central  and  west- 
central  Europe  is  that  whicb  is  known  under  tbe  general  term  of  liiss. 
Typically  it  is  a  tine-grained,  yellowish,  calcareous,  sandy  loam — tron- 
sisting  very  largely  of  minute  grains  ofqnartz,  with  some  admixture  of 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  Upon  the  whole  tbe  quartz  grains 
are  well  roundeil,  although  often  enough  they  are  sharply  angular. 
Frequently  the  accumnlutiou  shows  a  porous  structure,  and  is  i>eue- 
trated  by  long,  approximately  vertical  root-like  tubes  or  canals,  lined 
with  calcareous  matter,  which  cause  the  deposit  to  cleave  or  divide  iit 
vertical  planes.  Hence  it  uHually  forms  more  or  less  upright  bluffs 
upon  the  margins  of  streams  or  rivers  which  intersect  it.  It  is  usually 
unstratiRed,  except  now  and  again  toward  the  bottom  of  the  deposit, 
where  intercalatetl  layers,  and  even  sometimes  thick  beds  of  sand,  make 
their  ap|>earance.  The  liiss  is  essentially  a  deiiosit  of  the  low  grounds, 
and  is  well  developed  in  tbe  broad  river  valleys  of  western  and  central 
Kuiope,  as  in  those  of  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  Ithone,  tbe  Maas, 
tbe  Moselle,  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  the  Danube  and  many  of  its 
affluents,  such  as  the  Drave,  tbe  Save,  the  Morava,  and  the  Tbeisa.  It 
also  extends  as  a  narrow  belt  along  the  sonthem  margin  of  the  great 
plains  of  North  Germany.  It  is  in  southern  and  southeastern  Russia, 
however,  where  it  attains  its  widest  development,  covering  as  it  does 
an  immense  tract,  stretching  west  and  east  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Pruth  and  tbe  Volga.  Throughout  this  vast  region  it  is  usually  very 
dark  in  color,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  black  earth. 

Without  at  present  going  into  tbe  question  as  to  the  origin  of  tbe 
materials  of  whivb  tbe  hiss  is  composed,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they 
have  in  some  places  been  arranged  by  water.  Thus  here  and  tliere, 
especially  at  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the  accumulation,  distinct  traces 
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of  bedding  may  be  seen,  and  tbe  beds  have  yielded  fresb-water  sbells. 
Thiij,  however,  is  exceptional.  Loss  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sabaerial 
accumalation — a  wind-blown  deposit.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
rouDded  character  of  its  miunt«  constituents  and  by  the  general  absence 
of  bedded  arrangement,  bat  by  the  abundant  presence  of  snail  sbells 
snd  the  freqaent  occurrence  of  relics  of  laud  animals.  Its  organic 
reumiiis  are  essentially  terrestrial.  Moreover,  its  particular  distribu- 
tion— the  mode  in  which  it  occurs — i>oiut8  clearly  to  the  action  of  prev- 
aleut  winds.  Thus,  although  it  is  widely  developed  over  low-lying 
regioUH,  it  nevertheless  sweepn  np  to  heights  of  2(H)  to  300  fee^  and  - 
more  above  the  bottom  of  tbe  great  river  valleys.  Not  only  so,  bat 
ever  and  anon  it  extends  across  the  hills  and  plateaus  between  adjacent 
valleys,  wrapping  the  whole  land,  in  short,  litie  a  mantle.  Agaiu,  in 
many  places,  we  find  it  heaped  up  in  the  lee  of  hills,  the  exposed  wind- 
ward slopes  of  which  bear  no  trace  of  it,  while  in  certain  valleys  it 
shows  a  similar  partial  distribution. 

Among  the  organic  remains  yielded  by  the  loss  are  some  that  indi- 
cate arctic  conditions,  while  others  are  strongly  snggestive  of  a  steppe 
climate,  and  yet  others  tell  us  of  forest  lands.  It  is  impossible  that  all 
the  creatures  referred  to  could  have  lived  side  by  side  in  the  same 
region,  and  annual  migrations  will  not  wholly  explain  tbeir  appearance 
in  the  same  deimsit.  The  evidence  leads  to  the  conclnsion  that  tbe 
uccamulation  of  the  loss  must  represent  a  long  period  of  time  during 
which  climatic  cbatiges  took  place.  Fortunately  now  and  again  tbe 
lossic  accumulations  exhibit  a  succession  of  faunal  zones — different 
suites  of  organic  remains  occurring  at  different  levels.  And  a  similar 
and  corTesi>onding  succession  has  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  caves 
of  middle  Europe. 

A  tundra  fauna  is  tbe  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  tbe 
loss  and  in  the  particular  caves  referred  to,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  former  wide  distribution  of  that  fauna  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
tundra  forms  are  the  banded  and  the  Obi  lemmings.  Sow,  remains  of 
both  these  species  have  been  met  with  again  and  again  over  all  central 
Europe — in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  north  and  south  Ger- 
many, north  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  Sometimes 
they  occur  in  single  specimens,  at  other  times  tiiey  are  extremely 
numerous,  the  remains  of  several  hundreds  having  been  obtained  at 
various  localities.  In  many  places  both  species  of  lemming  are  found 
together;  elsewhere  either  one  or  other  occurs  alone.  The  banded 
lemming,  as  a  rule,  has  left  its  remains  most  abundantly  in  billy  and 
upland  tracts,  while  those  of  the  Obi  lemming  are  met  with  more  Ire- 
qneutly  in  low-lying  areas — a  distribution  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
which  obtains  at  present  in  tbe  tundras.  That  these  arctic  animals 
were  not  mere  passing  or  occasional  visitors  is  shown  by  tbe  fact  that 
youug  and  full-grown  individuals  occur  together  in  hundreds  at  various 
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places  and  are  aSHouiated  with  the  remaius  of  other  charaeteristiv 
arctic  animala  which  breed  iu  the  Banie  regions.  Thus  well-preserved 
Bkeletous  of  arctic  fox,  bavtug  tbeir  milk  teeth,  have  been  found  lying 
side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  the  lemmings.  As  the  arctic  tbx  bree<1s 
in  June,  it  is  obvious  that  those  young  individuals  must  have  died  in 
Bnmmer. 

Our  knowledge  of  tbo  former  dlstributioa  of  the  arctic  lemmings  is 
no  donbt  not  so  fnll  as  it  will  yet  be,  but  alrea<ly  we  have  ascertained 
that  these -creatures  ranged  as  far  south  as  central  France  and  the 
'  base  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  and  as  fur  west  as  Somerset,  in  Eng- 
land. Sesides  the  arctic  fox,  many  other  northern  forms  were  con- 
geners of  the  lemmings  in  middle  and  western  Europe,  such  as  moan- 
lain  liare,  muskox,  reindeer,  glutton,  voles  of  various  kinds,  ermine, 
weasel,  wolf,  common  fox,  and  the  now  extinct  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros.  A  number  of  northern  birds  have  also  been  recorded  from 
ihe  same  deposits  as  those  which  have  yielded  relics  of  the  tundra 
animals.  I  need  mention  only  ptarmigans,  buntings,  snow  owls,  ducks, 
^eese,  and  swans,  all  of  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  arctic  charac- 
ter of  the  mammals,  since  the  same  forms  are  in  our  day  constant  sum- 
mer visitants  in  the  circumpolar  treeless  lands. 

We  may  note,  further,  that  just  as  there  is  this  evidence  to  the  former 
occupation  of  middle  and  western  Europe  by  an  arctic  fauna,  so  we 
have  abundant  traces  iti  the  same  regions  of  a  well-marked  arctic  Horn. 
High  northern  species  of  mosses,  the  polar  willow,  the  dwarf  birch,  and 
various  other  northern  plants  have  been  met  with  in  superficial  deposits 
over  a  very  wide  area,  extending  from  southern  Sweden  and  England 
across  middle  Europe  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

We  can  not  donbt,  therefore,  that  true  tundra  conditions  have  for- 
merly prevailed  at  relatively  low  latitudes  in  Europe.  The  widespread 
distribution  of  the  arctic  animals  and  plants  jnst  mentioned  {toints 
clearly  to  that  and  to  no  other  couclosion.  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
infer  that  the  climate  of  middle  Europe  must  then  have  approximated 
in  character  to  that  of  northern  Siberia,  the  seasons  being  doubtless 
strongly  contrasted,  and  thus  compelling  annual  migrations.  With  the 
advent  of  summer  the  home  of  the  arctic  lemmings  was  invaded  by 
troops  of  visitants — by  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  wild  horse,  saiga, 
and  many  others,  and  by  numerons  birds.  An  arctic-alpine  vegetation 
clothed  the  low  grounds,  which  in  the  warm  season  doubtless  showed 
wide  stretches  of  bog  and  marsh  and  many  shallow  lakes.  Here  and 
there  flourished  patches  and  wider  tracts  of  birch  and  willow  scrub, 
but  the  land  was  practically  treeless.  Man,  we  know,  was  an  occupant 
of  middle  Europe  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  like  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  he  may  have  been  rather  a  summer  visitor  than  a 
constant  denizen,  departing  for  more  clement  regions  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  We  shall  probably  not  err  in  supposing  that  the  winter 
would  have  much  resemblance  to  that  now  ezperienoed  iu  uortheru 
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Siberia — long  Kpella  of  still  weather,  with  intense  irost,  iuterrapted  now 
and  again  {especially  at  the  changes  of  the  seasons)  by  fierce  anow- 
storms,  ill  which  the  ^Id  animals  could  hardly  fail  occaaionally  to 
perish  in  large  nambers. 

How  long  these  tundra  conditions  obtained  we  can  not  tell.  All  we 
know  is  that  eventaally  they  gradually  passed  away  and  the  climate 
be(^aiiie  leas  arctic.  This  ia  shown  by  the  well-ascertained  fact  that 
■  both  in  the  loss  and  the  contemporaneons  cave  accnmnlations  remains 
of  the  arctic  animals  are  confined  to  the  lowest  beds,  becoming  grad- 
ually less  numerous  as  we  trace  them  upward,  until  they  finally  disap- 
I>ear.  But  before  the  last  of  the  tundra  forma  has  vanished  remains 
of  a  steppe  fauna  begin  to  occur.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  sudden  dying 
out  of  one  fauna  and  precipitate  appearance  of  another,  bat  a  gradual 
replacement,  consequent,  doubtless,  upon  changing  climatic  conditions. 

All  the  animals  already  mentioned  as  most  characteristic  of  the 
subarctic  step|>ea  are  represented  in  the  cavea  and  alluvial  deposits 
of  west  and  middle  Europe.  Jerboas,  pouched  marmots,  bobacs,  and 
tnie  marmots,  tailless  hares  and  others,  all  formerly  flourished  in  those 
latitudes.  Besides  these  most  characteristic  steppe  animals  occurred 
many  other  forms  which  were  not  restricted  to  steppe  lands,  such  as 
uammotli  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  marsh  lynx,  cave  lion,  hyena,  wolf, 
common  fox,  ermine,  weasel,  badger,  reindeer,  urns,  bison,  etc.  Many 
binls  also  were  present— all  of  them  species  which  in  our  own  day 
frequent  the  steppes  of  southeast  Russia.  Land  shells  are  also  very 
often  found  in  less  or  greater  abundance  along  with  the  relics  of  the 
steppe  animals  just  mentioned,  most  of  tlie  shells  representing  forms 
that  now  live  in  dry  steppes,  while  some  are  denizens  of  wooded 
regions. 

The  plant  remains  associated  with  relics  of  the  steppe  fauna  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  latter,  but  are  npon  the  whole  seldom  met  with, 
the  conditions  not  being  favorable  to  their  preservation.  Trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  occur  very  I'arely,  the  most  common  remains  being  a 
few  thin  layers  and  seama  of  peaty  matter,  apparently  consisting  chiefly 
of  grasses.  Nevertheless,  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  a  steppe  flora 
formerly  flourished  in  middle  Europe,  for  (as  Engler,  Ascberaon,  Petry, 
and  other  botanists  have  shown)  many  well-known  steppe  plants  survive 
iu  the  existing  flora  of  that  region. 

Among  the  animals  associat<Mi  with  the  true  steppe  forms  were  some 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  invaded  central  Europe  in  tundra 
times.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  the  oiainmotb  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros.  Probably  they  were  only  summer  visitors,  but  in 
the  subsequcTit  steppe  epoch  they  became  truly  indigenous  and  very 
abundant.  The  broad  valleys  and  open  spaces  of  central  Europe  were 
at  that  time  treeless  plains,  although  woods  aeem  to  have  existed  here 
and  there,  especially  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams.  The 
climate,  we  need  not  doubt,  was  much  like  that  of  the  subarctic  Btepi>e8 
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of  Bontheast  Bossia  aud  soathwest  Siberia,  regions  whicti,  like  the 
tandrae,  are  much  expoBed  to  wind  action.  The  general  character  and 
distribution  of  the  losa  prove  its  teolian  origin,  and  its  organio  contents 
areqnitein  keeping.  We  maybe  sare,  then,  that  dry  steppe  conditions 
formerly  prevailed  throaghout  central  Earope,  and  that  in  those  regions 
dust  storms  and  Hnowstorms  must  hare  been  of  common  occarrence. 
We  have  seen  bow,  in  existing  tundras  and  steppes,  thesemidomesticated 
and  wild  animals  of  those  regions  are  now  aud  again  overwhelmed  iu 
storms  and  smothered  in  snow.  Kow,  similar  catastrophes  must  have 
happened  again  and  again  in  the  tundras  and  steppes  of  prehistoric 
times.  'And  we  are  not  left  in  this  matter  to  mere  conjecture.  Cor  the 
carcasses  of  some  of  the  more  notable  animals  of  those  dajrs,  now  ex- 
tinct, have  been  preserved  to  the  present  in  the  frozen  snows — the 
famous  ice  formations  of  northern  Siberia.  So  perfectly  preserved, 
indeed,  was  the  mammoth  discoveretl  by  Mr.  Adams  that  its  Hesh  was 
devoured  by  wolves  and  bears,  and  from  the  appearances  presented 
by  it  aud  others  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  animals  bad  perished  ia 
snowdrifts.  Brandt  records,  for  example,  that  the  congested  veins  and 
capillary  vessels  in  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros  examined  by  him  were 
charged  with  coagulated  blood,  as  if  the  animal  bad  died  of  suffocation ; 
and  Schrenck  says  of  another  described  by  him,  that  the  distended 
nostrils  and  gaping  month  were  highly  suggestive  of  a  similar  death. 
It  is  probable  that  these  nuitnals  were  summer  visitors  to  the  tundras, 
overtaken  by  autumnal  snowstorms.  If  perfectly  preserved  carcasses 
are  rare,  such  in  uot  the  cil^h  with  skeletal  remains.  In  many  places 
throughout  Siheriii  the  bones  of  various  mammals  occur  in  enormous 
quantities,  huddled  together,  as  it  were,  in  very  limited  spote.  It 
seems  imi>ossible  to  account  for  snch  hecatombs  ou  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  they  are  the  silent  records  of  great  blizzards  aud  snow- 
torms.  Even  in  our  own  time  herds  of  wild  reiudeer,  with  their 
young,  are  overcome  by  snowstorms  in  the  tundras,  while  iu  North 
America  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  freiiuently  perish  iu  the  same 
way.  Professor  Garmau,  who  draws  atteutioii  to  the  disastrous  results 
of  blizzards  in  the  great  prairie  lands  of  that  region,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  extraoriliiiary  heaps  of  skulls  and  other  remains  of  the  bison  that 
are  met  with  here  and  there  iu  northern  (Colorado  and  Wyoming,  are 
the  remains  of  herds  which  have  been  suffocated  in  snowdrifts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  relics  aud  remains  of  the 
mammoth  and  its  congeners  in  Siberia  are  evidence  of  the  destrncfive 
effect  of  blizzards.  The  animals  doubtless  met  their  death  under  many 
different  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
bogged  in  swampy  holes  and  morasses.  I  have  referred  to  the  peculiar 
ice  formations  of  the  arctic  coast  lands.  These  are  sheets  of  ice  of 
unknown  thickness,  preserved  under  more  or  less  thick  accumulations 
of  earthy  and  loamy  materials.  The  ice  is  believed  to  represent  the 
blown  or  drifted  sdows  of  prehistoric  times,  which  here  aud  there  have 
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been  protected  from  complete  dissolution  by  soil  and  sabsoil  flowiog 
over  and  accumulating  upon  them,  under  tbe  inflnence  of  tliaw,  in 
spring  and  summer.  Such  movements  of  snperflcial  materials  are  in- 
deed of  common  occurrence  in  high  latitudes  at  the  present  day.  The 
surface  of  the  buried  ice  strata  is  very  uneven,  being  furrowed  and 
trenched  by  deep  mts  and  hollows.  These  depressions  are  filled  up 
with  frozen  mud,  etc.,  containing  vegetable  debris  and  abundant  mam- 
malian remains,  including  those  of  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Probably  a  large  number  of  tbe  bones  may  simply  have  been  introduced 
into  tbe  hollows  by  tbe  flowing  soil  in  spring — they  may  have  beeii 
lying  originally  scattered  over  the  surface.  In  other  cases,  however, 
tbe  animals  themselves  seem  to  have  fallen  or  sunk  into  the  depres- 
sions. All  the  evidence  leads  to  tbe  inference  that  in  the  warm  season 
these  high  northern  regions  were  visited  abundantly  by  mammoths, 
rhinoceroses,  horses,  bisons,  wapiti,  and  others.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  hanl  to  understand  how  the  bulkier  animals  might  now  and 
again  become  trapped  in  tbe  treacherous  bogs  and  subjacent  muds  that 
covered  and  concealed  the  ice  formations  and  their  deep  clefts  and 
depressions. 

Wben  we  turn  to  the  loss  of  Europe,  we  meet  with  copious  evidence 
to  show  that  the  wild  animals  of  our  i>rebistoric  steppes  and  tundras 
were  often  done  to  death  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands.  Again  and 
again  great  heaps  and  accumulations  of  their  skulls  and  skeletal 
remains  have  been  encountered  in  our  lossic  accumulations — appear- 
ances exactly  recalling  the  similar  bone  finds  of  Siberia  and  North 
America.  The  deposits  in  which  the  Kuropean  bone  finds  occur  are  of 
wind  blown  origin,  and  we  seem  jntstified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
the  animals  perisiietl  in  snowstorms.  In  these  low  latitudes,  however, 
we  could  not  expect  to  meet  with  ice  formations  like  those  of  the 
tnudras.  But  that  drifted  snows  did  formerly  accnmulate  in  middle 
Europe,  and  were  preserved  for  long  periods  under  coverings  of  sand 
and  other  materials,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing.  Indeed,  even 
at  till)  i>reKen  t  day  the  drifted  snows  in  southeast  Russia  are  occasionally 
buried  under  sand  and  so  persist  for  years.  In  one  case  recorded  by 
Borszcow,  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  sandhill  proved  to  be  a 
mass  of  congealed  snow  cloaked  in  sand  about  a  foot  in  thickness. 
Immediately  under  the  surface  tbe  snow  was  granular  and  nev^-like, 
but  a  little  deeper  it  was  firm  and  solid  like  ice.  This  was  in  one  of  the 
tributary  valleys  of  the  Ilek,  in  the  steppes  south  of  Orenburg,  about 
the  fiftieth  parallel — a  relatively  dry  region.  If  in  a  low-lying  region 
so  far  south  snow  can  be  preserved  in  this  way,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  in  the  steppe  epoch  of  middle  Europe  snowdrifts  similarly  protected 
might  now  and  again  have  persisted  for  years.  But  it  was  during  the 
jirecediug  tnndra  epoch  that  this  would  be  most  commonly  the  case. 
And  much  interesting  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that  in  many 
places  thick  Hbeets  of  congealed  snow  did  accumulate  and  become  buried. 
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and  preserved  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  so-called  "rubble  drifts"  of 
middle  Enrope — sheets  of  rocky  rubbish  which  have  traveled  down 
geotle  hill  slopes  and  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  low  pounds — 
point  to  the  former  presence  of  great  sdow  drifts,  in  and  upon  which 
tlie  rock  debris  traveled.  These  were  not  glaciers,  but  simply  sheets 
of  D^v^-like  Bnow,charged  with  and  covered  by  earthy  and  rocky  debris, 
which  kept  moving  oatward,  more  esi^ecially  in  spring  and  summer 
when  the  heaps  were  more  or  less  rapidly  melting.  The  occurrence  in 
this  debris  of  bonea  of  the  reindeer  and  other  mammals  shows  that  the 
deposits  belong  to  prehistoric  times.  Again,  certain  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  river  gravels  of  the  same  period  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  the  drainage  was  often  interfered  with  by  snowdrifts  in  tundra 
times.  The  river  valleys  woald  seem  to  have  become  tilled  in  places 
with  alternate  sheets  of  congealed  snow  or  ice  and  layers  of  gravel  and 
shingle.  Long  afterwards,  when  the  interbedded  strata  of  ice  melted 
slowly  away,  the  associated  river  detritus  quietly  settled  down,  and 
owing  to  the  differential  movement  of  the  subsiding  materials  the 
Ipnger  stones  naturally  arranged  themselves  in  lines  of  least  resistance, 
so  that  now  we  find  them  most  usually  standing  on  end  in  the  gravel 
beds. 

Thus,  apart  from  tlie  evidence  supplied  by  the  bone  accumulations  of 
the  loss,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  snowdrifts  were  of  common 
occurrence  iu  middle  Europe  in  prehistoric  times.  Doubtless  moat  of 
the  snow  which  covered  the  plains  of  our  continent  in  winter  melted  and 
disappeared  in  summer,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  tundras  and  stepiies  of 
our  own  day.  The  carcasses  of  animals  that  may  have  perished  in 
blizzards  would  thus  most  frequently  become  uncovered  in  spring,  to  be 
devoured  by  hyenas,  wolves,  and  bears,  and  the  <lisarticulated  skeletons 
might  often  be  bleached  and  weatherworn  before  they  were  finally 
buried  in  loss.  Nor  was  it  only  in  plains  and  open  valleys  that  sudden 
death  may  have  overtaken  large  numl>erH  of  animals  at  a  time.  In 
tundras  and  steppes  alike  the  wild  and  seniiwild  denizens  of  the  plains 
seek  refuge  from  the  drifting  snow  in  the  fissures,  eaves,  gullies,  and 
ravines  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  where  they  are  sometimes  frozen  to 
death  or  smothered  in  snow.  Herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  thus 
oft«u  periah  together,  for  In  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  whether 
it  be  prairie  or  forest  fire,  or  flood  or  blizzard — natural  antipathies  and 
animosities  are  forgotten,  and  all  alike  struggle  to  escape. 

Man,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  lived  in  middle  Europe  iu  tundra 
times,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  his  presence  there  thronghout 
the  succeeding  steppe  ex>och.  Again  and  again  bis  relics  and  remains 
have  been  met  with  at  b\\  levels  in  the  loss  throughout  central  Enrope. 
Thus  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  andsomeof  its  tributaries  they  have 
been  discovered  in  undisturbed  loss  at  depths  of  from  20  to  nearly  100 
feet  from  the  surface.  Not  a  few  of  these  finds  evidently  represent  old 
prehistoric  camping  stations — marked  by  the  presence  of  quantities  of 
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cbarcoal  and  ashes,  barot  and  calcined  bonea,  togetliter  with  wotbed 
flints,  boD as,  and  ivory.  Among  the  animal  remains  are  those  of  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  musk  ox,  reindeer,  elk,  horse,  lion,  glutton, 
bear,  wolf,  arctic  fox,  common  fox,  and  hyena.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
Ijiss  that  we  have  human  relics  associated  with  the  tnndra  and  steppe 
fannss.  Simitar  finds  have  been  recorded  from  many  caves  and  rock 
shelters,  of  which  we  may  take  the  rock  shelter  of  the  Schweizersbild, 
near  Schafihaasen,  as  a  good  example.  The  deposits  at  that  place  show 
a  clear  snccession,  and  tell  a  highly  interesting  tale.  The  following  is 
the  seqaence,  the  beds  being  numbered  from  below  apward: 

6.  Humnsbed. 

5.  Gray  relic  bed. 

4.  Breccia  bed,  with  upper  rodent  bed. 

3.  Yellow  relic  bed. 

2.  Lemming  bed. 

1.  Gravel  bed. 
With  the  lowest  bed  (No.  1)  we  need  not  at  present  concern  onrselves, 
beyond  remarking  that  it  is  obvionsly  of  fluviatile  origin.  All  the  over- 
lying beds  are  clearly  of  snbaerial  formation — the  flooded  torrential 
water,  which  laid  down  the  gravel  bed  (No.  1),  had  left  the  rock  shelter 
high  and  dry  before  the  succeeding  lemming  bed  began  to  accumulate. 
This  latter  is  a  yellowish  earth,  charged  with  fragments  of  limestone 
detached  by  the  weather  f^om  the  overhanging  rock.  Scattered 
through  this  earth  are  abundant  remains  of  arctic  lemming,  arctic  fox, 
mountain  hare,  reindeer,  glutton,  and  a  namber  of  other  forms  which 
nre  constant  summer  visitors  to  the  tundras.  The  banded  lemming  is 
the  most  jileutifully  represented  species,  and  next  to  it  in  abundance 
comes  the  alpine  bare.  In  close  association  with  this  tundra  fanna 
occur  flint  implements,  and  awls,  chisels,  harpoons,  and  needles  of  bone 
and  born.  Only  one  old  hearth,  with  its  ashes,  was  encountered,  and 
from  the  fact  that  no  calcined  bones  were  met  with,  while  the  number  of 
worked  bones  and  antlers  was  relatively  small,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
man  was  not  a  persistant  occupant  of  the  rock  shelter  during  the  slow 
accumulation  of  the  lemming  bed.  The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by 
the  occurrence,  eape<.ial!y  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hed,  of  abundant 
traces  of  viuious  birds  of  prey,  which  appear  to  have  been  able  to  nest 
undisturbed  on  the  rock  and  in  Its  crevices. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  during  the  formation  of  the 
lemming  bed  an  arctic  climate  reigned  in  north  Switzerland.  Toward 
the  upper  part  of  that  bed,  however,  we  find  evidence  to  show  that 
tundra  conditions  were  gradually  passing  away.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  tundra  animals,  so  common  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stratum,  become  scarcer,  and  at  last  cease  to  appear,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  few  representatives  of  the  subarctic  steppe  fauna 
enter  upon  the  scene. 
The  nest  succeeding  stratum  (yellow  relic  bed)  proved  to  be  rich  in 
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buman  relics.  It  yielded  some  14,000  flint  implements,  and  a  large 
nnmber  of  vorked  bones  and  antlers,  comprising  needles,  bodkins  and 
awls,  chisels,  tiar[>00DS,  whistles,  and  other  objects.  Bits  of  wood 
worked  aod  charred,  and  iragmeDts  «f  worked  and  unworked  lignite 
were  also  obtained.  Besides  these,  drawings  and  patterns  were  found 
ou  reindeer  antlers,  on  bones,  and  on  tablets  of  limestone,  while  man; 
shells,  fossils,  and  teeth  of  the  arctic  fox  and  the  glutton  were  met  with, 
bored  and  pierced,  as  if  ttiey  had  been  used  for  necklaces  and  other 
personal  ornaments.  The  presence  throughout  this  relic  bed  of  nuclei 
or  cores  from  which  Hints  had  been  struck,  of  abundant  chips  and  splin- 
ters, of  old  hearths,  ashes,  and  burnt  bones,  shows  that  the  reindeer 
hunters  were  for  a  long  time  constant  occupants  of  the  rock  shelter. 

Turning  to  the  abundant  animal  remains,  we  find  that  these  represent 
no  fewer  than  49  species,  viz,  30  mammals,  15  birds,  3  amphibians,  and 
1  fish.  All  the  most  characteristic  tundra  forms — the  banded  lemming 
and  its  peculiar  associates — are  now  absent,  and  in  their  place  we  And 
a  true  steppe  fauna.  Amongst  the  new  arrivals  are  red  suslik,  pika, 
and  true  hamster,  and  associated  with  these  arc  such  constant  visitura 
of  tjie  steppes  as  manul  cat,  wild  horse,  dzeggetai,  and  various  birds. 
Certain  forms  which  appear  in  the  lemmingbedarestill  represented,  as 
arctic  fox,  glutton,  and  othens — all  of  which,  however,  in  our  own  day 
range  south  of  the  true  tundras.  Their  presence  therefore  is  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  characteristic  steppe  forms.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  in  north  Switzerland  a  tundra  fanna  was  eventually  succeeded  by 
a  steppe  fauna. 

Toward  the  top  of  the  yellow  relic  bed  once  more  new  arrivals  begin 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  their  presence  seems  to  show  that  the 
climate  was  again  gradually  changing,  for  they  include  red  deer,  roe 
deer,  wild  boar,  squirrel,  pine  marten,  and  beaver,  all  of  which  belong 
to  a  forest  fauna. 

The  next  stratum  in  succession  is  the  breccia  bed.  This  consists  of 
small  fragments  of  limestone,  either  lying  loosely  together  or  cemented 
by  calcHieous  matter.  Uelics  of  man  were  not  so  common  in  this  bed, 
although  occasional  splintered  boues  and  dint  implements  occurred  all 
through  it,  and  in  places  were  even  abundant.  About  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  breccia  occurred  a  layer  of  dark-earth.  In 
which  human  relics  and  the  remains  of  various  rodents  were  conspicnoas. 
It  would  seem  that  during  the  accumnlatioo  of  the  breccia  bed  small 
groups  of  reindeer  hunters  only  now  and  again  visited  the  rock  shelter; 
it  was  evidently  not  so  continually  occupied  as  it  had  been.  The  animal 
remains  met  with  in  the  stratum  undoubtedly  tell  a  tale  of  changing 
climatic  conditious.  Amongst  the  species  represented  are  reindeer, 
pika,  hare,  squirrel -tailed  dormouse,  garden  dormouBe,  squirrel,  water 
rat,  various  voles,  shrews,  mole,  ermine,  marten,  and  others.  This  is 
obviously  a  mixed  fauna— a  few  of  the  steppe  animals  being  still  present, 
hut  the  larger  number  of  the  species  are  forest  forms.     The  fauna  of 
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the  breccia  bed,  in  a  vord,  marks  tbe  transition  fh>in  steppe  to  forest 
conditions.  Obvioasly  tlie  climate  wan  gradually  improving,  the  forests 
continning  to  increase  at  tlie  expense  of  the  earlier  steppe  flora. 

In  tbe  gray  relic  bed  that  succeeds  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  character- 
istic steppe  founa.  The  most  abundant  remains  are  those  of  red  deer, 
roe  deer,  horse,  and  02,  and  with  these  are  associated  relics  of  a  number 
of  other  forms,  such  as  badger,  wild-cat,  hare,  urns,  goat,  and  sheep. 
The  steppe  founa  had  now  obvioosly  become  replaced  by  a  forest  faana. 
Paleolithic  man — the  reindeer  hunter  of  the  tnndras  and  steppes — had 
also  vanished,  and  his  I^eolitbic  successor  now  occupied  the  rock  shelter 
of  the  Schweizersbild.  The  gray  relic  bed  and  the  overlying  humus 
bed  tell  a  most  interesting  talo,  but  into  that  I  can  not  go.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  old  reindeer  hunters  seem  to  have  departed  before 
forest  conditions  had  been  fully  established.  We  may  surmise  that  as 
the  climate  became  warmer  the  reindeer  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
Alpine  Yorland.  Probably  it  had  already  become  somewhat  scarce 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  breccia  bed,  in  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, traces  and  remains  of  it  and  its  hunters  become  less  and  less 
common.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  the  reindeer 
and  the  final  exodus  of  Paleolithic  man  fh>m  north  Switzerland  were 
contemporaneous  events,  brought  about  by  changing  climatic  condi- 
tions. We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  old  race  of  hunters,  with  the 
contempornneous  steppe  fauna,  gradually  passing  east  and  northeast, 
while  the  foreHts  continued  to  encroach  upon  and  overspread  the  fertile 
lands  of  central  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  Keolithic  man  may  here 
and  there  have  come  into  contact  with  his  Paleolithic  predecessor,  but 
of  this  we  Lave  no  evidence.  All  we  certainly  hnow  is  that  tbe  latter 
vanished  from  central  Europe  with  the  steppe  fauna,  and  that  when 
Neolithic  man  made  his  earliest  appearance  a  forest  fauna  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  land. 

II.' 

In  my  preceding  lecture  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  tundras 
and  steppes,  with  their  characteristic  faunas,  formerly  existed  in  cen- 
tral and  west  central  Europe.  We  saw  that  for  a  long  time  the 
climatic  conditions  of  these  regions  must  have  resembled  those  that 
now  obtain  in  northern  Siberia  and  the  barren  grounds  of  North 
America,  where  mosses  and  lichens  form  the  prevailing  growths,  and 
arctic  lemmings,  hares,  and  foxes,  the  reiudeer,  and  the  musk  ox  are 
the  common  indigenous  animals.  All  these  characteristic  species 
formerly  lived  in  middle  Europe.  Eventually  our  tundra  flora  and 
fiiuna  gradually  disappeared  and  were  as  gradually  replaced  by  steppe 
forms  of  life.  Jerboas,  ^touched  marmots,  pika,  and  many  others — 
such  an  assemblage  as  we  now  see  in  tbe  subarctic  step|>es  of  southeast 
'  Russia  and  southwest  Siberia — flourished  throughout  the  regions  over 


'  A  lactun  delivered  before  tlie  Kojal  Dublin  Hociet;,  Mansli  11,  1898. 
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which  the  lemmingB  and  their  arctic  congeners  had  formerly  prevailed. 
Throughout  both  tundra  and  steppe  epochs  Paleeolithic  man  was  au 
occupant  of  middle  Europe.  To  the  ateppe  epoch  succeeded  a  forest 
epoch,  with  its  characteristic  fauna,  by  which  time  Palseolitbic  man 
had  vanished,  his  place  being  taken  by  the  so-called  Neolithic  race,  or 
races,  for  there  were  several  of  these. 

We  must  now  ask  what  relation  the  tandra  and  steppes  <1ei>o8it3 
bear  t<>  otlier  well-known  superficial  accnmulations  of  Europe.  To 
wliat  particular  stage  of  the  geological  history  of  our  continent  do 
they  beiongt  When  we  remember  that  an  arotic-alpine  flora  formerly 
flourished  on  the  tow  grounds  of  central  Europe,  it  seems  extremely 
probable  that  the  tundra  epoch  must  fall  within  the  glacial  pertotl. 
But  the  glacial  period  embraced  a  complex  series  of  geographical  and 
climatic  changes,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  come  somewhat  closer 
to  the  question.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  deposits  of  the  Ice  age 
are  moraines  of  all  kinds  and  fluvioglacial  gravels,  while  the  loss,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  most  prominent  accumulation  of  the  tundra  aud 
steppe  epochs.  How,  then,  does  the  latter  behave  with  regard  to  the 
typical  glacial  and  fluvlo  glacial  formationsT  Is  it  older  or  younger 
than  these,  or  are  the  two  sets  of  accumulations  contemporaneous  t 
The  answer  we  get  to  that  question  is,  at  the  first  blush,  disconcerting, 
for  we  learn  that  it  is  each  in  turn — sometimes  underlying,  sometimes 
overlying,  and  in  other  places  occurring  intercalated  among  glacial 
deiwsits.  This  only  means,  however,  that  liisH  apj)ears  to  have  been 
formed  during  different  stages  of  the  Ice  age.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  white  we  discussed  the  wind-blown  character  of  the  loss,  we  left 
untouched  the  question  of  the  origin  of  its  materials.  Whence  were 
those  materials  derived  which  the  wind  worked  over,  and  largely 
rearranged,  and  redistributed  in  the  low  grounds  of  central  Kuropet 
To  answer  this  ((nestion  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
borne  by  the  loss  to  the  fluvio-glacial  deposits  aud  tnoratnic  accumula- 
tions. We  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  its  horizontal  distribution  it 
follows  closely  that  of  tlie  valley  gravels  of  glacial  times.  Where  the 
latter  are  well  developed,  the  loss  appears  in  full  force;  where  they  are 
wanting  there  is  a  like  absence  of  loss.  In  all  thevalleya  leading  down 
A'om  the  Alps  to  the  low  grounds  of  middle  Knrope  the  loss  puts  in  a 
prominent  appearance.  It  obviously  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  main 
lines  of  drainage,  and  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  valleys  that  Lead 
in  formerly  gtaciatod  areas.  So,  again,  in  north  Germany  and  southern 
Russia  it  spreads  over  all  the  low-lying  tracts  that  lay  in  front  of  the 
vast  iners  de  glace  of  glacial  times.  These  facts  alone,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  occasional  well- stratified  character  of  the  loss,  the 
intercalation  in  it  now  and  again  of  beds  of  sand,  and  the  presence 
ever  aud  anon  of  fresh-water  siiells,  seem  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
fluviatile  origin.  And  that  such  was  really  the  origin  of  the  materials 
of  the  loss  will  appear  clear  enough  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
that  obtained  during  a  glacial  epoch.     (See  Map  A.) 
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Wbile  ftll  northern  aud  uorthwesteru  Europe  were  covered  by  au  ice 
slieet,  tlie  uouutaina  of  middle  Enrope  and  tbe  alpine  lands  supported 
great  glaciers,  wliich  in  many  cases  deployed  upon  the  low  grounds. 
Vast  Ixidies  of  water  mast  then  have  escaped  from  the  terminal  front 
of  the  northern  mer  de  glace,  wbile  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  from 
our  mountain  tracts  must  have  greatly  exceeded  their  present  sncces- 
sors.  With  each  recurring  spring  and  summer  wide  areas  in  tbe  low 
grounds  would  thns  be  subject  to  floods  and  innndations.  Ooming 
Irom  regions  where  glacial  grinding  was  being  carried  on  u)k>ii  a  most 
extensive  scale,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  waters  would  be 
clouded  with  the  fine  flonr  of  rocks.  Tbe  enormous  moraiuic  accumu- 
lations formed  underneath  and  in  irout  of  the  alpine  glaciers,  and  over 
the  vast  areas  traversed  by  the  Scandinavian  mer  de  glace,  bear  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  intensity  of  glacial  erosion.  In  like  manner 
the  great  terraces  of  gravel  that  stretch  down  tlie  valleys  in  front  of 
the  alpine  moraines  and  tbe  broad  sheets  of  similar  deposits  which 
extend  outward  from  the  glaciated  tracts  of  northern  Europe,  are 
equally  impressive  witnesses  to  the  vigor  of  the  Doode<l  glacial  rivers. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  gravel,  grit,  and  sand  would  not  be  tbe 
only  materials  carried  forward  by  those  rivers.  As  they  reached  the 
low-lying  tracts  their  rate  of  flow  would  gradually  diminish,  and  tlner- 
grained  materials — flne  silt  and  loam — would  eventually  be  deposited. 
When  we  consider  tbe  great  volumes  of  water  descending  to  the  low 
grounds,  we  can  not,  indeed,  escape  from  the  couclusion  that  many 
wide  areas  in  the  plains  during  a  glacial  epoch  must  have  been  iuun- 
dated,  and  in  those  slack  waters  and  temporary  lakes  the  finer-grained 
flnvio-glacial  sediments  wonid  tend  to  accumulate.  We  must  also  bear 
in  view  the  probability — I  bad  almost  said  the  certainty — of  great 
derangements  of  tbe  drainage  having  taken  place  in  middle  Europe. 
In  winter,  when  the  rivers  of  that  region  were  frost  bound,  snow  must 
frequently  have  drifted  to  great  depths  in  tbe  valleys,  and  tbe  spring 
and  summer  thaws  would  often  fail  to  remove  these  heaps.  In  this 
way  tbe  valleys  might  here  and  there  become  entirely  filled  witli  the 
blown  and  congealed  snows  of  successive  years,  so  as  to  compel  the 
rivers  in  summer  to  rise  in  flood  and  to  reach  levels  which  tbey  might 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  attaiu.  We  have  positive  proof,  indeed, 
that  such  accumulations  of  drift  enow  actually  did  appear  in  extra- 
glacial  regions,  for  some  of  them  have  persisted  to  the  present  day. 
The  ice  formations  of  the  arctic  coast  lands,  with  their  associated  mam- 
malian remains,  certainly  belong  to  the  glacial  period.  They  are 
simply  the  drifted  snows,  now  converted  into  granular  and  massive 
ice,  which  accumulated  in  valleys  and  depressions  outside  of  the  gla- 
ciated regions.  Protected  under  a  covering  of  superficial  detritus, 
alluvial  matter,  and  peat,  they  have  in  those  high  latitudes  persisted 
to  the  present  day.  Farther  south,  in  central  and  western  Europe, 
similar  masses  of  congealed  snow,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  have 
«-  98—22  ■,<„,^|C 
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avcuiiiulittixl,  aiiU  may  well  li:ive  vudurotl  for  aouit;  time  sitter  {jtauiiil 
coiiditious  bad  v^ssed  away.  lu  these  temperatv  latitudes,  however, 
they  were  bound  ere  long  to  melt  and  allow  the  overlying  alluvial 
deposits  to  settle  dowu  in  the  manner  already  described. 

There  are  thus  various  lines  of  evidence  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  a  glacial  epoch  the  lower  reaches  of  all  the  great  valleys 
openiug  out  from  glaciated  regiontt,  as  well  as  large  tracts  of  the  wide 
plains  extending  in  front  of  the  northern  mer  do  glace,  would  be  more 
or  less  drowned  in  t«mporary  lakes  of  turbid  water,  over  the  bods  of 
which  a  tine  sedimeut  of  somewhat  uniform  character  mast  have  been 
deposited.  And  such  is  geuerally  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
materials  of  the  Itiss.  The  Idss,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  fluvio-glacial 
silt  or  loam,  very  largely  reasBorted  and  rearranged  by  the  wind.  Its 
history,  therefore,  is  involved  with  that  of  the  Ice  age,  and  we  must 
consequently  taru  our  attention  to  the  unquestioned  deposits  of  that 
period,  with  a  view  to  discover,  if  we  can,  at  what  particular  stage  of 
it  the  glacial  silts  were  worked  over  by  the  wind,  and  tundra  and 
steppe  launas  sncccssively  occupied  the  low  grounds  of  middle  £uro|>e. 

Let  us  first,  then,  trace  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  history  of  the  glacial 
and  interglacial  deposits.  Avoiding  detail,  we  shall  confine  attention 
to  the  more  salient  features  of  the  evidence  and  try  to  picture  the  suc- 
cession of  events  fW>m  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  glacial  times. 

The  factH  npon  which  geologists  base  their  conclusion  that  a  vast 
ice  sheet  formerly  covered  much  of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe, 
while  great  snow  fields  and  glaciers  existed  not  only  in  the  Alps,  but 
in  many  of  the  minor  mountain  ranges  of  central  and  even  of  southern 
Europe,  may  be  very  briefly  summed  np. 

First,  we  have  the  evidence  supplied  by  morainic  accumulations  of 
all  kinds — bottom  moraines  or  bowlder  clays  and  terminal  moraines. 
Second,  we  have  the  proofs  of  former  glaciation  afforded  by  striated 
rocks  and  roches  moutonn^es  and  by  the  crushed,  broken,  tumbled, 
and  confused  rock  surfaces  that  occur  so  frequently  underneath  the 
bottom  or  ground  moraines.  Third,  we  have  the  presence  of  certain 
remarkable  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  tunnels  under  the  ice,  and  of  enormous  sheete  of  similar 
materials  which  have  been  spread  out  by  the  waters  escaping  from  the 
terminal  front  of  the  inland  ice  of  northern  Europe,  while  in  all  the 
great  valleys  lea<ling  down  from  the  Alps  and  other  glaciated  moou- 
tains  we  see  broad  terraces  of  alluvial  detritut)  which  have  beeu 
deposited  by  torrential  streams  and  rivers.  All  those  fluvio-glacial 
dejiosits,  when  followed  from  the  low  grounds  into  the  regions  occupied 
by  moraines,  are  found  to  dovetail  with  the  latter  and  are  consequent!^ 
of  contemporaneous  origin. 

By  mapping  rock  striii;  and  noting  the  general  trend  of  the  erratics 
which  constitute  si>  large  a  |>ortion  of  the  ground  moraines  we  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  directions  followed  by  the  inland  ice  and  the  great 
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glaoieru.  Not  only  so,  but  by  trucing  tim  liorizoutal  And  vertical  dU- 
tributioD  of  glacial  phenomena  we  have  been  able  to  show  what  regions 
were  wholly  ice  covered,  to  measure  the  tbickuesa  attained  by  ice 
Bheets  aud  glaciers,  and  to  estimate  the  angle  of  their  surface  sloiM. 
It  is,  in  short,  quite  poaaible  now  to  draw  maps  of  Europe  which  sh^ll 
give  a  fairly  accurate  presentment  of  the  aspect  presented  by  our  con- 
tinent in  glacial  times.  On  maps  of  a  sufficiently  large  scale  we  can 
delineate  not  only  the  great  inland  ice  of  the  north  and  northwest,  but 
the  snow  fields  and  numerous  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tainous tracts,  together  with  the  areas  covered  by  Suvio-glacial 
deposits. 

So  much  for  what  we  may  call  tbe  physical  evidence.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  associated  with  the  true  glacial  accumulations  occur  in 
many  places  beds  charged  with  the  remains  of  arctic-alpine  plants  and 
animals.  Tbe  evidence  of  foKsil-organie  remaiuH,  therefore,  fully  sup- 
ports the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  purely  glacial 
phenomena.  We  know  that  arctic  forms  of  life  lived  in  our  seas  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  that  the  countries  outside  of 
the  glaciated  areas  were  theu  clothed  and  peopled  by  an  arctic-alpine 
florft  and  fauna. 

Bnt,  aa  if  in  contradiction  of  this  evidence,  certain  other  deposits 
charged  with  the  remains  of  temperate  and  southern  species  of  plants 
and  animain  appear  intercalated  among  the  true  glacial  accunialations. 
The  study  of  these  and  of  their  relation  to  subjacent  and  overlying 
morainic  and  fluvio-glacial  accumulations  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  tbe  tilacial  porio<l  was  not  one  continuous  period  of  arctic  condi- 
tions, but  a  cycle  or  succession  of  alternating  cold  and  genial  epochs. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  glacial  conditions  first  supervened  in 
late  Tertiary  times — in  tbe  so-called  Pliocene  periwl.  In  tbe  earlier 
part  of  that  period  tbe  European  climate  bad  been  singularly  genial. 
Warm  seas,  tenanted  by  many  southern  species  of  molluaks,  washed 
the  shores  of  the  British  area,  while  tbe  land  was  clothed  with  a  much 
more  varied  and  abundant  dora  than  we  now  possess.  Great  forests 
seem  to  have  covered  vast  areas,  occupying  not  only  tbe  plains  aud 
the  river  valleys,  but  extending  far  up  the  mountain  slopes  of  such 
regions  as  France  witliout  much  change  of  character.  The  same 
species,  indeed,  appear  to  have  flourished  equally  well  in  Cantal  and 
central  Italy.  Some  of  these  had  come  down  from  early  Tertiary 
times  aud  were  destined  soon  to  become  extinct;  some,  again,  were 
special  forms  belonging  to  genera  which  in  uur  day  are  exotic;  others^ 
were  siyecies  which  have  survi^-ed  to  the  present  in  more  southern  and 
eastern  regions,  while  yet  others  are  still  represented  in  Euroiie  by 
identical  or  very  closely  allied  species.  Thus  the  tiora  of  the  Pliocene, 
was  connected  both  with  the  past  and  the  present  plant  life  of  Europe, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  relations  with  the  lioras  of  distant 
sonthern    and    eastern   regions — with   Florida,   tbe   Canary  Islands, 
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Cliiiia,  :Lud  Japan.  AH  the  evidence  thus  implies  for  early  Pliotri-ue 
times  an  equable  and  uniform  climate,  wliicti  permitted  tbe  intimate 
association  in  oar  continent  of  many  plants  wbicli  are  now  no  longer 
able  to  exist  at  similar  elevations  or  in  one  and  the  same  latitode. 

Tbe  mammalian  life  of  Europe  in  early  Pliocene  times  vaa  in  keeping 
with  the  flora.  The  deinotherinm  and  mastodon  still  survived,  and 
along  with  these  were  rhinoceroses,  hipi)0i)otaniuse3,  and  elephants, 
and  many  cervine  and  bovine  animals.  Carnivores  of  extinct  and  still 
existing  types  and  many  monkeys  were  also  present. 

Sneh,  then,  was  tbe  cbaraoter  of  the  climate,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Europe  in  preglacial  times.  Tbe  gradual  appro&ch 
of  glacial  conditions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tbe  percentage  of 
northern  and  arctic  shells  in  tbe  upper  Pliocene  marine  deposits 
increases  from  tbe  lower  to  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  We  note 
a  gradual  dying  out  of  southern  species  and  a  gradual  coming  in  of 
northern  forms,  until  at  last  the  beds  are  charged  with  tbe  remains  of 
a  truly  arctic  marine  fauna.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
terrestrial  conditions  which  obtained  in  Britain  and  Ireland  at  that 
time.  Tbe  climate,  however,  could  not  have  been  j^'enial  and  temperate 
as  it  is  now.  The  presence  of  an  arctic  fauna  in  our  seas  shows  that 
our  shores  were  washed  by  currents  coming  from  tbe  norlti,  and  not  as 
at  present  from  the  southwest.  Reasoning  from  tbe  analogy  of  to-day, 
therefore,  we  might  iiifer  that  tbe  climate  of  onr  aiea  was  probably  not 
unlike  that  of  Labrador. 

The  traces  of  tbe  first  glacial  epoch  are  more  clearly  read  in  tbe 
deposits  of  the  contineut.  An  immense  glacier  at  this  time,  fed  fh>m 
the  uplands  of  Scandinavia,  filled  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  Tbe  bottom 
moraine  of  that  gi-eat  ice  flow  is  seen  in  the  low  grounds  of  Scania,  in 
southern  Sweden,  while  its  tlnvio-glacial  deposits  have  been  detected 
at  many  places  in  north  Germany.  The  alpine  lands  were  contem- 
poraneously covered  with  extensive  snow  fields,  and  large  glaciers 
descended  the  deep  mountain  valleys,  to  deploy  upon  the  Voriander,  in 
Switzerland,  and  south  Germauy.  Tbe  terminal  moraines  of  these 
glaciers  have  been  mapped  out,  and  tbe  general  conditions  of  tbe  epoch 
have  been  so  well  ascertained  that  the  position  of  the  snow  line  at  the 
time  has  been  determined.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  upon  an 
average  some  4,000  feet  lower  than  now.  While  tbe  valleys  of  the  Alps 
were  thus  gorged  with  ice  and  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  was  occupied  by 
an  immense  mer  de  glace,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  higher  parts  of 
our  islands  could  have  escaped  glaciation.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
snow  fields  and  glaciers  must  also  have  existed  here.  No  trace  of  ' 
these,  however,  has  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  detected.  Direct 
evidence  of  the  kind,  if  it  ever  did  obtain,  has  been  obscured  or 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  much  greater  glaciers  and  ice  flows  of 
later  epochs. 

In  tracing  the  succeeding  events  in  the  geological  history  of  Europe, 
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I  stiall  <'«Dfine  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  alpine  lands,  for  it  is 
in  the  low  grounds  at  the  biiBe  of  those  moantains  that  the  relation  of 
the  Idas  to  the  glacial  and  davio-glacial  deposits  can  be  most  clearly 
made  out. 

It  haa  now  been  aacdrtained  that  glaciers  have  on  three  sncceaaive 
occaaioos  filled  the  great  moantain  valleya  of  the  Alps  and  descended 
to  the  low  grounds.  The  earliest  advance  I  have  already  described — 
thia  conatitates  the  first  glacial  epoch  of  Swiss  geologists.  It  was 
followed  by  a  long  spell  of  genial  conditions  when  the  great  glaciers 
melted  away,  and  retired  to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  monntains.  Many 
relics  of  the  flora  of  this  genial  epoch  have  been  preserved.  Thus  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn,  near  Innsbruck,  certain  deposits  have  yielded 
an  assemblage  of  plants  similar  to  that  which  we  now  meet  with  in 
thevalleysof  the  moontain  regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea — ^most  of  the 
plants  being  existing  speciea.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
regions  in  which  that  flora  now  flourishes  is  57^  to  65^  F.,  while  that 
of  Innsbruck  at  present  is  only  47°.  But  in  the  genial  epoch  of  which 
I  speak,  the  flora  in  question  flourished  on  the  mountain  slopes  over- 
looking lunsbnick  at  elevations  of  3,600  to  3,900  feet,  where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  in  our  day  does  not  exceed  40^.  This  is  enough 
to  show  us  that  the  climatic  coDctitious  of  the  alpine  valleys  must 
formerly  have  been  considerably  more  genial  than  at  present.  Prom 
this  and  similar  evidence  in  other  alpine  valleys  we  may  safely  infer 
that  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  was  the  result  of  a  great  change  of 
climate,  and  that  during  the  first  interglacial  epoch  the  suow  fields 
and  glaciers  must  have  retired  to  the  highest  ridges  of  the  mountains. 

The  plant  beds  just  referred  to  are  not  only  underlaid,  but  overlaid 
by  bottom  or  ground  moraines,  the  overlying  moraines  belonging  to 
the  second  glacial  epoch.  It  was  daring  this  epoi^h  that  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alpa  attained  their  greatest  development — the  snow  line  becomiug 
depressed  to  4,700  feet  below  its  present  level.  The  glaciers  now 
pushed  their  way  into  the  low  grounds  eonaiderably  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  their  predecessors  in  the  first  glacial  epoch.  That  the  sec- 
ond, like  the  first  glacial  epoch,  was  of  long  duration  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  erosion  efl'ected  by  the  ice  flows  and  the  enormous  extent  of 
their  bottom  and  terminal  moraines. 

Overlying  the  ground  moraines  of  that  epoch  we  again  come  upon 
alluvial  dejrosits  iu  many  places,  which  are  crowded  with  the  remains 
of  a  temperate  flora — a  flora  resembling  that  of  the  low  grounds  of 
Switzerland  and  north  Italy  iu  our  own  days.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  when  such  a  flora  flourished  io  the  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  the 
climate  could  not  have  been  less  genial  than  the  present;  the  snow 
line  mast  have  again  retreated  to  a  higher  level,  and  the  niSv^s  and 
glaciers  were  probably  not  more  extensive  than  they  are  now.  This 
constitutes  the  second  interglacial  epoch  of  Swiss  geologists.  Ere  long 
it  was  followed  by  a  third  general  advance  of  the  glaciers,  which  once 
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more  readied  the  low  groundu  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  bnt  did  not 
dotf  so  far  as  their  predecessors  of  the  preceding  or  second  glacial 
epoch.  The  hdow  line  of  this  third  glacial  epoch  stood  at  an  average 
level  of  abont  4,400  feet  below  the  present. 

Each  glacial  epoch  was  necessarily  murked  by  profound  glacial 
erosion,  and  the  cODBe<)ucnt  formation  of  massive  sheets  of  groand 
moraine  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  valleys,  and  of  huge  terminal 
moraines  at  or  opposite  their  months.  Enormous  qnautities  of  shingle 
and  gravel  were  at  the  same  time  swept  ontward  by  th«  rivers  escap- 
ing from  the  ice — eacti  series  of  terminal  moraines  being  tbas  closely 
associated  with  its  separate  and  distinct  set  of  flnvjatile  deposits.  No 
difflcnlty  is  found  in  separating  those  successive  accnmnlations  of 
gravel.  They  fonn  terraces  lying  one  within  the  other  at  three  sac- 
c«8sive  levels.  The  highest  rises  upon  an  average  350  to  300  feet  above 
the  present  rivers;  the  surface  of  the  middle  terrace  is  about  100  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  highest,  and  about  the  same  distance  above 
the  level  of  the  lowest  terrace.  I-^ach  terrace  rests  upon  solid  rock, 
and  it  is  obvious,  theretbre,  that  the  several  epochs  of  gravel  accamu- 
lation  have  been  separated  by  epochs  of  active  tiver  erosion.  This 
remarkable  valley- within  valley  formation  is  clearly  the  result  of 
climatic  changes.  The  highest  terrace  indicates  the  action  of  flooded 
rivers  escaping  from  the  glaciers  of  the  first  glacial  epoch.  These 
glaciers  then  disappeared  or  shrank  into  comparative  insignifloaoce, 
and  an  iuterglacial  epoch  of  active  valley  erosion  succeeded — the 
rivers  cutting  their  way  down  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  the  solid 
rocks.  Next  came  the  second  glacial  epoch,  and  the  lowered  valley 
bottom  was  again  deeply  covered  with  gravel.  The  glaciers  of  this 
stage  then  in  their  turn  retired,  and  a  second  iuterglacial  epoch  super- 
vened, when  the  rivers  as  before  deepened  their  channels,  working 
down  through  the  older  gravels  and  excavating  the  underlying  rocka. 
Thereafter  the  third  glacial  epoch  ensued,  and  a  new  series  of  gravels 
was  deposited  at  a  lower  level  than  the  preceding  accumulation. 
Lastly,  this  third  glacial  epoch  passed  away  and  the  rivers  again 
trenched  the  fluvio-glacial  gravels,  the  upper  surfece  of  which  is  now 
much  above  the  reach  of  the  greatest  floods. 

What  relation,  then,  does  the  loss  bear  to  the  glacial  and  inter- 
glacial  ai^cnmulations  of  the  alpine  landsl  Fortunately  to  this  ques- 
tion a  definite  reply  can  be  given.  It  is  dovetailed  with  the  glacial 
deposits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  its  formation  has  taken  ]ilace 
at  snccessive  epochs.  '1  hus  it  occurs  oceui>ying  an  int«rglacial  position 
between  the  accumulations  of  the  first  and  second,  and  between  those 
of  the  second  and  third  glacial  epochs.  When  we  pass  down  the  valley 
of  the  Khine  a  similar  succession  is  encountered.  In  the  wide  plain 
lying  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest,  Ifiss  is  met  with  on  the 
same  geological  horizons,  overlying  the  gravel  terraces  of  the  first  and 
the  second  glacial  epochs.     Not  only  so,  but  even  the  youngest  or  lowest 
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gravel  terrace  {that  of  the  third  glacial  epoch)  is  in  like  manner  sheeted 
in  liisa.  The  loss  on  these  three  separate  horizons  is  for  the  most  part 
wind  blown,  and  exactly  reeemblea  that  of  middle  Enrope  generally, 
showing  the  same  Btracture  and  arrangement,  and  containing  a  similar 
assemblage  of  organic  remains. 

To  what  extent  each  of  these  "horizons"  of  loss  may  be  represented 
in  the  low  grounds  of  n)id<Ue  Europe  we  can  not  definitely  say.  Bat  as 
the  materials  of  the  loss  lire  for  the  most  part  of  fluvio-glacial  origin,  It 
is  obvions  that  snch  eccunmlations  must  have  been  formed  during  each 
SQCcessive  advance  of  the  alpine  glaciers.  As  each  glacial  epoch  passed 
away  those  accumulations  were  greatly  modified  by  the  wind,  and  drifted 
into  the  valleys  that  drain  the  Alps,  where  they  were  subsequently 
covered  and  to  some  extent  preserved  aoder  the  morainie  and  fiuvio- 
glacial  deposits  of  the  succeeding  epoch  of  glacial  advance.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  wind-blown  loss  of  the  low  grounds  of 
middle  Enrope  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one  particular  stage 
of  the  glacial  period.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  present  to  divide 
it  up  into  separate  stages.  But  we  may  feel  sore  that  If  tundra  and 
steppe  faunas  succeeded  each  other  ag^n  and  again  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bhine,  they  contd  hardly  fail  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  wide 
plains  of  middle  Europe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Schweizerebild  the  deposits  con* 
taining  remains  of  tundra  and  steppe  faunas  ret^t  immediately  upon 
flnvio-glacial  gravels.  These  gravels  were  laid  down  during  the  third 
glacial  ei>och.  It  is  (juite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  faunas  referred  to 
must  have  entered  Switzerland  after  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  ftom  the 
low  grounds.  But  liow  long  an  interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  glaciers  and  the  advent  of  the  lemmings  and 
their  congeners  we  can  not  tell.  All  we  know  is  that  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tundra  fauna  in  Switzerland  the  climate,  at  first  cold  and 
arctic,  gradually  became  less  extreme,  so  that  in  time  a  steppe  fauna, 
and  afterwards  a  forest  fauna,  succeeded.  In  other  words,  no  percepti- 
ble hiatus  separates  the  present  from  the  conditions  that  obtained  when 
the  reindeer  hunter  vanished  from  the  iilpine  lands  He  was  succeeded 
by  Neolithic  man,  jn^t  as  the  latter  was  followed  by  the  men  who  used 
bronze  and  iron  implements  and  toolH.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 
Schweizersbild  rock  shelter  is  concerned,  we  should  infer  that  no  great 
alternations  of  cold  and  genial  epochs  followed  alter  the  final  retreat  of 
the  great  glaciers  of  the  third  glacial  epoch.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  tale  told  by  that  interesting  rock  shelter  is  incomplete. 
Certain  considerable  climatic  changes  did  take  place  after  the  third 
glacial  epoch  bad  passed  away.  The  evidence  of  such  change,  however, 
though  not  wanting  in  the  alpine  lands,  is  much  more  clearly  displayed 
io  northwestern  Europe,  To  the  testimony  yielded  by  the  glacial  and 
interglacial  de^iosltu  of  thai  region,  therefore,  we  shall  now  direct 
attention. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  first  glacial  epoch  a  great 
Baltic  glat'ier  existed,  and  an  arctic  faana  lived  in  the  North  Sea.  That 
epoch  wiis  RQcceeded  b;  the  first  interglacial  stage,  when  the  Bonthem 
part  of  the  Xortli  Sea  became  dry  land,  and  England  woe  occupied  b; 
an  abundant  mammaliaD  fauna — comprising  hippo)x>tainQ8,  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  bison,  boar,  many  kinds  of  deer,  and  a  number  ol* 
carnivores,  including  bears,  hyena,  saber-tool  hed  tiger,  wolf,  fox,  etc. 
The  contetnporaneoas  flora  was  temperate,  resembling  very  moch  that 
which  now  exists  in  southeast  England.  In  similar  latitudes  on  the 
continent  the  same  mammalian  fanna  flourished,  while  the  flora  was 
temperate,  but  suggestive  of  less  strongly  contrasted  eommers  and 
winters  than  the  present.  A  kind  of  insular  climate,  in  short,  seems  to 
have  characterized  iiortlt  Germany. 

To  this  genial  interglaoJHl  epoch  succeeded  the  second  and  moat 
extreme  of  ail  the  glacial  epochs.  An  enornwas  mer  de  glace  then 
extended  over  all  northern  and  northwestern  Europe,  &om  the  British 
area  in  the  west  to  the  Urals  in  the  east,  and  from  Lapland  in  the  north 
to  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe  in  the  south.    (See  Map  B.) 

When  these  extreme  conditions  eventually  passed  away,  the  second 
interglacial  epoch  supervened,  characterised,  as  the  earlier  one  had 
been,  by  a  geuial  temperate  climate,  by  the  presence  in  England  and 
the  continent  of  the  great  pachyderms  and  their  congeners,  and  by  the 
Appearance  of  Paleolithic  man. 

This  second  interglacial  epoch  was  in  its  tarn  succeeded  by  a  third 
advance  of  the  Scandinavian  "inland  ice,"  which  once  more  coalesced 
with  the  mer  de  glace  of  ttie  British  area.  It  did  not,  however,  flow  so 
far  as  its  predecessor.  Kevertheless,  it  reached  the  Valdai  Hills  in  the 
east,  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  in  the  sontb,  and  covered  all  ScoUand,  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  mr^or  portion  of  Ireland.  This  ice  flow  was 
most  probably  contemporaneons  with  the  third  advance  of  the  great 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.     (See  Map  C.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  loss  in  uorth  Germany  nowhere  overlies 
the  moraioic  accumulations  of  the  third  glacial  epoch.  It  does,  bow- 
ever,  cover  the  marginal  area  of  the  gronnd  formerly  invaded  by  the 
second  and  greatest  mer  de  glaoe.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  loss 
of  north  Germany  must  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  second  intergla- 
cial epoch.  The  fact  that  it  everywhere  avoids  the  regions  over  which 
the  third  great  ice  sheet  prevailed,  does  not,  however,  prove  that  tun- 
dra and  steppe  conditions  did  not  supervene  at  a  later  date  in  middle 
Europe.  The  evidence  supplied  by  the  alpine  lands,  and  the  great 
valleys  that  drain  those  lands,  is  quite  conclusive  of  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Paleolithic  reindeer  hunters  fol- 
lowed the  chase  in  middle  Europe  long  after  the  third  great  Scandina- 
vian mer  de  glace  had  retired  from  the  plains  of  north  Germany.  The 
gcogrnpliicnl  distribution  of  the  wind-blown  loss  shows  that  steppe 
conditions  were  restricted  to  a  broad  belt  of  land  in  middle  Europe. 
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These  conditionn  were  rendered  possible  by  the  former  greater  extension 
of  oar  coDtinent  into  the  Atlantic,  when  the  m^or  portion  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel  w^ere  dry  land,  and  the  British  Islands 
formed  part  of  the  continental  area. 

Considerable  climatic  changes  continued  to  take  place  after  thepass> 
ingof  the  third  glaciiil  epoch.  These  have  left  their  traces  in  the 
alpine  lands,  lint  they  are  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Europe.  Temperate  conditions  snperveoed  in  north 
Germany,  the  Dora  and  fanna  closely  resembling  those  of  the  present. 
Bnt  eventnally  a  relapse  to  glacial  conditions  followed,  and  from  the 
Scandinavian  e^now  fields  another  invasion  of  north  Germany  took 
place.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  were  now  once  more  shronded 
in  ice,  and  a  great  Baltic  glacier  came  into  existence,  the  gigantic  ter- 
minal moraines  of  which  are  met  with  in  Denmark,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  Prassia.  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  other  monntainoas  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  at  the  same  time  nourished  local  ice  sheets  and 
large  valley  glaciers,  which  in  many  cases  descended  to  the  sea.  The 
alpine  lands  in  like  manner  witnessed  a  recrndescence  of  glaciation, 
large  glaciers  Howing  into  the  great  longitndinal  valleys,  but  nowhere 
deploying  as  before  npon  the  low  grounds.  It  is  to  this  stage,  proba- 
bly, that  we  should  Assign  the  tundra  fauna  of  the  Schweizersbild. 
(See  Map  D.} 

The  succession  in  that  interesting  rock  shelter  has  shown  that  as  the 
'  severity  of  the  climate  relaxed,  stepiie  and  forest  faunas  successively 
followed  the  disappearance  of  the  tundra  forms.  The  climate  of  Europe 
generally  became  temperate,  and  immense  forests  overspread  wide 
regions.  It  was  during  the  approach  of  these  conditions,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Paleolithic  man  seems  finally  to  have  vanished  and  the 
Neolithic  races  to  have  made  their  earliest  appearance  in  Europe.  The 
British  Islands  at  this  time  formed  part  of  the  continent  auil  the  Baltic 
existed  as  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  The  lower  buried  forests  of  our 
peat  bog's  are  among  the  conspicuous  remains  of  this  stage.  Eventually, 
however,  submergence  ensued,  the  British  Islands  were  severed  from 
the  continent,  and  the  sea  again  invaded  the  Baltic  basin.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  the  character  of  the  marine  fauna  which  at  this  stage  lived  off 
the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain  is  indicative  of  more  genial  con- 
ditions than  now  obtain.  The  climate,  however,  gradually  became 
colder,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  range  of  the  forests  was  restricted, 
and  snow  fields  again  appeared  among  the  higher  mountains  of  our 
Islands.  In  Scotland  glaciers  here  and  there  came  down  to  the  sea, 
and  dropped  their  moraines  upon  the  beaches  then  forming;  the  large 
minority,  however,  terminated  inland.  At  that  time  the  snow  line  in 
north  Britain  ranged  between  2,000  and  2,600  feet.  Similarly,  in  Nor- 
way and  in  the  Alps  an  advance  of  glaciers  took  place— the  snow  line 
in  southern  Norway  being  about  2,41M)  feet,  while  in  the  alpine  lands 
it  seems  to  have  averaged  7,500  feet,  or  some  1,000  feet  lower  than  the 
present. 
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I^tor  climatic  oscillations  followed,  bnt  on  a  decidettly  rednced  scale. 
The  ell'ect  of  these  was,  iiatntallyenou^li,  most  marked  in  northwestern 
Europe,  decreasing  gradually  southward,  and  doubtless  eventually 
fading  away  in  tlie  lower  latitudes  of  the  continent.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  these  later  changes  so  far  as  they  affected  our  own 
area. 

The  local  glaciers  of  the  British  mountains,  some  of  which,  as  I  have 
said,  actually  entered  the  sea,  at  last  l>egan  to  retreat.  'The  climate 
became  more  genial,  and  so  once  more  favored  the  growth  of  forests, 
which  in  many  places  began  to  overspread  the  now  dry  peat  bogs, 
beneath  which  the  trees  of  the  earlier  forest  epoch  lay  entombed. 
Eventually,  howe\  er,  colder  and  more  humid  conditions  returued,  and 
small  glaciers  appeared  iu  a  few  places  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  position  of  the  moraines  of  these  glaciers 
indicates  a  height  of  3,500  feet  for  the  snow  line.  The  foreats  now,  as 
before,  began  to  decay  in  many  places,  and  the  bog  moss  and  its  allies 
again  extended  iu  all  directions,  and  so,  eventually,  a  second  forest 
be<l  became  entombed  in  growing  iieat.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
evidence  of  these  later  changes  is  not  restricted  to  Scotland.  The  bogs 
of  the  two  sister  countries,  and  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
continent,  present  as  with  precisely  the  same  phenomena. 

The  present  decayed  aspect  of  the  bogs  in  many  places  where  they 
formerly  tlourished,  and  the  fact  that  certain  plants  and  groups  of 
plants  are  once  more  beginning  to  invade  sncli  wastes,  shows  that 
we  are  now  living  under  somewhat  milder  and  less  humid  conditions. 

Although  these  later  climatic  oscillations  certainly  aflected  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  to  some  extent  in  northern  and  north- 
western Europe,  yet  the  changes  bronght  about  were  insignificant  as 
compared  with  those  which  chnracteriKod  the  alternations  of  preceding 
glacial  and  interglacial  ei>ochs.  The  earlier  cold  and  genial  stages 
were  strongly  contrasted,  and  marked  by  great  migrations  of  flora  and 
fauna.  But,  as  the  strange  cycle  drew  to  a  close, the  contrast  betweeu 
glacial  aud  interglacial  phases  became  less  and  leas  pronounced  and 
gradually  faded  away  into  the  present.  The  steppe  fauna  vanished 
ftoni  middle  Europe  during  the  fourth  interglacial  epoch,  aud  it  never 
retnrued.  The  climatic  oscillations  that  followed  were  on  too  smalt  a 
scale  to  induce  great  migiations,  and  thus  the  succeeding  forest  fauna 
retained  its  place.  Hence  in  such  a  section  as  that  seen  iu  the  rock 
shelter  of  Schweizersbild,  we  find  no  recognizable  evidence  of  the  cli- 
matic changes  to  which  the  buried  forests  and  peat  bogs  and  the  small 
local  moraines  of  northern  and  northwestern  P'nrope  bear  testimony. 
It  is  thus  only  by  correlating  and  comparing  the  evidence  over  tbe 
widest  area  that  we  are  able  to  get  the  story  completed. 

In  fine,we  have  seen  thuttundras  and  steppes  appeared  atsucecssive 
epochs  in  prehistoric  Europe.    The  former  were  contemporaneons  with 
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the  great  ice  sheets  and  glaciers,  while  the  later  came  into  existence 
wbea  glacial  conditiotis  were  passiug  away.  The  tandra  and  ateppe 
couditioiis  of  our  continent  belong,  in  short,  to  that  remarkable  cycle  of 
climatic  and  geographical  changes  known  as  the  Ice  age  oi*  glacial 
period.  Paleolithic  man  andonbtedly  lived  through  both  phases,  for 
bis  relics  and  remains  are  found  associated  alike  with  the  arctic  lem- 
miDgH  and  the  su'cceeding  steppe  aiiimala  Whether  the  reindeer  hun- 
ter of  middle  Hnrope  ever  came  iuto  contact  there  with  the  Neolithic 
man  we  can  not  tell.  Were  we  to  trust  to  negative  evidence  we  should 
say  he  never  did.  But  negative  evidence  can  not  be  trusted.  It  is 
quite  |H)Ksible  that  the  two  races  may  have  met  and  even  commingled, 
but  of  this  no  proof  is  forthcoming.  The  slroog  hiatus  that  separates 
the  Old  Stone  and  the  New  Stone  epochs  in  western  and  northwestern 
Europe  has  not  yet  been  bridged  over  in  middle  and  soathem  Europe. 
When  last  we  see  Paleolithic  man  he  is  hunting  the  reindeer  and  the 
mammotli  in  the  Dannbian  steppes.  His  Neolithic  successor  seems  not 
to  have  appeared  in  middle  Europe  before  steppe  conditions  had  passed 
away  and  a  forest  flora  aud  fauna  bad  become  dominant. 
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MODIFICATION    OF   TBE   GREAT   LAKES    BY  EARTH 
MOVEMENT.' 


By  G.  K.  Gilbert, 

United  Slalea  Geological  Surrey. 


The  history  of  the  Great  Lafees  practically  begins  with  the  melting 
of  the  Pleistoceoe  ice  sheet.  They  may  have  existed  before  the  in- 
TasioD  of  the  ice,  but  if  ho  their  drainage  syBtem  is  ankDonti.  The  ice 
came  from  the  north  and  Dortheast,  and  spreadiug  over  the  whole  Lau- 
rentian  basin  invaded  the  drainage  districts  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Susqaehanna,  and  Hudson.  Daring  its  wandering  there  was  a  long 
I>eriod  when  the  waters  were  ponded  between  the  ice  front  and  the  up- 
lands south  of  the  Laurentian  basiu,  forming  a  series  of  glacial  lakes 
whose  oatleta  were  soothward  through  various  low  passes.  A  great 
stream  from  the  Erie  Basiu  crossed  the  divide  at  Fort  Wayne  to  the 
Wabash  River.  A  river  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Niagara  afterwards 
Sowed  from  the  Michigan  Basin  across  the  divide  at  Chicago  to  the 
Illinois  River;  and  still  later  the  chief  outlet  was  from  the  Ontario 
Basin  across  the  divide  at  Borne  to  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

The  positions  of  the  glacial  lakes  are  also  marked  by  shore  lines, 
consisting  of  terraces,  cliffs,  and  ridges,  the  strands  and  spits  formed 
by  their  waves.  Several  of  these  shore  lines  have  been  traced  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  wherever  they  are  thoroughly  studied  it  is 
found  that  they  no  longer  lie  level,  but  have  gentle  slopes  toward  the 
south  and  southwest.  Formed  at  the  edges  of  water  surfaces,  they 
must  originally  have  been  level,  and  their  present  lack  of  horizon  tali  ty 
is  due  to  auequal  uplift  of  the  land.  The  region  has  been  tilted  toward 
the  south -southwest.  The  different  shore  Hues  ai'e  not  strictly  parallel, 
and  their  gradients  vary  from  place  to  place,  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
to  3  or  4  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  epoch  of  glacial  lakes,  or  lakes  partly  bounded  by  ice,  ended 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  field,  and  there  remained  only  lakes 
of  the  modern  type,  wholly  snrrounded  by  land.  These  were  formed 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  first  to  appear  was  in  the  Erie  Basin.     It  was 

'B«prinl«d  from  tb«  NatioDBl  Oeograpbio  Magaziue,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9,  September, 
1897.  A  mora  ezteoded  paper  of  similar  scope  entitled  "  Itecent  earth  muvempnt  in 
tbe  Great  Lakes  region,"  witB  printed  in  the  Eighteenth  Atinaal  Re|>urt  of  the 
United  Slatea  Geological  Sucvoy,  Pnrt  II,  pi>.  595-G4T. 
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Diach  mnaller  tbaii  the  modem  lake,  because  the  baain  was  theti  eoin- 
pwatively  low  at  the  northeast.  Its  outHoe  is  approximately  showu 
bytlie  inner  dotted  liiieof  theaecompanyingmap.  Instead  of  reaching 
Irom  the  site  of  Bott'alo  to  the  site  of  Toledo,  it  extended  only  to  a 


Ths  broksQ  Unn  rIiow  tks  pMiUoni  or  tbe  (lianKBt  two  eiiook*  of  tb«  lak«'a  bistor;. 

point  opposite  tbe  present  city  of  Erie,  and  it  was  but  one-sixtli  as 
large  as  the  modern  lake.  Since  that  time  the  land  has  gradually  risen 
at  tbe  north,  canting  tbe  basin  toward  tbe  soutb,  and  the  lake  has 
gradnally  eucroaclied  upon  the  lowlands  of  its  valley.    At  a  date  to 


The  iiroktD  Jkue  sbuKs  tbe  origlDkl  exlfut  or  tha  lake. 

be  presently  mentioned  as  the  Nipissing,  tbe  western  end  of  tbe  lake 
was  opposite  tbe  site  of  Cleveland,  as  indicated  by  another  dotted 
line. 

The  next  great  lake  to  be  released  from  the  domination  of  the  iire 
was  probably  Ontario,  tbongb   the  order  of  precedence  is  hei-e  not 
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equully  t'leiir.  Before  tbe  Oiiturio  Valley  held  a  landbouutl  lake  it 
was  occupied  by  a  gulf  of  tbe  ocean.  Owing  to  the  difi'ereut  attitade 
of  the  land,  the  wat«r  surfa^w  of  this  gulf  was  not  parallel  to  the 
present  lake  »atfiu:e  bat  inclined  at  an  angle.  In  the  extreme  oorth- 
eaat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tbonsand  Islands,  the  marine  shores  are 
nearly  UOO  feet  above  the  present  water  level,  but  they  descend  south- 
ward and  westward,  passing  beneath  the  lake  level  near  Uswego,  and 
toward  the  western  end  of  tbe  lake  mnst  be  submerged  several  hnn- 
dred  feet.  This  condition  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  rising  land 
soon  divided  tbe  waters,  establishing  Lake  Ontario  as  au  indepen- 
dent water  body.     The  same  peculiarity  of  Innd  attitude  which  made 


the  original  Erie  a  small  lake  served  to  limit  the  extent  of  Ontario, 
but  the  restriction  was  less  in  amount  because  of  tbe  steeper  slopes 
of  the  Ontario  bitsin.  Here  again  tbe  southward  tilting  of  the  land 
had  the  efl'ect  of  lifting  tbe  point  of  outlet  and  enlarging  the  expanse 
of  the  lake. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  upper  lakes — Huron.  Michigan, 
and  Superior — were  at  Arst  open  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  constitute  a  gulf, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  so  full  as  could  be  desired.  When  the  normal 
lacnstrine  condition  was  established  they  were  at  first  a  single  lake 
instead  of  three,  and  the  outlet,  instead  ot  being  southward  from  Lake 
Huron,  was  northeastward  from  Georgian  Bay,  tbe  outlet  river  follow- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Lawrence,    The 
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triple  lake  i»  known  to  us  chiefly  tbroiigli  tbe  labors  of  F,  B,  Taylor, 
wtio  has  made  extensive  stnditis  of  its  shore  line.  This  line,  called  the 
Xipissing  shore  line,  is  not  wholly  sabmerged,  like  the  old  shores  of 
Lakes  Brie  and  Outario,  bat  lies  chiefly  above  the  present  water  surfaces. 
It  has  been  recognized  at  many  points  about  Lake  Buperior  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  nieasuretnents  of  its 
height  shows  that  its  plane  has  a  remarkably  uniform  dip,  at  7  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  south -sauth west  direction,  or,  more  exactly,  S.  27°  W. 
As  will  be  seen  by  tbe  accompanying  map,  reproduced  from  Taylor,  it 
crosses  the  modern  shore  line  of  Lake  Superior  near  its  western  end, 
thereby  passing  beneath  the  water  surface,  and  it  similarly  passes 
below  tbe  surface  of  Lake  Micbigan  near  Green  Bay  and  below  the 
surface  of  Lake  Huron  just  north  of  Saginaw  Bay.  The  southward 
tilting  of  tbe  land,  iDvolving  the  uplift  of  the  point  of  outlet,  increased 
tbe  capacity  of  the  basin  and  the  volume  of  tbe  lake,  gradually  carry- 
ing the  coast  line  southward  in  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  until 
finally  it  reached  the  low  pass  at  Port  Huron  and  the  wat«r  oversowed 
via  the 'St.  Clair  aud  Detroit  channels  to  Lake  Erie.  The  outlet  by 
way  of  the  Ottawa  was  then  abandoned,  and  a  continuance  of  tbe 
uplift  caused  the  water  to  slowly  recede  from  its  northern  shores. 
This  change  after  a  time  separated  Lake  Superior  from  the  other  lakes, 
bringing  the  St.  Marys  River  into  existence,  aud  eventually  the  present 
condition  was  reached. 

These  various  changes  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  history  of  the 
Niagara  Kiver  that  the  Niagara  time  estimates,  based  on  the  erosion 
of  tlie  gorge  by  the  cataract,  can  be  applied  to  tbem.  Lake  Erie  has 
existed  approximately  as  long  as  the  Niagara  River,  and  its  age  should 
probably  be  reckoned  in  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Lake  Outario  is  much  younger.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the 
beginning  of  Qreat  LakeNipissing  is  that  it  came  long  after  tbe  begin- 
ning of  Lake  Erie,  but  the  date  of  its  ending,  through  the  transfer  of 
outlet  from  the  Mattawa  to  the  St.  Clair,  is  more  definitely  known. 
That  event  is  estimated  by  Taylor  to  have  occurred  between  five 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago.' 

The  lake  history  thus  briefly  sketched  is  characterized  by  a  pro- 
grcESive  change  in  tbe  attitude  of  the  land,  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  region  t>ecoming  higher,  so  as  to  turn  the  waters 
more  and  more  toward  the  southwest.  The  latest  change,  from  Great 
Lake  Nipiesing  to  Great  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Hnron, 
involving  an  uplilt  at  the  north  of  more  than  100  feet,  has  taken  place 
within  so  short  a  period  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  iuijuire  whether 
it  has  yet  ceased.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  laud  is  still  rising  at  the 
north  and  the  lakes  arc  still  encroaching  on  their  southern  shorest 
J.  W.  Spencer,  who  has  been  an  active  explorer  of  the  shore  lines  of 

'Studies  in  ludiHDa  Geographf,  X.  A  abort  history  of  tbe  Great  Lakes.  TerT« 
Haute,  laai. 
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the  glacial  lakes  aud  had  giveu  luacli  stady  to  related  probleins,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  movemeDls  are  not  complete,  and  predicts  that  they 
will  resnlt  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chicago  outlet  of  Lake  Miehigau 
aud  the  drying  of  Niagara.' 

The  importance  of  testing  this  question  by  actual  meaBUrements  was 
impressed  upoD  me  several  years  ago,  and  I  endeavored  to  secure  the 
iustitntion  of  an  elaborate  se^  of  observations  to  that  end.  Failing  in 
this,  I  nudertook  a  less  expensive  invesligatlon,  which  began  with 
the  examination  of  existing  records  of  lake  height  as  recorded  by 
gage  readings,  and  was  oontinned  by  the  establishment  of  a  namber  of 
gage  stations  in  1896.  To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  this  investi- 
gation it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difficulties  that  arise  iVom  the 
multifarious  motions  to  which  the  lake  water  is  subject. 

If  the  volume  of  a  lake  were  invariable,  and  if  its  water  were  in  per- 
fect equilibrintn  under  gravity,  its  surface  would  be  constant  and  level, 
aud  any  variation  due  to  changes  in  the  height  of  the  land  could  be 
directly  determined  by  observations  on  the  position  of  the  water  sur- 
face with  reference  to  the  land;  but  these  conditions  are  never  realized 
iu  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  volume  continually  changes 
and  the  water  is  always  in  motion.  The  investigator  therefore  has  to 
arrange  his  measurements  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  such  changes. 

Consider  first  the  iafiuence  of  wind.  The  Mction  of  the  wind  on  the 
water  produces  waves.  These  are  temporary  and  practically  cease  in 
I>eriods  of  calm;  the  perpetual  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  is  not  known  on 
the  lakes.  The  friction  of  the  wind  on  the  water  also  drives  the  water  for- 
ward, producing  currents.  The  water  thus  driven  against  the  lee  shores 
returns  iu  undercurrents,  but  the  internal  friction  of  the  water  resists  and 
delays  the  retoru,  and  there  is  consequently  a  heaping  of  water  against 
lee  shores  and  a  corresponding  lowering  of  its  level  on  other  shores. 
During  great  storms  these  differences  amount  to  several  feet,  reaching 
a  maximum  in  Lake  Erie;  in  October,  1886,  a  westerly  gale  is  reported 
to  have  raised  the  water  8  feet  at  Builiilo  and  depressed  it  S  feet  at 
Toledo.^  For  light  winds  the  changes  of  level  are  much  smaller,  but 
they  arc  nevertheless  appreciable,  and  they  have  even  been  detected 
in  the  case  of  the  gentle  "  land  and  sea"  breezes  which  iu  calm  weather 
are  created  by  the  dinrnal  cycle  of  temperature  change  on  land. 

The  water  is  also  sensitive  to  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  air  pressed 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  take  aur&ce,  the  equilibrium  of  the  water 
would  not  be  disturbed;  bnt  its  pressure  is  never  uuiforni.  As  shown 
by  the  isobars  on  the  daily  weather  map,  there  are  notable  dtffereuces 
of  pressure  from  point  to  point,  and  within  the  length  of  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes  these  often  amount  to  several  tenths  of  a  barometric  inch, 

'  Froo.  Am.  Am.  Adv.  ScL,  Vol.  LIII,  1894,  p.  246. 

'  ScJeDno,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  W,  391.  Tbe  effect  of  a.  Btorm  in  October,  1893,  is  ably  dis- 
ouBBed  by  WilliBm  T.  Rlonut,  in  Ann.  Kept,  Chief  of  Engiucera,  V.  S.  A.,  for  1894, 
part  6.  ]ip-  3431-3436. 
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A  (solui)in  of  mercury  tt.l  invli  higb  weighs  as  mnch  iis  a  column  of  water 
I.tl  iiicbes  bigb;  mid  whenever  tlie  atmospheric  pressure  at  oue  point 
on  a  lalie  exceeds  tbe  pressure  at  another  point  by  tlie  tenth  of  a  baro- 
metric inch,  the  water  level  at  tbe  first  point  is,  in  consequence,  1^ 
inehes  lower  tbun  the  water  level  at  the  second  point.  When  a  cnmalns 
clond  forms  over  the  water,  there  is  a  reactiou  on  tlie  water,  disturbing 
its  equilibrium,  and  the  paasageot' a  thunderstorm  often  produces  oscil- 
lations attracting  the  attention  of  even  the  casual  observer.  Such  sod- 
den and  temporary  variations  of  pressure  give  rise  to  waves  analogous 
t^i  those  cause*l  by  n  falling  pebble,  except  that  they  are  broad  and  low, 
and  these  waves  not  only  travel  to  all  parts  of  a  lake,  but  are  continued 
by  reflection,  so  that  a  local  storm  at  one  point  is  felt  in  tbe  water  sur- 
face at  all  pointH  and  for  a  considerable  perio<l.  The  passage  of  tbe 
great  atmospheric  waves  associated  with  ordinary  cyclonic  storms  and 
tbe  impulses  given  by  winds  are  also  able  to  set  the  whole  body  of 
the  lake  in  motion,  so  that  it  sways  from  side  to  side  or  end  to  end 
like  the  swaying  water  in  a  tub  or  basin,  and  these  swaying  motions 
are  of  indefinite  continuance,  in  the  deeper  lakes,  and  probably  in  all 
the  lakes,  they  are  so  enduring  as  to  bridge  over  the  intervals  f^m 
impulse  to  impulse.  Snch  oscillations,  which  appear  at  any  point  on 
the  coast  as  alternate  risings  and  fallings  of  the  water,  with  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  are  called  seiches.  Their 
amplilnde  in  usually  a  few  inches,  but  at  the  ends  of  lakes  is  sometimes 
a  foot  or  more. 

Tbe  lakes,  like  the  ocean,  are  swayed  by  tbe  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  Their  tides  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  tbe  ocean,  and 
axe  even  small  ns  compared  to  the  seiches,  but  they  are  still  measurable. 
At  Milwaukee  the  lunar  tide  rises  and  falls  more  than  an  inch  and  the 
solar  tide  a  half  inch.  At  Chicago  and  Dnlnth  each  tide  amounts  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  their  combination  at  new  and  full  moon  to  3  inches. 

Water  is  continually  added  to  each  lake  by  rivers  and  creeks,  but 
the  rate  is  not  uniform.  Usually  a  few  freshets,  occurring  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  contribnte  more  water  than  comes  daring  all  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Water  is  also  added  in  an  irregular  way  by  rain  and  snow 
falling  directly  on  the  lake.  It  is  subtracted  by  evaporation,  the  rate 
of  which  varies  greatly,  and  by  overflow,  which  varies  within  moderate 
limits.  Tiie  volume  of  water  contained  in  tbe  lake,  being  subject  to 
these  variable  gains  and  tosses,  is  itself  incoustant,  and  the  geueral 
height  of  tbe  water  surface  therefore  oscillates.  In  average  years  the 
range  of  variation  for  Lake  Superior  is  12  inches;  for  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron,  12  inche-s;  for  Lake  Erie,  11  Inches,  and  for  Lake  Ontario, 
17  inches.  Low  water  occurs  nortualty  in  .Fanuary  or  February  for 
all  tbe  lakes  except  Superior,  where  it  occurs  in  March.  High  water 
is  reached  sooner  in  the  lower  lakes,  June  being  the  usual  month  fbr 
Ontario,  June  or  .fuly  for  Erie,  July  for  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
August  or  September  for  Su[>erior.  Figure  4  shows  the  character  of 
the  annual  oscillations,  as  given  by  averages  of  long  series  of  years. 
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111  a  wet  year  more  water  eutera  tbe  lake  thiiD  loaves  it,  and  tbere  is 
a  net  rise  of  the  sarface;  in  a  dry  year  there  is  a  net  fall,  A  series  of 
wet  years  produce  exceptionally  high  water  and  a  series  of  dry  years 
exceptionally  low,  so  tbat  the  entire  rao^  of  water  height  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  auuual  range.  Tlie  recorded  range  for  Lakes 
Snperior,  Micbigau,  and  Huron  is  between  5  and  6  feet;  for  Erie  and 
Ontario,  between  4  and  a  feet. 
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The  accompanying  diagram  (flg.  5)  of  the  oscillations  of  Lake 
Michigan  illnstrates  the  annnal  cycle  and  also  the  progressive  changes 
from  year  to  year.  Being  compiled  fiom  monthly  means  of  gauge 
readings,  it  does  not  show  tides  and  seiches  nor  the  oscillations  of 
abort  period. 

These  Tarious  oscillations  of  the  water,  though  differing  widely  in 
nmplitade,  rate,  aud  cause,  yet  coexist,  and  they  make  the  actual 
movement  of  the  water  surface  highly  complex.  The  complexity  of 
movement  serionsly  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  water  plane  as  a 
datum  level  for  the  raensurement  of  earth  movements,  and  a  system  of 
observations  for  tbat  purpose  needs  to  be  planned  with  much  care. 
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Tbe  uiiiiu  priuciplcH  of  bucU  »  system  are,  liuwever,  aiuiple,  and  may 
readily  be  stated.  Tlie  most  important  is  that  the  direct  measarement 
of  tbe  heights  of  individnal  points  should  not 
be  attempted,  but  comparison  should  always  be 
made  between  two  points,  their  relatiye  height 
being  measared  by  means  of  the  water  snrface 
used  as  a  leveling  instrument. 

Id  tbe  diagram,  flgare  0,  A  C  B  is  tbe  profile 
of  a  lake  basin,  A  aod  B  are  fixed  objects  on 
opposite  shores,  and  we  will  sappose  the  water 
sarface  to  have  the  position  X  X'.  Assuniing 
the  water  in  equilibrium,  all  parts  of  this  sarface 
have  the  same  height.  If  tbe  beigbt  of  A  above 
the  water  at  X  be  accurately  measured  by  the 
surveyor's  level,  and  tbe  height  of  B  above  the 
wat»r  at  X'  be  similarly  measured,  then  tbe  dif- 
ference between  these  two  measarements  gives 
tbe  difference  In  height  between  A  and  B.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years  or  decades  the  work  is 
repeated.  The  water  sarface  then  has  some  dif- 
ferent position,  Y  Y',  and  the  heights  measured 
are  of  A  above  Y  and  of  B  above  Y'.  Tbe  differ- 
ence between  the  two  heights  gives,  again,  the 
relative  beigbt  of  A  and  B;  and  if  earth  move- 
ment lias  tilted  the  basin  toward  A  or  B,  tbe 
change  in  their  relative  height  may  be  shown 
by  the  difference  in  tbe  two  resalts  of  measure- 
ment. 

As  the  water  is  in  fact  not  still,  but  in  contin- 
aal  motion,  the  mere  running  of  lines  of  level 
from  A  and  B  to  the  water  does  not  suffice,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  from  observations 
on  tbe  oscillating  water  snrface  what  would  be 
its  position  if  still.  Such  observations  are  made 
by  means  of  gages.  These  are  of  various  forms, 
but  each  consists  essentially  of  a  fixed  point,  or 
zero,  close  by  the  water,  and  a  graduated  scale, 
by  means  of  which  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
water  surface  from  tbe  zero  is  measured. 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  the  lake  influence 
all  i^artB  of  its  surface  equally  and  at  the  same 
time.  To  eliminate  their  effects  fVom  the  meas- 
urements it  is  only  necessary  that  the  gage 
observations  at  the  two  stations  be  simultaneous.  The  effects  of  wind 
waves  can  be  prevented  by  breakwaters.  Disturbances  due  to  cur- 
rents propelled  by  strong  winds  can  be  avoided  by  clioosing  times 
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when  there  is  little  wiutl.  The  effects  of  light  vinds  can  be  approxi- 
mately eliminated  \ty  taking  the  average  of  miuiy  observationa,  and  so 
can  the  effects  of  seiches  and  tides.  The  effects  of  difl'ereDceB  of  atmos- 
pheric pressare  can  be  computed  from  barometric  measaremeiits  of  air 
pressure,  and  the  proper  corrections  applied.  It  is  also  possible,  by 
the  discossioD  of  long  series  of  observations  at  each  station,  to  deter- 
mine the  local  tidal  effects  and  afterwards  apply  correctioDB;  and  the 
land  and  sea  breeze  effect  may  be  treated  iu  the  same  way. 

In  the  investigation  I  was  able  to  make,  consideration  was  given  to 
these  varioas  sources  of  error,  bnt  it  was  not  practicable  to  take  all 
desirable  measures  for  avoidance  or  correction,  because  the  reading  of 
gages  was  only  partly  nnder  my  control.  Gage  stations  have  been' 
established  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  varions  times  and  at  various  places, 
and  the  records  of  readings  have  been  preserved.  In  some  cases  the 
zeros  of  gages  were  connected  by  leveling  with  bench  marks  of  a 
permanent  character,  aud  in  a  few  instances  the  gages  themselves  are 
stable  and  enduring  structares.  The  most  important  body  of  informa- 
tion of  this  character  is  contained  iu  the  archives  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey,  which  were  placed  at  my  service  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 

A  B 


neers,  United  States  Army.  By  searching  the  records  1  was  able  to 
select  certain  pairs  of  stations  at  which  the  relative  heights  of 
permanent  points  on  the  shore  (equivalent  to  A  and  B  of  the  diagram) 
had  been  practically  determined  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  At  some 
of  these  stations  gages  are  still  read;  at  others  I  established  gages 
and  ran  the  leveling  lines  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  old 
benches.  At  all  of  them  observations  were  maintained  from  July  to 
October,  l^UU,  and  these  observations,  iu  combination  with  the 
leveliugs,  afforded  measurements  that  conld  be  compared  with  those 
made  earlier,  so  as  to  discover  changes  due  to  earth  movement. 

It  yr\\\  not  be  necessary  to  give  here  the  details  of  observation  and 
computation,  as  they  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  paper  soon  to  be  printed 
by  the  Geological  Survey,'  bnt  the  general  scope  of  the  work  may  be 
briedy  outlined.  As  the  tilting  shown  by  the  geologic  data  was  toward 
the  south-southwest,  stations  were,  so  far  as  possible,  selected  to  test 
the  question  of  motion  in  that  direction.  The  most  easterly  pair  were 
Sacketts  Harbor  aud  Charlotte,  New  Tork,  counected  by  the  water 
surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  (See  map,  fig,  7.)  From  observations  by  the 
Unite<l  States  Lake  Survey  in  1874,  it  appeared  that  a  bench  mark  ou 

U.  S.  0«ol.  Surv.,  ISth  Ann.  Kept.,  Fart  II,  pp.  595-617,  1^  , 
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the  old  light-house  iu  Charlotte  vaa  then  18.53L  feet  above  a  certain 
poiiitoii  the  MaBoniuTempleinSacketts  Harbor.  Id  1S96  the  measure- 
ment was  repeated,  and  the  difference  foaod  to  be  18.470  feet,  the  point 
at  8acketts  Harbor  having  gone  ap,  as  compared  to  the  point  at  Char- 
lotte, O.OCl  foot,  or  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Similarly  it  was 
found  that  between  1868  and  1895  a  point  in  Port  Colborne,  at  the  head 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  as  compared  to  a  point  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rose 
0.239  foot,  or  nearly  3  inches.  Between  1876  and  1896  a  point  at  Port 
Austin,  Michigan,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  BnroD,  as  compared  to  a  point 
in  Milwaukee,  on  the  Hhore  of  Lake  Michigan,  rose  0.137  fioot,  or  1^ 


I  ixnliMea  areiuirked  hy  full  Unci.    BrokoD  linea  ihov  the  palnof  auilani 


inches;  and  in  the  same  perio<l  a  i>oint  in  Escauaba,  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Michigan,  as  compared  to  the  same  point  in  Mil waukee^ rose 
0.161  foot,  or  about  2  inches. 

There  is  no  one  of  these  determiiiatioos  that  is  free  from  doubt; 
buildings  and  other  structures  on  which  tlie  benches  were  marked  may 
Lave  settled,  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  earlier  leveling, 
when  there  was  no  thought  of  subjecting  the  results  to  so  delicate  a 
test,  and  there  are  various  other  possible  sources  of  error  to  which  no 
checks  can  be  applied;  but  the  fact  that  all  the  measurements  indicate 
tilting  in  the  direction  predicted  by  theory  inspires  confidence  in  their 
verdict.  This  confidence  is  materially  streDgthene<l  when  the  numerical 
results  are  reduced  to  a  common  unit  and  compared. 
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The  statioDH  of  the  several  pairs  are  at  difl'ereut  distauces  apart,  the 
directions  of  the  lines  cooaecting  theui  make  various  angles  with  the  the- 
oretic direction  of  tilting,  and  the  time  iut«rvals  separatiug  the  meas- 
aremente  are  different.  To  reduce  the  results  to  common  terms,  1  have 
computed  from  each  the  rate  of  tilting  it  implies  in  the  theoretic  direc- 
tion, S.  27°  W.  Id  the  sixth  column  of  the  precedinff  table  the  rate  is 
expressed  as  the  change  in  relative  heightof  the  ends  of  a  line  100  miles 
long  during  a  century. 

Oompared  in  this  way,  the  reeolts  are  remarkably  harmonious,  the 
computed  rates  of  tilting  ranging  only  from  0.37  foot  to  0.46  foot  per 
100  miles  per  century;  and  in  view  of  this  harmony  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  boildings  are  firm  and  stable,  that  the 
engineers  ran  their  level  lines  with  accuracy,  that  all  the  various 
possible  accidents  were  escaped,  and  that  we  have  here  a  veritable 
record  of  the  alov  tilting  of  the  broad  lake-bearing  plain. 

The  computed  mean  rate  of  tilting,  0.42  foot  per  100  miles  per  cen- 
tury, is  not  entitled  to  the  same  conUdence  as  the  fact  of  tilting.  Its 
probable  error,  the  mathematical  measure  of  precision  derived  from 
the  discordance  of  the  observational  data,  is  rather  large,  being  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  quantity  measured.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  general  rate  of  tilting,  which  may  or  may  not  be  uniform 
for  the  whole  region,  falls  between  0.30  and  0,55  foot. 

While  the  credit  of  formulating  the  working  hypothesis  or  geologic 
prediction  which  has  thus  been  veri&ed  by  ueasnrement  belongs  to 
Spencer,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  modem 
differential  earth  movement  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  was  announced 
much  earlier  by  O.  K.  Stuntz,  a  Wisconsin  surveyor.  In  a  paper  com- 
municated to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1869,  he  cites  observations  tending  to  show  that  in  1852-53  the  water 
of  Lake  Superior  stood  abnormally  high  at  the  west  end,  while  it  waa 
unusually  low  at  the  east,  and  he  infers  that  the  laud  is  not  stable. 

The  geographic  effects  of  the  tilting  are  of.  scientific  and  economic 
importance.  Evidently  the  height  of  lake  water  at  a  lake's  outlet  is 
regulated  by  the  discharge  and  is  not  affected  by  slow  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  the  basin,  but  at  other  points  of  the  shore  the  water 
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advauces  or  retreats  as  the  basin  is  tipped.  Consider,  for  example, 
liake  Superior.  Ou  the  map  {fig.  7)  a  line  has  been  drawu  through  the 
outlet  at  the  head  of  St.  Marys  Biver  in  s  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  tilting.  All  points  on  this  line,  called  the  isobase  of  the 
outlet,  are  raised  or  lovered  equally  by  the  tilting  and  are  unchanged 
with  reference  to  one  another.  All  iminta  southwest  of  it  are  lowered, 
the  amount  varying  with  their  distances  from  the  line,  and  all  points  to 
the  northeast  are  raised.  The  water,  always  holding  its  snrfikce  level 
and  always  regulated  in  volume  by  the  discharge  at  the  outlet,  retreats 
from  the  rising  northeast  coasts  and  encroaches  on  the  sinking  south- 
west coasts.  Assuming  the  rate  of  tilting  to  be  0.42  foot  per  100  miles 
per  century,  the  mean  lake  level  isrising  at  Duluth  6  inches  per  century 
-  and  falling  at  Heron  Bay  5  inches.  Where  the  isobase  intersects  the 
northwestern  shore,  whicbhappenstobeat  the  international  boundary, 
there  is  no  change 

Lake  Ontario  lies  altogether  southwest  of  the  isobase  of  its  outlet, 
and  the  water  is  encroaching  on  all  its  shores.  The  same  tilting  that 
enlarged  it  from  the  area  marked  by  the  dotted  line  of  fignre  2  is  still 
increasing  its  extent.  The  estimated  vertical  rise  at  Hamilton  is  6 
inches  per  centnry.  The  whole  coast  of  Lake  Erie  also  is  being  sub- 
merged, the  estimated  rate  at  Toledo  and  Sandusky  being  8  or  0  inches 
per  centnry. 

The  Isobase  of  the  double  lake  Huron -Michigan  passes  southwest  of 
Lake  Huron  and  crossea  Lake  Michigan.  All  coasts  of  Lake  Huron 
are  therefore  rising  as  compared  to  the  outlet,  and  the  consequent 
apparent  lowering  of  the  mean  wat«r  surface  is  estimated  at  6  inches 
per  century  for  Mackinac  and  at  10  inches  for  the  mouth  of  the  French 
Biver,  on  Georgian  Bay.  In  I^ke  Michigan  the  line  of  no  change 
passes  near  Manistee,  Mich.  At  Escanaba  the  estimated  foil  of  the 
water  is  4  inches  per  century;  at  Milwaukee  the  estimated  rise  is  5  or 
flinches,  and  at  Chicago  between  9  and  10  inches. 

These  slow  changes  of  mean  water  level  are  conoealed  from  ordinary 
observation  by  the  more  rapid  and  impressive  changes  due  to  variations 
of  volume,  but  they  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  planning  ot 
engineering  wnr'ks  of  a  permanent  character,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
place  where  their  iutlnence  is  of  moment  to  a  large  community.  The 
city  of  Chicago  is  built  ou  a  smooth  plain,  little  above  the  high-water 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  Kvery  decade  the  mean  level  of  the  water  is 
an  inch  higher,  and  the  margin  of  safety  is  so  narrow  that  inches  are 
valuable.  Already  the  older  part  of  the  city  has  lifted  itself  several 
feet  to  secure  better  drainage,  and  the  time  will  surely  come  when  other 
measures  of  protection  are  imperatively  demanded. 

Looking  to  the  more  .distant  future,  we  may  estimate  the  date  at 
which  the  geographic  revolution  prophesied  by  Spencer  will  oconr. 
f^ear  Chicago,  as  already  mentioned,  is  an  old  channel  made  by  the 
outlet  of  a  glacial  lake.     The  bed  of  the  channel  at  the  summit  of  the 
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pass  is  about  8  feet  above  tite  mean  level  of  Lake  Michigau  aud  5  feet 
above  tbe  highest  level.  lu  five  or  six  hundred  years  (assuming  the 
eetimated  rate  of  tilting)  high  stages  of  the  lake  'will  reach  tbe  pass, 
and  the  artificial  discharge  by  canal  will  be  aupplemeated  b;  an  inter 
mitteiit  natural  discharge.  In  one  thousand  years  the  discharge  will 
occur  at  ordinary  lake  stages,  and  after  fifteen  bundred  years  it  will  be 
continuous.  In  about  two  thousand  years  the  discharge  from  Lake 
Michigan-HuroD-Brie,  which  will  theu  have  aubst&ntially  tbe  same 
level,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  western  outlet  at  Chicago 
and  tbe  eastern  at  Buffalo.  In  twenty-five  hundred  years  tbe  Niagara 
Kiver  will  have  become  an  intermittent  stream,  and  in  three  thousand 
years  all  its  water  will  have  been  divert^sd  to  the  Chicago  outlet — the 
Illinois  Kiver,  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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THE  PLAN  OF  THK  EARTH  AND  ITS  CAUSHS.' 


By  J.  W.  Grbgory,  D.  i 


THE  YABIATIOKS  OP  TOPOQRAPHIC  POBH. 

Despite  the  extreme  variability  in  the  shapes  of  the  contiueuts  sud 
their  appareutly  capricioas  distributiou,  geofri^phers  of  all  ages  have 
believed  that  the  arrangement  of  land  and  water  ou  the  globe  is  based 
OD  a  regular  plan.  The  plan  can,  of  coarse,  only  be  recognized  in 
broad  outline,  for  the  shape  of  the  land  masses  depends  on  the  strno- 
ture  of  the  earth  forms,  which  vary  indefinitely.  Intricate  monntain- 
valley  systems  open  out  to  wide-dnng  rolling  prairie,  stoneless  alluvial 
flats  are  broken  by  the  crags  of  rock  ridges,  volcanic  cones  stand 
isolated  like  pyramids,  while  mountain  chains  ran  thousands  of  miles 
unbroken.  Such  contrasts  are  natural,  as  the  land  forms  are  the  result 
of  the  straggle  of  complex  forces  with  varying  powers  of  attack  against 
complex  rock  masses  formed  of  materials  having  varying  powers  of 
resistance.  Ooaat  lines,  for  example,  project  where  bard  rocks  repel 
the  surf,  where  rivers  deposit  alluvium  more  r)uickly  than  the  tide  can 
remove  it,  or  where  the  winds  baild  up  sand  dnnes,  whose  very  weakness 
disarms  the  waves.  Coast  lines  are  indeut«d  where  soft  beds  crumble 
under  frost  and  rain,  and  where  dominant  winds,  the  inset  of  an  ocean 
current,  or  an  nndulatiou  ou  the  sea  floor  directs  a  jet-like  stream  of 
water  against  the  shore.  Topographical  form  depends  on  so  many 
incalculable,  inconstant  fa«;tors  that  the  stages  of  Its  growth  are  often 
now  untraceable.  The  missing  links  of  geographical  evolution  are 
indeed  as  numerous  as  those  of  organic  evolution,  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents  is  invoked  by  geographers  to  explain  difiiculties  analogous 
to  those  for  which  nataralists  appealed  to  the  doctrine  of  special  crea- 
tion. But  unexplained  differences  in  the  geographical  unib^  no  more 
disprove  an  orderly  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  continents  than  the 
existence  of  isolated,  unexplained  groups  of  animals  is  iktal  to  Dar- 
winism, Such  topographical  difi'erences  are  of  net^ondary  importance 
iu  contrast  to  the  numerous  cotiicideuces  and  repetitious  of  the  same 
essential  form  among  the  geographical  units.    Geographers  acconlingly 

'  Be*d  at  the  Boyol  Qeographical  Society,  Jsauarf  23, 1S99.  From  The  Qeogmph- 
ical  Jonrual,  No.  3,  Hori'h,  1899,  Vol.  XUI,  pp.  225-351. 
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have  believed  tbat  tliere  is  a  hidden  continental  symmetry  wbicb,  when 
discovered,  will  explain  the  law  that  has  determined  the  disCribntion 
of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 

This  idea  dates  from  the  dawn  of  geographical  science.  The  early 
classical  geographers  noticed  how  the  seas  radiated  from  the  Levantine 
area,  and  opened  to  a  broad,  boundless  ocean.  They  accordingly 
described  the  land  of  the  globe  as  an  island,  floating  on  a  vast  snrronnd- 
iug  sea,  whence  channels  converged  toward  the  hub  of  the  classical 
universe.  This  radial  plan  reappears  in  the  mediieval  wheel  maps  in 
which  Jerusalem  was  accepted  as  the  center  of  the  world,  whence  the 
main  geographical  lines  radiat«d  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

These  systems  fell  forever  on  the  discovery  of  America,  which  could 
not  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  radial  plan  by  even  the 
ingenioua  devices  of  mediieval  cartographers.  Later  on  came  an  even 
worse  blow.  Geologists  showed  that,  instead  of  the  land  areas  being 
fixed  and  immutable,  they  are  really  more  tickle  and  less  enduring  than 
the  sea.  The  distribution  of  land  is  therefore  constantly  changing, 
owing  to  local  variations  in  its  level.  The  discovery  of  this  truth 
seemed  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  any  possible  earth  plan.  Indeed, 
Lyellism,  with  its  essential  doctrine  of  the  alternate  elevation  and 
subsidence  of  the  land  under  the  agency  of  local  causes,  seemed  incon- 
si8t«nt  with  the  existence  of  any  general  canse  governing  the  geo- 
graphical evolution  of  the  globe  as  a  whole. 

But  a  truer  appreciation  of  this  later  knowledge  did  not  confirm 
these  first  deductions.  America  is  now  used  as  the  typical  or,  to  borrow 
a  biological  phrase,  the  schematic  continent.  And  when,  remembering 
the  probability  of  local  variations  in  land  level,  allowance  is  made  for 
them,  new  resemblances  are  revealed,  and  exceptions  that  once  were 
serioas  difficulties  are  removed.  For  instance,  the  oceans  all  end  in 
triangles  pointing  to  the  north.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Paoiflo,  the 
two  sections  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  aud  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Atlantic  alone  is  broadly  open  at  its  northern  end.  But  Scotland 
and  Iceland  are  connected  by  a  submerged  ridge,  which  is  said  to  be 
capped  by  a  line  of  old  moraine.  If  this  ridge  were  raised  to  sea  level/ 
the  Atlantic  would  conform  to  the  general  rule  by  tapering  northward 
to  a  point  between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Similarly  with  the  land  masses.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  resem- 
blance in  sliape  between  the  Old  World  and  the  Kew.  But  the  Old 
World  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  band  of  lowland,  which  extends 
southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Oaspiaii,  and  northward  f^m 
the  Arabian  Sea  np  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  is  evidence  to  show  tbat 
the  sea  recently  coveretl  these  northern  lowlands  and  occupied  the 
Persian  depression ;  while  somewhat  earlier,  in  Miocene  times,  the 
intervening  ridge  was  also  submerged.  Kestore  these  conditions,  and 
the  continents  would  occur  as  three  meridional  belts,  each  broken 
across  by  transverse  Mediterranean  seas,  viz,  ^orth  and  South  America 
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Bv|iiimted  by  tlie  Caribbean  depresBion;  Eui'o|>e  iiiid  Africa  (the 
Earafrica  of  Professor  Lapworth)  separated  by  the  Mediterranean; 
Asia  and  Aastralasia  divided  by  the  Malaysian  folds. 

Hence  the  oscillating  character  of  the  land,  which  appeared  fatal  to 
the  old  faith  in  an  earth  plan,  helps  to  Justify  it,  now  that  oceanog- 
raphy and  geology  have  shown  ns  how  much  to  allow  for  the  obscariog 
action  of  these  changes  of  level. 

But  it  is  inadvisable,  in  attempting  to  esplain  the  existing  plan  of 
the  earth,  to  introduce  any  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  For,  although  a  geologist  may  have  no  doubt  about  such 
assumed  changes,  he  can  not  expect  geographers  to  have  an  equal 
faith  in  them,  or  even  to  take  much  interest  in  a  world  thus  niotlified. 
The  geographer  is  voncenied  with  the  existing  arrangement  of  the 
world,  and  not  with  the  more  or  leas  problematical  plans  of  former  ages. 
The  introduction  of  earlier  and  more  primitive  geographical  systems, 
though  it  would  simpliiy  the  question,  is  unnecessary,  since  the  exist- 
ence of  a  present  earth  plan  is  clearly  re\'ealed  by  three  striking  facta. 

OEOdEAPHICAL  MVMMETRV. 

Two  of  these  facts  are  stated  in  every  geographical  text-book. 
They  are  evident  on  the  most  casmil  examination  of  a  maj).  The  first 
is  the  concentration  of  land  in  the  Northern  and  of  sea  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  second 
is  the  triangular  shape  of 
the  geographical  units. 
The  continents  are  trian- 
galar,  with  the  bases  to 
the  north.  The  oceans 
are  triangular,  with  the 
bases  to  the  south.  Ac- 
cordingly the  land  forms 
sn  almost  <^ompIete  ring 
round  the  North  Pole,  and 
from  this  land  ring  three 
continents  project  south- 
ward.    The  oceans  form  ptg.i. 

a    continuous     ring    round        IIAPOrTHIWOEIJ),BH0W[NOTHE   DlBrBIBL-riOMOI-illTtPOlUL 

the  South  Pole,  and  fiUm  *""'** 

it  three  oceans  project  northward  into  the  angles  between  the  conti- 
nents. The  belts  of  sea  and  land  are  fixed  on  the  earth's  axis  like  a 
pair  of  cogwheels  with  interlocking  teeth.  These  two  belts  may  be 
referred  to  as  tiie  northern  land  belt  and  sontbern  oceanic  belt. 

The  third  striking  feature  in  the  earth's  physiognomy  is  less  con- 
spicuous, but  is  even  more  significant.  It  is  known  as  the  antipodal 
arrangement  of  oceans  and  continents.  It  is  most  easily  recognisted 
by  examination  of  a  globe;  but  it  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  a  plain 
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map.  Tlie  antipoiies  of  a  point  in  tbe  center  of  tbe  coDtiuent  uf  Nortii 
America  occurs  in  tlie  iDdiao  Ocean;  and  if  we  mark  on  a  map  tbe 
antipodes  of  all  tbe  points  in  North  America,  we  ehonld  find  tbat  tbe 
whole  of  tbat  contioent  is  exactly  antipodal  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 
Similarly,  tbe  elliptical  mass  of  Europe  and  Aflrica  is  antipodal  to  tbe 
central  area  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean ;  tbe  comparatively  amall  coatioent 
Anstralia  is  antipodal  to  tbe  comparatively  small  basin  of  the  Nortb 
Atlautic;  tlie  South  Atlantic  corresponds — tbougb  less  exactiy — to  tlie 
eastern  half  of  Asia;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  precisely  antipodal  to 
tbe  antarctic  land. 

These,  then,  are  tbe  three  fundamental  facts  in  tbe  existing  plan  of 
the  globe.  Our  main  problem  is,  Wby  are  tbe  geographical  elements 
tbas  shaped  and  tbns  distributed  1 

THE  SABTH'S  OONCENTBIO  SHELLS. 

It  simplifies  tbe  statement  of  the  problem  to  remember  that  the 
earth  consists  of  three  parts:  There  is  tbe  vast  unkuowu  interior,  or 
"  ceil trosjih ere,"  concerning  which  physicists  have  not  come  to  any 
unanimous  decision,  some  saying  that  it  is  throughout  solid  and 
rigid,  others  tbat  it  is  partly  fiuid,  and  others  again  that  it  is  partly 
gaseous.  This  interior  mass  is  inclosed  by  a  shell  fwmed  of  two  layers, 
the  solid  crust,  or  " litbospbere,"  and  the  oceanic  layer,  or  "hydro- 
sphere." It  is  possible  that  at  first  tbe  two  layers  of  tbe  shell  were 
regular  and  nnlform,  in  which  case  the  whole  world  was  oorered  by  a 
universal  ocean ;  but  before  the  dawn  of  geological  history  this  arange- 
ment  Lad  been  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  the  lithosphere.  Dry  land  appeared  at  the  areas  of  eleva- 
tion,and  tbe  waters  gathered  together  into  tbe  intervening  depressions. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
globe  is  the  problem  of  the  distribntion  of  irregularities  in  tbe  surface 
of  tbe  lithosphere.  We  are  accordingly  at  once  bronght  face  to  face 
with  tbequestiou.  When  were  tbe  existing  irregnlarttics  madet  If,a8 
many  authorities  say,  these  depressions  date  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  earth's  history,  and  have  lasted  unchanged  in  (wsition  tiironghont 
geological  time,  then  we  are  thrown  back  uiH>n  some  cause  which 
acted  when  the  earth  was  in  its  iufaDCy,  In  that  case  the  question  is 
astrononiicul  and  physical,  instead  of  geological  and  geographical. 

PBBGBOLOGICAL   OBOOEAPHY. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  solve  the  question  astronom- 
ically, of  which  the  most  important  is  tbat  of  Prof.  Q.  U.  Darwin. 
According  to  bis  luminous  theory  the  tidal  action  of  the  sun  on  tbe 
visi-ous  earth  formed  two  protuberances  at  opposite  ]>oint8  of  tbe 
equator;  one  of  the  protuberances  broke  away  and  solidified  as  tbe 
moon,  which  revolved  round  the  earth  much  nearer  than  at  present. 
As  a  new  equatorial  protuberance  formed  tbe  moon  palleil  it  backward, 
thus  causing  a  series  of  wrinkles  in  the  earth'a  crust,  which  persist  iis 
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tlie  iiiaiii  structural  liues  of  tbe  coutiueuts.  Tlie»e  wrinkles  rau  at  first 
north  and  south  froui  the  equntor.  But,  owing  to  the  iiiood'b  strong 
pull  un  the  equatorial  girdle,  tins  part  of  the  earth  would  teud  to  revolve 
more  slowly  thau  the  polar  regions.  Henee  the  primitive  wrinkles  were 
deformed;  instead  of  being  meridioual  in  directioD,  tliey  would  (reud 
northeasterly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southeasterly  in  llie 
southern  hemisphere.  Professor  Darwin  imints  oat  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  geographical  lines  oo  the  earth  ran  in  accordance  with  this 
plan,  fie  instances  the  eastern  coast  of  l^^ortli  America,  the  vestern 
coast  of  Europe,  part  of  the  coast  of  Uhina,  and  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  But,  with  characteristically  Darwinian  frankness,  he 
does  not  overpress  the  facta,  admits  that  the  resemblances  are  not  so 
convincing  ns  they  might  be,  and  that  some  coses — e,  g.,  the  western 
coast  of  ^ortb  America — are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  scheme. 
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Auotlicv  theory  that  attributes  the  formation  of  the  main  geographical 
lines  to  pregeological  iucident.s  is  given  in  a  paper  by  Triuz,  "Sur  les 
similitudes  que  presenteut  les  cartes  terrestes  et  Plau^taires,"  which 
elaborates  and  gives  an  astronomical  Itasis  to  ideas  previously  suggested 
by  Lowtbian  Ureen  and  Daubn'-e.  His  theory  is  that  the  northern 
jiart  of  the  earth  had  a  lower  angular  velocity  than  tiie  equatorial  and 
Honthern  regions.  Therefore  tbe  land  masses  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere were  gradually  pushed  forward  toward  tlie  cast.  The  line 
between  the  northern  retarded  hemisphere  and  the  southern  swilter 
hemisphere  is  the  great  line  of  weakness  and  fracture  that  runs  from 
the  CHribbcan  along  the  Mediterranean,  down  the  I'ersian  tiulf  and 
acrosa  Malaysia.  PriuK  has  drawn  a  map  (lig.  2}  showing  how  the 
main  geographical  lines  agree  with  his  assumed  lines  of  torsioii.       t  , 
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Tliiri  map  is  iuterestiug,  for  tUese  primitive  tursioii  wrinkles  muat 
have  been  formed  iti  the  same  period  as  Professor  Darwia's  primitive 
tidal  wrinkles.  It  is  sij^niflcant  that  the  lines  do  not  correspond.  The 
chief  geographical  lines  which  Darwin  claims  us  his  primitive  wrinkles 
are  inexplicable  on  Prfnz's  theory,  and  the  great  lines  which  Prinz 
claims  to  snpiwrt  his  wrinkling  are  opposed  to  those  of  Darwin.  The 
geographical  primitive  lioes  of  the  two  theories  art>  often  contradictory. 

A  third  theory  assigning  the  geographical  distribution  to  very 
ancient  canses  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Lapworth.  In  an- 
address  to  the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association  in  1S92, 
and  in  a  brilliant  lecture  on  "The  f^ce  of  the  earth,"  delivered  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  in  1894,  Lapworth  attributed  the  arrange- 
ment of  oceans  and  continents  to  an  intercrossing  series  of  primitive 
earth  folds.  The  oceans,  according  to  this  theory,  occupy  ancient  basins 
of  depression ;  and  the  continental  masses  are  domes  of  elevation. 

"The  surface  of  the  earth  orast  at  the  present  day,"  says  lapworth, 
"is  most  simply  regarded  as  the  surface  of  a  continnous  sheet  which 
has  been  warped  np  by  two  sets  of  nndulationa  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  *  ■  ■  The  one  set  ranges  parallel  with  the  equator, 
and  the  other  ranges  fh)m  pole  to  pole."  Professor  Lapworth  contends 
that  the  intersecting  of  two  simultaneous  orthogonal  sets  of  undulations 
explains  the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  continents,  the  triangular 
shapes  of  their  extremities,  the  diagonal  trends  of  their  shores,  and 
the  coarse  of  the  linear  archipelagoes.  In  some  interesting  diagrams 
he  suggests  why  the  intersecting  nodal  lines  which  mark  the  divisions 
between  tbe  areas  of  elevation  and  of  depression  should  coincide  with 
the  steep  slopes  that  separate  the  ocean  doors  and  the  continental 
])latformB;  and  why  the  existing  shore  lines  should  so  often  run 
diagonally  between  the  meridians  and  parallels. 

This  theory,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  also  attributes  the 
continental  forms  to  a  double  intercrossing  series  of  folds,  have  the 
advantage  over  the  astronomical  theories  of  more  detailed  agreement 
with  geographical  facts;  but  Professor  Lapworth  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  explained  what  caused  his  intersecting  folds.  Uin  theory  is 
accordingly  less  complete  than  the  others,  as  it  is  rather  a  statement 
of  facts  than  an  explanation  of  causes. 

These  suggestive  theories  are  open  to  one  objection  which  seems  fattd 
to  their  application  to  the  existing  geographical  plan.  We  shonld 
expect  from  them  that  the  main  geographical  structure  lines  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  should  be  either  symmetrically 
arranged  or  continuous  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  But  that  the  land 
systems  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  asymmetrical  is  tbe  most  glaring 
fact  in  geography.  It  may  be  urgeil  that  tbe  primitive  folding,  wrinkling, 
and  torsion  formed  a  symmetrical  or  continuous  land  system,  and  that 
the  asymmetrical  arrangement  is  due  to  later  movenienta.  In  that  case 
the  theories  are  geographically  inadequate,  because  they  ^ive  no  expla- 
nation of  how  the  existing  geographical  asymmetry  was  developed. 
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But  there  is  anotlier  and  BtiU  more  serious  objection  which  applies 
to  all  three  theories.  They  not  only  ezplaiu  too  little,biit  they  explain  too 
much.  The  primitive  lines  of  these  systems  often  coincide  with  features 
of  modei'n  development,  and  are  incoDBiBtent  with  the  old-establiBbed 
geo^apbical  arrangements.  For  instance,  Professor  Darwin  qnotea 
the  trend  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  Norway  as  in 
accordance  with  his  scheme.  Prinz  makes  the  primitive  line  here  nin 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  Darwin's  line;  and  geological  evidence  favors 
Prinz,  The  coast  line  from  Spain  to  Norway  is  almost  certainly  of 
modern  date,  while  the  lines  of  wrinkling,  both  Hereynian  and  Alpine, 
ran  transversely  to  the  direction  which  they  ongbt  to  have  followed  if 
dae  to  tidal  strain.  Moreover,  Professor  Darwin  quotes  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  as  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  but  that  t^oast 
is  parallel  to  a  line  of  primitive  wrinkling,  tor  there  is  an  Arcbean  pro- 
taxis  to  the  coast  ranges  and  Kocky  Mountains. 

Prinz's  torsion  wrinkles  are  no  better.  The  most  striking  case  of 
apparent  agreement  between  his  theory  and  geography  is  the  trend  of 
the  Andes  and  Bocky  Mountains.  Professor  Lapworth  also  lays  stress 
on  "  the  great  Eocky  Mountain-Andes  fold  •  •  •  the  longest  and 
most  continuous  cruat-fold  of  the  present  day."'  The  agreement  was 
important  so  long  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes  were  regarded 
as  a  single  mountain  aystem,  connected  into  a  continaoDs  line  by  a 
mountain  axis  running  north  and  south  across  Central  America.  But 
that  axial  mountain  chain  in  Central  America  is  a  myth.  Central 
America  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  ridges  which  run  east  nnd  west, 
and  not  north  and  sontb.^  The  watershed,  it  is  true,  runs  along  the 
Pacific  border,  but  that  is  due  to  a  movement  later  than  the  mountain 
ridgcB  which  are  thus  truncated.  The  continuation  of  the  Andes  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  not  in  North  America  or  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  Andes  and  the  mountain  system  of  the  Western  States  of  America 
are  essentially  distinct;  they  difl'er  in  every  important  respect,  geolo- 
gical structure,  geographical  characters,  and  dates  of  formation.  Any 
theory  which  assigns  the  Andes  and  the  great  mountain  series  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America  to  a  common  origin  is  thereby 
prejudiced,  instead  of  being  supported. 

These  three  theories  assign  the  earth  plan  to  a  venerable  antiquity; 
but  there  is  a  fourth  theory,  which  carries  it  back  to  an  antiquity  even 
more  venerable.  Lord  Kelvin  attributes  the  oceanic  and  continental 
areas  to  a  chemical  segregation  in  the  gaseous  nebnia  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  earth.    According  to  this  theory  "  Europe,  Asia,  Afiriea, 

'  The  term  "  Rooky  Mountains  "  ia  here  appareptlj  osad  for  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Coast  Kange  series  of  British  Columbia.  The  true  Bocky  Mountains  are  at  a  grp^t 
diatanc^e  (mngiug  np  to  1,000  miles)  Troin  the  Puoillo  coast,  the  truud  of  irhicb  they 
do  uot  delermiim, 

"E.  g.  the  Sierra  Caodela,  Cordillera  do  Dota,  Sierra  Chiriqal,  Sierra  Veragna, 
Cordillera  de  Sau  RIas,  etc. 
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America,  Australia,  Greenland,  and  the  Autafctic  coatinent,  aud  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Arctic  ocean  depths,  as  we  know  them  at 
present,"  were  all  marked  out  in  the  primeval  gaseous  nebula.  These 
gaseous  continents  condensed  to  liquid  coutinents,  marked  off'  from  the 
suboceanic  areas  by  chemical  differences;  and  these  liquid  cuntinents 
were  fixed  as  the  solid  continents,  heightened  by  shoaling  as  the  molten 
globe  and  its  last  lava  ocean  aolidified. 

That  theory  appears  probable  with  one  verbal  amendment— the  sab- 
Btitotion  of  the  term  "  archieau  blocks "  for  continents.    That  these 


archu'an  blocks — the  earth's  great  corner  stones — were  embryonicAlly 
outlined  by  chemical  segregations  in  the  molten  or  gaseous  stages  of 
tbe  earth  seems  probable.  But  these  arcbiean  corner  stones,  thongh 
the  foundations  of  the  continents,  are  not  the  continents.  Lord  Kel- 
vin's theory  suggests  no  explanation  why  chemical  segregatioDS  should 
have  assumed  the  shapes  of  the  continents,  so  that  his  explanation 
rests  on  an  unexplained  cause;  and  even  if  his  theory  be  amended  by 
application  to  the  archiean  blocks  Instead  of  to  the  continents,  the 
theory  is  geographically  insufiScient,  as  it  does  not  show  the  relation 
between  the  archiean  blocks  and  the  existing  continents. 


sdbvGoO^^lc 
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THE  PEBUANENCE  OF  CONTINENTS. 

That  Lord  Kelvin's  nebalous  segregatioiis,  Professor  Darwin's  primi- 
tive wriiikliDg,  Sir  Jolin  Lobbock  and  Professor  Lapwnrth's  donble 
folds  are  all  true  oauHes  seems  probable.  What  is  doubtful  is  whether 
any  extensive  traceof  theinnfluence  can  be  discerned  in  the  present  dis- 
tributlou  of  land  and  water.  A  map  of  the  world  in  early  Cambrian 
times  might  show  the  intlaeuceof  these  pregeological  incidents;  but 
their  geograpiiical  eftects  seem  to  have  been  obliterated  by  the  changes 
of  geological  times. 

Reference  to  such  changes  reminds  us  that  we  can  not  assume  their 
occurrence  without  considering  the  unending  controveri^y  as  to  the 
supposed  permanence  of  oceans  and  contiuents. 

There  are,  it  must  be  conceded,  many  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  permanence  liypothesis.  Many  of  the  last  gresit  mountain  foldings 
follow  the  liues  of  much  older  movements;  and  if  the  mountain  axes, 
the  "  backbones  of  the  ooutinents,"  have  occupied  the  same  positions, 
why  not  also  the  contiuents  molded  upon  themt  Again,  some  of  the 
great  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Andes,  run  parallel  to  the  nearest 
shore  line,  as  if  the  movements  that  formed  them  had  been  deHected 
by  the  ocean  basin. 

The  character  of  the  ocean  floors,  moreover,  suggests  that  they  have 
never  been  continental,  as  they  are  at  present  covered  by  deposits  not 
known  in  the  interior  of  the  continents,  and  as  tliey  are  supported  by 
material  much  heavier  than  that  which  forma  the  foundations  of  the 
continents. 

These  arguments,  however,  are  not  conclusive.  Great  earth  move- 
ments of  one  date  often  cut  obliquely  and  transversely  across  those  of 
earlier  periods.  Thus  the  old  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  move- 
ments of  France  and  Spain  have  been  cut  across  by  the  east  and  west- 
ern movements  of  the  I'yrenean-Alpine  system.  Mountain  ases  have 
not  always  been  deflected  by  or  limited  by  existing  ocean  basins.  Thus 
the  north  Atlantic  basin  cuts  directly  across  the  old  Hercynian  moun- 
tain chains,  which  may  at  one  time  have  extended  across  ihe  whole 
Atlantic  channel.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  three  lines  of  evidence. 
Thus  in  northwestern  France,  and  in  the  south  of  the  British  Isles,  there 
is  a  series  of  ranges  trending  north  of  vest  which  is  cutoH'  abruptly 
by  the  Atlautic  slope.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic  in  New- 
foundland there  re  a  similar  series  of  truncated  ranges  formed  at  the 
same  age  as  those  of  western  Europe,  and  having  the  same  trend. 
Bertrand  maintains  (1S8T)  that  the  resemblance  between  the  opposite 
monntain  series  is  so  striking  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  parts  of 
one  mountain  system,  of  which  the  central  part  has  been  sunk  below 
the  Atlantic.  The  well-known  telegraph  plateau  on  which  the  cables 
rest  may  mark  the  Bit«  of  this  sunken  land.  Pahcontological  evidence 
also  supi>orts  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  by  subsidence;  for  a  shal- 
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low  water,  sabtropical,  niaTioe  fanna  ranged  from  the  Metliterraaean 
to  the  Caribbean,  and  vau  only  bave  crossed  along  a  belt  of  shallow 
water  in  tropical  or  subtropical  latitndee.  Direct  evidence  of  tlie 
exJBteuce  of  Bballov  water,  continental  deposits  of  the  age  required  is 
given  by  the  Azores,  which,  although  now  separated  from  Iiuro|>e  by 
n  deep  depression,  contain  shallow  water  deposits  with  fossils  of  the 
Mediterranean  fauna. 

Thus  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  Atlantic,  in  its 
present  form,  is  of  no  great  geological  antiquity,  and  Suess's  theory  of 
its  origin  continually  gainn  stronger  support.  Similar,  though  less 
complete,  evidence  shows  that  the  other  ocean  basins  bave  been  broken 
up  aJong  certain  lines,  and  empbatically  denies  their  entire  permanence 
throughout  geologioal  times. 

£lie  de  beauhont'b  "pehtagonal  reseau." 

Hence,  if  the  ocean  basins  were  not  formed  pregeologically,  but 
have  grown  from  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  long  ages 
of  geological  time,  then  we  must  seek  for  a  cause  that  has  acted  con- 
tjimously  and  is  acting  to-day.  A  more  permanent  cause  is  sap|Jied 
by  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust,  ai,  the  globe  gradually  cools. 
Since  the  cold,  hard  crust  is  less  plastic  than  the  hotter  interior,  it  is 
necessarily  crumpled  as  it  is  forced  into  a  smaller  space. 

This  idea  is  well  known,  as  it  has  been  invoked  by  geologists  to 
explain  the  formation  of  folded  mountain  chains.  That  the  mountain 
systems  of  the  world  were  formed  by  this  agency  is  improbable;  but  it 
is  perhaps  still  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible.  For  Prof.  O.  H. 
Darwin  has  suggested  that  the  contractility  of  the  rocky  crust  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  Beade's  level  of  no  strain 
may  lie  much  deeper  than  was  at  first  thought. 

That  secular  contraction  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  great  fold-moun- 
tain systems  is  however  less  widely  believed  by  geologists  than  it  once 
was;  but  it  may  have  an  important  influence  in  determining  their 
direction.  The  trend  of  the  great  chains  of  fold  mountains  is  to  iis  a 
significant  question,  because  there  is  much  truth  in  the  phrase,  pro- 
verbial since  its  use  in  1682  by  Burnet  in  his  "Theory  of  the  earth,** 
which  describes  the  mountain  chains  as  the  "  backbones  of  the  conti- 
nents." The  first  geological  attempt  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  earth 
wtia  based  on  this  belief.  The  author  of  this  system  was  the  French 
geologist  ftlie  de  Beaumont,  whose  theory  of  geomorphogeny  was  stated 
at  length  in  his**  Notice  sur  les  systeniesdemontagnes"  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1852).  This  famous  theory  was  based  on  a  correlation  of  the  mountain 
chains  by  means  of  their  orientation.  Clie  de  Beaumont  accepts  the 
view  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  thin  rigid  crust  surrounding  a  fluid, 
solidifying  interior.  The  crust  being  thin,  it  necessarily  collapses  as 
the  internal  mass  contracts.  lie  assumes  that  these  collapses  occur  at 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  at  these  collapses  the  crust  is  broken  along 
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lines  of  weakness,  whit^h  are  crompled  np  into  mountain  chains.  Fie 
assumes  tliat  for  practical  pariMses  the  earth's  crust  may  be  biken  as 
homogeiieons;  henve  that  thu  fracturesof  the  crust  would  be  regularly 
dlHirihuted,  and  those  of  sut-ceusive  periods  would  cross  one  another 
along  the  lines  of  n  regular  symmetrical  network. 

Among  the  regular  simple  geometrical  forms  that  known  as  the 
)>enttigonal  dodecahedron,  which  is  inclosed  by  twelve  equal  regalur 
pentagons,  possesses  an  exceptionable  degree  of  bilateral  symmetry, 
i,  e.,  it  can  be  cut  into  e.\a«rtly  similar  halves  ia  an  nnusuiilly  large 
naniber  of  directions.  Sections  along  any  of  the  edges  ol  any  of  the 
pentagons  and  through  the  center  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron 
divide  it  into  equal  and  similar  halves.  So,  also,  do  sections  from  the 
center  of  the  pentagons  to  any  of  the  angles,  and  likewise  sections 
across  the  pentagons  from  alternate  angles.  Each  fat^e  of  a  i>entagooal 
dodecahedron  may  therefore  be  divided  by  fifteen  planes  of  symmetry. 

A  sphere  may  be  described  upon  the  pentagonal  ilodecahedron,  so 
that  all  the  corners  (or,  to  use  the  correct  term,  solid  angles)  occur  in 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  By  joining  the  corners  by  lines  the  sphece 
is  marked  off  into  twelve  spherical  iientagous,  which  possess  the  same 
amoDut  of  symmetry  as  the  plane  pentagons.  The  lines  where  these 
planes  of  symmetry  cnt  the  surface  of  the  sphere  form  a  network  of 
spherical  triangles.  Such  a  network  £lie  de  Beaumont  called  his 
pcntiigonal  network,  and  he  nsed  it  in  the  following  way:  He  studied 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  world,  and  by  elaborate  calculations  showed 
their  relative  directions  at  a  few  loealities  which  he  chose  as  centers  of 
comparison.  He  found  that  many  mountain  ranges  have  the  same 
orientation  and  that  others  cross  the  first  set  at  definite  regular  angles. 
The  directions  of  the  different  sets  of  monntain  ranges  coincide  with 
the  lines  of  his  pentagonal  network.  £lie  de  Beaumont  claimed  that 
the  mountains  whose  directions  are  parallel'  were  formed  at  the  same 
dat«.  Successive  mountain-forming  movements  raised  chains  parallel 
to  difl'erent  edges  of  the  network,  and  thus  the  intersecting  mountain 
lines  of  the  woild,  and  consequently  the  forms  of  the  continents,  were 
determined. 

l^lie  de  Beaumont  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  striking  coinci- 
dences between  important  geographical  lines  'and  bis  pentagonal  net- 
work. Thus  the  Mediterranean  volcanic  axis,  passing  through  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  Etna,  and  Teneriffe,  is  parallel  to  the  Alpine 
chain  and  at  right  angles  to  the  circle  through  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Ice- 
land, and  the  Sandwich  Isles.  He  was  able  to  show  a  close  geometrical 
relationship  between  those  lines  and  the  line  of  the  Andes,  with  the 
pentagon  that  covers  Euroiie.  That  the  earth  is  traversed  by  great 
intersecting  lines  is  undeniable.  E.  g.,  Danbrt^e  showed  that  the  valley 
system  of  northern  France  follows  a  Hue  of  rectangular  fractures,  which 

'  ForexplaDUtioDaiidJnsciBcatioD  orthio  aaeof  tbe  word  "pars11i;l,"'v»  llopkius, 
"  Praaid.  Addr«M,  Qool.  8oc.,"  Quart.  Joar.  Geol.  Sac,  Vol.  ]X,  p.  xi:ii. 
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he  called  diaclasea.  The  directions  of  the  Greenland  fiords  is  dater- 
mined  by  a  similar  series  of  interaecting  diaclastic  fractures.  Bercrand 
bas  sliown  that  the  movenieiits  in  the  Paris  Baain,  the  North  Sea,  and 
English  Channel  have  followed  a  double  Bet  of  orthojEroual  intersecting 
lines. 

But  that  the  fracture  lines  or  lines  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust 
should  intersect  more  or  les8  rectangularly  is  natural  on  any  theory 
of  tlieir  formation.  And  such  coinci- 
dences as  those  |>ointed  out  by  I^lie  de 
Beaumont  in  snpitort  of  his  system  are 
inevitable  in  so  crumpled  a  globe  as 
ours,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to.be  convincing,  es)>ecially  in 
face  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  facts  of  geography  and  Slie 
de  Beaumont's  elat>orate  artificial  sys- 
tem. His  theory  could  only  be  applied 
to  a  symmetrical  world ; '  in  a  dodeca- 
hedron the  opposite  faces  are  always 
similar  and  parallel;  in  iSlie  de  Beau- 
mont's network  the  antipodal  areas  are 
always  similar.  Bnt,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  plan  of  the 
world  is  that  opposite  areas  are  dis- 
similar. In  crystallograpbic  language, 
the  lithosphere  is  bemibedral,  not  hole- 
hedral,  and  no  scheme  based  ou  a  holo- 
hedral  form  will  serve.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle  that  led  to 
the  next  great  advance. 

THE  TETRAHEDBAL  THEORY. 

I^lie  de  Beaumont's  scheme  is  now 
mainly  of  historic  interest,  though  Lef- 
ort's  recent  map  of  the  Nivernais  shows 
that  it  is  still  used  as  a  working  hypoth- 
esis by  some  French  geologists.  But 
filie  de  Beaumont's  theory  marked  an 
epoch  in  this  subject,  for  it  led  to  the 

system  of  Mr.  Lowthiau  Green,  which  far  better  meets  the  requirements 

of  the  case, 
This  system  was  founded  in  1875,  by  Mr.  Lowthian  Green,  in  a  work 

which  was  neglected  or  ridiculed  at  the  time  of  its  ap[>earance.    Like 

La  later  modiflcations  of  £lie  de  Beaamont's 
to  Ibe  more  tbaa  local  acoeptutee  of  the 
88  foldH  of  Bertrand. 


■This  objectioD  applisH  ftlao  to  varii 
principle,  HDcb  as  tlioee  of  Oweu,  ( 
illaclaBea  of  Danbri^e  or  oTtbofCODiil  ci 
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bis  predecessor,  Green  aaanmes  that  tUe  earth  is  a  spheroid  baaed  ou  a 
regular  geometrical  figure.  He  adopted  as  his  base  the  appareutly 
hopeless);  unsuitable  figure  of  the  tetrahedron,  vliich  is  cootaioed 
within  four  eqaal  similar  triangles.  This  form,  with  its  four  faces,  six 
sharp  edges,  and  four  solid  corners,  does  not  conform  to  the  ordinary 
conception  of  the  figure  of  the  globe.  Any  comparison  between  them 
looks  ridicalons.  But  if  w©  place  a  three-sided  pyramid  on  each  side 
of  the  tetrahedron,  its  proportious  are  nearer  those  of  a  globe;  and  if 
these  pyramids  had  elastic  sides,  so  that  they  could  be  blown  out  and 
the  fa<;es  thus  made  curved,  then  the  tetrahedron  would  become  sphe- 
roidal and  even  spherical.    ConTeraely,  if  a"  hollow  sphere  be  gradually 


exhausted  of  air,  the  external  pressure  may  force  in  the  shell  at  four 
mutoally  equidistant  points,  and,  by  the  flattening  of  these  four  faces, 
make  it  tend  toward  atetrahedral  form.  Kow  the  tetrahedral  theory  does 
not  regard  the  world  as  a  regular  tetrahedron  with  four  plane  faces.  It 
considers  that  the  lithoaphere  has  been  subjected  to  a  slight  tetrahe- 
dral deformation,  to  an  extent  indeed  only  faintly,  if  at  all,  indicated 
by  geodetic  measurements,  but  yet  easily  recognizable  owing  to  its 
Influence  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  As  the  centers  of  the 
flattened  faces  are  nearer  the  earth's  center  of  mass  than  the  edges,  the 
water  will  collect  upon  them.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  laud  to  that  of 
water  on  the  globe  is  as  2  to  5.  If  on  a  model  of  a  tetrahedron  we  color 
the  live-sevenths  of  the  surface  that  is  nearest  the  center,  the  colored 
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areas  vould  show  wliere  tlie  water  would  collect  if  tbe  earth  were  a 
stationary  tetrahedron.  Oq  tbe  upper  face  there  is  a  large  central  col- 
ored area  in  tbe  position  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  snrrouuded  by  a 
laud  belt,  fiom  which  three  pr^jectioDS  run  southward  dowu  the  three 
lateral  edges.  These  three  land  areas  taper  southward  to  a  point, 
below  which  is  a  complete  belt  of  sea.  Houtli  of  that,  agaiu  is  our 
fourth  projecting  coruet,  which  is  above  the  water  level,  and  is  the 
Antarctic  (Jontiiieiit.  So  that  on  the  model  the  general  plan  of  the 
arrangement  of  land  and  water  is  identical  with  its  actual  distribution 
OD  the  globe.  For  the  land  occurs  as  three  triangular  equidistant  con- 
tinents, united  above  into  a  ring  and  tapering  southward;  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  water  iu  the  Southeru  and  of  land  in  tbe  Northern 
Hemisphere;  and  land  nnd  water  are  antipodal,  since  in  a  tetrahedron 
a  corner  is  always  opposite  a  flat  face. 

But  of  course  iu  the  earth  the  faces  are  not  Sat,  but  are  convex.  If 
the  flat  faces  be  replaced  by  projecting  pyramids  with  curved  faces,  so 
that  tbe  form  is  globular,  tlie  arrangement  of  land  and  water  remains 
the  same,  but  the  shore  lines  are  more  complex.  Green  has  shown 
what  the  shai>es  of  the  land  and  water  areas  would  be  iu  such  a  tetra- 
hedron. The  resemblance  between  his  diagrammatic  continent  and 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  between  his  ocean  and  either  the 
Pacific,  Indian  Ocean,  and  South  Atlantic,  is  very  striking. 

THE  TETBAHBDBAL  COURSE  OP   GEOGRAPHICAL   LIMES. 

The  agreement  between  tbe  facts  of  geography  and  the  letrabedral 
theory  goes  further.  The  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  meet  along  six 
edges,  which  sltould  be  lines  of  elevation  on  a  globe.  The  trace  of  the 
edges  of  a  tetrahedron  on  a  surrounding  sphere  form  a  circle  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  three  vertical  or  meridional  edges  meeting  at 
the  South  Pole.  In  the  earth  the  major  watersheds  have  exactly  this 
arrrangement.  The  great  watershed  of  Eurasia,  dividing  the  northern 
and  southern  drainages,  runs,  not  along  the  main  mountain  axis,  but 
far  to  tbe  north  of  it,  between  the  jiarallels  of  50°  and  60°.  The 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  ^orth  America  are  separated  by  a 
divde  along  the  same  latitude.  The  southern  watersheds,  instead  of 
following  the  lines  of  highest  mountains,  or  the  middle  line  of  the 
continents,  run  close  to  the  coast  lines;  the  three  watersheds  mark 
the  ttiree  vertical  tetrahedral  edges,  and  they  occur  at  almost  the  the- 
oretical distances,  120'^  apart. 

Similarly  with  the  mountain  chains.  As  Sir  John  Lnbbock  has 
pointed  out, "  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  we  have  chains  of  mountains 
running  east  and  west — the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  Himalayas, 
etc. — while  in  the  Southern  llemiKpberc  the  great  chains  run  north  and 
south— the  Andes,  tbe  African  ridge,  and  the  grand  boss  which  forma 
Australia  and  Tasmania."  That  is  to  say,  tbe  northern  mountains  are 
parallel  to  the  upper  edges  and  the  sonlhern  mountains  parallel  to  the 
meridional  edges  of  tbe  tetrahedron.  ^ 
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THB  CAUSE  OF  THE  TBTftAHEDEAL  PLAK. 
The  Statement  that  the  elevatioDS  of  the  lithosphere  are  tetrabedral 
iu  arraugement  is  oot  a  hypothesis,  but  a  simple  statement  of  geo- 
graphical fact.  Is  the  fact  a  mere  coiacideDcef  Ou  the  contrary,  there 
are  good  reasous  why  the  earth  shonld  acquire  such  a  tetraliedroid 
symmetry.  When  the  earth  solidified  it  would  (neglecting  the  iufln- 
euce  of  rotation)  have  contracted  into  a  spherical  shape.  It  would  have 
tended  to  acquire  thia  form  hecanse  the  sphere  is  the  body  which 
incloses  the  greatest  volnme  for  a  given  surface.  But  as  the  earth 
contracts  it  tends  to  acquire  a  shape  in  which  there  ie  a  greater  surface 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk.    Now,  among  the  regular  geometrical  figures 


with  approximately  equal  axe-s  the  t«trabedron  is  that  which  contains 
the  smallest  volume  for  a  given  surface.  Hence  every  hard-shelled 
body  which  is  diminishing  in  size,  owing  to  internal  contraction,  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  become  tt^'traliedral  in  form.  Fairboin'K  ex])eriments 
(quoteil  by  Green)  illustrate  this  tetrahedrul  collapse  for  short  tube^; 
and  that  it  is  considered  probable  by  some  geodists  is  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  E.  D.  Preston: 

"Nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  physicallaws  than 
that  the  earth  is  contracting  in  approximately  a  tetrabedral  form. 
Given  a  collapsing  homogeneous  spherical  envelope,  it  will  assume  that 
regular  ahni>e  wiiich  most  readily  disposes  of  the  excess  of  its  surface 
dimensions,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  shape  that  most  easily  relieves  the 
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tenfrential  strains ;  for,  wbile  the  sphere  is  of  all  geometrical  bodies  the 
one  with  a  minimum  surface  for  a  given  capacity,  the  tetrahedron  gives 
a  maximum  surface  for  the  same  condition.  Kxperiments  on  iroo 
tubes,  on  gax  bubbles  rising  in  water,  and  on  rubber  balloons  all  tend 
to  bear  out  the  assumption  that  a  homogeneons  sphere  tends  to  contract 
into  a  tetrahedron." 

THE  EARTH  A  OBOID. 

But  it  may  be  said  this  tetrahedral  theory  is  impossible,  because  we 
know  from  our  elementary  text-books  that  the  earth  is  not  tetrahedral, 
bnt  is  an  oblate-spheroid — that  is  to  say,  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at 
the  poles. 

The  oblate  spheriod  is  no  doubt  the  form  that  rotation  would  have 
caused  the  earth  to  assume  as  it  solidi&ed  if  the  earth  were  quite 
homogeneous.  But  the  earth  is  not  homogeneous;  it  varies  in  strength 
and  density,  and  an  noequal  load  on  the  earth  in  any  area  leads 
to  a  divergence  there  from  the  circular  shape.  It  is,  I  believe,  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  earth  is  flattened  laterally  at  the  equator 
as  well  as  at  the  poles.  Ihe  question  was  long  disputed  between  the 
astronomers,  who,  from  theoretical  considerations,  declared  what  the 
shape  of  the  world  ought  to  be,  and  the  geographers,  whose  measure- 
ments showed  what  the  shape  actually  was.  There  is  now  a  general 
agreement  that  the  geographers  were  right;  that  the  equatorial  section 
of  the  earth  is  elliptical,  similar  to  a  section  through  the  earth  passing 
across  the  poles.  The  earth  is  therefore  uot  a  true  spfaeriod,  and  it 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  uot  even  an 
ellipsoid,  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  bemii4pheresareunlike,andthe 
earth  is  therefore  shaped  like  a  peg  top.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways. 
It  is  a  well-known  property  of  the  ellipse  tliat  degrees  measured  along 
the  flatter  side  nre  longer  than  degrees  measured  near  the  sharper  end.  ' 
It  was  by  proving  that  a  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland  is  longer  thao  a 
degree  of  latitude  in  Ecuador  that  the  French  astronomers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  definitely  proved  the  earth's  flattening  at  the  poles.  lu 
coutiuuation  of  these  observations  La  Gaille,  in  1751,  measured  the 
length  of  a  degree  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  nieasuremente 
showed  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  also  flattened,  but  to  a 
difl'ereot  extent  than  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This  anomalous  result 
of  La  Caille's  was  conflrnied  and  exteuded  by  Maclear. 

The  inequality  of  the  two  hemispheres  htis  also  been  shown  by  the 
variations  of  gravity  in  the  two  hemispheres,  which,  as  it  is  more 
easily  tested,  has  been  more  widely  applied.  The  principle  is  simple. 
A  pendulum  swings  more  rapidly  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to  the  centor 
of  the  earth.  A  peiideluni  swings  more  slowly  on  a  mountain  top  than 
at  sea  level.  It  was  because  Bicber,  in  ICT^,  foiiud  that  a  clock  which 
kept  correct  time  in  Paris  lost  two  minutes  a  day  in  French  Guiana  that 
the  polar  flattening  was  first  suspected.  So  many  observations  have 
been  mode  that  maps  have  been  compiled  showing  the  vaiiatiOD  of  the 
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force  of  gravity  throngboat  the  globe.  Figure  6  is  a  copy  of  Stein- 
baaser's  map,  in  which  tlte  variation  of  gravity  is  illustrated  by  showing 
how  many  miUimetcrs  iuve  to  be  added  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
which  beats  seconds  at  the  equator  to  make  it  vibrate  at  the  same 
rate  elsewhere.  In  both  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  the 
second  beating  pendulum  has  to  be  steadily  lengthened  as  we  approach 
the  poles,  but  the  deviation  is  at  a  different  rate  tor  the  two  hemi- 
spheres.  The  surface  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  does  not  approach 
the  earth's  center  of  maHS  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
If  the  earth's  center  of  mass  is  at  its  geometrical  center,  then  the 
earth's  form  is  elongitted  southward  like  a  peg  top.  It  is  often  held 
that  the  earth's  center  of  mass  is  to  the  south  of  its  center  of  form, 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It 
is  held  that  the  water  is  piled  up  there  owing  to  the  greater  deniiity 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  peg-top 
elongation  is  all  the  greater. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  earth's  figure  is  still 
more  irregular  than  that  of  a  peg  top.'  Sir  John  Herschel,  although 
taking  the  astronomical  side  in  the  controversy,  aptly  stated  the  facts  in 
the  statement  that  "the  earth  is  earth-shaped."  Listing's  name  of 
geoid,  which  expresses  this  view,  has  now  supplanted  the  old  oblate 
spheroid  from  everything  except  the  text-books.  That  there  are  local 
deformations  in  the  earth's  shape  is  demonstrated  by  the  ditferences 
between  the  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  determination  of  posi- 
tions. Places  have  two  different  longitudes,  the  astronomical  lougitude 
obtained  by  astronomical  observations,  and  geodetic  longitudes  deter- 
mined by  terreStial  measurements;  the  difi'ereuces  are  often  consider- 
able. It  was  calculated,  e.  g.,  that  the  trigonometrical  and  astronomical 
determination  of  the  stations  used  in  the  delimitation  of  the  Caoadian 
and  United  States  frontier  should  have  agreed  within  40  feet,  or  0.4  of  a 
second  of  arc ;  but  the  average  error  was  more  than  five  times  as  great, 
and  ran  up  to  eighteen  times  as  much  as  it  should  have  been. 

Astronomical  determinations,  moreover,  are  often  uot  only  iucon- 
sistetit  with  geographical  measurements,  but  they  are  often  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  refined  estimations 
of  lougitude  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  is  the  series  undertaken 
by  the  "  K.  K.  topograph ische  militJir  lustitut"  of  Vienna.  To  insure 
accuracy  during  these  observations  the  most  elaborate  precautions 
were  taken.  Corrections  were  even  made  for  the  effect  of  the  doses  of 
quinine  whi  :h  the  astronomers  took  when  working  in  malarial  climates. 
In  one  of  the  seriesof  observations  the  diS'erenie  in  longitude  between 
Vienna  and  Milan  w:i8  determined  first  directly,  and  then  by  determin- 
ing the  did'erence  between  Vienna  and  Brescia  and  that  between 
Brescia  and  Milan.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  care  the  results  did  not 
tally.    The  sum  of  the  two  ditt'erences  was  uot  the  same  as  the  single 


'  As  I'rofoBgoT  Dkrwio  Bii|;KUHtH,  ]iotittU'8bapud  would  be  »  uore  coirect' 
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diSerence.  The  whole,  in  fact,  in  this  case  was  leas  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

To  astronomers  it  may  seem  an  unnecessary  vaste  of  time  to  devote 
so  much  to  proving  these  deformations  from  the  "  spheroid  of  reference." 
But  as  the  idea  is  less  familiar  to  geographers  and  geologists,  the 
insistence  of  this  deformation  may  not  be  aseless.  It  may  be  worth 
while  adding  a  quotation  from  Prof.  ('.  A.  Young,'  to  show  that  the 
spheroid  of  reference  is  only  aconvenient  assumption.  "  On  the  whole," 
says  Professor  Yoang,  "  astrouomers  are  disposed  to  take  the  ground 
that  since  no  regular  geometrical  solid  whatsoever  can  absolutely  repre- 
sent the  form  of  the  earth,  we  may  as  well  assume  a  regular  spheroid 
for  the  standard  surface,  and  consider  all  variations  ft'om  it  as  local 
phenomena,  like  hills  and  valleys." 

As  deviations  from  the  assumed  spheroid  of  reference  exist,  it  remaios 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  they  agree  in  position 
and  arrangement  with  the  theory  of  the  tetrabedral  deformation  of 
the  lithosphere. 

The  evidence  already  qnoted  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  and  the  elongation  of  the  latter,  is  geodetic 
proof  of  the  northern  flattening  and  the  autarctic  projection,  i.  e.,  of 
one  face  and  one  tetrahedral  corner. 

The  three  flattened  lateral  faces  and  three  projecting  vertical  edges 
are  snfQciently  demonstrated  by  the  three  great  oceans  and  the  land- 
lines  that  divide  them.  Practically,  all  the  theories  agree  npon  that 
point.  It  is  well  known  that  gravity  is  greater  than  was  expected  at 
most  oceanic  islands.  Lallemand  and  de  Lapparent  have  suggested 
that  this  is  due  to  those  islands  being  below  the  level  of  the  ordinarily 
accepted  figure  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  nearer  the  earth's  center  of 
gravity.^  Fisher  hits  suggested  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  hollow 
left  by  the  loss  of  the  material  which  forma  the  moon.  Faye  has 
explained  the  ocean  basins  and  the  greater  density  of  the  crust  below 
them  as  due  to  more  rapid  refrigeration  below  the  cold  oceanic  abysses. 
According,  therefore,  to  Faye,  the  rocks  below  the  oceans  contracted 
more  than  those  below  the  continents,  became  denser,  and  accordingly 
sank. 

Thus  from  all  points  of  view  the  three  oceans  represent  areas  of 
depression,  and  the  three  land  lines  of  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Australasia  mark  intervening  projections.  The  oceans  mark  the  low 
areas  in  the  lithosphere  as  obviously  as  the  bubble  of  a  spirit  level 
marks  its  higher  end;  and  they  give,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  triau- 
gnlar  lateral  HatteuiTig  of  the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

But  as,  on  the  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth,  such  lateral  fiatten- 

'  C.  A.  YoiiQg,  G<!Dcra1  Aatronom;,  p.  101.    1889. 

'Thiaexiilanatioii  io  inoileciaatA,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  deviation  of  the  pendo- 
laro  on  coast  linu  townrd  tbe  ocean.  Tlie  excess  vertloal  attractiou  of  th«  islands 
ban  been  explained  aa  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  ialaud  and  its  haae. 
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JDg  is  more  improbable  than  variations  alon^  the  axia  of  rotation,  let  us 
consider  whether  there  is  any  geodetic  proof  of  these  flattened  faces 
and  projecting  edges.- 

There  has  been  a  long  controversy  as  to  whether  Bessel's  or  Clark's 
ellipsoid  better  represents  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Clark's  figure  was 
the  later  to  date,  and  ia  generally  considered  as  the  more  exact. 
Elelmert  therefore  expresses  some  sarprise  that  the  gravitational 
observations  in  central  Europe  along  the  flfty-second  parallel  of  north 
latitude  agree  with  Bessel's  cnrve  better  than  they  do  with  Clark's; 
this  is  the  case  all  across  the  area  on  which  Bessel's  own  work  was 
done.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the  Volga  Basin,  the  gravity  line 
diverges  froni  Bessel's  curve  and  approaches  that  of  Clark.  The 
change  comes  dne  north  of  the  Enrafrican  meridional  edge.  The 
anomalies  are  at  once  removed  if  we  assume  that  both  ellipsoids  are 
locally  correct;  that  Bessel's  cnrve  is  true  for  Earope,  and  Clark's 
correct  for  Asia;  and  that  the  two  merge  into  one  another  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Enrafrican  tetrahedi^I  edge. 

On  the  tetrahedral  theory  there  ought  to  be  a  projection  north  of  this 
tetrahedral  edge.  And  gravity  determinations  show  a  great  deficiency 
in  gravity  in  western  Russia  in  an  appropriate  area  along  the  Volga 
Basin.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  have  been  queried.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  query  all  fact^  that  do  not  agree  with  theory,  and  the 
notes  of  interrogatiou  in  this  case  may  illustrate  that  tendency.  But 
oil  the  view  that  there  ia  an  upward  deformation  of  the  earth  in  this 
area,  the  anomalous  deficiency  in  gravity  observations  is  at  once 
explained. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  existence  of  a  Dormal  gravity  attraction 
at  Moscow  negatives  the  assumption  of  a  superficial  deformation,  bnt 
the  relative  excess  of  attraction  there  is  possibly  dne  to  the  outcrop  of 
Palieozoic  rocks,  of  greater  density  than  the  loose  sediments  of  the 
Russian  lowlands. 

Passiog  from  Russia  to  the  area  in  North  America,  where  the  next 
tetrahedral  corner  should  occur,  thereisanotfaer  area  of  de&cientgravity, 
which  may  also  be  due  to  that  area  being  a  tetrahedral  elevation.  The 
deficiency  is  explained  by  the  assumption  of  vast  subterranean  blocks 
of  very  light  material.  But  that  explanation  is  prohibited  in  the  Rus- 
sian case,  since,  as  Helinert  has  shown,  the  deviations  of  a  plumb  line 
from  the  vertical  are  iuconsistent  with  the  existence  of  such  blocks. 
In  reference  to  the  North  American  case  Helmert  has  remarked  that 
the  light  subterranean  blocks  mnst  descend  for  several  kilometers;  and 
Mendenhall  has  shown  that  no  reasonable  assumption  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  facts. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  geodetical  evidence  at  present 
available  proves  the  tetrahedal  theory,  for  accurate  data  are  not  yet 
available  for  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  earth  to  show  whether  the 
m^or  deviations  are  based  on  a  regular  plan ;  but  papers,  snch  as  that 
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of  Mr.  B.  D.  Preston,  ahow  that  geodesists  are  more  incliaed  to  regard 
the  theory  with  favor.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  geodesy  does  not  dis- 
prove the  hypothesis,  and  that  some  puzzling  geodetic  anomalies  receive 
a  simple  solution  if  the  theory  be  true. 

GEOLOGY  AND  THE  TETBAHEDRAL  COIGNS  AND  EDGES. 

Let  as  now  turn  to  geology,  to  see  if  its  evidence  as  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world  refutes  or  supports  tbe  theory. 

The  geological  evidence  ought  to  be  of  especial  valae,  as  we  should 
expect  it  to  determine  the  position'of  thetetrahedralcoignson  the  face 
of  the  earth.' 

If  the  tetrabedral  theory  be  tme,  the  four  tetrahedral  coigns  should 
be  areas  of  unusual  stability  and  streugth.  Comparison  of  tbe  three 
meridional  land  belts  shows  that  each  of  tbem  begins  in  tbe  north  with 
a  vast  block  of  Arcbtean  rocks.  The  Eurafrican  zone,  in  longitade  20° 
E.,  begins  with  tbe  block  occupying  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Lap- 
laud,  which  SneHs  has  termed  the  "  Scandinavian  schild."  It  is  an 
area  of  great  geological  antiquity,  which  bae  long  remained  above  sea 
level;  bands  of  marine  deposits  of  different  ages  sweep  ronnd  it,  but 
the  block  may  never  have  been  below  sea  level.  It  has  un(|nestionably 
remained  as  a  solid  impassive  block  which  has  dominated  the  whole 
geological  history  of  northern  Europe.  South  of  the  Scaudiuaviau 
coign  are  the  transverse  east  and  western  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Atlas,  with  the  Mediterraiieau  trough  between;  and  far  to  the  south 
we  have  tbe  old  plateau  of  Soutli  Africa. 

Let  lis  now  go  120°  westward  to  the  American  zone.  It  begins  witb 
another  block  ot  old  Archsvan  rocks,  forming  what  Sness  has  called  the 
"  Canadian  schild."  It  occupies  Canada,  Labrador,  and  most  of  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Bafitns  Land,  and  underlies  0-reenlaud.  Bands  of  marine 
deposits  surround  it,  but  it  has  perhaps  never  been  itself  below  sea 
level;  its  geological  age,  at  any  rate,  is  enormous.  South  of  tbe  North 
American  coign  we  have  again  a  pair  of  eant-west  mountain  chains, 
forming  tbe  highlands  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  separated  by  the  Carib- 
bean trough.  This  zone  also  ends  southward  iu  an  old  jdateau  resting 
on  Archii-an  rocks. 

Tbe  third  meridional  zone  repeats  the  same  characters.  It  begins 
with  a  block  of  Archaean  rocks,  for  which  we  may  speak  as  tbe  "Man- 
cburian  coign."  Sonth  of  this  coign  are  tbe  east  and  west  ridges  of 
Malaysia  and  the  depressions  parallel  to  them ;  and  south  of  that,  again, 
we  have  the  Archa-aii  plateau  of  Australia. 

The  three  mnin  land  axes  of  the  world  have  remarkable  resemblances 
in  structure,  and  they  present  three  equidistant  blocks  of  great  stability 
at  the  three  tetrabedral  corners.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  the 
"scbild  "  as  the  three  northern  coigns  or  corner  stones  of  the  earth. 

■  Tbey  were  assigned  tu  tlieir  genmetrii'dl  poKJtions  by  Oreen,  aail  in  the  intereHt- 
JDg  recent  tetrabedral  volcanic  map  of  M.  Micbel-Lery. 
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The  eiriBtence  of  these  massive  coigus'  at  the  three  tetrahedral  corners 
has  produced  oue  point  of  divergence  in  the  earth  plan  from  tlie  geo- 
metrical figure  of  the  tetrahedron.  The  existence  of  three  each  broad 
massive  blocks  naturally  strengthens  the  line  between  them;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  main  divide  in  the  northern  hemisphere  roDS  from 
coign  to  coigD.  The  tetrahedral  edges  would  naturally  be  lines  of 
weakness  and  of  movement;  but  in  the  nortberii  liemisphere  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  yielding  are  deflected  southward  by  the  stability  of 
the  band  supported  by  the  earth's  three  northern  coigus.  Hence  the 
great  baud  of  disturbances  ia  subtropical,  and  runs  ftom  the  Oarib- 
beau  to  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Malaysian 
Archipelago. 

In  the  case  of  the  vertical  edges,  however,  the  agreement  in  position, 
as  well  as  direction,  is  exact.  Precisely  below  the  three  comer  blocks 
thereare  three  lines  of  instability  coinciding  with  the  vertical  tetrahedral 
edges,  ilelow  theCauadian  cotgn  there  is  the  line  of  the  Andes  (longitude 
75°),  which  according  to  some  geologists  is  still  undergoing  elevation. 
Almost  120°  east  of  the  Andes,  and  below  the  Scandinavian  coign,  is 
tlie  Erythrean  rift-valley  (mean  longitude  40°),  in  which  some  of  the 
earth  movements  are  anquestionably  of  very  recent  date.  Again, 
nearly  120°  eastward,  and  due  south  of  the  Manchnrian  coign,  is  the 
recent  line  of  movement  represented  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia. 

The  main  mountain  system  of  the  world  corresponds,  then,  in 
direction  or  position,  or  in  both,  with  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron. 
The  mountain  lines  run  east  and  west  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  run  meridionalty  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — that  is,  always 
parallel  to  the  tetrahedral  edges. 

But  it  will  be  said  there  are  three  great  exceptions,  for  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  and  the  Kocky  Mountains  are  meridional 
instead  of  transverse,  and  that  they  therefore  contradict  the  scheme. 
The  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  The  existing  mountain  ranges 
date  from  two  main  periods  of  monntain-building — the  Upper  Gsenozoic 
and  the  Upper  Paleozoic.  The  Upper  Teitiary  system  includes  the 
Alps,  Andes,  Himalaya,  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  and  Atlas,  etc.  The  Urals, 
liocky  Mountains,  and  Appalachians  belong  to  the  Upper  Paleozoic 
system.  Before  we  can  say  whether  these  chains  confirm  or  refute  the 
tetrahedral  theory,  we  must  determine  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  at  the  time  when  they  were  made. 

^ow,  we  know  that  in  Upper  Paleozoic  times  one  land  fauna  and 
flora  ranged  round  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  Australia  to  India, 
and  thence  to  the  Cape  and  South  America.  Instead  of  there  having 
then  been  a  continuous  ocean  belt  separating  triangular  points  of  land, 
there  was  then  a  southern  land  belt,  which  was  supported  by  three 

'  The  BDggeation  of  the  word  "  coign  "  for  "  comer  "  I  owe  to  Mr.  L.  t'letcber,  to 
whom  I  am  iodebted  for  mach  helpful  advice.  Tbe  term  in  snitable,  »»  it  is  nsed  for 
s  priater'a  wedge  as  well  aa  for  tbe  comer  stoue  of  a  bouse. 
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great  equidist^aat  corner  atones,  the  Archtean  blocks  of  Soutti  Africa,  of 
Australia,  and  of  Patagonia  and  the  Patagonian  platform. 

What  the  South  Pole  was  doing  then  is  hidden  by  oar  deplorable 
ignorance  of  that  area;  but  there  is  evidence  that  to  the  south  of  this 
southern  laud  belt  there  was  a  cold,  ice-laden  sea. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  tbe  arctic  regions  at  the 
same  period.  At  the  present  time  the  mollusca  of  tbe  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Atlantic  belong  to  two  essentially  distinct  faunas.  But  in  Upt>er 
Paleozoic-TrJassic  times  one  fauna  occupied  both  regions,  aod  that 
fauna  moreover  extended  uninterruptedly  round  the  yortbem  Hemis- 
phere, aud  apparently,  along  certain  lines,  extended  some  distance  to 
the  south.  There  was,  iu  fact,  a  northern  ocean  belt,  which  apparently 
surrounded  a  cold  arctic  land.  The  distribution  of  land  aud  water 
was  then  on  the  same  plan  as  at  present,  but  with  land  and  water 
exactly  reversed.  There  were  two  opiwsite  interlocking  belts  of  land 
aod  sea,  tbe  former  based  on  tbree  Archivau  comer  stones,  the  latter 
projecting  toward  the  equator  between  three  Arcfatean  plateaux. 

Thus  the  plan  was  tbe  same  as  at  present,  but  the  conditions  were 
reversed.  This  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  mountain  chains  of  the  same 
period.  That,  also,  was  a  double  system.  There  was  a  subtropical 
mountain  girdle,  the  ruins  of  which  we  can  trace  right  across  tbe  Old 
World  from  Eastern  China  to  Western  Europe,  where  it  is  cut  oif  by 
the  Atlantic  slope.  And  projecting  meridionally  from  that  equatorial 
girdle,  opposite  tlie  three  coigus,  we  have  three  mountain  ranges 
rnuning  along  the  meridioual  edges.  These  are  the  XTral  Mountains 
(6U°  C)  north  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  South  African  voigq, 
the  Appalachians  (80°  W.)  north  of  the  western  part  of  the  old 
Fatagoninn  coign,  and  the  old  broken  axis  of  Kamtschatka  (160°  E.) 
north  of  the  coign  of  Australasia. 

DEFORMATION  AND  RECOVERY. 

Such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  flattened  faces  is  by  no  means 
improbable  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  globe.  In  tbe  case  of  a  stationary 
body,  a  tetrahedrul  deformation  once  begun  would  be  strengthened  by 
every  fresh  contraction.  But  owing  t«  tbe  world's  rotation,  the  tetra- 
h^dral  collapse  is  steadily  resisted,  and  cx>nfined  within  narrow  limits. 
Tbe  deformation  formed  by  one  period  of  slow,  quiet  contraction  may 
be  lost  on  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  at  an  epoch  of  great  crustal 
disturbance.  When  deformation  begins  again,  in  consequence  of 
renewed  contraction,  the  flattening  may  occur  elsewhere. 

This  hypothesis  of  tbe  alternation  of  periods  of  deformation  with 
periods  of  spheroidal  recovery  is  geologically  useful,  as  it  suggests 
au  explanation  of  a  certain  periodicity  in  geological  phenomena.  For 
instance,  the  latter  half  of  Paleozoic  time  may  have  been  a  time  of  slow 
tetrahedral  collapse,  culminating  in  an  instability  which  led  to  the 
great  mountain  movements  which  closed  the  Paleozoic;  then  followed 
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A  quiet  period  Of  slow  restoration  of  the  spliernidal  form,  ciiuaing  the 
series  of  inariiie  "tranagressioiis"  whicli  are  tlie  dominant  feature  of 
the  geological  hiBtory  of  tbe  Mesozoic  era. 

VBRTICAX.   RANGE  OF  DEFOBMATION. 

Keliictaiice  to  admit  the  i>088ibility  of  suvli  cbanges  is  rednced  when 
we  recollect  how  insignificant  are  the  differences  in  level,  when  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  earth.  The  nse  of  exaggerated  diagrams 
leads  to  unconscious  magniflcation  of  the  extent  of  the  polar  tiattening, 
and  of  the  difference  between  the  oontiueutal  summits  and  the  oceauic 

gpfttre  urUlnnit  Palat  tlatlealitg 
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depths.  The  study  of  larRe-scale  maps  lias  been  author- 
itatively recommended.  The  examination  of  true-scale 
curves  and  outlines  may  help  us  to  realize  the  actaal  con- 
ditiontt.  The  accompanying  figure'  shows  a  section  of 
the  earth's  crust  from  Stromboli  to  Vesuvius.  The  thick 
black  band  represents  the  section  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  line  a  b  marks  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic; 
the  upper  curve  shows  where  the  surface  would  he  if 
there  were  no  flattening.  The  lowest  lino  marks  the 
depthof  iinehundredth  of  the  eartVs  radius.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  zone  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  earth  is  shown 
on  lig.  7,  h,  which  is  a  sector  of  a  circle,  with  the  zone  of  a  shown, 
reiluce<l  to  its  true  relative  size.  The  i>olar  flattening  is  barely  recog- 
nizable, and  the  ditl'erence  between  sea  t>ottom  and  mountain  summit 
IK  marked  only  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  a  line. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  insignificance  of  the  deformations  re- 
quired; and  thatcru.stal  disturbance occnrs  much  deeper  than  the  layer 
with  which  the  tetrahedral  theory  is  concerned  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  estimated  center  of  origiu  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  lies  far 
below. 

This  diagram  also  serves  to  show  that  the  amount  of  contraction  in 
the  earth  necessary  to  allow  tetrahedral  deformation  is  very  small. 


'  Based  uii  Liuge'a  ErdpTofil. 
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This  is  important  because,  as  Lord  Kelvin  has  shown,  the  amonut  of 
coiitraction  allowable  during  the  later  stages  of  the  earth's  history  is 
very  limited.  But  geologists  have  the  authority  of  Piofessor  Darwin 
for  accepting  a  certain  amount  of  contraction.  "A  cooling  celestial  orb 
must  contract  by  a  perceptible  fraction  of  its  radins  after  it  has  consoli- 
dated," he  tells  as,  and  his  considerations  ■'  only  negative  the  hypothesis 
of  anylargecoDtractionof  the  earth  since  the  moon  has  existed. "  'And 
unlike  the  contraction  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  chains,  the 
theory  of  the  tetrahedral  deformation  of  the  lithospbere  requires  only 
a  small  amount  of  radial  contraction. 

Finally,  it  may  be  urged  that  even  snch  deformation  as  the  tetrahe. 
dral  theory  reqnires  is  impossible,  since  physicists  have  taught  us  that 
the  earth  is  rigid.  To  this  objection  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  that 
Lord  Kelvin's  rigidity  arguments  apply  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  its  crust;  they  deny  the  fluidity  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
do  not  prohibit  any  loctd  deformations  of  the  exterior  crust.  The  once 
prevalent  astronomical  belief  in  the  absolute  invariability  of  the  earth's 
shape  and  in  the  absolute  fixity  of  its  axis  of  rotation  (expressed, 
e.  g.,  by  Sir  J.  llerschel  in  1862)  no  longer  hinders  progress.  In  fiict, 
astronomers  tell  us  that,  instead  of  the  absolute  fixity  of  the  pole,  it 
now  shifts  its  position  to  an  appreciable  extent  under  the  influence  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  unequal  melting  of  the  polar  ice, 
and  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  on  the  Siberian  highlands.  These  move- 
ments of  the  pole  are  important,  because  they  are  taken  to  prove  a 
certain  elasticity  in  the  earth.  The  movements  demonstrated  by  actual 
observations  are  so  far  minut«;  but  they  at  least  allow  geologists  to 
say  that,  as  such  slight  causes  as  those  mentioned  produce  appreciable 
eflfects,  more  powerful  causes  acting  for  longer  periods  would  work 
greater  changes. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  old  belief  in  a  definite 
plan  of  the  earth  is  justified,  since  the  distribatton  of  land  and  water  on 
the  globe  has  been  determined  by  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  the 
elevations  and  depressions  in  the  sarface  of  the  lithospbere. 

This  tetrahedral  plan  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  (1)  a  northern 
land  belt,  surrounding  a  northern  ocean,  and  giving  otT  three  meridional 
land  lines,  which  ta|)er  southward;  (2)  the  southern  ocean  belt  sur- 
rounding a  south  polar  continent,  and  the  three  meridional  oceans;  (3) 
by  the  antipodal  position  of  land  and  water;  (4)  by  the  course  of  the 
main  watersheds  and  monntaiu  chains. 

It  is  held  that  this  arrangement  was  not  established  in  the  earth's 
infancy,  and  therefore  has  to  be  attribnted  to  some  agency  which  lias 
acted  throughout  geological  history. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  contracting  sphere  with  a  hard 
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crust  would  aadergo  tetrahedral  deformatiou,  and  the  evidence  of 
geodesy  shows  that  the  eartli  has  been  deformed  from  its  spheroidal 
foim.  Its  present  figure  may  be  defined  as  a  geoid,  which  has  been 
derived  from  a  spheroid  by  irregular  tetrahedroid  deform  aCiou. 

If  such  tetrahedral  collapse  be  granted  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  then 
the  existing  arraDgemeiit  of  oceans  and  continents  receives  a  natural 
explanation. 

The  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  se&s  in  the  past  may  be 
explained  as  dne  to  the  conflict  of  two  opposing  forces,  collapse  caused 
by  the  earth's  contraction  producing  deformations,  which  are  reduced 
by  the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Geological  history  afiortU  evi- 
dence of  the  alteration  of  periods  of  tetrahedral  collapse  and  spheroidal 
recovery. 

The  plan  of  the  earth  may,  in  short,  be  attribat«d  to  the  continual 
foundering  of  the  earth's  external  shell,  owing  to  the  unceasing  shrink- 
age of  its  internal  mass. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  President  said:  In  inviting  the 
discnssiou  of  this  paper,  I  believe  that  there  are  those  here  who  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  snbject,  and  who  will  at  least  be  inclined  to 
tell  us  what  their  impressions  are  res])ecting  the  views  set  forth  in  Dr. 
Gregory's  paper.  I  hope  Sir  John  Murray  for  one  will  be  disposed  to 
give  as  the  result  of  his  impressions  on  the  snbject,  and  also  Mr. 
Blauford. 

I  find  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  learned  men  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  opinions  on  a  question  which  at  present  is  iu  its 
infancy,  and  on  which  their  views  are  not  entirely  settled.  I  think 
that  some  parts  of  the  paper  might  have  been  discussed,  and  I  can  not . 
help  expressing,  <is  I  have  done  on  other  occasions,  my  regret  at  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  our  lamented  friend  General  Walker,  for 
there  is  no  man  who  could  have  spoken  with  so  mach  authority  on  one  or 
two  points,  especially  on  the  very  slight  diQ'erences  that  have  occurred 
between  astronomical  observations  and  geodetic  measurements.  As 
Mr.  Whittalier,  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  is  present, 
perhaps  he  would  be  disposed  to  address  as. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  I  came  to  listen,  not  to  speak.  I  found  a  little 
time  ago  that  many  gentlemen  have  come  here  after  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  proof.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  and  were  I  to  speak,  it  would 
be  without  the  advantage  they  have  bad ;  consequently  they  woald  have 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  upon  me,  and  this  goes  against  my  feelings.  I 
would  offer  one  general  remark — it  is  the  satisfaction  I  feel  with  any 
paper  of  this  sort  that  shows  the  interdepeudence  of  the  various  sci- 
ences, and  how  men  who  follow  one  branch  of  science  should  not  have 
too  much  of  that  branch  alone,  but  should  see  occasionally  how  it  bears 
on  others,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  others  bear  on  it.  This  calls  in 
geologists,  physicists,  mathematicians,  and  D[iany  others,  and  it  is  too 
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big  to  take  up  witboat  a  chance  of  going  into  the  matter  beforehand, 
and  1  decline  to  commit  myself  to  details. 

It  is  uncomfortable  to  think  that,  instead  of  being  on  a  comfortable 
globe,  as  we  had  imagined,  one  is  placed  on  a  tetrahedron. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Coehish.  The  tetrahedral  theory  was  described  by 
Mr.  Lowthian  Green.  When  it  was  first  promulgated  it  attracted  very 
little  attention,  and  no  favorable  attention;  it  was  met  almost  with 
ridicule,  and  I  think  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  the  smallest  part  of  our 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Gregory  that  bis  great  power  of  exposition  has 
brought  this  theory  again  before  the  world,  and  though  he  bas  not  yet 
secureil  for  it  a  nniversal  assent,  he  has  at  least  secured  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  what  must,  at  all  events,  be  considered  a  moat  aab- 
stantial  hypothesis.  I  think  those  who  have  followed  oarefiilly  the 
able  exposition  of  Dr.  Gregory  given  to-night  must  admit  that  the 
tetrahedral  convention,  at  all  eveuts,  represents  the  observed  distribu- 
tion of  laud  and  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  That  distribution 
is  essentially  hemihedral,  as  they  say  tu  crystallography;  the  forms  are 
not  whole  forms,  but  two  half-forms  interpenetrating,  as  we  see  In  the 
oppositely  directed  wedges  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  and  so  far,  I 
think,  we  shall  mobt  of  us  be  prepared  to  go  with  Dr.  Gregory.  With 
regard  to  the  physical  causes  which  have  produced  such  a  deformntion 
of  the  assumed  spheroid,  I  think  most  of  us  will  wish  to  reserve  our 
judgment  until  mathematicians  and  physicists  and  followers  of  experi- 
mental science  have  tested  it  quantitively,  and  have  seen  whether 
these  causes,  which  I  suppose  would  go  in  the  direction  of  producing 
tetrahedral,  or  tetrahedroid,  deformation,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effects  that  Dr.  Gregory  iias  described. 

The  rBESiDENT.  1  Chink  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  this  difficult 
subject,  about  which  so  few  jieopleseem  inclined  to  give  an  opinion, 
has  been  set  before  us  in  a  very  clear  and  graphic  manner  and  with 
great  ability  by  our  friend  Dr.  Gregory.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be 
ready  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  for  bis  most  interesting  paper.  Although 
we  are  now  almost  for  the  first  time  realizing  that  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  not  what  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  textbooks,  we  may  remember 
that  the  first  person  who  supported  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  the 
shape  of  a  pegtop  or  a  pear  was  Christopher  Columbus,  although  ho 
did  not  put  the  pointed  end  of  the  pear  at  the  south  pole,  but  near  the 
region  where  the  Venezuelan  arbitration  is  going  to  take  place.  I  now 
wish  to  ask  you  to  pass  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  his 
paper. 
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By  W.  J.  SOLLAS,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  D.  Sc,  P.  K.  S. 

<PrafeMor  of  (ieolog;  aud  FaleoDtology  in  the  Univsraity  of  Oirord). 


By  far  tbe  largest  portion  of  the  antroddeii  aarface  of  our  plauet  is 
formed  by  the  floor  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  Submerged  at  au  average 
depth  of  over  1,<>00  fatliotns,  it  lies  out  of  reach  of  the  geologist's 
hammer  for  all  time,  aod  for  the  preseot  at  least  is  inaccessible  to  tbe 
diamond  drili.^  Tbe  geology  of  an  almost  entire  hemisphere  is  thus 
the  secret  of  the  Pacific. 

"It  is  tbe  nature  of  a  God,"  Bacon  quaintly  remarks,  "to  conceal  a 
thing,  it  is  tbe  glory  of  a  man  to  find  it  out,"  and  certainly  there  would 
seem  to  be  few  secrets  in  Nature  ta  which  a  clew  has  not  somewhere 
been  left  for  those  who  have  virtue  to  discover  it. 

Tbe  mountainous  margins  of  the  ocean,  still  yoang  and  actively 
moving,  may  doubtless  furnish  us  with  many  precious  hints,  but  it  is 
to  the  multitudinoos  islands,  which  in  serried  rows  like  the  tops  of 
submerged  mountain  chains  extend  across  it,  that  we  must  turn  in 
search  of  tbe  true  guiding  thread. 

Some  of  these  islands,  like  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  are  in 
many  important  respects  similar  to  onr  own,  and  seem  to  be  the  sur- 
viving fhigments  of  a  lost  continent,  which  has  fallen  into  ruins  and 
sunk  beneath  the  waves.  Others,  such  as  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  islands, 
are  also  of  a  kind  long  since  familiar  to  us,  clusters  of  volcanic  cones 
which,  like  Stromboli  and  Vulcano  of  the  Mediterranean,  rise  Ih^m  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  exist  a  third  and  strange  kind 
of  islands,  restricted  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  known  to  tbe  daring  mariners 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  as  "low"  islands,  a  name  well  deserved,  since 
lew  of  them  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  many  of  the  pebble  beaches 
which  fringe  onr  own  coasts;  few  indeed  so  great,  the  loftiest  summitH 
of  most  not  exceeding  the  insignificant  height  of  10  feet.  Owing  to 
this  fact  they  are  scarcely  visible  till  a  ship  is  close  upon  them,  and  the 

■Beiag  the  Friday  eveiiiD£  diBCoarse  delivered  bi'fore  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol,  1»98.    Printed  in  Natnral  Sdence,  Edinburgh  and  LondoD,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  83. 
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first  glimpse  of  a  low  islaDd  preseots  itself  as  a  thin  dark-greeii  band, 
which  separates  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky  from  the  still  deeper  blue  of 
the  sea;  with  nearer  approach  a  cream- colored  streak  inserts  itself 
below  the  green  and  is  instantly  followed  by  a  line  of  dazzling  snowy 
white,  which  is  soon  recoguized  as  the  fringe  of  snrf  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  sea.  Sailing  nearer,  the  streak  of  cream  color  becomes 
the  island  beach,  and  the  zone  of  green  resolves  itself  into  a  mass  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  over  which  the  feathery  crowns  of  the  graceful 
cocoaiiut  palms,  towering  to  a  height  of  SO  feet,  wave  indolently  in  the 
sea  breeze. 

As  the  details  of  this  gracious  scene,  rising  like  an  apparition  from 
the  deep,  nnfold  before  the  eyes,  one  seems  to  gaze  on  some  island  of 
enchantment,  and  with  the  music  uf  the  surf  thundering  in  one's  ears 
one  thinks  of  the  Tritons  sounding  the  loud  conch,  and  half  expects  to 
"see  old  Proteus  risiug  from  the  sea!" 

If  it  be  with  surprise  that  we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 
islands  the  feeling  is  in  no  degree  abated  with  closer  familiarity;  from 
beginning  to  end  their  whole  story  is  a  chapter  of  surprises. 

Mariners  soon  learned  to  dread  the  surf-beaten  shores,  for  they  could 
find  no  anchorage  within  a  safe  distance  of  the  breakers,  the  sides  of 
the  island  descending  precipitously  to  great  depths  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  coast;  and  within  this  distance  a  reef  of  rough  and 
rugged  rocks  forms  the  shelving  floor  of  the  sea.  A  bark  once  driven 
on  to  this  heels  over,  with  its  deck  facing  the  pitiless  waves,  and  is 
swept  clean  from  stem  to  stern. 

Bristling  with  dangers  on  the  outside,  the  island  conceals  within 
itself  a  spacious  inner  sea  or  lagoon,  into  which,  through  dangerous 
passages,  a  ship  may  make  its  way,  and  once  there  securely  ride  out 
the  most  destructive  storm.  The  island  thus  differs  fi-om  most  others 
in  being  hollow  in  its  midst;  a  mere  rocky  rim  to  a  sea  lake,  which  may 
be  as  mucli  as  60  or  even  100  miles  across,  and  60  fathoms  deep,  though 
'2ti  fathoms  is  more  usual.  From  this  feature  the  islands  are  known, 
not  only  as  "tow"  islands,  but  as  '■lagoon"  islands.  The  shores  of  the 
lagoon  are  bordered  by  a  smooth,  gently  sloping  beach  of  flesh-colored 
sand,  over  which  tlie  wavelets  fall  faintly;  and  palms  and  laurel-like 
shrubs  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  reflected  in  its  crystal 
margin. 

When  the  voyager  first  set  foot  on  this  strange  new  land  it  was  a 
fresh  surprise  to  him  to  find  it  peopled.  The  inhabitants,  usually 
graceful  and  prepossessing  in  appearance  and  amiable  iu  manners,  came 
timidly  forth  to  welcome  him,  speaking  a  language  full  of  soft  vowel 
sounds,  which  has  been  aptly  styled  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific.  In  some 
eases,  particularly  when  the  natives  were  not  red  men  but  black,  they 
showed  less  favor  to  strangers,  and  the  island  sometimes  became  the 
theater  of  bloody  strife. 

Besides  man,  whose  presence  is  an  additional  problem  of  the  islaadSf 
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no  other  mammals  are  indigenons,  tlieir  place  being  takeu  by  various 
land  crabs  and  spiders  of  many  kinds. 

An  examinationof  therocksof  a  low  island  reveals  another  singular 
feature;  save  for  a  few  fragments  of  pumice,  brought  from  distaut  vol- 
canos  by  sea  currents  and  cast  by  tbe  vavee  apon  the  strand,  they 
present  us  with  but  one  kind  of  material,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  solution  in  the  sea  and  bailt  up  into  a  diversity  of 
solid  forms  by  tbe  agency  of  organisms — plants  and  animals,  of  which 
the  most  oonsptcuoas  are  corals.  Thus  but  one  kind  of  rock  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  the  island,  and  this  is  limestone;  of  granite, 
slate,  aaudstone,  clay,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  at  home,  there  is 
nonej  all  is  limestone,  whatever  you  see! 

Tbe  interest  of  this  fact  is  enhanced  by  another.  Repeated  investi- 
gation has  proved  that  the  island  is  not  merely  a  residuum,  a  mortuary 
of  calcareous  organisms,  but  that  it  is  still  alive  and  in  active  growth. 
A  profusion  of  gaily  tinted  corals  fonn  reefs  within  the  lagoon,  and 
the  whole  of  the  shelving  plat-  _^__ 

form,  which  descends  from  the      ]?5?TS5"5^ri^[mZZr 

surf  to  a  distance  of  20  or  30      .P^a  >\  i  >?.1U.;" — — 

fathoms  below  the  sea,  is  alive  •^  ^^\^ 

with  them ;  this  platform  is  in-     _^„^^  ^\^ 

deed  the  true  growing  surface 
of  the  island.  '"  fi*"i 

Corals,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
siderable size  and  brilliant  colors,  first  attract  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
observer,  and  hence,  although  numerous  other  kinds  of  creatures  col- 
laborate with  the  corals  in  the  constrnction  of  tbe  reef,  these  islands 
are  known  not  only  as  "low"  islands  and  "lagoon"  islands,  but  also  as 
"coral"  islands,  or  more  particularly  as  "coral  atolls." 

The  remarkable  discovery  that  coral  atolls  consist  of  the  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  of  precisely  the  same  kinds  as  those  which  are  at 
present  addiog  to  its  substance  excited  general  interest,  and  led  to 
many  fantastic  speculations  which  need  not  now  be  recalled.  The 
state  of  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  may  best  be  learned 
from  the  works  of  the  poet  naturalist,  (Jhamisso,  who  may  probably  be 
more  widely  known  as  the  author  of  Peter  SchlemihPs  wunderbare 
Geschlchte  (The  Story  of  the  Man  who  sold  his  Shadow)  than  as  an 
investigator  of  coral  reefs.  In  a  de.scriptioD,  which  even  in  the  light 
of  tbe  most  recent  research  must  still  be  pronounced  excellent,  Cha- 
misso  (fig.  1)  speaks  of  atolls  as  table  mountains  which  rise  steeply 
from  great  depths.  The  summit  of  the  table  inonntain  is  al  ways  under 
water,  and  is  covered  by  tbe  living  reef  which  surrounds  its  margin  as 
a  broad  platform  and  rises  t«  the  level  of  low  tides.  Sand  banks  rest- 
ing on  this  form  the  dry  land.  Since,  be  observes,  every  particle  of  the 
atoll  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  observation  consists  of  coral,  it  is 
only  just  to  conclude  that  the  whole  structure,  iaoluding  the  table 
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niouutain,  is  formed  of  the  same  material.     S'ot  i>erhap3  a  strictly  logi- 
cal conclusion,  yet,  as  events  have  proved,  iu  the  main  correct. 

Gbamisso's  opinion  was  not  destined  to  remain  long;  iineliallenged, 
for  two  famous  French  naturalists — Quoy  and  Gaimard— asserted,  .is 
the  result  of  their  observations,  that  the  coral  rock  of  an  atoll  is  only 
skio-deep — i.  e.,  it  forms,  according  to  them,  a  mere  superficial  crust, 
not  more  than  about  26  feet  in  thickness;  the  rest  (Chamisso's  "table 
mountain" )  beiug,  on  this  view,  of  volcanic,  or  at  all  events  of  inorganic, 
origin. 

Few  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  sustain  this 
erroneous  conclusion  strike  one  as  being  very  satisfactory,  but  they 
include  one  highly  important  observation,  viz,  that  reef-building  corals 
do  not  live  at  greater  depths  than  2!>  feet  below  the  level  of  low  tides. 
Subsequent  inquiry,  while  fully  contirming  the  existence  of  a  limit, 
has  at  the  same  time  extended  it  down  to  a  depth  of  as  many  as  25  or 
perhaps  even  40  fathoms.  Yet,  even  with  this  modification,  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  Quoy  and 
.."'"'Z,..  Oaimard   seems  to  stand  iu 

flagrant  contradiction  to  the 
views  of  Ohamisso.  If  corals 
can  not  grow  below  a  depth 
of  25  fathoms,  how  could  they 
possibly  have  built  up  islands 
of  over  100  fathoms  in  tliick- 
nessT 

The  answer  to  this  question, 
as  is  well  known,  vas  giveu 
by  Charles  Darwin.  If  we 
admit  the  truth  of  both  the 
apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  the  corals  at  the  base  of  a  reef  100  fathoms 
in  thickness  must  have  been  situated  within  the  limit  of  2.'>  fathoms 
at  the  time  they  vere  alive.  But  in  order  to  bring  them  within  this 
limit  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  fonndittioii  on  which  they 
grew  originally  stood  75  fatlioms  nearer  the  sea  level  than  it  does 
now;  or,  in  other  words,  that  since  the  lower  layers  of  the  reef  were 
alive  and  flourishing,  the  ground  which  supported  tlicm  has  sunk  75 
fathoms  deeper  in  the  sea.  Xo  fact  is  better  established  than  the  rise 
and  fall  of  islands  situated  in  mid-ocean,  and  thus  there  is  nothing 
antecedently  improbable  in  this  suptwsition.  But  once  grant  it,  and 
Darwin's  explanation  of  atolls  naturally  follows.  Thus,  let  a  be  an 
island  with  its  summit  rising  100  fathoms  above  the  sea;  let  its  shores 
become  peopled  with  corals,  which  extend  seaward  down  to  the  limit 
of  25  fathoms,  beyond  which,  as  we  admit,  they  can  not  proceed ;  a  reef 
is  thus  started,  which  will  continue  to  grow,  rising  upward  till  it 
B  the  level  of  low  tides;  when  this  is  attained  upward  growth 
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will  cease,  and  the  reef  \nll  begin  to  itasa  into  decay,  from  the  Hhore 
edf;e  outward.  So  long  aa  the  inland  remains  Btationary,  ueither  rising 
Dor  falling  Tvith  respect  to  the  sea  level,  this  is  practically  ail  that 
will  happen,  and  the  final  result  is  a  reef  not  mueli  exceedtug  25 
fathoms  in  thickness  (&g.  2,  first  stage).  But  let  us  next  suppose  that 
the  island  begins  slowly  to  sink  into  the  sea,  carrying  the  reef  with  it; 
the  upward  limit  to  the  growth 
of  the  corals  will  be  displaced; 
they  will  commence  to  flourish 
afresh,  and  the  reef  will  continue 
to  extend  upward  till  the  level 
of  the  low  tides  is  once  more 
encountered,  and  growth  again 
arrested.  This  process  of  suh- 
niergeiice  and  upward  growtli 
may  of  course  be  repeated  in- 
definitely, and  by  the  time  the 
island  has  descended  50  fathoms 
below  its  original  position,  the 
reef  will  have  acquired  a  corre- 
sponding thickness.  In  such  a  case  the  unfavorable 
coral  growth  which  prevail  on  the 


Tie-  a. 


;onditions  to  the 
r  side  of  the  reef,  together  with 
the  retreating  slope  of  the  fianks  of  the  island,  will  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  channel  of  sea  water  between  the  reef  and  the  shore  (fig. 
2,  second  stage).  Finally,  let  the  submergence  of  the  island  continue 
till  it  is  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  not  a  vestige  of  its  summit 
remaining  to  mark  its  place;  the  upward  growth  of  the  corals,  con- 
stantly proceeding,  will  bring 
them  once  more  to  the  level  of 
low  tides,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  formation  of  a  ring-shaped 
reef  surrounding  a  central  la- 
goon, or,  in  other  words,  of  an 
atoll  (fig.  2,  third  stage). 

If  this  hypothetical  scheme 
of  the  i)rogress  of  events  corre- 
spond to  the  facts,  we  may  ex- 
liect  to  find  its  various  stages 
still  represented  among  the 
uumemus  islandsof  the  Pacific, 
am!  thia,  as  Darwin  endeavored  to  show,  is  clearly  the  case.  The  first 
stage,  ill  which  the  reef  is  no  more  than  2'>  fathoms  thick,  and  forms  a 
selvage  accurately  following  the  margin  of  the  land,  is  represented  by 
thiit  luimerous  class  known  as  "fringing"  reefs.  The  second,  in  which 
a  comparatively  thick  reef  surrounds  an  island  with  an  intervening  salt- 
water channel,  is  illustrated  by  another  class,  known  as  "  encircling"  or 
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"barrier"  reefs.  Id  these,  as  we  might  expect,  the  form  of  the  reef  is 
only  remotely  related  to  the  contour  of  the  iuclosed  island,  the  valleys 
of  which  present  that  flord-Iike  character  so  suggestive  of  sunken  land. 
The  last  stage  is  that  of  the  atoll  itself. 

The  ezcellcDce  of  Darwin's  theory  lies  in  this,  that  it  explains  all  the 
essential  features  of  an  atoll  on  one  simple  assumption.    It  is  incon- 
sistent with  no  known  fact,  and  as  additional  discoveries  have  been 
made  it  has  not  required  to  be  supplemented  by  fiesh  hyiHttheses.    It 
is  not  like  a  Gothic  structure,  supported  by  flying  buttresses  and  other 
tours  de  force,  but  rather  resembles  some  noble  Italian  tower,  which 
rises  fhim  its   base,  straight,  simple,  and  self-sufBcing.     It  was  no 
sooner  given  to  the  world  than  it  commanded  almost  universal  assent. 
Nevertheless,  it   has   never   been    without   a   rival.     Eveu   before 
Darwin  published  his  celebrated  work  Ainsworth'  bad  suggested  a 
different  explanation.    He  rightly  pointed  out  that  Quoyaud  Gaimard 
had  not  established  a  limit 
A.MBwoHTx  for  all  reef-building  organ- 

isms, and  that  although  cer- 
tain corals,  such  a^  they 
had  observed,  might  be 
restricted  to  shallow  waters, 
there  might  yet  be  others 
capable  of  flourishing  at 
greater  depths.  If  so,  these 
deep-water  organisms  might  be  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
an  atoll  on  which  the  shallower  water  forms  might  erect  the  super- 
structure (flg.  3).  This  suggestion  seems  to  have  fallen  stillborn,  but 
the  notion  of  "laying  the  foundation"  of  an  atoll  was  not  destined  to 
perish;  it  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  Sir  John  Murray,  who, 
guided  by  his  observations  made  when  on  board  the  Challenger,  was 
led  to  suppose  that  the  submerged  summits  of  deeply  sunken  islands 
might  be  raised  to  within  the  limits  of  2(3  fathoms,  not  by  the  upward 
growth  of  corals  but  by  the  incessant  downward  rain  of  minute  organ- 
isms from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  same  agencies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  spreading  out  a  layer  of  chalky  mud,  or  ooze,  over  the 
abyssal  floor  of  the  ocean  were  also  imagined  as  engaged  in  piling  a 
Pelion  of  mud  on  every  submarine  Ossa  (fig.  4}. 

The  publication  of  Sir  John  Murray's  views  was  followed  by  a  long 
controversy,  in  which  Darwin's  theory  was  subjected  to  a  most  search- 
ing criticism.  An  impartial  summary  of  the  arguments  arrayed  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  is  given  by  I'rofessor  Bouuey  iu  the  last 
edition  of  Darwin's  "  Coral  Heefs,"  and  the  general  subject  is  treated 

'O.  W,  Ainsvrorth.  "Analjaia  of  \\  voynge  to  tbe  Pneilic  and  Bebring's  Straits  to 
cooperate  with  the  polar  expeilitioD,  perrorm<^d  in  II.  M.  sbip  IHotaom,  under  oom- 
Diaiiil  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Beeohef,  E.  N.,  In  tbu  yaara  1825,  ie38."~Geog.  Jour.,  Vol.  I, 
18S1. 
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in  the  fullest  manner  by  Latigenbeok  in  a  vork  entitled  Die  Theorieen 
neber  die  Entetehang  <ler  KoralleniDaeln  iiud  Korallenriffe  (Leipzig, 
1800). 

So  &r  as  the  opposition  to  DarwiD's  views  liaa  come  to  count  among 
its  adherents  a  number  of  distinguished  thinkers,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  aa  having  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  siiccesa;  a  result 
not,  to  my  thinking,  to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  natnre  of  the 
arguments  employed.  Possibly  in  this,  as  iu  similar  cases,  the  ostensible 
objections  are  mere  weapons  of  combat,  while  the  real  power  has  l»io 
in  the  strong  and  subtle  influence  exercised  by  some  general  current 
of  thought.  Such  a  current  is  indicated  in  the  tendency  to  a  belief  in 
what  is  spokeu  of  as  the  permanenee  of  contiuental  areas  and  oceanic 


According  to  Darwin,  every  atoll  marks  the  site  of  a  vanished  island, 
buttheatollsof  the  Pacific  are  so  numerous  that  if  one  imagines  all  the 
islands  they  represent  aa  summoned  back  from  the  "vasty  deep"  and 
restored  to  their  original  position  above  the  sea,  they  will  conatttute  a 
very  considerable  tract  of  land,  and  thia  situated  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  raeiflc  Ocean.    Such 

a  proapect  could  not  ikil  *'"  ■^''  ""•"" 

to  be  anpleasing  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  immu- 
tability of  the  ocean. 

Of  late  years,  however, 
this  doctrine  of  "perma- 
nence" has  begun  to  look 
a  little  threadbare.  In  a 
theoretical  restoration  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during  the 
Jnrasaic  times,  Keumayc  haa  treated  it  with  acant  consideration,  since 
he  represents  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Ocean, 
aa  then  to  a  great  extent  occapied  by  land,  and  it  ia  now  very  generally 
supposed  that  this  laud  did  not  disappear  to  make  way  for  existing  seas 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Bold  as 
I^earoayr  showed  himself  in  the  treatment  of  these  oceans,  he  had  not 
the  temerity  to  take  liberties  with  the  Pacific.  This  he  and  geologists 
in  general  are  disposed  to  regard  as  having  maintained  its  esistiug 
features  from  a  very  early  period.  Of  this  ocean,  and  of  thia  alone,  would 
they  exclaim,  "  Such  ns  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now." 

Darwin's  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  hesitate  to  recall  to 
existence  land  in  the  middle  of  even  this  ocean;  this  is  its  unforgiv- 
able offense— it  lays  aacrilegioos  hands  on  tlie  I'aciAc,  and  thus  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  "permanence"  iu  ita  stronghold. 

While  the  recent  controvesy  on  Darwin's  theory  was  at  its  fiercest, 
and  both  sides  seemed  equally  persuaded  that  the  truth  was  theirs  and 
mustprevail,  it  occurred  tome  that  a  simple  solution  might  be  obtained 
by  sinking  a  bore-hole  through  some  weli-characterized  atoll,  and  thus 
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obtaining  specimeus  of  the  material  of  \rliicli  it  is  coinpo&etl,  down  to  a 
depth  considerably  greater  tlian  that  at  wbiclt  corals  are  supposed  to 
buihi.  now  would  t1iia  ilbistrate  the  question!  Allow  me  to  employ 
a  homely  illustration :  buyers  of  (;heeso  are  not,  I  presume,  naturally 
more  suspicious  than  other  persons  engaged  in  trade,  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  trust  too  much  to  mere  outwanl  appearance ;  they 
are  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  argument  which  commended  itself  to 
Ohamisso  in  a  parallel  case,  that  becanso  there  is  good  cheese  ou  the 
surface  it  must  be  good  cheese  all  through ;  consequently,  by  means  of 
a  boring  instmment,  culled  a  scoop,  they  make  a  hole  through  the 
cheese  and  bring  out  a  core  or  cylindrical  rod,  in  which  the  several 
strata  of  the  material,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  are  displayed  in  their 
true  thickness  and  natural  jiosition.  The  atoll  is  our  cheese,  which  wo 
propose  to  sample  'with  a  complicated  kind  of  scoop  called  a  diamond 
drill.  This  should  provide  us  with  a  core  in  which  the  various  layers 
of  the  coral  reef  should  be  faithfully  represented.  Hhonld  Darwin's 
theory  i)rove  correct,  the  core  will 
'■'^  contain  the  remains  of  reef- building 

Iffl  corals  as  far  down  as  the  reef  gx- 
•<..  .r..™           B°"'  ■"■*"■*  tends;  if,  on   the  other  hand,  Sir 
H      ""               John  Murray's  explanation  makes  a 
Pir.:-r.::r'L>Z;       nearer  approach  tothetrnth,  layera 
\'  ew.*L  r>u..c«>     of  chalky  ooze  will  be  present  at 
'"'                 ''         .V  o=ii        depthsgreaterthan  that  of  the  limit 
of  coral  growth  (llg,  5), 

No  one  who  has  any  notion  of  the 
extraordinary    thoroughness    with 
which  Darwin  attackeil  this  as  every 
other  i>roblem  that  he  investigated, 
'"' "'"  will  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that 

the  same  solution  bad  already  occurred  lo  him,  and  in  a  letter  to  A. 
Agassiz  (May  5, 18S1)  he  sighs  for  "  some  doubly  rich  millionaire,  who 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  have  borings  made  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  atolls,  and  bring  home  cores  for  slicing  from  a  depth  of  500 
or  fiOO  feet,"  As  the  wished-for  uiilliouairo  did  not  appear  to  be  forth- 
coming, it  appeared  to  me  that  the  boring  might  be  achieved  in  another 
way,  by  a  method  very  familiar  to  this  association — I  allnde,  of  course, 
to  a  "committee."  Ou  approaching  Professor  Bonney  with  a  sugges- 
tion to  this  eS'ect  lie  wamdy  eutertaizied  the  proposal,  and  in  1891  a 
strong  committee,  including  the  most  distinguished  supporters  and 
opponents  of  Darwiu's  theory,  was  formed,  having  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  an  atoll  by  boring  and  other  means. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  Sydney,  we  obtained 
from  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  the  offer  of  the  ft^e  loan  of 
a  diamond  drill.  Our  next  step  was  to  select  an  island  for  inveatiga- 
tion.    This  was  rendered  an  easy  task  through  the  invalnable  assiBtance 
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affordCMl  by  Admiral  Wharton,  whose  exteueive  knowledge  of  coral 
reefa  renders  liim  the  moBt  formidable  of  Darwin'et  otipouenta.  At  his 
saggestioD  our  choice  fell  oo  Fanafati,  one  of  the  Ellice  or  Lagoon 
Islands,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  (latitade  8^'^  S.),  seven 
days'  sail  northward  of  Fiji.  No  better  selection  coald  jtossibly  have 
been  made.  Not  only  is  Funafuti  an  atoll  of  unexceptional  character 
itself,  but  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  atolls  all  of  equally  unexceptional 
character;  and  these  again  to  a  system  which  inclodes  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  islands,  all  of  theui  excellent  atolls.  So  far  as  these  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  same  characters,  whatever  may  be  found  true  of 
Fnnafnti  will  apply  to  all  the  rest. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association  were  then 
taiien  over  by  a  comuiittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  request  the 
admiralty  geuerously  assigned  to  our  assistance  the  Penguin,  one  of 
Iler  M^esty'H  gunboats,  commanded  by  Captain  Field,  and  stationed 
in  thi!  Pacific  for  exploring  purposes.  The  lioyal  Society  furnished 
funds  to  defray  e.\pon8es,  and  the  direction  of  the  expedition  was  placed 
in  my  hands;  two  voluuteers,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Hedley,  of  Sydney,  were,  with  my  permission,  to  accompany  me. 

We  joined  the  Penguin  and  lett  Sydney  on  May  1, 189C,  taking  with 
us  a  boring  party  which  ha<I  been  selected  for  the  work  by  Mr.  Sloe, 
the  Government  iusi>ector  of  mines  and  drills.  Its  foreman,  Ayles, 
bad  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  colony  by  his  suL-cess  in  conduct- 
ing boring  operations  of  exceptional  difficulty.  On  May  21,  after  three 
weeks'  voyage,  we  heard  the  welcome  cry  "Land  ho!"  and  Funafuti 
was  seen  on  the  horizon.  Tlie  ship  was  steered  for  the  southern 
entrnnce;  this  was  safely  made,  and  we  steamed  into  the  noble  lagoon. 
Flying  fish  spurted  from  under  our  bows,  and  zigzagged  in  their  dart- 
ing flight  arouud  us;  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  waters 
green  and  purple  shallows  marked  the  site  of  growing  coral  patches. 
On  the  starboard  side  lay  the  beautiful  i8lan<l  of  Funafuti  proper,  its 
pale  sands  ablaze  ia  the  light  of  the  tropical  sun.  Its  groves  of  palms 
cool  with  a  refreshing  green.  A  boat  put  olT  from  the  beach  manned 
by  a  crew  of  copper-colored  natives,  their  bhick  hair  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  gardenia  and  hibiscus  flowers.  They  were  soon  swarming 
over  our  sides,  bringing  with  them  the  solitary  white  trader  of  the 
island,  who  safely  piloted  us  to  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
Captain  Field  and  a  party  immediat«Iy  landed,  and  we  went  at  once  to 
pay  onr  respects  to  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  realm  and  the  smallness  of  his  nation,  which  numbers  only  some 
240  souls,  we  found  to  be  every  inch  a  king.  His  Majesty  received  ns 
with  gracious  dignity,  led  us  into  his  palace,  one  of  the  few  stone  huts 
on  the  island,  and  seated  us  by  his  side  on  the  dais,  which  consisted  of 
packing  oases.  Tbechiefmen  sat  round  the  walls  on  the  floor,  and  smil- 
ing damsels,  with  large  black  eyes,  ivory  white  teeth,  and  long  black 
tresses  floating  loose,  shyly  presented  ua  with  freshly  opened  cocoanuts 
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to  drink,  a  civility  wtiicli  sva  inevitably  attends  a  call  in  Fnnafnti  as 
tlie  afternoon  cup  of  tea  at  home.  We  told  onr  errand,  and  received 
permission  to  choose  a  site  for  boring  operations.  We  then  requested 
that  u  hoase  should  be  built  for  us,  and  were  promised  that  this  should 
be  done  for  the  modest  sum  of  £6.  The  reception  ended,  we  proceeded 
to  choose  a  site  for  the  boring  and  for  landing  gear,  and  marked  out 
the  plan  of  our  house;  it  was  to  measure  16  by  20  feet.  We  were 
anxions  to  have  the  building  of  this  pat  in  hand  at  once,  and  were 
assured  that  it  should  be  ready  for  us  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
The  east  is  supposed  to  be  more  fertile  in  promise  than  performance, 
and  our  expectation  was  that  we  should  see  this  bouse  when  we  did  see 
it.  Judge,  therefore,  of  our  sur[>rfse  when  on  passing  the  same  sx>ot 
the  day  after  we  found  a  substantial  structure  already  standing  there. 
It  bad  grown  up  like  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  single  night.  The  whole 
population  bad  been  employed  on  the  work;  the  men  had  cut  down 
trees  and  shaped  them  into  poles,  sunk  these  in  the  ground,  and  bound 
them  together  into  a  solid  framework;  the  <ihildreii  had  been  set  to 
gather  palm  leaves  from  the  forest,  and  the  women  bad  woven  tiiese 
into  mats,  which  were  used  to  form  both  the  walls  and  thatch  of  onr 
dwelling.  The  result  was  an  excellent  bouse  which  served  all  our 
needs,  protecting  us  from  sun  and  storm  during  our  residenceof  nearly 
three  months.  Not  a  nail  was  driven  in  its  construction,  all  the  joints 
being  firmly  made  with  cocoanut  cord. 

After  contemplating  tlie  work  with  great  satisfaction  I  left  for  a 
stroll,  and  returning  an  hour  after  was  aghast  to  Bnd  onr  new  bouse 
surrounded  with  smoke  and  flames.  To  my  great  relief  it  turned  out 
that  the  confiagration  proceeded  from  the  surrounding  bash,  which 
the  thoughtful  natives  bad  purposely  set  alight  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire  by  accident. 

Tbe  work  of  landing  gear  and  erecting  machinery  wae  set  about 
vigorously.  The  crew  of  the  Penguin  toiled  aH  day  heroically  in  the 
burning  sun,  refreshing  themselves  at  sunset  in  swimming  matches 
with  the  natives.  Progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  June  3,  not  quite 
a  fortnight  after  landing,  the  boring  party  were  already  at  work. 
So  far  all  oar  plans  had  been  carried  oat  with  expedition  and  success, 
and,  since  "things  done  well  and  with  a  care"  are  said  to  "exempt 
themselves  from  fear,"  we  may  now  safely  leave  our  miners  industri- 
onsly  boring  while  we  take  a  walk  across  the  island.  Standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  lagoon  near  the  site  of  our  boring,  it  is  just  possible  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  palms  on  the  opposite  side,  some  ten  miles 
away.  The  beach  slopes  so  gently,  that  although  the  tide  falls  only 
about  5  feet,  it  leaves  a  wide  exp:inse  of  sand  uncovered.  This  is  a  per- 
fect warren  of  shore  crabs  [Calappa),  which  scurry  along  like  blown 
thistle  down  and  vanish  into  holes  with  mysterious  suddenness.  It  is 
at  night  that  these  are  most  active,  when  they  dig  deep  burrows  in  the 
sand,  casting  up  conical  hillocks  at  the  entrance  nearly  a  foot  high, 
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vhicli  give  the  beach  the  appearnnce  of  a  miniature  encampment. 
The  aand  is  the  famotiB  "<;ora1"  sand;  but  on  picking  up  a  handful  for 
nearer  inspection  wp,  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  contains  scarcely  any 
coral;  and,  so  far  from  consisting  of  detrital  material,  it  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  two  species  predomi- 
nating, Tinoporus  baculatus  and  OrbttoHtea  complanala.  From  speci- 
mens collected  on  other  atolls  by  the  late  Professor  Moseley,  and  pre- 
served in  the  University  Museum  at  Oxford,  it  would  appear  that  the 
sand  at  Funafuti  is  by  no  means  singular  in  this  respect,  and  the  t«rm 
"coral"  sand  is  only  another  instance  of  the  "lucus  a  non." 

The  lagoon  beach  ends  in  a  tiny  cliff  about  a  foot  in  height,'  to  the 
very  edge  of  which  sparse  turf  and  vegetation  of  a  larger  growth 
extends.  The  land  to  which  this  cliff  is  boundary  consists  chiefly  of 
small  fragments  of  coral  and  shells  of  Foraminifera.  It  rises  a  little,  so  as 
to  attain  a  maximum  height  of  3  or  4  feet  above  high-wat«r  mark.  In 
breadth  it  varies  considerably,  and  where  broadest  the  native  village 
stands,  with  the  church,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  population, 
all  churchgoers,  the  school,  mission  house,  and  palace.  A  row  of 
graves,  made  tomb  like  with  slabs  of  coral,  runs  down  the  middle  of 
the  main  street.  The  whole  of  this  sandy  flat  is  covered  with  rich 
fore-st  growth,  cocoanut  palms  in  all  stages,  from  the  young  plant  just 
sprouting  from  the  shell  to  the  ancient  of  the  groves,  80  Jeet  in  height, 
bearing  h6a\'y  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  beneath  its  crown  of  feathery 
fronds;  pnndanus,  with  its  strange  adventitious  roots  and  trnculent 
swonl-shaiied  leaves,  broken  in  the  middle ;  the  laurel-like  Nono 
(Morinda  citri/olia)  and  the  "  Nya "  tree  (Pempkia),  with  its  heavy 
stem  of  hard  red  wood  and  delicate  foliage.  Ferns  abound,  and  some 
brightly  colored  flowering  jdants;  an  Abutihn,  which  puts  forth  fresh 
blossoms  day  by  day,  itnd  a  handsome  bean,  which  trails  through  the 
forest,  bearing  large  heart-shaped  leaves  and  heavy  racemes  of  lilac 
flowers. 

The  great  robber  crab  (BiV^hs),  which  feeds  on  cocoanuts  and  pan- 
danns  fruit,  is  at  home  here,  and  may  be  seen  climbing  the  cocoa  palms 
by  night.  Other  land  crabs  scramble  through  the  fallen  palm  leaves 
which  thickly  strew  the  ground.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  hermit 
kind,  and  one  of  them  lins  a  curious  habit  of  croaking  like  a  frog  when 
captured.  But  no  part  of  the  isbind  is  free  from  land  crabs.  Like  rats 
and  mice,.tbey  are  the  uuiversiil  scavengers.  They  undermined  oar 
house,  attacked  our  tiinied  provisions,  and  one  could  not  sit  down  to 
eat  a  cocoanut  without  some  of  these  weird  creatures  gathering  round 
to  i)i<;k  up  the  fallen  crumbs. 

As  we  continue  our  passage  across  the  sand  the  scene  rapidly,  even 

'  This  applies  to  tbikt  part  of  tho  ixlct  on  wbich  our  bonae  waa  built.  In  some 
places  more  couBJileTuble  cliffs  uro  met  with,  e.  g.,  on  one  of  tbe  iioTthera  inlets  of 
FiiDaAitJ  cnlletl  Aui.itiipii,  where  a  conglomerate  of  coral  pebbles  form  steep  Acm 
aome  6  feet  or  more  iti  height. 
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abruptly,  changes  its  aspect.  The  place  of  the  forest,  so  ricli  and  varied, 
18  taken  by  a  grotesque  growth  of  "  Nya"  trees,  whose  stubborn,  con- 
torted trunks,  strangely  at  variance  with  their  dainty  foliage,  bar  the 
way.  Straggling  tbrongh  these,  one  enters  upon  a  savage  plain  "  hor- 
rid "with  rugged  fragments  of  blackened  coral  and  cumbered  here 
aud  there  with  huge  bowlders  of  coral  rock  some  tons  in  weight.'  At 
low  water  this  desolate  region  is  dry  and  burns  in  the  sun,  but  as  the 
tide  rises  sea  water  oozes  up  through  holes  in  the  ground  and  covers  it 
with  shallow  pools.  Few  animals  live  in  this  desert.  Spiders,  that 
infest  the  "  Nya"  trees,  and  mosquitoes,  that  lie  greedily  in  wait  by 
day  as  well  as  night,  are  the  chief  that  1  bear  in  mind.  Proceeding 
lengthwise  aluiig  this  plain,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  it 
broa^lens  out  and  passes  into  a  muddy  swamp  planted  by  the  natives 
with  taro,  a  delicious  substitute  for  jmtatoes,  and  bananas,  which  one 
still  reflects  upon  with  pleasure.  Their  fruit  was  our  chief  luxury,  and 
we  willingly  paid  for  it  at  the  somewhat  exorbitant  price  of  4  fathoms 
of  calico  a  bunch. 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  plantation,  the  depression  becomes  still 
■wider,  forming  an  extensive  flat,  partly  margined  by  mangrove  trees 
and  HibiscuH.  This  was  known  tons  as  the  mangrove  swamp.  It  is  an 
interesting  corner  of  the  island.  The  floor  represents  the  upper  surface 
of  a  deal  coral  reef,  composed  partly  of  great  masses  of  Paritea.  Their 
flattened  summits,  standing  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  floor,  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  stepping-stones  and  mark  what  was 
the  level  of  low  tide  at  the  time  the  reef  was  living.'  Radiating  from 
these  blocks  as  from  a  nucleus  are  vertical  plates  of  the  "blue  coral" 
(Heliopora  eoerul&i),  which  extend  outward,  branching  as  they  go,  for 
a  distance  of  3  yartlsor  more.  Overlapping  the  reef  lies  a  layer  of  con- 
solidated coral  breccia.  It  has  suftered  much  from  erosion  by  the  sea 
and  bounds  the  inner  side  of  the  depression  in  clifE^  3  or  4  feet  in  height. 
A  sheet  of  clear,  green  water  covers  the  swamp  at  high  tide,  converting 
It  into  a  shallow  lake,  which,  as  the  tide  falls,  empties  itself  through 
deep  holes  iu  the  floor  into  subterranean  passages,  which  freely  commu- 
niciite  with  the  outer  sea.  The  northern  end  of  this  depression  is  closed 
by  coral  breccia  and  overgrown  with  mangroves,  but  farther  on  it 
recommences  and  extends  through  the  remainder  of  the  island,  almost 
as  far  as  its  northernmost  extremity,  forming  a  discontinuous  narrow 
trougli  bordered  by  steep  cliffs.  This  trough  and  the  depression  to 
which  it  belongs  owes  its  origni  in  some  degree  t{>  solution  by  sea 
water. 

We  have  deviated  from  our  walk  across  the  island  to  follow  the  course 

•  ( )ne  "f  tboaa  measured  IJ  feet  by  5  feet  by  4  feet. 

'The  Inst  episode  in  tlie  history  of  the  ialatid  appears  tu  have  beeu  a  alight  sleviv- 
tion  of  some  4  or  5  feet;  at  least  1  waH  loil  to  this  concluitiou  from  evidence  fnmiahed 
by  tl>o  "dead  reef"  of  the  mangrove  swamp,  by  the  "sea  staoks"  or  pinoacles  nf 
coral  rag  of  the  tidal  platform,  and  by  the  Hteep  cllfis  which  in  souie  of  the  i«let« 
border  the  lagoon. 
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of  its  central  depreBsioD,  Let  ns  hot  retnrn  and  raenme  oar  traverse. 
The  blackened  fragments  of  coral,  resembling  nothing  bo  much  as  the 
clinkers  of  lava  which  cumber  the  slopes  of  Etna,  continae  seawu^, 
and  ore  loosely  piled  to  form  a  gentiy  rising  ascent — so  loosely  piled  that 
they  often  topple  over  at  a  touch  and  afford  very  oncertain  or  even 
dangerous  foothold. 

Walking  oiroamspectly,  tberefoi-e,  up  the  slope,  we  soon  reach  the 
snmmit  of  a  long  ridge  aud  find  ourselves  looking  toward  the  Andes, 
some  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  stand  on  the  top  of  the  "storm  beacb,"  the  loftiest  region 
of  our  island,  at  the  imposing  altitude  of  10  or  even  15  feet,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide.  On  the  seaward  £aee  the  storm  beach  descends 
somewhat  rapidly,  aud  near  its  foot  a  sheet  of  hard  consolidated  coral 
rag  emerges  from  under  it,  to  fonn  a  gently  sloping  platform,  over  which 
the  tide  ^bs  and  flows.  In  places  this  tidal  platform  rises  in  low  cliGb, 
ridges,  and  pinnacles '  of  fantastic  shape,  bnt  for  the  most  part  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  sheet  of  limestone,  smoothed  aud  polished  by  the  wear- 
ing action  of  the  waves.  For  abont  60  yards  from  its  seaward  edge  it 
is  hollowed  into  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  not  deep  enough  to  be 
called  a  channel,  and  finally  swells  into  a  narrow  rounded  rim  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  pink-colored  calcareoos  seaweed  known  as  Melobesia. 
Beyond  this  rim,  which  projects  above  the  sea  at  low  tide,  lies  the 
growing  surfiEKe  of  the  reef,  which  is  constantly  submerged,  so  that 
nnder  no  circumstances  are  the  corals,  which  thickly  cover  it  at  any 
time,  eziKised  to  the  air. 

Deep  chasms  gash  the  edge  of  the  tidal  platform,  the  continuation 
inland  of  the  lanes  of  clear  sea  which  wander  through  the  growing 
reef;  in  these  chasms  a  few  corals  may-generally  be  fonnd,  their  polypes 
sometimes  brilliantly  colored  and  iu  fhll  expansion. 

The  calcareons  alga,  previoasly  alluded  to  as  Melobesia,  forms  the 
lips  of  these  chasms,  and  by  its  luxuriant  growth  may  more  or  less 
completely  roof  them  over,  generally  leaving  one  or  more  apertures, 
which  act  as  blowholes. 

The  ocean  side  of  the  reef  is  one  of  the  pleasautest  parts  of  the 
island;  a  cool  breeze  almost  always  blows  there;  and,  under  the  wel- 
come shelter  of  the  palms  and  pandanns  which  crowd  the  summit  of 
the  storm  beach,  one  may  watch  the  beautiful  and  impressive  spectacle 
below;  the  ocean,  of  it,  deep  majolica  blue,  rolls  inward  in  majestic 
waves,  which  suddenly  grow  gigantic  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
towering  in  a  wall  of  water  above  the  reef,  and  then  spring  with  a 
furious  roar  into  a  coufnsiou  of  white  foam,  which  seethes  abont  the 
mudder-tiuted  margin  of  Melobesia,  rashes  through  the  chasms  of  the 
tidal  platform,  and  often  spouts  up  through  the  blowholes  with  sudden 
and  explosive  violence,  like  a  kind  of  marine  geysers.  Tt  is  only  on 
calm  days  that  the  extreme  margin  of  the  reef  can  be  approached  with 


'  See  note  1,  p.  400. 
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safety.  Snch  is  the  violence  of  the  breakers  tliat  the  tidal  platform 
preseiitiS  tlie  appearauce  of  an  almost  lifeless  desert;  a  few  greeu  and 
browu  seaweeds,  little  flsli  darting  in  the  pools,  occasional  sea  snails 
with  dense  shells,  and  a  few  benuit  crabs  heavilj'  armored,  are  all  that 
is  seen  at  first  glance.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  tidal  platform  seem 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  sea;  even  the  active  shore  crabs  ((Trapnu)  are 
afraid  of  it,  and  only  venture  in  when  inspired  by  their  greater  terror 
of  the  hnman  form;  even  then  they  cling  tenaciously  with  their  many 
legs  close  to  the  sides  of  the  rocky  shore,  and  sidle  off  to  laud  directly 
they  fancy  the  enemy's  back  is  turned. 

The  observer  who  trusted  to  first  impressions,  and  judged  the  plat- 
form by  its  outer  aspect,  would  fall  into  grievous  error;  it  is  by  no 
means  so  dead  as  it  seems.  On  breaking  off'  a  fragment  with  a  hammer 
a  new  world  of  life  is  revealed;  the  rock  is  tunneled  through  and 
through,  as  closely  as  it  can  be  mined,  by  a  variety  of  animals,  which 
have  taken  to  an  underground  life  as  a  protection  against  the  sea; 
worms,  shellfish,  crabs,  sea  sqairte,  and  barnacles  are  to  be  fotmd  in 
these  subterranean  dwellings;  tbey  constitute  a  specialized  fanna  of 
marine  troglodytes,  which  might,  if  we  wished  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
nomenclature,  be  designated  the  "  Gryptone." 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  superficial  features  of  the  atoll  we 
may  next  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  that  part  of  it  which  rises 
above  the  sea  and  properly  constitutes  the  laud.  The  sheet  of  hard 
coral  rock  which  we  mentioned  as  cropping  out  beneath  the  storm 
beaoh  can  be  traced  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  it  forms  the 
floor  of  the  central  depressiou;  and  again  to  the  lagoon  side,  where  it 
emerges  to  form  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  and  in  many  places  the  beach 
or  as  well  even  a  low  line  of  cliffs.  In  the  little  islet  of  Fava,  north  of 
Funafuti,  it  is  seen  to  extend  continuously  from  one  side  of  the  land  to 
the  other — from  the  ocean  to  the  lagoon. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  this  sheet  of  rook  forms  the 
solid  base  on  which  the  land  above  it  rests.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
slabs  of  coral,  lying  not  quit«  horizontally,  but  overlapping  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof,  with  a  slight  inclinatiou  toward  the  ocean  side  of 
the  reef. 

These  fragments  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  oat«T  zone  of 
growing  coral.  Before  the  land  as  it  now  exists  was  formed  the  waves 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  tearing  ofl'  fragments  from  the  coral  zone 
and  driving  them  across  the  reef  into  the  lagoon  till  a  thick  sheet  of 
debris  was  the  result.  This  became  consolidated  as  it  formed,  partly 
by  the  growth  of  incrustiug  calcareous  algte,  and  now  forms  the  solid 
floor  of  the  island. 

Masses  of  broken  corals,  torn  up  and  driven  inland  by  the  breakers, 
continued  to  accumulate  after  the  formation  of  the  floor;  and  thus  that 
great  pile  of  corsil  clinkers  which  forms  the  storm  beach  has  been  and 
is  still  being  built  up. 
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On  the  other  side  the  vaveletB  of  the  lagoon  have  washed  up  smaller 
fhkgments  of  coral  and  foramiuiferal  abells,  and  thns  the  strip  of  land 
which  borders  the  lagoon  and  on  which  the  villag;e  of  Funafuti  stands 
has  been  produced. 

The  middle  of  the  island — the  great  central  depression  inclading  the 
tare  ground  and  the  mangrove  swamp^ia  the  remains  of  the  original 
solid  platform  left  exposed  between  the  storm  beach  on  the  one  baud 
and  the  lagoon  land  on  the  other.  Thns  all  that  portion  of  Fonafiiti 
which  stands  above  high  tide  has  been  caut  np  from  the  ocean  and  the 
lagooi),  and  this  beantiAiI  island,  like  another  Aphrodite,  has  been 
bom  with  the  foam  from  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

If  this  be  the  tme  history  of  the  island,  how  then  did  iC  acquire  its 
iuhabitantsf  Did  tbey  climb  upward  like  the  corals  as  the  island 
was  submerged  or  did  tliey  arrive  as  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  seal 
As  regards  the  oative^  there  can  be  bnt  one  answer — they  came  by 
boat.  In  former  days  the  PolynesJana  possessed  excellent  seagoing 
craft,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  long  voyages,  steering 
by  the  stars  ami  other  signs  in  the  sky.  Tbey  well  knew  how  to  pre- 
serve food  by  drying,  and  thus  had  do  difficnlty  in  provisioning  for  a 
cruise.  The  routes  tbey  followed  in  passing  ftom  island  to  island  are 
gradually  becoming  known  to  ns  and  have  been  indicated  on  a  chart 
by  Professor  Haddon.  Considering  the  remarkable  similarity  of  lan- 
guage which  characterizes  nil  Polynesia,  from  Kew  Zealand  on  the 
south  to  the  Sandwich  Isles  on  the  north,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  migrations  of  these  peoples  must  have  taken  place  comparatively 
recently,  and  judging  from  tradition  one  might  conjecture  within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  hundred  years. 

Thns,  loug  before  the  illnstrioas  townsman  of  this  city,  John  Cabot, 
had  anticipated  Columbus  in  his  famous  voyage  to  America,  these 
navigators,  whom  we  libel  with  the  name  of  savages,  were  venturing 
on  equally  arduous  explorations  with  still  more  imperfect  means  at 
tbeir  command.  It  was  not  often,  however,  that  long  voyages  of  over 
a  thousand  miles  were  made  of  set  purpose;  too  frequently  tbey  were 
the  result  of  accident,  as  when  frail  canoes  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
storm  and  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wiuds,  sometimes  tn  perish 
miserably,  sometimes  by  good  bap  to  land  on  nndiscoveretl  shores. 

The  Fanafnti  people  seem  some  of  them  to  have  entered  the  island 
with  intent;  others  are  mere  waifs  and  strays  cast  away  by  shipwreck 
on  the  reef.  The  prevailing  stock  is  Samoan,  with  an  admixture  of 
Tongan.  lu  bygone  times  the  Tongans  nsed  to  make  periodical 
descents  upou  the  island,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Vikings  in  early 
English  history.  The  Tongaus,  however,  came  not  only  to  kill,  bnt  to 
eat  their  foes,  a  proceeding  not  wholly  unintelligible  among  a  people 
who  knew  absolutely  of  no  other  kind  of  meat.  In  justice  to  the 
co))per-colored  races  of  Polyuesia  I  hasten  to  add  that  cannibalism  was 
seldom  the  custom  of  this  folk;  wherever  it  Is  met  with  it  may  be 
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taken  to*  iDdi<»te  the  iudaence  of  black  blood.  So  far  aa  we  knov 
caonibals  are  almost  always  black  people. 

Betarniug  to  the  boriog  party,  which  we  left  basily  eugaged.  For 
uearly  three  weeks  they  worked  by  shifts  cootiuaoasly  night  and  day, 
bot  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  bore  bole  was  ooly  105  feet  deep, 
their  most  ardnooe  efforts  failed  to  advaoce  it  further.  The  difficulties 
opposed  by  the  nature  of  the  groand — a  miztore  of  flowing  sand  and 
obdurate  bowlders — were  such  that  neither  the  good  will  of  the  work- 
men nor  the  ingenuity  of  Ayles,  the  foreman,  oonld  contend  against 
them,  and  there  was  no  alternative  bat  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

Thinking  that  ttiere  might  be  a  better  prospect  of  saccess  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  reef,  we  determiued  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  there, 
and  in  two  days,  without  the  help  of  wheels  and  in  a  country  without 
roads,  we  succeeded  in  transporting  the  bulk  of  our  26  tons  of  machinery 
across  the  island  to  a  f^-esh  site.  The  new  boring  commenced  in  hard 
rock  and  at  first  deepened  rapidly.  Before  long,  however,  it  entered 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  bowlders  similar  to  that  we  had  previously 
encountered,  and  after  attaining  a  depth  of  72  feet  further  progress 
became  impossible.  We  left  the  island  on  July  30,  and  on  reaching 
Fiji  had  the  iQortiflcation  to  learn  that  we  had  passed  on  the  way  a 
ship  coming  to  our  assistance  with  a  fresh  supply  of  machinery,  which 
our  friends  in  Sydney  had  promptly  dispatched  on  hearing  of  our 
difficulties. 

Our  attempt  to  penetrate  the  reef  bad  proved  a  failure,  but  it  was 
not  wholly  without  resolt.  It  had  revealed  the  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  any  subsequent  attempts  at  boring  wonld  have  to  contend, 
and  it  had  added  one  more  surprise  to  the  history  of  atolls,  for  no  one 
had  suspected  that  for  a  depth  of  over  100  feet  the  island  wonld  be 
found  to  consist  of  more  sand  than  coral,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
organisms  which  play  the  chief  part  in  the  construction  of  a  coral  reef 
are  not  corals,  but  Foraminifera  1 

The  expedition  had  other  objects  in  view  besides  boring.  The  next 
in  importance  was  the  investigation  of  the  atoll  by  sounding.  This 
was  accomplished  with  complete  suocess  by  Captain  Field.  Other 
atolls  bad  been  sounded  before,  but  never  before  bad  an  atoll  been 
Bonnded  with  such  accuracy  and  completeness  as  was  Funafuti  on  this 
occasion.  The  form  of  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  was  made  more  exactly 
known  than  that  of  most  lakes  in  the  British  Isles.  The  slopes  of  the 
flanks  of  the  atoll  were  determined  in  four  different  directions,  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  running  about  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  A  study  of  these  enables  as  to  frame  a  clear  picture 
of  the  general  form  of  the  atoll.  It  is  a  conical  mountain  with  an  oval 
base  situated  at  a  depth  of  aboot  2,000  fathoms,  measuring  30  miles  in 
length  by  28  in  breadth.  It  rises  at  first  with  a  very  gentle  slope,  but 
gradually  grows  steeper  as  it  ascends  (fig.  6)  till  at  a  depth  of  400  or 
500  fathoms  it  begins  to  present  precipitous  faces,  and  above  130  to  140 
fathoms  is  crowned  by  the  almost  vertical  cliffs  of  Ohamisao's  'Stable 
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moaDtain,"  which,  as  be  rightly  divined,  is  of  n  similar  uature  from 
base  to  Bummit.  All  this  is  coral  reef;  how  much  more  may  be  so  it  is 
impossible  in  the  pieseot  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say. 

The  general  feeling  of  disappointment  witli  which  oar  failure  to  bore 
throngh  the  reef  was  received  was  folly  shared  by  our  friends  in 
Sydney.  Determined  not  to  be  pat  off  with  a  first  rebuff,  they  promptly 
commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  a  second  attempt,  and  last  year 
(1897)  an  expedition  »gain  left  Sydney  for  Funafuti,  this  time  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Edgeworth  David,  of  the  CTniversity  of  Sydney. 
Under  his  leadership  the  boring  proved  a  complete  snccess.  The  reef 
was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  t>97  feet,  or  116  fathoms.  Thas  Darwin's 
wish  has  now  been  more  than  aatisflml.  The  core  brought  ap  was  sent 
over  to  this  country  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Judd  for 
investigation.  Till  he  has  completed  bis  report  it  would  be  premature 
to  enter  into  details,  but  from  a  general  examination,  made  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  I  think  I  may  fairly  venture  to  say  tbis  mach: 
That  the  material  brought  np  ttom  the  boring,  and  of  which  the  reef  is 


composed,  presents  much  the  same  general  character  throughout  and 
BO  far  supports  Darwin's  theory ;  that  layers  of  chalky  ooze,  such  as  on 
Sir  John  Murray's  hypothesis  we  might  have  expected  to  find  iu  the 
lower  parts,  are  conspicnously  absent;  and  finally  that  it  presents  no 
trace  of  volcanic  materia). 

On  whatever  side  judgment  may  nltimately  be  given  in  tbis  question, 
the  thanks  of  the  scientific  world  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  to  Sir 
John  Murray  for  having  disturbed  a  decided  opiuiou  from  its  slumber, 
for  having  awakened  a  ftesh  interest  in  Darwin's  theory,  and  in  thus 
leading  to  renewed  investigation,  which  is  both  adding  to  our  knowledge 
and  suggesting  fresh  inquiry. 

The  sand  showing  little  trace  of  consolidation,  which  wus  noticed  in 
our  boring  down  to  lOV  feet,  is  maintained  in  Professor  David's  boring 
down  to  about  100  fathoms,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
material  so  loosely  aggregated  should  be  able  to  snstnin  itself  in  slopes 
of  as  much  as  80°,  such  as  characterize  the  fianks  of  Funafuti.     It  is 
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important,  however,  to  observe  that  Done  of  the  borings  yet  made  have 
been  sunk  through  the  true  growing  substance  of  the  atoll.  Tbey  have 
commenced  on  the  lagoon  side  of  the  trae  coral  reef,  and  the  deeper 
they  have  descended  the  more  remote  they  have  become  from  the  ocean 
flanks.  The  possibility  exists,  and  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  material  passed  throagb  in  the  bore  holes  represents 
deposits  of  the  lagoon  and  of  the  fragmentary  debris  driven  toward  it 
by  the  breakers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor  David's  bore  hole  does  not  trav- 
erse the  whole  thickness  of  the  table  mountain;  jadging  from  the 
soundings,  it  would  have  to  descend  20  or  30  fathoms  deeper  to  do  this, 
and  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  material  obtained  tiom  this  last  W 
or  30  fathoms  might  surpass  in  interest  all  the  rest.  Our  friends  in 
Sydney  fully  appreciate  tifis,  and  are  so  bent  on  probing  this  question 
to  the  utmost  that  they  have  already  dispatched,  at  great  pecaiiiary 
risk,  an  expedition  to  make  a  third  attempt  ou  Funafuti,  and  this  time 
to  cany  the  bore  hole  right  through  the  table  mountain. 

The  boring  party  is  at  this  moment  at  work  on  the  island,  and  before 
many  weeks  have  elapsed  we  may  ex]>6ct  to  receive  tidings  of  their 
snccess.  A  great  stride  will  then  have  been  taken  toward  a  final 
determination  of  the  long-standing  controversy  on  the  origin  of  atolls.' 

We  eagerly  await  the  result,  which  will  inform  us  whether  these 
central  oceanic  islands  are  ancient  remainsof  land  which  have  plungetl 
beneath  the  sea  and  are  renewing  their  youth,  or  whether  they  are 
among  the  latest  products  of  our  planet,  aspiring  tnonntains  which 
have  scarcely  yet  succeeded  in  their  struggle  npward  to  the  light  of 
4lay;  whether  they  are,  as  has  been  said,  "a  garland  laid  by  the  band 
of  Nature  on  the  tomb  of  a  sunken  island,"  or  whether  they  may  not  be  a 
wreath  of  victory  crowning  a  youthful  summit  on  its  first  conquest  of 
the  main. 

■Tbo  critical  point  has  l>«ea  pasaed.  (See  Nat.  Sri.  XIII,  p.  363.)  Acoordingto 
'  the  news  from  FiiDafuti  (Septembr  6)  tbe  boring  attained  a  deptb  of  1)87  feet,  or 
147  feet  below  tUe  base  of  tbe  Bt«epeflt  clilT.  Tbe  niateriitl  passeil  throngh  wax  coral 
limnstoDe.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  tbat,  soon  after  paasinf;  the  bottom  of  Pro- 
fessor David's  l>orDhole,  loose  nn consolidated  clupnslts  eeosed  to  b«  eucoDntered, 
and  tbe  drill  passed  with  comparative  fat^ilitj'  through  a  liard  limcetoDe  contaiDJng 
Dumerons  wi'U- preserved  corals.  A  crux  of  all  theories  of  utullH  is  tbe  lagoon.  On 
Darwin's  theory  its  explanation  follows  Diiturutly  from  the  fundamental  assnmp- 
tion.  Sir  John  Mnrruy  has  to  sujiplenient  bis  bjpotbesii'  b;  a  separate  explanation, 
and  proposes  to  account  for  the  lagoon  by  solution.  In  this  connection  the  snocesa 
which  has  atteoded  an  attempt  of  tbe  present  expedition  to  bore  into  tbe  bed  of  (he 
lagoon  is  moet  welcome.  Tbe  boring  vine  made  from  tbe  deck  of  H.  M.  S.  ForpoUe, 
commanded  by  Captain  Sturdee,  and  after  passing  through  101  feet  of  water  sank 
144  feet  into  the  deposits  of  tbe  floor.  The  tirst  SO  feet  were  found  to  coosist  of  the 
calcareous  alga  Hatiiiuda  mixed  with  shells;  tbe  remaining  64  feet  of  tbe  same 
material,  mingled  with  coral  gravel.  This  atga  is  iiHtversalty  distrlbut«d  over  tbe 
floor  of  tbe  lagoon,  as  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  matiirial  obtained  by  Cap- 
tain Field  in  sounding,  and  since  it  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  magnesiom 
carbonate  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  formation  of  dolomite  will  be  found  to  stand 
in  some  connection  with  the  trans Ibrmat ion  of  lagoon  deposits. 
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By  M.  J.  Thodlet. 


A  nev  science  lias  lately  made  its  api>earaace  and  is  beginoing  to  be 
recognized.  To  be  exact,  it  is  not  absolately  new ;  it  is  nearly  two  cen- 
tories  old  in  its  welldefiued  aim,  its  methods  of  investigation,  its  known 
laws,  the  indication  of  possible  discoveries  which  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished; in  a  word,  in  its  individuality  as  a  didactic  science,  but  until 
very  lately  it  was  the  object  of  individual  research  only,  and  as  it  was 
studied  but  by  a  few  specialists  it  remained  almost  unknown  to  the 
public. 

This  science  is  oceanography.  Its  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  going  on  in  the  depths  of  that  immense  mass  of  water 
which  covers  more  than  three-fourths  of  oar  globe,  to  consider  them, 
explain  them,  discover  and  formulate  the  laws  that  govern  them  on  the 
surface  and  at  the  bottom  of  those  abysses  which  were  once  supposed 
to  be  unfathomable— at  the  time  when  people  believed  in  the  unfathom- 
able. To-day  oceanography  is  progressing  with  giant  strides.  All  mar- 
itime nations  contribute  to  its  development,  no  less  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  for  its  great  benefit  to  the  human  mind,  whose  right  and 
daty  it  is  to  seek  to  know  all  things,  than  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  the  material  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  for  the  contest 
between  man  and  nature,  growing  always  more  severe,  makes  it  imper- 
ative that  no  force  be  left  unproductive.  France  established  ocean- 
ography. She  mode  important  discoveries  and  then  stopping,  left  the 
care  of  continuing  the  work  to  others,  forgetting  even  those  of  her 
children  whose  attainments,  unnoticed  by  her,  were  elsewhere  seized 
npon  and  utilized.  Now  that  Ibreigners  have  made  an  advance  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  she  s^ms  to  be  aroused  to  a  regret  for  the 
time  and  territory  lost.  She  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  promptly  regain 
both  if  she  desires  it. 

We  int«nd  to  explain  of  what  oceanography  consists,  to  show  its  direct 
relation  with  other  sciences,  its  theoretical  and  practical  utility;  we 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  its  progress  IVom  its  beginning  until  the  time 
when  it  became  a  complete  whole;  a  clear  and  systematic  exposition 
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of  focts  carefiiUy  considered  aod  elucidated.  We  shall  say  a  fev 
worda  concerning  what  has  been  done  in  this  line  of  thought  by  differ- 
ent nations,  with  the  character  which  their  peculiar  temperuneut,  the 
couditiona  of  tbeit  past  and  of  tbett  present  have  giveu  to  their  work. 
Id  fact,  just  as  the  acts  of  each  man,  physical  as  well  aa  moral,  are 
marked  with  the  special  imprint  of  his  personality  so  in  the  domain  of 
science  every  race  stamps  its  work,  the  product  of  its  collective  intel- 
ligence, with  an  impress  peculiar  to  it,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  its  genius. 

L 

Oceanography  is  the  study  of  the  sea.  Static  oceanography  deals 
with  Bait  water  considered  independently  of  the  movements  which  are 
manifested  in  it;  it  treats  successively  of  the  topography  of  the  ocean 
beds  and  of  their  formation,  their  lithology.  It  analyzes  the  waters, 
their  composition  and  their  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  depths,  their 
numerous  physical  properties,  the  effect  on  them  caased  by  changes  of 
temperature,  their  density,  their  compressibility,  the  way  in  which 
light  ia  diffused  throughout  the  superposed  strata,  and  the  different 
optical  phenomena.  The  ice  of  the  polar  region  offers  subject  matter 
for  a  chapter  on  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  sea. 

In  dynamic  oceanography  the  ocean  is  studied  iu  motion.  We  study 
the  waves,  which  move  the  surface  under  the  iuDuence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  currents,  which,  like  the  network  of  oar  arteries  and  veins,  traverse 
its  mass  to  a  certain  depth,  and  result  from  the  stmnltaneous  actions 
of  heat,  evaporation,  the  topography  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  geographic 
conflguration  of  the  surrounding  continents,  the  climate,  the  force  of 
the  winds;  in  a  word,  from  the  total  of  exterior  causes  which,  whatever 
tbey  may  be,  all  exert  some  iuduence  and  in  turn  are  influenced — a 
constantly  recurring  cycle  of  change  whose  cessation  would  bring 
instant  death  to  our  planet  as  the  last  beat  of  the  human  heart  termi- 
nates the  life  of  the  body.  Dynamic  oceanography  also  includes  the 
study  of  the  tides,  whose  rhythmic  movements  accord  with  tlios^  of  the 
stars,  and  the  examination  of  those  processes  by  which  the  d<^brisof 
the  continents,  swept  off  by  winds  or  washed  away  by  riveis,  reach  the 
great  common  reservoir,  are  diffused  throughout  its  waters,  descend  iu 
a  shower  to  the  very  lowest  depths,  and  there  accumulate  to  form 
rocks  like  the  greater  part  of  those  which  we  find  now  on  our  continents 
and  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  of  former  ages.  It  deals 
with  the  phenomena  that  result  from  the  contact  between  sea  and 
land,  seeks  out  the  laws  which  t^iitrol  tlie  formation  of  deltas  or  of  the 
bars  which  exteud  across  tlie  mouths  of  rivers,  the  fllltng  up  of  estua- 
ries, the  way  in  which  waveet  and  currents  shape  the  contours  of  the 
shores,  duues,  lagoons,  and  those  madreportc  formations — atolls  and 
conil  islands — conquests  of  organic  life  over  inorganic  matter,  of  the 
infinitely  small,  the  zoophyte,  over  the  iuHnitely  powerfiil,  the  ocean. 
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Oceanography  has  to  do  theo,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  muHi- 
tade  of  sdenoes  and,  more  than  any  other,  with  geology.  The  present 
is  at  the  aame  time  the  key  of  the  past  and  of  the  fbtare,  especiaUy  in 
nataral  history.  Man,  in  his  inrestigations,  works  from  the  known  to 
the  anknowD,  tnm  what  be  can  see  with  his  eyes,  tonch  with  his  hands, 
measnre  with  his  tnetnimente,  to  that  of  which  he  <-»\\  perceive  only 
the  reaalts;  from  phenoDieoa  present  before  him  to  those  which  were 
accomplished  tbonsands  of  centuries  ago.  For  a  long  time  geology 
advanced  in  a  mt  oat  of  which  oceanography  has  forced  it  perhaps  a 
little  "against  its  inclination.  Old  people  and  old  sciences  have  their 
habits  and  a  dislike  to  change,  bat  old  sciences,  more  fortnnate  than 
man,  can  grow  yoang  again. 

Socks  are  of  igneous  or  metamorpbic  and  of  sedimentary  origin.  The 
former  are  the  object  of  the  researches  of  a  special  science,  petrogra- 
phy, which  studies  their  intimate  natnre  and  all  the  different  branches 
of  knowledge  which  relate  to  ernptive  phenomena.  Stratigraphy  deals 
with  rocks  of  aqueons  formation,  and,  as  the  genesis  of  these  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  orderof  their  superposition,  stratigraphists, 
ill  their  investigations,  consider  together  the  constitution  and  the  order 
of  the  sedimentary  strata.  Now,  since  these  strata  have  been  found 
t>eneath  the  water,  nothing  is  more  fittetl  to  make  their  genesis  clear 
than  observation  of  the  manner  iu  which  at  the  present  time  rocks  are 
being  formed  on  the  bottom  of  our  oceans.  Tliis  task,  to  which  it 
applies  itself  with  ardor,  is  the  duty  of  oceanography.  When  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  formations  ou  the  coasts  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  known,  when  careful  observation  and  exact  measnrement  of 
actual  phenomena  shall  have  taught,  for  example,  the  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  grain  of  sand  and  the 
exact  velocity  of  the  current  which  has  transported  it  and  atl'ected  its 
shape— angular  when  supported  by  force  of  the  water,  worn  and 
rounded  when  simply  rolled  along  the  bottom  among  other  grains;  as 
soon  as  the  presence,  recognized  qnantitatively,  of  a  fixed  proportion 
of  clay  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  deposit  shall  allow  us,  by  means  of 
physical  and  mechanical  laws,  to  determine  whether  this  deposit  was 
formed  in  calm  or  agitated  water;  as  soon  as  numerous  measurements, 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  oceau,  shall  have  established  the 
generality  of  these  relations — that  is  to  say,  made  laws  for  them — we 
sh»II  be  ready  to  reconstruct  the  past.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  find 
the  same  characteristics  in  an  old  deposit  to  be  able  to  coll  established 
relations  to  our  aid.  We  may  affirm  that  the  iwint  where  the  deposit 
was  formed  was  .it  such  and  such  a  depth  in  the  ocean,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  If,  later,  other  sciences  bring  forward  their 
cooperation  and  point  out  new  relations,  all  the  details  will,  one  after 
another,  appear.  We  shall  then  ascertain  the  size  and  form  of  the 
Silurian,  the  Carboniferous  or  the  Cretaceous  Sea,  the  force  of  its  wave^ 
its  salinity,  the  temperature  of  its  waters,  the  intensity  and  direction 
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of  its  currents,  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  Thns,  having  for  foundation 
only  a  single  grain  of  sand  observed  beoeatli  the  microscope  and  which, 
throagh  oceanography,  shall  have  reconnted  all  the  events  at  which  it 
has  assisted,  after  ceoturiea  npon  centuries  the  edifice  will  appear  firm, 
solid,  in  its  complete  magnificence.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  a  scien- 
tific dream,  as  fall  of  nncertainty  as  of  charm.  These  dedactions  have 
the  absolute  and  nnqnestionable  precision  of  mathematics.  After  ao 
many  unexpected  discoveries,  oar  epoch  leaves  it  no  longer  in  doubt 
that  the  greatest  poets  are  Bometimes  the  scieutiets. 

The  laws  of  meteorology  present  an  important  practical  interest 
because  they  lead  np  to  the  forecasting  of  the  weather.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  upoo  the  profit  humanity  may  derive  from  such  a  dis- 
covery. How  many  misfortonea  will  be  averted  for  the  agricoltaristl 
ilfavigation  will  feel  no  less  benefit  if  it  can  know  in  advance  the  re^fious 
of  calm,  of  coutrary  or  favorable  winds.  How  many  voyages  will  be 
shortened,  how  many  lives  saved  I  We  can  judge  of  this  from  cyclooes. 
Formerly  the  terror  of  sailors,  since  their  laws  have  been  known  they 
have  been  utilized  to  expedite  voyages.  The  subjugated  hurricaiie 
works  for  the  sailor,  and  when  ordered  to  bring  the  ship  more  quickly 
into  port  the  docile  tempest  obeys  and  thus  averts  the  dangers  of  the 
Tonte.  Who  among  our  forefathers  would  have  dared  to  formulate  such 
a  dream,  realized,  uevertheless,  through  the  work  of  Bridett  Now  the 
laws  of  the  aerial  ocean  and  of  the  liquid  ocean  are  the  same,  although 
more  complicated  for  the  first  tlian  for  the  second.  They  should  con- 
sequently be  studied  synthetically  on  the  sea  and  applied  afterward  to 
the  atmosphere,  with  such  modifications  as  are  made  necessary  by  the 
great  difference  in  the  mobility  of  the  two  fluids.  The  rational  intro- 
duction to  meteorology  is  oceanography.  Steam  has  greatly  modified 
and  simplified  the  former  conditions  of  navigation,  and  today  steamers 
progress  almost  in  a  straight  tine  despite  wind  and  sea.  However,  the 
sailing  vessel  is  not  as  dead  as  some  may  believe.  As  a  result  of  the 
mutual  interactions,  so  delicate,  so  changeable,  of  economic  conditions, 
of  the  high  price  of  coal,  of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the  machinery 
and  the  store  of  fiiel,  of  the  higher  salary  of  mechanics,  and  for  still 
other  causes,  many  nations  are  returning  to  sailing  vessels.  Americans 
in  particular  possess  clippers  of  great  speed,  which  carry  freight  at  less 
charges  than  do  steamships.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean 
has  lost  none  of  its  practical  utility  to  navigation  and  it  has  become 
indispensable  for  the  elucidation  of  a  multitude  of  points.  Marine 
currents  are  elucidaced  by  meteorology,  because  of  the  infinence  which 
regular  winds  have  upon  the  flow  of  the  waters.  They  control  the 
course  of  floating  ice  fields.  The  dangers  to  boats  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  are  well  known.  To  thia  place  come  the  icebergs  which 
have  broken  ofi*  from  the  glaciers  nf  Greenland,  and  have  been  carried 
downBaflln'sBay  by  the  Labrador  current  to  meltaway  at  contact  with 
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th«  Onlf  Stream.  The  accamulation  of  the  resulting  debris  of  rocks 
forms  the  banks  of  Kewfonndlaod. 

These  ice  fields  are  of  particalar  iDterest  because  of  the  fear  they 
inspire,  because  of  the  shoals  formed  by  their  melting,  and  particularly 
because  the  chilling  occasioned  by  their  contact  with  an  atmosphere 
warmer  and  more  saturated  with  moisture,  frives  rise  to  heavy  fogs. 
Hundreds  of  disasters  would  be  avoided,  enormous  economy  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  would  be  effected  if  we  could  succeed 
in  understanding  and  foreseeing  these  phenomena.  The  admirable 
pilot  charts  published  every  month  by  the  Hydrographic  Bareaa  at 
Washington  seek  to  solve  the  problem  empirically,  noting  to  what 
latitude  the  ice  fields  descend  each  year,  observing  their  number,  and 
establishing  the  probabilities  concerning  them  according  to  the  average 
of  numerous  observations.  Fogs  dne  to  analogous  causes — that  is  to 
say,  to  marine  currents — are  &equeut  in  the  northern  or  even  the  tero- 
I»erate  region,  on  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  England  and  EVance.  Everywhere  they  are  the 
t«rror  of  sailors;  ships  move  in  them  bewildered,  advancing  at  the  risk 
of  running  ashore  or  colliding  with  another  vessel,  while  if  they  remain 
stationary  they  are  in  danger  of  being  themselves  struck,  and  in  any 
case  they  lose  time,  that  precious  commodity  whose  price  rises  higher 
every  day.  The  ability  to  foresee  their  presence,  or  if  overtaken  by 
them  to  find  the  conrse  and  follow  it  with  certainty,  would  be  tlie  imme- 
diat«  consequence  of  the  perfecting  of  oceanography. 

Some  attempts  at  this  have  been  crowned  with  Huecess.  The  position 
of  a  ship  in  tlie  ocean  is  usually  determined  by  the  aid  of  astronomical 
coordinates.  According  to  the  observed  position  of  a  heavenly  body, 
star  or  sun,  the  observer  calculates  his  own  position  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves.  Knowing  where  he  is  and  where  he  is  going,  nothing  is 
easier  for  him  than  to  foUow  his  course.  But  the  indispensable  con- 
dition is  to  see  the  star;  this  the  fog  renders  impossible.  This  impos- 
sibility is  the  cause  of  most  shipwrecks.  However,  the  position  can  be 
otherwise  determined.  If  we  have  a  so-called  bathymittrit;  chart, 
plainly  indicating  by  means  of  contour  lines  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
each  point,  and  another  chart  drawn  up  after  a  series  of  soundings  and 
of  preliminary  analyses  showing  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea  the  changing 
natnre  of  the  bottom,  here  sand  and  there  mud  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  there  rocks,  by  a  single  cast  of  the  lead  a  vessel  loHt  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean  can  determine  her  position.  The  depth  of  the  sounding  will 
confine  the  observation  to  the  area  for  which  the  bathymetric  chart 
gives  this  depth.  If,  moreover,  care  has  been  taken  to  tit  the  sounding 
lead  with  some  means  by  which  a  sample  of  the  bottom  may  be  brought 
up,  the  area  covered  by  this  kind  of  bottom  may  be  looked  up  on  the 
lithologic  chart,  and,  combining  this  information  with  the  prncediug, 
one  will  be  able  to  ascertain  his  position  almost  exactly.    Excellent 
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applications  of  tbis  method  have  been  made  in  France  by  Gommander 
de  Boqionz  and  by  Captain  Trndelle  for  landfalls  in  different  localitaes, 
along  the  Cbaunel,  at  the  entrance  to  Kew  Tork,  Havre,  Brest,  and  the 
very  daugeroRH  approaclies  to  Cape  Ooardafni.  Two  ooeanograi^ic 
coordinates  have  taken  the  place  of  the  aetronomical  coordinates.  The 
vessel,  having  lost  her  sight,  makesnse  of  feeling.  To  draw  np  bathy- 
metrical  and  lithological  charts  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  ooean- 
ography. 

Oceanography  has  to  maritime  fisheries  a  relation  still  more  impor- 
tant, if  that  is  possible,  than  to  geology,  meteorology,  and  navigation,  for 
this  industry  is  related  closely  to  the  very  life  of  nations.  In  France  we 
have  more  than  86,000  marine  fishermen,  ivhile  more  than  200,000  people 
derive,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  means  of  existence  from  fishing;  as, 
for  instance,  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  canning  factories. 

There  are  very  many  marine  animalsof  which  man  makes  ase  either 
as  food,  snch  as  fishes,  cnistaceans,  certain  mollasks  such  as  oysters 
and  massels,  or  to  gratify  his  needs  of  all  sorts,  as  sponges,  pearls,  coral, 
the  great  cetaceans,  as  whales  or  cachalots,  and  seals,  A-om  which  he 
obtains  oil  and  skin.  So  being  escapes  from  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives  and  which  govern  his  material 
existence  as  well  as  his  manners,  his  morals,  and  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Nowhere  are  these  restrictions  more  strikingly  evident  than  in 
the  water,  prqbubly  because  they  are  found  there  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  Bimpliflcation  or,  to  be  niore  exact,  the  least  complication.  The 
laws  of  oceanography  are,  then,  the  rational  basis  for  the  condact  of 
fisheries,  which  have  become  methodical  and  consequently  scientific, 
and  pisciculture  is  a  kind  of  agriculture  of  the  sea. 

In  the  harmony  between  a  being  and  bis  environment,  three  cases 
present  themselves:  If  the  harmony  is  perfect,  the  being,  finding  the 
utmost  satisfaction  for  bis  needs,  develops  and  multiplies;  if  it  is  only 
l>artial,  the  being  who  sufilers  it  becomes _rare ;  if,  finally,  the  harmony 
is  absent,  the  being  will  disappear  by  flight  if  he  possesses,  like  an 
animal,  the  power  of  motion,  or  by  death  if,  like  a  plant,  he  is  con- 
demned to  remain  in  one  place.  Tbe  living  creature  thus  indicates  in 
tliree  ways  the  condition  of  his  surroundings — by  his  presence,  his 
rarity,  or  his  absence.  Dredgings  made  even  in  great  depths  show 
in  a  striking  way  the  extreme  specializiition  in  the  distribution  of  the 
animal  sp<K;ies,  among  which  some  are  evidently  more  sensitive  to  the 
environment,  others  less  bo.  Kach  si)ecisil  group  conforms  to  correspond- 
ing, special,  exterior  conditions,  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical,  and 
in  this  way  the  animal,  vegetable,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  the 
mineral  becomes  an  instrument  of  measurement,  roughly  graduated,  it 
is  true,  because  while  abundance  or  absence  are  relatively  easy  to  rec- 
ognize, nothingis  more  vague  and  less  detorminsible  than  degrees  of  rar- 
ity. A  tlsh  found  in  a  certain  locality  indicate!)  that  the  waterthere 
possesses  a  depth,  a  temperature,  a  certain  limited  range  of  soUnity,  m 
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Bpecialkindofbottsm  and  carreDtB  of  calculable  speed.  All  these  details 
areimpliedinthepreHeuceorabseuceof  tfaix  fish.  Fishing  isa  problem 
which  consists  inknowing  beforehand  whether  in  such  a  place  at  such  and 
such  a  time  the  fish  will  be  abaodant,  rare,  or  absent.  Other  nations 
have  fully  recognized  that  the  stady  of  fisheries  is,  above  everything;, 
the  study  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  marine  environment 
and  the  animal;  that  is  to  say,  a  question  of  zoology  whose  first  basis 
is  knowledge  of  the  environment,  which  is  a  qaestion  of  oceanography. 
They  have  put  the  principle  in  practice  in  their  laboratoriee  and  in 
their  official  administrations,  working  out  in  detail  the  oceanography 
of  a  region  before  devoting  themselves  to  zoological  reseiu^hes  there. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  practice  were  more  generally  followed.  It 
is  a  common  sense  law,  but  it  is  only  too  true  that  such  are  the  slowest 
in  making  themselves  known.  Every  improvement  is  simplification, 
and  the  men  who  cry  unceasingly  for  simplicity  are  as  if  appalled  when 
they  come  upon  it  unawares. 

But  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fish  is  so  difficult  to  determine 
except  by  long  and  expensive  trials,  it  is  not  so  with  the  condition  of 
the  environment,  which  can  be  estimated  and  even  recorded  in  figures, 
by  means  of  instruments;  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  density 
and  salinity  by  the  areometer,  depth  by  the  sounding  line,  the  uatare 
of  the  bottom  by  a  lithological  or  chemical  analysis.  The  instrument 
offers  the  advantage  of  having  a  perfect  graduation,  recording  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  degrees  and  consequently  great  delicacy  of  indication. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  recording  bat  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  sarrounding  of  which  the  living  creature  records  the 
whole.  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of  science  is, 
briefiy,  to  discover  what  is  above  all  others  the  most  essential  influence, 
and  besides  that  if  a  single  instrument  is  not  sufficient,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  our  having  recourse  to  many  in  succession.  It  would  cost 
the  fisher  less  time  and  trouble  to  measure  the  temperature  and  then, 
if  it  is  necessary,  the  transparency  and  even  the  deusity  in  a  certain 
region,  then  according  to  the  results  obtained  set  to  work  fishing  with 
great  probabilities  of  success,  or  to  immediately  leave  the  ground,  than 
to  cast  bis  line  and  nets  into  the  water,  throwing  his  bait  away  hap- 
hazard, to  learn  finally  only  after  a  prolonged  trial  that  the  fish  will  or 
will  not  bite.  Prof.  H.  Mohu,  of  Ghristiania,  formerly  head  of  the 
splendid  Norwegiau  oceanograpbic  expedition  of  the  Voringen,in  1876, 
found  out'  that  at  the  Lofibten  Islands  the  cod  remained  iilways  in  a 
bed  of  water  between  4^^  and  5°  in  temperature  (39°  to  41'^  F.).  Accord- 
ing to  his  instructions  a  Government  vessel,  commanded  by  Lieut.  G. 
Gade,  went  to  ascertain  the  position  in  depth  of  this  bed  and  to  verify 
the  scientific  previsions.  The  success  of  this  examination  was  perfect, 
and  uow   Norwegian   fishermen   use  the  thermometer   as  a  fishing 

'  H.  MohiL    The  Temparatate  of  the  3e^  and  the  Fiah  in  the  Loffoua.    ChrUtiAnik, 
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apparatas.  They  eeek  a  atratam  baviiig  a  temperature  of  i°  or  5°,  the 
depth  being  variable  oot  only  iu  the  same  locality  but  al»o  ia  the  same 
region  from  time  to  time,  aud  att  soon  as  they  find  it  they  oast  their 
lines  and  fish  with  certainty.  The  exam|ile  is  pertinent.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  an  eminent  scientist;  it  has  received  and  still  receives,  every 
season,  the  sanction  of  practice  and  affords  actual  benefit  to  flsbera. 
Hot  eminently  desirable  it  is  that  such  a  study  should  be  made  on 
the  Newfoundland  Banks  or  iu  Iceland,  I  mean  in  a  serious  way,  by  a 
eompet«nt  person,  and,  as  was  done  by  the  Norwegians,  on  board  a 
vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  research. 

Other  experiments  no  less  interesting  have  been  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  piscicoltnre  in  Flodevig.  The  Norwegians  live  by  the  sea;  they 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  it,  and,  in  fact,  they  declare  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded iu  restocking  it  with  cod.  Toeir  processes  are  now  being  applied 
at  Newfoundland  by  the  English.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  q>awn 
of  the  cod  must  be  raised  in  water  of  a  certuo  temperature  and  density. 
If  the  water  is  too  dense  the  yoaug  fish  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  its  resistance  and  seek  food  on  the  bottom;  if  it  is  too  light 
they  easily  reach  the  bottom,  bnt  have  difficulty  in  holding  themselves 
there,  while  if  it  is  within  the  required  limits  of  density,  the  animal, 
able  to  move  at  liberty,  finds  entire  satisfaction  of  his  needs  and  devel- 
ops rapidly  nntil,  having  reached  his  full  strength,  he  ceases  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  slight  variations  in  his  surroundings  and  can  nourish 
himself  in  the  sea  where  be  is  given  his  liberty.  Breeding  is  carried 
on  at  Fljjdevig  coder  perfectly  systematic  and  scientific  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry. 

In  the  laboratory  at  Dildo,  near  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  where  simi- 
lar restocking  is  carried  on,  the  director,  Mr.  Nielsen,'  discovered  that 
the  water  in  tlie  breeding  ponds  for  the  male  and  female  cod  intended 
for  reproduction  must  have  a  temperature  from  4  to  7  degrees  aud  that 
young  cod,  living  well  in  water  at  zero,  will  die  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls  only  half  of  a  degree. 

By  reason  of  the  development  of  science  and  general  progress,  war 
has  become  so  difflcnit  and  frightful  in  its  consequences  for  the  two 
adversaries,  neither  of  whom  can  ever  be  really  victorious,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  between  nations  that  are  about  equal  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  If  nations  wish  to  live  and  not  be  overwhelmed,  peacefully 
but  completely,  by  other  peoples,  their  competitors  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle for  existence,  tbey  must  use  to  their  best  advantage  the  riches  of 
their  territory.  If  agriculture,  now  scientific,  obtains  profit  ftom  the 
work  of  scientists  who  have  transformed  it  from  the  collection  of  em- 
pirical recipes  into  a  positive  science;  if  we  seek  by  knowledge  of  the 
soil,  by  suitable  alternations  of  the  crops,  by  appropriate  fertiliza- 
tion to  procure  the  best  results  from  a  piece  of  land,  to  make  it  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  yield,  we  should  do  the  same  with  the  sea.     We 
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muBt  admit  tbat  we  are  in  this  respect  undeniably  inferior  to  other 
natioDH.  Slill  planged  in  lamentable  ignorance  and  regardless  of  the 
information  obtained  by  careful  scientific  experiments,  we  ravage  onr 
coasts,  and  statistics  show  tbat  the  fishing  indnatry  is  incapable  of 
fnruisbiDg  daily  bread  to  those  who  practice  it  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
trouble,  fatigue,  and  danger.  We  profit  by  the  sea  aa  savages  profit 
by  the  earth,  when,  according  to  the  famoas  simile,  finding  a  fruit  tree 
ill  the  forest  they  cut  it  down  to  gather  its  frait.  We  have  do  com- 
plete and  detailed  map,  not  even  a  mediocre  one,  of  the  sea  bottom, 
nor  have  we  any  exact  ideas  of  the  variations  in  temperatnre,  in 
density,  in  salinity,  along  our  coasta;  we  have  not  calculated  the 
amount  of  sediment  deposited  by  any  of  our  great  rivers;  we  are 
Ignorant  to  what  depth  carients  are  felt  and,  except  for  a  very  small 
□umber  of  localitjes,  as  to  their  direction  on  the  surface;  we  have  no 
idea  of  their  variations  in  intensity  at  difl'ereut  peilods  of  the  year. 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  add  to  this  list  of  the  data  which  we  now  lack. 
However  full  of  good  intention  the  measures  of  the  administration 
may  be,  they  are  fruitless  if  they  have  not  the  interventiou  of  author- 
ity to  sauctioa  the  application  of  the  measures  approved  by  science. 
How  can  we  be  astonished  by  the  poverty  of  our  fishers  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  conotryt  Fish  are  an 
important  item  in  the  economies  of  nations.  According  to  statistics 
DOW  somewhat  old  but  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  time,  the 
world  captures  and  consumes  annually  2,0U0,000,0(>0  francs  worth  of 
fish. 

The  industry  of  laying  submarine  telegraphs  depends  on  oceanog- 
raphy to  the  same  extent  that  the  construction  of  railroads  or  canals 
depends  on  topography  and  continental  geologj'.  Perhaps  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  telegraphs  is  even  greater.  The  railroad  and  the  cable 
follow  the  contour  of  the  soil ;  both,  for  analogous  reasons,  must  avoid 
too  irregular  ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Uu  certain  bottoms  swept  by  currents,  as  on  the  Wy  ville 
Thomson  reef  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  cable,  subject  to  continual 
vibrations  against  the  pebbles  or  frayed  by  their  unceasing  ii-iction  as 
they  are  washed  about  by  the  movement  of  the  waves,  wears  out  and 
breaks,  however  solid  its  envelope  maybe.  At  other  times,  on  volcanic 
bottoms,  as  near  Greece,  for  example,  or  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
cable  may  be  stretched  by  displacement  of  the  ground,  causing  changes 
ID  the  level  which  break  it. 

The  landing  of  the  cables  is  no  less  important.  Itocks  are  always 
very  dangerous  if  they  are  situated  in  the  zone  of  action  of  waves  and 
tides.  While  in  the  open  pea  the  land  has  every  chance  of  being  uni- 
form, near  the  coast  it  often  becomes  irregular.  It  presents  sudden 
declivities  or  deep  hollows,  reefs,  straight  crevasses  bounded  by  almost 
perpendicular  walls,  sach  as  M.  Pruvot  has  recently  discovei'od,  not 
in  some  unknown  corner  of  the  Pacific  or  the  South  Sea,  but  in  the 
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Gnir  of  Lyon,  some  miles  from  the  little  port  of  Banynls  Dear  Port- 
Vendres.  A  cable  laid  across  such  a  valley  is  sore  to  break,  and  If 
the  perfect  knovledge  of  the  topography  of  the  region  does  not  make 
the  caase  of  the  accident  clear,  we  may  be  tempted  to  strengthen  its 
envdope,  that  is  to  make  it  heavier  and  conseqaently  more  certainly 
provoke  a  aabsequent  rnptare.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
English  companies  have  in  their  service  a  tleet  of  telegraphic  vessels 
ioteuded  for  these  Htndiee  alone,  carryiog  a  special  teobuioal  staff, 
nnceaaiugly  employed  in  working  on  oceanography.  They  evidently 
guard  against  making  known  the  obtained  results,  and  are  no  more 
to  be  blamed  for  their  secrecy  than  would  be  those  contractors  for 
building  railroads  who,  provided  with  detailed  maps  of  a  region  over 
which  they  have  been  ordered  to  lay  a  road,  should  conceal  their  docn- 
menttj,  acquired  laboriously  and  at  great  expense,  from  the  engiueers 
charged  with  overlooking  their  work  and  with  paying  them,  and  who 
on  their  side  mast,  therefore,  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  topography 
and  geology  of  the  country.  England  holds  the  monopoly  in  the  con- 
atructioD  of  submarine  lines.  France  possesses  only  a  small  number, 
and,  even  of  these,  the  larger  part  were  built  by  the  English.  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess  colonies  beyond  the  ocean:  it  is  necessary  to 
be  ill  direct  communication  with  them.  That  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners  for  onr  telegraphic  communications,  tbc  events  of  Siam  and 
Madagascar  furnish  proofs  painfnl  to  record. 

II. 

Oceanography  is  a  science  which  applies  to  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  sea,  the  precise  methods  of  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

It  is  a  science  of  experimentation,  of  measurements,  working  by 
analysis  and  by  synthesis  toward  the  final  end  of  learning  the  present 
history,  and  consequently  the  jmst  and  future  history,  of  the  earth, 
because  all  science  which  discovers  and  states  laws  is  a  prevision. 
Uceanography  is  thus  a  brancL  of  geology,and  since  the  soils  stratified — 
that  is  to  say,  deitosited — in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  formed  by  it,  enter 
largely  into  that  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  which  is  directly  accessible 
to  our  investigations,  we  would  be  authorized  to  claim  oceanography  as 
the  most  important  branch  of  geology.  It  is  ludicrous  to  hear  argu- 
ments on  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  or  the  Carboniferous  oceans,  now 
millions  of  years  old,  to  hear  discussions  concerning  their  shores,  their 
waters,  or  their  currents,  while  we  still  know  so  little  of  our  own  ocean 
of  to-day,  on  whose  surface  oar  vessels  sail,  into  which  we  plunge  our 
bodies,  over  whose  immense  circumference  we  are  five  to  cast  our  gaze, 
with  whose  waters  we  moisten  onr  lips  if  we  wish,  whose  waves  sing 
their  monotonous  and  m^estio  harmony  in  onr  ears,  of  which  we  can 
take  full  possession  by  all  our  senses. 
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The  foregoing  considerationB  enable  us  to  appreciate  in  its  principal 
cbaracteriBtics  the  method  employed  in  oceanography.  The  applica- 
tion of  experiment  and  of  measurement  seems  at  first  particnlarly  difiQ- 
cult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  neither.  As  regards  the  ocean,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  phenomena  apparent  there  are  more  than  complicated — 
they  are  terrible;  and  their  grandeur  apparently  puts  them  far  beyond 
the  pover  of  man.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  approach  the  study 
directly.  However,  even  the  forces  of  the  sea  are  forced  to  yield  to 
experimentation  on  condition  that  we  proceed  gradnally,  studying  first 
lakes — oceans  in  miniature,  governed  by  laws  similar,  although  less 
complicated,  and  consequently  more  easy  to  discover  and  verify.  In 
oceanography  a  phenomenon  must  pass  through  three  phases  of  atudy : 
It  is  establisheil  on  the  ocean,  found  in  lesser  degree  on  lakes,  and 
studied  by  synthesis  in  the  laboratory.  Thus  its  law  is  discovered. 
Then,  taking  the  inverse  order,  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  law 
is  verified  on  lakes,  and  at  last  we  come  hack  to  the  ocean.  We 
observe  whether  the  law  holds  good  there,  and  in  case  of  modifications 
(which  nsnally  occur)  we  seek  their  causes  and  consider  what  new  ele- 
ments have  become  involved  which  were  absent,  or  perchance  inef- 
fective, OD  lakes  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  is  now  complete  and 
definite,  since,  if  necessary,  we  muy  return  to  the  laboratory,  where,  rich 
in  the  suggestions  which  have  arisen  from  onr  new  survey,  fortified  by 
a  first  approximation,  we  can  arrive  at  a  greater  precision,  thanks  to 
a  new  synthesis  established  by  new  experiments.  We  work  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  {torn  the  simple  to  the  complex,  retracing 
oar  steps  if  necessary. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  the  experimental  method  that  phe- 
nomena iu  miniature  such  as  we  can  prodnce  in  the  laboratory  are  not 
identical  with  natural  pheuomeoa,  since  they  represent  them  on  a 
reduced  scale.  This  reasoning  rests  on  a  misunderstanding;  every- 
thing goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  Why  should  a  heavy  body  left 
unsupported  descend  into  the  sea  in  any  different  manner  thau  it 
descends  in  a  tube  some  meters  in  height  filled  with  salt  waterl  If 
the  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  duration  of  the  fall,  the  depth, 
the  pressure  of  the  layers  of  water,  and  other  circumstances,  these 
changes  can  be  studied  and  estimated  by  means  of  separate  experi- 
ments. It  is  the  usual  method  of  resolving  a  natural  phenomenon  by 
means  of  curves  of  a  single  equation  with  multiple  variables.  Admit- 
ting that  in  certain  cases  a  single  experiment  in  the  laboratory  is 
insufficient  to  reproduce  the  phenomenon,  yet  a  aeries  of  experiments, 
each  of  which  would  be  performed  to  make  clear  the  action  of  one  of  the 
components  of  the  problem,  would  represent  it  in  its  entirety.  When, 
for  example,  we  have  measured  in  a  tube  3  or  4  meters  long  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fall  of  globtgenna  in  sea  water,  we  evidently  do  not  learn 
all  the  laws  of  such  a  fall  in  the  sea.  It  would  be  otherwise  if,  after 
having  made  the  experiment  with  ordinary  pressure,  we  repeat  it  with 
SM  98 27 
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pressure  more  and  more  considerable,  then  with  different  temperatares, 
and  each  time  note  the  variationa  resulting  from  the  influence  of  each 
of  these  variables.  Suppose  that  we  have  experimented  earefaliy  and 
tested  separately  everything  tbut  reason,  ordinary  common  sense, 
poiuts  out  as  playing  a  part  in  the  descent  of  dust  particles  Uirongh 
the  ocean.  If  we  then  verity,  flrst  in  a  lake,  then  in  theoceau,  each  of 
the  laws  discovered  in  tlie  laboratory;  if  we  determine  that  in  the 
latt«r  they  are  sim|>Iy  multiplied  by  a  number,  the  constant  coefficient 
of  increase,  we  shall  refute  the  critics.  If  there  is  a  disagreement,  we 
are  apprised  of  the  influence  of  some  variable  of  which  we  have  not 
taken  account;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  after  having  discovered  it^  to 
experiment  on  it  in  tnrii.  When  alt  the  work  is  finished  we  shall  have 
the  proof  that,  while  with  a  single  experiment  taken  separately  we  can 
not  analyze  nature,  with  the  entire  series  we  can  do  so. 

It  is  thus  that  we  should  consider  oceanography,  which,  proceeding 
apou  the  plan  of  not  studying  the  past  nntil  the  present  is  welt  under- 
stood, has  introduced  the  experimental  method  into  all  that  part  of 
geology  relative  to  sedimentary  deposits.  It  is  thus  properly  a  branch 
of  this  science. 

When  a  traveler,  overcome  by  the  long  and  painful  ascent  of  a  moun- 
tain, finally  reaches  the  summit,  he  finds  it  pleasant  to  him  to  sit  on  a 
rock  and,  while  recovering  from  his  fatigue,  oontemplate  tbe  plain  which 
be  has  crossed,  tbe  river  whose  windings  he  has  followed  and  which  at 
this  moment  spreads  out  below  him,  and  also  the  difficult,  even  danger- 
ous, ground,  the  sand,  the  marshes,  over  which  be  baa  come  with  great 
exertion.  Certain  stages  of  the  journey  had  seemed  to  him  short, 
others  had  appeared  very  long,  and  now  be  calculates  what  they  are 
in  reality.  He  distinguishes  each  error  that  he  has  committed.  If, 
then,  turning  round,  he  looks  down  the  other  slope  of  the  mountain, 
he  sees  what  road  he  must  follow  to  arrive  surety  and  promptly  at  tbe 
end  of  his  journey,  visible  afar  in  the  mist  of  the  horizon.  What  be 
has  done  gives  him  courage  to  complete  his  task;  tbe  victory  he  has 
won  over  fatigue  and  obstacles  is  the  warrant  of  his  victory  over  the 
fatigues  and  difflcnlties  of  the  future.  He  gathers  new  ardor,  strength, 
and  hope.  Is  not  this  traveler  like  the  man  of  science  in  bis  journey, 
lalKirtous  and  painful  as  is  all  travail,  toward  the  distant  truth  which, 
in  his  short  life,  he  is  certain  never  to  reach  T  At  least  he  will  approach 
it  at  the  cost  of  many  mistakes.  He  has  opened  up  the  path,  and  those 
who  follow  behind  him,  profiting  by  his  labor,  will  si^rpass  him.  They 
will  go  on  farther  and  yet  farlher,ol>edient  to  that  thirst  for  truth  with 
which  God  has  endowed  every  human  scat  as  a  mark  of  its  divine 
origin  and  future  immortality. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  a  science  to  understand  those 
works  with  irliich  it  deals  and  to  foresee  those  which  remain  for  it  to 
aiicomplish.  Let  ns  now  show  in  tbe  history  of  oceanography  how  its 
development  has  been  iofiuenced  by  difi'erent  sciences  and  how  it 
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bas  inflneDced  in  its  turn  Dumeroas  otters  and  their  applications.  It 
is  the  same  in  every  stage  of  the  intellectual  improvement  of  hnmanlty. 
We  realize  with  difficalty  the  momentum  (givlug  to  this  word  the  mean- 
ing usually  assigned  to  it  by  physicists)  of  a  new  idea,  which  leads  in 
its  train  a  veritable  world  and  pushes  another  on  before  it.  This  is, 
perh^s,  the  explanation  of  the  difflcnlty  with  which  a  new  idea  over- 
eomea  the  opposition  it  meets  from  a  crowd  of  people  and  things  that 
feel  that  after  having  lived  they  are  abont  to  disappear.  Nothing 
consents  to  die,  and  routine  is  only  an  instinct  of  preservation. 

Oceanography  came  in  without  noise.  The  human  mind  naturally 
seeks  causes  for  that  which  is  seen,  or  to  better  recollect  them  after 
they  are  discovered  or  even  somiised,  because  of  its  very  weakness  it 
hastens  to  deduc«  laws  for  them.  The  first  navigators  were  not  impelled 
by  curiosity  which  would  have  been  incapable  of  fortifying  their  hearts 
with  the  triple  armor  necessary  for  facing  the  seaj  they  were  moved  by 
selfish  interest  and  by  want  The  PhiBnicianB  ventured  upon  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  to  provide  themselves  with  slaves  and 
metals  to  sell  elsewhere  and  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live 
confined  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  bounded  by  the  chain  of  moan- 
tains  which  separated  them  from  hostile  hordes.  The  Scandinavian 
pirates,  od  their  light "  drakkars  "  with  curved  prows  crowned  with  the 
head  of  a  dragon  or  bird  of  prey,  iled  through  the  rough  waves  aud 
tempests  of  the  North  Sea  from  a  vast  but  unfruitful  fatherland  where 
tbeir  time,  which  it  was  useless  to  spend  in  agriculture  or  in  the  tran- 
quil arts  of  peace,  was  given  up  to  social  struggles,  to  perpetual  combat, 
to  victories  and,  consequently,  to  defeats,  after  which  the  vanquished 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  vengeance  or  oppression  of  the  vanquisher. 
Thus,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Polynesian,  driven  by  fomine  from  his 
island  which  had  become  too  densely  populated,  llew  in  bis  pirogue 
with  high  sails  of  matting  over  the  great  swell  of  the  Pacific.  To  all 
these  voyagers  the  sea,  despite  its  terrors,  became  a  lefnge.  He  who 
feels  himself  separated  only  by  a  few  plauks  from  moving  abysses, 
where  his  gaze  sees  noihiugwbeD,profitiDi;  by  the  hollows  in  the  waves, 
he  tries  to  penetrate  their  depths,  realizes  that  terrible  forces  too  vast 
to  be  con<|uered  by  any  human  power  surround  and  rule  him,  and  that 
brute  force  avails  nothing;  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  skill  and 
science.  All  sailors  are  scientists,  some  more  so,  some  leas,  according 
to  their  abilities,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  going  on  around 
them,  of  which  they  would  be  the  plaything  if  they  did  not  set  to  work 
in  some  measure  to  predict  them  in  order  to  draw  from  them,  first, 
security  and  then  profit.  How  useful  it  would  be  to  know  the  probable 
regions  of  calms  and  of  storms,  the  strength  and  the  direction  of  the 
currents,  and  the  mutual  conuectiou  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  and  the  waters,  so  that  when  one  of  them  has  been  examined 
the  other  may  be  foreseen,  and  if  it  fa  to  be  feared,  conquered.  The 
more  humanity  advanced  the  more  the  sum  of  its  knowu  facts  increased, 
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tbe  more  indispensable  it  became  to  coordinate  them,  the  more  legend 
and  empiricism  became  transformed  ioto  Bcience. 

Thas  autlqnity  and  tbe  middle  ages  passed;  thus  these  "sea  rovers," 
as  Miirhelet  calls  them,  advanced — Icelanders,  Arabs,  Dieppois,  and 
Basques.  We  can  not  admit  that  the  sailors  who  then  ploved  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  seas  of  China  cx>nld  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  circomstances  whose  advautagea 
or  dangers  were  the  more  worthy  of  attention  since  their  ships  were 
smaller  and  less  capable  of  resistance  than  are  the  enormoos  vessels  of 
tbe  present  day  propelled  by  steam.  It  is  only  through  skill  that  tbe 
weak  are  victorious.  When  the  Norsemen  about  tbe  year  1(MK>  went 
&om  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and  from  Green- 
land to  that  Yinland  which  five  oentaries  later  was  to  become  America, 
they  left  in  the  places  which  they  there  discovered  names  which  showed 
that  natural  phenomena  had  markedly  attracted  their  attention  ^  Stra- 
umsoe,  the  island  of  carreuts;  BtraumsQorde,  the  bay  of  currents; 
Straumuess,  the  cape  of  currents. 

Suddenly,  abont  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  world  experi- 
enced a  great  disturbance.  The  Renaissance  began  to  make  its  infln- 
euc«  felt  throughout  all  Knrope.  There  was  a  aniversal  awakeningof 
curiosity,  of  science,  of  ambition,  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  of  desire  of 
enjoyment  and  of  gold.  There  are  such  periods  of  fermentation  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  as  in  those  of  nations.  Their  primary  wants  were 
satisfied,  they  desired  more.  The  earth  was  divided  among  diSereut 
races,  each  race  divided  into  i)eoplefl,  the  peoples  into  provinces,  the 
provinces  into  villages,  hamlets,  castles,  all  hostile  to  one  another,  war- 
ring, fighting,  massacring,  and  being  massacred.  The  least  painfat 
road  for  peaceful  or  for  adventurous  spirits,  impatient  with  an  ambition 
difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  old  countries,  was  now  tbe  sea.  All  nations 
launched  out  upon  the  waters.  Some,  Venetians,  Genoese,  sought 
riches  and  found  them,  others  sought  riches  and  rule  over  vast  conn- 
tries.  Tbe  sea  gave  glory  and  fortune,  asking  in  exchange  only  bold- 
ness, and  valiant  spirits  of  all  nations,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italians, 
French,  English,  and  alittlelater  Dutch, embarkedon  vessels.  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  anew,  a  discovery  that  was  not  the  resalt  of 
chance.  Admitting  that  he  had  not  received  formal  assnrance  of  its 
existence,  he  foresaw  it,  guided  by  his  observations  and  oceanographic 
information,  marred  i^nd  distorted,  but  nevertheless  collectedand  trans- 
mitted from  mouth  to  mouth.  At  Porto  Santo  he  had  handled  a  piece 
of  carved  wood  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  currents  and  during  fbr- 
mer  voyages  he  had  remarked  that  the  western  shores  of  Norway,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  were  strewn  with  pieces  of  wood  of  unknown  species 
brought  by  the  waves  fWiin  an  unknown  land.  He,  too,  soaght  this 
land  and  found  it. 

When  he  reached  it  and,  wishing  to  broaden  the  field  of  his  discoT- 
eries,  navigated  that  sea  which  was  later  to  l>e  called  the  Oaribbetui 
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Sea  and  tbe  Golf  of  Mexico,  he  never  relaxed  bia  obeervatiou  of  tbe 
moventeut  of  the  waters.  At  the  "SerpeDt's  Month,"  near  the  Golf  of 
Fsria,  he  aav  that  the  carrent  tomed  to  the  vest;  be  lecognized  this 
again  on  tbe  coast  of  HoDdnraa,  Groapiog  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments be  formulated  an  hypothesis  and  declared  that  the  uea  in  its 
advance  followed  tbe  firmament  Irom  east  to  west.  Tbe  true  father  of 
oceanography  is  the  Gnlf  Stream.  It  seems  as  if  men  had  invented 
the  science  solely  to  explain  this  carrent,  which  even  to-day  is  tbe  most 
studied  and  best  known  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean.  For  many 
years  all  the  sailing  expeditions  ftota  Spain  radiated  aroaud  Uispa- 
niola  and  Cuba.  Ocampo  sailed  all  around  the  latter  island.  In  1513 
Ponce  de  Leon,  having  for  pilot  Anton  de  Alaminos  (who  had  been 
pilot  for  ColumboB  in  hts  last  voyage),  set  out  in  search  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  in  Florida,  and'  his  vessel  passed  with  difficulty  through 
the  waters  whose  current  set  with  great  force  toward  the  north.  A 
little  later  Diego  Columbas,  tbe  son  of  the  admiral,  gathere<l  together 
bis  data,  combined  tbem,  and  as  PieiTC  Martyr  d'Angleria  recounts, 
asserted  tbe  continuity  of  this  river  of  the  o«;ean  and  that  of  the  con- 
tinent which  checks  it  on  the  west  and  turns  it  back  in  a  contrary 
dtrectiou.  Scientific  data  appeared.  Auton  de  Alaminos,  after  he  bad 
accompanied  Cordova,  then  Oryalva,  around  Yncataii  and  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  became  chief  pilot  of  Oortez  when  he  went  to  seize  the  empire 
of  Montezuma,  and  when  tbe  conqueror  feared  to  be  stopped  by  the 
jealousies  and  intrigiiee  of  his  enemies  in  Cuba  and  Madrid,  iu  order 
to  baffle  tbem,  he  charged  his  pilot  to  return  in  all  baste  to  Spain  aud 
carry  to  the  court  dispatches,  aud  particularly  i>resents.  AlaminoKwas 
the  first  to  make  use  of  bis  observations.  To  arrive  more  promptly  he 
took  tbe  longer  route,  and  leaving  Vera  Cruz  turned  bis  vessel  toward 
the  north  of  Cuba  and  the  straits  of  Florida.  We  have  here  the  three 
successive  phases — tbe  oceanogra|ihie  discovery,  its  tormulatiun  aud  use 
for  deductions,  and  lastly  the  pnttiiig  it  in  practice. 

All  seas  were  traversed.  Bartholomeo  Diaa  diseoveietl  the  Cape  of 
Tempests;  Vasi^  da  Gama  doubled  it  and  entered  tbe  Indian  Sea; 
Magellan  and  his  Basque  pilot,  Sebastian  del  Cano,  made  the  first 
voyage  around  the  world;  theCabots,  Jacques  Cartier,  Francis  Drake, 
Hudson,  Willougbby,  and  many  others  went  from  all  coasts  seeking 
empires  or  a  more  direct  ronte  by  tbe  north  of  America  to  India  aud 
China.  Navigation  aud  geography  gave  rise  to  tbe  first  observations 
relative  to  the  sea.  Each  x>eopIe,  seeing,  with  reason,  a  competitor  in 
every  other  people,  took  tlie  greatest  care  to  guard  tbe  secret  of  its 
discoveries.  Tbe  Carthaginian  boat,  pursued  by  a  more  powerfbl 
Roman  vessel,  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  itself  on  the  coast  and  to  break 
upon  the  rocks  rather  than  indicate  the  way  to  the  country  of  tin. 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  his  war  vessel  massacred  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  tbe  poor  Arabian  boutre  wbieb  he  fouud  laden  with  pilgrims  in  tbe 
Indian  Sea.    However,  despite  all  efforts,  the  facts  which  could  be  made 
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ase  of  were  slowly  divulged,  spread,  and  reached  the  ears  of  scieotiBtB, 
who  arrani^ed  them  and  disseminated  them  with  the  pover  that  had 
arisen  with  the  reoent  inveDtioii  of  the  art  of  printing. 

Interest  and  curiosity  awoke  in  proportion  as  knowledge  developed. 
The  era  of  geographic  discoveriea  passed  because  there  were  do  more 
empires  to  conquer.  Competition  died  out  and  there  began  a  period 
daring  whioh  a  passion  for  natural  history  seized  the  nations,  while 
individuals  bore  proudly  the  title  of  naturalists.  Travelers  visited 
unknown  islands  and  continents,  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  cariosities 
of  these  lauds,  and  wished  to  describe  them  in  detail.  They  did  not  at 
first  consider  whether  or  not  this  would  be  of  any  practical  advantage, 
but  confined  themselves  to  the  knowledge  that  these  things  existed, 
that  the  forms  of  plants  and  of  animals  were  unuBual,  and  this  was  soffl- 
cient  to  interest  them.  It  was  the  epoch  of  enthusiasm.  From  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentnry  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  the 
world  was  enamored  of  social  ideas,  of  political  ideas,  of  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  even  geography.  They  were  taken  by  everything. 
Like  children  in  infancy,  they  rejoiced  almost  without  suspecting  it 
in  the  supreme  happiness  of  possessing  a  faith — ofteo,  indeed,  two  or 
three  ratlier  than  one.  Setting  out  boldly  to  discover  the  Utopia 
of  their  dreams,  so  long  known  and  yet  always  so  new  and  so  ftall 
of  charm,  they  traversed  the  oceans.  Great  voyages  were  made.  In 
1772  Cook  weut  to  Tahiti,  accompanied  by  the  natui-alist  Forster, 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1815  the  Bussian  Kotzebae 
went  ronnd  the  world  on  the  Bvrik,  with  the  naturalist  Chamisao; 
in  1820  the  future  Admiral  Fitzroy  took  Darwin  aboard  his  ship,  the 
Beagle;  Bougainville  on  the  Bondetue,  De  Freyoinet  on  the  Uranie  in 
1827,  Vaillaut  oil  the  Bonite  in  1836,  and  still  others  studied  the  natu- 
ral history  of  all  climates  and  broaglit  back  large  collections.  There 
was  the  same  enterprise  on  laud  as  on  sea.  Victor  Jacquemont  went 
to  India  overflowing  with  ardor,  intoxicated  with  love  of  science  at  the 
aspect  of  the  wonders  and  grandeur  of  nature.  Those  who  were  born 
bajf  a  century  ago  look  back  on  a  childhood  and  youth  brightened  by 
the  last  gleams  of  these  emotions.  We  did  not  then  have  encyclope- 
dias of  scientific  romances,  the  quintessence  of  human  knowledge  con- 
tained ill  500  pages  as  the  meat  of  an  entire  ox  is  concentrated  into 
one  smiiU  pot,  and  we  were,  for  want  of  more  or  less  substantial  nour- 
ishment, forced  to  feed  our  minds  with  fancies.  We  began  with  the 
histoid  or  Siiidbad  the  Sailor,  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of 
emeralds  and  of  rubies,  over  which  the  roc  hovered,  beating  the  air 
with  great  outspread  wings.  We  went  on  with  the  library  of  voyages — 
Cook,  Dampier,  Carteret,  Lapt''rouse,  the  remiuiscenses  of  Jacques 
Arago,  the  blind  man,  and  the  adorable  letters  of  Victor  Jacquemont. 
With  our  books  of  pictures — and  what  pictures  they  werel — we  could 
bask  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  equatorial  sun;  we  breathed  the  odors 
of  primeval  forests,  where  the  lofty  cocoa  palm  waved  its  leafy  top 
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high  over  the  thick  imdergrowth  and  the  vast  shadea  at  whose  feet  the 
sleepy  waves  broke  softly  on  the  sandy  beaoh  of  a  desert  isle;  we 
looked  ODt  into  the  somber  depths  of  starry  nights.  These  were  the 
feasts  of  tbonght.  Over  the  open  page  of  an  atlas  we  dreamed,  trav- 
eraiog  theaeas  firom  tbeTropios  to  the  Poles,  braving  tempests  and 
eternal  iee,  gathering  incalcnlabJe  treasures  of  poetit;  thongbt,  the  con- 
solation and  often  the  strength  of  onr  matare  age,  whiuh,  after  many 
years,  dissipated,  scattered  in  light  smoke  by  the  wind  of  the  tempests 
of  life,  terrible  and  implacable  as  those  of  the  ouean,  reduced  to  no 
more  than  the  hnmble  denier,  the  widow's  mite,  remain  still  the  joy 
and  blessing  of  old  age,  which  advances  n^wn  as  with  giant  strides. 

Jost  as  the  thirst  for  discoveries  was  assaaged  because  there  was 
nothing  more  to  discover,  the  thirst  for  natural  curiosities  diminished 
and  in  its  torn  disappeared.  Many  grew  tired  of  being  enthusiastic, 
of  admiring,  when  they  thought  that  they  had  seen  everything;  they 
grew  more  tired  yet  of  cataloguing.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  other  use  of  the  riches  acquired  than  giving  a  name  to  each 
object,  placing  samples  of  minerals  in  glass  cases  or  cellars,  samples  of 
plants  between  sheets  of  paper  in  a  herbarium,  stuffing  animals  and 
setting  them  in  line  in  a  gallery.  Ideas  became  more  serions;  poetry 
and  fancy  gave  way  to  science,  which  is  to  itself  poetry  and  fancy. 
The  intelligence  of  a  man,  following  its  natural  bent,  wished  now  to 
group  the  accumulation  of  facts  iu  his  possession  under  hypothetical 
laws,  and  he  went  to  nature  to  verify  the  hy[>otheHes  suggested  in  his 
laboratory.  Oook  observed — that  is  to  say,  measured — the  transit  of 
Venus;  Domont  d'Urville  sought  the  southern  magnetic  i>ole;  Sabine 
and  Sir  John  Franklin  went  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  arctic  regions. 
We  gathered  no  more  at  random;  we  advanced  toward  a  definite  end. 

Little  by  little,  aided  by  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  physics,  the 
need  of  exactitude  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere.  We  are  applying 
it  to  oceanography.  Realizing  that  it  is  indispensable  to  measure,  we 
are  no  longer  content  to  describe.  We  invent  instruments,  make  chem- 
ical analyses,  record  figures,  which  are  condensed  facts,  and  true 
science,  methodical  and  useful,  is  being  evolved.  At  the  head  of  each 
chapter  on  oceanography  is  found  the  name  of  a  man  of  genius  or  of 
talent  and  an  instrument.  The  currents  of  the  sea  have  Franklin  and 
the  tbermomet«r;  the  topography  and  litbology  of  submarine  depths 
have  Bnache  with  his  isobatbic  charts,  Brooke  and  bis  detachable  sound- 
ing lead,  Delesse  and  his  lithological  charts;  the  chemistry  of  the  sea 
bus  Forcb'iammer  and  his  analyses ;  thermatics  has  Miller-Casella,  then 
Negretti  and  Zambra  with  their  differential  thermometer;  optics  has 
B^rard  with  bis  porcelain  plate,  which  shortly  after  becomes  the  disk  of 
Secchi;  physics,  the  mechanism  of  the  waves,  has  Aim^  with  his  mer- 
cury gage  and  the  ball  apparatus  which  be  tested  in  the  roadstead  of 
Algiers,  and  the  Weber  brothers  with  their  trough.  All  data  are  now 
reduced  to  graphical  form  constantly  improved  to  approach  nearer  and 
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nearer  the  troth,  sfaoning  at  a  glance  on  each  sheet  of  paper  the  pic- 
ture of  what  U  going  ou  over  the  entire  world  in  each  order  of  phe- 
nomena, showing  this  even  more  clearly  than  it  could  be  seen  in  nature, 
for  on  paper  the  phenomena  are  to  some  extent  analyzed  and  dissected 
for  easier  comprehension  of  their  components.  We  have  teisnre 
to  examine  separately  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  supetpositioD 
of  charts  having  the  same  scale,  the  saUnity,  the  temperature  of  the 
sur&ce  and  of  the  depths,  the  meteorology,  the  contour  of  the  bottom, 
its  mineralogic  coustitntiOD,  the  currents,  waves,  and  all  else.  These 
charts  permit  us  to  combine,  analyze,  syothetize,  experiment,  sam  op 
in  every  way,  witJiont  fatigue  or  danger,  without  travel  or  loss  of  time. 
The  scientist  cousiders  nature  without  leaving  his  laboratory,  whither 
gathers  the  entire  world  to  show  itself  in  its  slightest  details  and  to 
unveil  its  mysteries. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  author  of  theoretical  and  practical  oceanog- 
raphy, founded  on  experimentation  and  measurement,  as  rigorous, 
considering  the  imperfections  of  the  instruments  employed,  as  in  our 
own  time.  Marsigli  founded  it  at  one  stroke.  Born  in  Italy  in  165S, 
successively  eugineer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I,  slave  in 
Turkey,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Loudon,  covered  with  glory,  ignominiously  degraded  from 
alt  his  titles  and  honors,  a  veritable  Bohetuiau  of  science,  who  studied 
the  sea  in  Provence  and  published  the  first  didactic  treatise  on  oceanog- 
raphy in  Holland,  and  whose  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Fon- 
tenelle.  Marsigli  rose  suddenly,  haviug  had  neither  master  nor 
precursor.  Kothing  was  lacking  to  bis  work.  It  was  complete — too. 
complete,  for  though  admired  and  appreciated  by  a  few  rare,  eminent 
minds,  among  others  the  illustrions  Boerhaave,  be  did  not  tband  a 
school.  Oceanography,  invented  by  Marsigli  iu  the  last  years  of  the 
seveuteentli  century,  fell  into  oblivion.  One  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
about  1842,  his  studies  were  taken  up  without  much  success  by  a  French- 
man, Aimi'.  In  spite  of  thes^  two  men  of  genius,  who  were  merely 
isolated  workers,  the  merit  of  important  discoveries,  and  especially  of 
methodical  work  continued  uninterruptedly  during  a  hundred  years, 
gives  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  call  themselves  the  founders 
of  oceanography. 

Applications  of  sciences  result  in  new  discoveries.  The  periods  of 
ambition,  of  geographic  discoveries,  scientific  discoveries,  observatioDS, 
generalizations,  commercial  or  political  interests,  are  evidently  not 
clearly  defined.  They  intermingle  as  they  succeed  one  another.  The 
mind  goes  back  more  than  once  over  its  steps,  because  attention  is 
awakened  by  some  point  which  has  been  passed  over  without  attach- 
ing to  it  sufficient  importance.  Phenomena  are  connected  with  one 
another  as  are  the  studies  to  which  they  give  rise.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  lisbing  industry  that  the  formation  and  character  of 
the  sea  bottom  be  noted  and  submarine  lithology  be  observed,  because 
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the  skate  lives  in  mad,  Ibe  sole  in  aaod,  and  the  {fUTiiet  among  the 
rocka ;  zoology  seeks  to  learn  how  temperature  and  salinity  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  water;  the  telegraph  industry  needs  very  precise  topo- 
graphic charts  of  the  bottoms  vhere  it  proposes  to  lay  its  cables. 
Discoveries  multiply  and  every  science  develops  with  each  generation 
of  men. 

As  soon  as  a  science  is  almost  complete  another  replaces  it,  or  per- 
haps two  or  three  are  founded  together,  for  we  see  that  natural  mani- 
festations, believed  to  be  of  a  different  order,  are  dependent  in  reality 
on  the  same  law.  Evolution  is  going  on.  Mineralogy  is  only  a  chap- 
ter of  physics  and  chemistry;  chemistry  grew  out  of  physics;  physics 
grew  out  of  mathematics;  natural  history  Is  differentiating  into  groups 
and  sciences;  paleontology  becomes  poleozoology,  a  chapter  of  soology, 
and  paleobotany  a  section  of  botany;  stratigrapbic  geology  is  paleo- 
ceanography  and  paJeogeography;  light  is  electricity;  rhythmic  vibra- 
tion, measurable  and  measured,  the  wave — of  sound,  of  light,  of  heat, 
of  chemical  action,  of  «lectricity — rules  throughout  the  universe;  bar- 
riers fall,  matter  follows  the  laws  of  the  miod,  everything  advances 
toward  scientific  unity,  as  in  the  social  domain  everything  moves 
toward  unity  of  condition — that  which  assures  to  all,  in  the  name  of 
their  common  right  to  life,  the  mazimnm  of  happiness  compatible  with 
the  human  condition.  There  is  slowly  evolving  a  glorions  moral  and 
intellectaal  unity  of  truth,  of  science,  of  force,  and  of  pea<;e. 

Though  every  nation  aspires  to  this  final  end,  each  will  reach  it  by 
different  ways.  Wbile  we  hope  for  the  day  when  all  will  possess  the 
same  intelligence  because  all  will  possess  the  same  needs  and  the  same 
ideal,  this  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  see  this  in  every  event,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  literary,  artistic,  or  scieutiflc;  we  recognize  it 
in  the  way  in  which  oceanography  has  developed.  The  Englishman 
carries  into  his  researches  qualities  of  precisiou  and  boldnesa  aroused 
by  the  thought  of  the  practical  attlizatioii  which  he  knows  will  result 
ft-om  bis  discoveries.  The  North  German  carries  a  temperament  fond 
of  work,  but  opinionated,  slow,  and  diffuse;  the  Frenchman  his  ready- 
witted  character,  a  discoverer,  original  but  not  persevering,  submissive 
to  routine,  which  he  never  ceases  to  execrate.  The  younger  nations 
are  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their  elders  and  inherit  the  improve- 
ments made  in  older  times;  they  are  endowed  from  birth  with  wealth 
of  incalcalable  Tftlne  inherited  from  former  generations.  They  enter 
into  action  with  the  ardor,  the  boldness,  and  power  of  youth,  and  conse- 
quently with  its  success.  They  take  the  first  rank,  or  will  do  so.  They 
traverse  in  a  few  years  all  the  phases  which  others  took  many  centuries 
to  pass  through.  In  oceanography  they  undertake  voyages  of  discovery, 
make  geography,  pure  science,  generalize,  find  practical  applications. 
This  is  what  in  shown  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  studies 
relating  to  the  sea  in  the  United  States  and  Kussia. 
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Most  Wobtht  Assbhblaqb:  In  entering  apoo  the  hoDorable  bnt 
also  respoDsible  office  of  rector  of  our  university  I  sball  first  perform 
the  duty  of  tbaoking  my  honorable  collet^nes  for  tbe  trust  wbieb 
placed  me  in  this  position  of  high  esteem. 

Few  iDStitntioiiB  have  outlived  the  ceniary  so  vigorously  as  tbe 
rectorate  of  this  university,  which  has  become  more  and  more  strength- 
ened by  the  conrse  of  time.  The  reason  for  this  lies  not  only  in  the 
purposeful  end  of  this  office,  bat  equally  in  thia,  that  each  rector  placed 
in  the  balance  his  greatest  possible  sacrifice  toward  the  fainilmentof 
bis  task  of  representing,  for  the  time,  this  highest  academical  honor. 
So  each  rector  has  become  an  example  for  bis  successor  for  the  most 
conscientions  fulfillment  of  duty.  So  accrued  to  the  office  an  authority 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  exercise  a  discreet  power  in  fulfilling 
the  assumed  responsibilities,  as  well  as  in  tipholding  the  honors  and 
rights  of  the  office  when  sustained  by  the  wisdom  of  the  academic 
senate,  by  the  willing  cooperation  of  all  colleagues,  and  by  the  trastful 
demeanor  of  the  academic  yoath,  who  have  always  fonnd  in  tbe  rector 
the  promoter  and  chosen  solicitor  of  their  true  interests. 

In  the  alternation  of  faculties,  and  in  view  of  tbe  alternation  betweeu 
members  of  the  matbematicAl-aataral-science  and  of  the  philosophical- 
historical  groups  of  professorships  [a  principle  observed  by  common 
consent  in  the  philosophical  faculty),  the  rectorship  after  a  period  of 
five  years  fell  to  a  representative  of  the  first-named  scientific  group. 
I  am  grateful  from  a  special  combination  of  circumstances  for  the 
honor  of  bearing  the  rectorate  in  a  year  in  which  Austria  celebrates 
the  fiftieth-year  jubilee  of  His  M^esty  the  Emperor.  You  have  just 
heard  ttaia  the  lips  of  my  honored  predecessor  what  preparations  have 

'  iDangoral  oddrew  delivered  on  Ibe  24th  of  Octobtr,  IS9fl,  in  the  feBtivsl  hall  of 
the  University  of  VieuDS.  Translated  from  the  original  Ueniian,  pahlisbed  «t 
Vienna,  18U8. 
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been  made  Ity  the  academical  senate  during  the  preceding  collegiate 
year  for  a  celebration  worthy  of  this  rare  occasion. 

But  the  jubilation  of  the  aimiversary  has  anddeoly  turned  to  deep 
sadness.  We  still  stand  under  the  dazing  influeuce  of  the  horrible 
deed  by  which  oar  noble  Empress  was  torn  from  na,  and  we  sorrow 
deeply  with  our  sorely  tried  august  Monarch,  to  whom  we  alt  owe  so 
much,  and  not  least  our  nniversity. 

During  the  more  than  five  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  the 
UniTersity  of  Vienna  has  passed  through  no  more  brilliant  epoch  than 
the  half  centur^nst  closing.  We  are  sarrounded  by  speaking  wit- 
nesses— the  building  in  which  we  gather  for  work  and  for  celebration, 
the  grandest  pakce  that  was  ever  built  for  a  university,  and  a  corps  of 
inatrnction  which  is  scarcely  rivaled  in  the  whole  world. 

Most  of  the  professorships  and  our  university  iostitut«  were  founded 
during  the  reign  of  oar  present  Emperor,  including  the  jtrofessorship 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  me — exactly  a  (|uarter  of  a  century.  This 
was  the  first  regnlar  professorshix>  of  plant  auatomy  and  physiology, 
not  only  in  Austria,  bat  above  all,  iu  any  university. 

In  following  the  time  honored  requirement  of  delivering  a  lectare  in 
the  field  of  one's  specialty  upon  the  occasion  of  entering  into  the  new 
office,  two  themes  especially  present  themselves — the  development  of 
plant  physiology  and  its  present  status.  Sincebothsubjectshavebeen 
recently  and  thoroughly  discussed,  I  have  decided  to  take  for  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  address  one  allied  to  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  those,  namely,  "The  relation  of  plant  physiology  to  the  other 
sciences." 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  only  attempt 
to  sketch  in  a  few  strokes  the  essential  featui'es  iu  the  reciprocal  action 
between  plant  physiology  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  other 
natural  sciences  and  the  social  and  mental  sciences,  and  to  make  clear 
that  plant  physiology  represients  not  merely  a  branch  for  a  few  special- 
ists, bnt  that  it  is  aided  iu  its  advance  by  the  other  sciences;  that  in 
tnrn  it  contributes  to  advancement  in  various  fields  of  science  and 
practical  life,  and,  finally,  that  it  reaches  out  as  a  many-branched  whole 
into  the  Universitas  literaram. 

In  my  present  address  I  shall  use  the  term  "plant  physiology"  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  the  wliole  system  of  teaching  relative  to  the  structnro, 
development,  and  life  of  i>lants. 

Like  all  other  sciences,  plant  physiology  has  developed  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  life.  As  physics  and  chemistry  had  their  basis  in 
the  industries,  so  plant  physiology  grew  by  each  experience  gath- 
ered from  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  sylviculture.  Even  if  the  origin 
of  plant  physiology  be  not  hietorioally  demonstrable  as  a  result  of  the 
demands  of  i)ractical  life,  still  a  portion  of  our  terminology  would  bear 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  Expressions  like  grow, 
blossom,  and  graft,  designations  such  as  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  were  not 
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introduced  by  botanists,  bat  originated  in  practical  ]ife  and  passed 
over  from  tbe  popular  vocabulary  iuto  our  science. 

Ibe  first  demonstrable  beginniugs  of  plant  physiology  we  find  among 
the  Greek  pbilosophers,  cbiefly  Aristotle  and  Theopbrastus.  But  in 
tbese  beginnings  tliere  was  no  developmental  capacity.  In  our  indnc- 
tive  developmental  period  it  was  necessary  to  lay  a  new  foundation  for 
the  doctrine  of  plant  life.  The  Englishman,  Steplien  Hales,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 
of  plant  physiology  in  general,  and  especially  the  founder  of  phys- 
ical plant  physiology,  while  the  commencement  of  chemical  plant 
physiology  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Hollander,  Ingenhonss.  Ingenbonss 
is  closely  identified  with  us  in  this  regard,  that  for  years  he  resided  in 
Vienna  as  physician  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  of  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  Some  of  his  first  contributiona  to  iilant  physiology  were 
worked  out  in  Vienna — a  fact  little  known.  Later,  until  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  science  was  advanced  by  investigators  of  French 
nationality,  foremost  the  Swiss  iuvestigator,  De  Sanssnre.  At  the 
present  time,  all  civilized  nations,  the  Japanese  not  excluded,  take 
part  in  the  advancement  in  this  field.  But  if  in  our  time  names  like 
De  Sauasiire  and  Boussingault  stand  as  towering  moonments  and  the 
teachings  of  Darwin  cease  not  to  intluence  our  physiological  concep- 
tions, there  have  been  for  many  decades  German  plant  physiologists 
who  stood  not  simply  as  compeers  of  their  French  and  English  col- 
leagues, but  withont  exaggeration  one  may  venture  to  say  that  German 
investigators  have  assumed  the  leading  vMe  in  the  solution  of  the 
most  important  questions. 

The  present  developmental  period  in  natural  sciences,  so  ricli  in 
unprecedented  results,  is  characterized  by  tbe  indactive  method  of 
research  and  by  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  It  required 
thousands  of  years  to  show  mankind  that  the  experience  of  all  knowl- 
edge takes  root,  and  that  the  human  mind,  with  its  limitations,  despite 
the  genius  of  occasional  great  men,  can  only  by  the  combined  work  of 
many,  each  deep  in  his  narrow  specialty,  arrive  at  tbe  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  science.  As  a  consequence,  we  see  in  all  fields  of 
research  the  modem  socialism  of  scientific  progress  vanquisbiDg  the 
intellectual  giants  of  the  olden  time. 

The  objections  to  the  principle  of  tbe  division  of  labor  in  behalf  of 
the  mental  stage  of  the  individual  are  well  known.  These  are  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  I  will  leave  them  without  discussion.  But  for 
the  development  of  science  all  of  the  weaknesses  and  failures  resulting 
from  this  principle  will  be  eradicated,  as  I  shall  later  demonstrate  by 
certain  examples  at  hand. 

In  the  realm  of  botany  the  division  of  labor  brought  about  first  a 
separation  of  descriptive  botany  fh>m  the  studies  directed  toward  gen- 
eral morphology  and  physiology,  which  latter,  reenforced  in  a  measure, 
placed  themselves  in  rather  sharp  opposition  to  the  descriptive  side. 
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In  his  epocb-makiiig  Elements  of  Systematic  Botany,  Scbleiden,  near 
the  middle  of  the  ceotary,  challenged  the  aystematists  in  these  voids: 
"The  time  has  passed  wherein  a  man  who  conid  giro  the  names  of  6,000 
plants  would  because  of  that  be  called  a  botanist,  bnt  another  who  knew 
10,000  plants  would  be  designated  a  groater  botanist,  and  the  formerly 
so-called  systematic  botany  has  been  thrust  back  into  its  proper  place 
of  simply  a  hand  servant  of  the  trne  and  esact  sciences."  Bnt  the  sya- 
'  tematists  returned  the  thrust.  Oue  of  Uer  foremost  repreaentatives 
declared  to  the  men  of  the  "  trae  aciance:"  "  If  one  were  to  collect  all 
the  positive  results  thus  far  offered  by  plant  physiologists  it  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  fill  a  nutshell,"  Wrong  judgments  lay  here  on  both 
sides,  such  as  are  always  called  forth  by  insaCBcient  knowledge  and 
limited  insight  into  the  relation  of  things.  Theprincipleof  the  division 
of  labor  led  here,  as  usual,  first  to  a  separation  of  two  so  closely  related 
territories,  and  it  was  only  as  one  of  the  later  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  that  they  were  again  brought  into  their  oataral 
relations. 

The  science,  however,  incurred  no  lasting  injury  from  the  fact  that 
descriptive  botany  and  physiology  first  pursued  opposite  ways.  In 
each  field  good  con»trnctive  material  was  accumulated.  An  earlier 
commencemeut  of  common  constructive  work  would  only  have  led  to 
complications. 

A  really  gratifying  prospect  is  presented  when  one  considers  how 
gradually  systematic  botauy  was  advanced  by  this  branch  of  physiology 
in  its  widest  sense.  Linnwus  and  his  school  could  still  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  elementary  form  of  pUnt  description,  form  and 
position  of  leaves,  number  and  arrangement  of  flower  parts — in  short, 
any  character  which  a  plant  in  flower  presented  to  the  naked  eye  suf- 
ficed for  the  end  of  plant  description  as  then  pursued.  Mow,  however, 
a  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  are  known.  Of  orchids  alone 
there  are  as  many  species  as  all  the  species  of  plants  described  by  Lin- 
UieuH  put  together,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  few  superficial  charac- 
ters at  first  used  for  distinction  of  species  became  wholly  inadequate. 
Besides,  descriptive  botany  could  not  content  itaelf  with  simply  distin- 
guishing plant  species  and  supplying  tbem  names. 

Furthermore,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  ever-increasing  siiecies.  There  had  also  to  come  into  play 
that  great  principle  of  natural  science  investigation  which  one  of  onr 
raoxt  diKtinguiehed  colleagues  has  called  the  "economy  of  science." 
When  I  speak  of  orchids  I  express  the  sum  of  all  those  characters 
which  are  common  to  these  8,000  species.  This  expression  of  the  sum 
of  common  characters  must  possess  this  quality,  that  by  it  I  can  dia- 
tinguish  this  plant  group  from  all  others  and,  besides,  express  their 
relationship  to  other  groups.  The  sum  total  of  isolated  characteristics 
must  be  brought  into  the  simplest,  briefest  expression  possible.  Lin- 
nieus  sought  to  attain  this  *' economy"  by  his  artificial  system.    This 
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vos  a  good  key  for  tbe  deteimiDation  of  species  while  the  notnber  was 
still  small,  bat  it  was  far  from  being  a  natural  system  of  plants,  lu 
order  to  attain  to  soch  a  system,  one  had  to  dig  deep  into  the  devel- 
opment and  the  inner  stmctnre  of  plants.  This  permeating  of  sys- 
tematic botany  with  general  botanical  knowledge  raised  tbis  stndy  to 
a  height  where  it  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  earlier  systematic 
botany. 

The  separation  of  plant  species  proceeded,  therefore,  no  longer^  as  it 
did  earlier,  npon  tbe  basis  of  external  characters,  but  came  to  be  more 
and  more  promoted  through  the  facte  fornished  by  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology. That  pare  physiological  charactera,  i,  e.,  characters  that  find 
expression  in  the  life  processes  of  the  plant,  should  be  brongbt  forward 
to  distinguish  species  is  one  of  tbe  latest  discoreriee.  A  pUysiologtcal 
character  of  plMits  woald  formerly  have  been  held  as  onreal.  Distia- 
gnishing  characters  were  wanted  which  were  always  to  be  foand  io 
dead  material,  snch  as  lies  in  our  herbaria.  So  long  as  that  sort  of 
character  sufficed  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  proceeding, 
N^ow,  however,  we  meet  plant  forms  whose  scientifio  nature  ict  to  be 
recognized  only  in  their  life  activities.  A  Swedish  botdbist  has  made 
the  observation  that  roat  fnngi  exist  which  on  morphological  characters 
are  impossible  of  separation,  but  are  characterized  only  in  this,  that 
they  will  live  on  one  or  a  few  species  of  grasses,  but  will  not  develop 
when  transferred  to  other  grasses  which  are  hosts  for  fangi  of  exact 
morphological  eqaivalenee.  The  well-known  black  rust  of  grain  (Puo- 
einia  gramini»)  occurs  upon  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  several  uncul- 
tivated grasses.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  grain  rust  conld 
choose  at  will  between  these  species  of  grasses.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  case.  It  is  hnrwu,  fbr  example,  that  the  rust  of  rye  can  develop 
on  barley,  but  not  on  wheat  and  oate,  and  it  is  evident  that  several 
physiological  forms  of  grain  mst  may  be  distingnished  npon  this  ground. 

So  in  the  progress  of  research  has  come  about  a  union  between  two 
branches  of  botany  which  appeared  widely  separated,  so  widely  that 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  chasm  between  them  would  never  be 
bridged  over,  i.  e.,  between  systematic  botany  and  physiology  iu  its 
broadest  sense — indeed  physiol<^y  iu  tbe  narrowest  sense  of  the  doc- 
trine of  function.  It  is  plain  that  aU  other  fields  of  botany  stand  iu 
reciprocal  relation  with  physiology,  but  it  required  a  long  time  for  this 
state  of  things  to  come  about. 

Nothing  would  seem  more  natural  than  that  in  scientiSc  investigation 
a  plant  form  and  the  function  of  its  organs  would  be  equally  con- 
sidered— to  consider  it  as  a  machine,  whose  parts  are  arranged  for  a 
pQrpose  and  in  their  combined  action  accomplish  an  intended  result. 

One  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  investigations  undert^en  at  an 
earlier  time,  with  the  puri>o8e  of  making  dear  the  agreement  between 
form  and  function  of  the  plant  organ,  wholly  miscarried  and  led  to 
vague  speculations  and  barren  telleology.    It  was  iu  the  midst  of  onr 
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ifiductive  leBearch  period  when  these  natural  philosophical  specula- 
tioQS  sought  to  establish  themselves.  Once  agaiD  it  was  the  return 
to  the  inductive  method  and  to  the  principle  of  the  divisioD  of  labor 
which  cleared  the  way  to  real  progress.  There  came  about  a  sharp 
suDdering  of  morphology  ftom  the  doctrine  of  ftinction — eo  sharp  that 
it  was  regarded  as  dan^rous  and  punishable  for  one  of  these  sabjecta 
to  deal  with  things  pertaining  to  the  other.  Under  the  chastisement 
of  Schteiden  no  one  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  fbnctional  signifi- 
cance of  a  morphological  structure.  Narrow  minded  as  this  method  of 
procedure  appeared,  it  was  to  the  purpose.  Embryology  of  plant  organs 
arose  out  of  these  conditions,  ami  physiology  was  gathering  richly  of 
usable  constructive  material  for  the  future. 

Only  a  small  part  of  morphology,  which  we  botanists  call  anatomy, 
bat  which  is  identical  with  the  histology  of  the  zoologists,  developed 
■along  vith  physiology.  The  greater  part  of  morphology,  which  cor- 
responds to  what  zoologists  call  anatomy,  pursued  its  way  independently 
of  physiology. 

I  venture  to  raise  the  question  here  as  to  why  zoology  and  botany 
have  not  chosen  the  same  expression  for  analogous  branches  of  their 
science;  why  under  the  term  "anatomy  "botanists  and  zoologists  des- 
ignate different  things.  Dhe  cause  of  this  ties  again  in  the  principle 
of  division  of  labor,  which  at  firut  always  leads  to  a  sharp  separation, 
and  only  after  advances  in  scientific  work  does  it  bring  aboat  anion. 
The  development  of  botany  proceeded  independently  of  zoology,  and 
vice  versa. 

Terminology,  taken  at  the  beginning,  is  not  of  snch  serioas  impor- 
tance, but  subsequently  it  would  be  in  accord  with  the  "economy  of 
science"  if  in  related  subjects  similar  expressions  were  employed  to 
express  similar  concepts.  That  will  come  to  be  the  case;  and  even 
now  in  botany  the  expression  "histology^begins  tobe  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  zoology. 

The  collaboration  of  working  material  in  the  form  of  demonstrated 
&ctH  on  the  side  of  morphology,  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  the  doctrine 
of  function,  has  aided  in  bringing  the  two  nearer  together,  and  the  aoln- 
tion  of  the  questions  as  to  the  func.tionid  significance  of  morphological 
sti-nctures  is  in  full  tide.  The  most  successful  has  been  the  union  of 
morphological  and  physiological  knowledge  as  regards  plant  tissues, 
the  study  of  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  ftom  the  first  often 
entangled  with  the  doctrine  Of  function.  In  this  vay  has  arisen  in 
recent  times  the  much  cultivated  branch  of  botany  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  physiological  plant  anatomy. 

No  field  of  research  stands  so  near  plant  physiology  as  does 
animal  physiology.  Where  ran,  above  all,  the  boundaries  of  these 
two  territories,  when,  in  the  lower  stages  of  plant  and  animal  organ- 
isms, it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
plant  and  animal,  and  when  investigations  are  ever  revealing  new 
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identities  between  plant  and  animal  lifeT  To-day  we  know  that  plants 
respire  in  the  Baine  sense  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  animals ;  indeed, 
the  forms  of  respiration  are  the  same  in  botli  kingdoms.  Besides  ordi- 
nary respiration  iu  which  free  oxygen  is  taken  ap,  there  is,  in  plants 
as  in  animals,  a  so-called, intramolecular  respiration,  in  which  fixed 
oxygen  in  highly  oxidized  compoun^Ia  serves  to  carry  on  reBpiration. 
The  newer  investigation  has  acquainted  us  in  no  equivocal  way  with 
the  power  of  motion — yes,  even  with  the  sensibility  of  plants.  Slow 
movements  which  are  to  be  detected  by  change  of  position  during 
growth  are  common  in  plant  life,  but  even  very  lively  movements  snob 
as  are  exhibited  by  swarming  of  certain  reproductive  cells  (swarmspores 
and  spetmatozoids)  occur  frequently  in  the  lower  groups  of  plants. 
And  shall  one  not  speak  of  sensitiveness  in  plants  when  it  is  shown 
that  external  influences  such  as  light,  gravity,  etc.,  act  as  an  irritant 
which  the  plant  receives,  conducts  to  parts  more  or  less  distant  and 
responds  to  by  some  definite  mov.ement  or  iu  general  by  some  definite 
reaction ! 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  has  worked  here  as  elsewhere 
n  the  uatiTral  sciences,  first  separating  and  then  bringing  tpgether. 
Plant  physiology  has  gone  its  own  way,  as  has  also  animal  physiology, 
the  one  not  concerning  itself  about  the  other;  and  only  enlightened 
minds  have  first  discerned  the  inner  identities  of  both,  and  felt  them- 
selves compelled  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  problems  to  reach  out 
for  data  into  the  apparently  foreign  territory  of  the  other.  Thas,  one 
of  the  greatest  animal  physiologists  of  the  new  era,  Ernst  von  Brucke, 
who  once  occupied  this  same  place  of  honor,  to  which  investigator  we 
are  indebted  for  three  great  fundamental  contributions  in  the  field  of 
plant  physiology. 

When  investigation  in  each  of  the  two  fields  had  yielded  a  rich  fund 
of  usable  data  and  had  placed  them  in  au  orderly  arrangement,  the 
nnion  of  the  two — plant  physiology  and  animal  physiology — began. 
When  one  tiikes  up  arecent  work  on  animal  physiology  he  discovers 
with  satistaction  that  alreiidy  much  consideration  is  given  to  the  facts 
and  <^onclnHtoiiH  of  plant  physiology.  Recently  certain  works  apon 
general  physiology  attest  the  natural  association  into  which  animaland 
plant  ])hysiology  have  entered. 

The  relations  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  plant  physiology  lie  so 
closely  before  ns  and  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  here  go  into 
neiirer  details  concerning  them.  But  that  both  these  great  fields  of 
investigation  stand  in  reciprocal  exchange  with  their  younger  sister, 
plant  physiology,  I  will  illustrate  by  a  characteristic  example.  One  of 
the  foremost  living  plant  pbyi^iologists  investigated  the  working  of 
osmotic  force  in  the  life  of  a  plant.  He  soon  had  to  learn  that,  how- 
ever much  the  physiologists  bn^l  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
questioi>,  both  in  elementary  and  advanced  works,  it  was  not  sulhcient 
for  his  purpose,  and  therenjwn  it  was  thought  necessary  by  him  to 
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deal  with  a  whole  ^ries  of  questions  in  osmotics  firoai  tbe  standpoint 
of  pure  physics.  As  a  result,  an  insight  was  attained  by  which  the 
signilicnDce  and  oxplauation  of  numerous  processes  in  plant  life  could 
be  arrived  at.  Moreover,  tbe  experiraeuts  of  this  plant  physiologiat 
formed  the  foundation  upon  which  was  built  the  now  famons  Yau't 
Hoffs  theory  of  osmotic  pressure,  which,  according  to  this  theory, 
comes  about  in  a  way  aunlogous  to  that  of  gas  pressure.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  plant  {ibysiologists  have  taken  up  the  question  with 
helpful  results  in  the  theory  of  osmosis.  Tbe  genial  and  many  aided 
Dutronhet,  tbe  discoverer  of  "exosmosis  and  endosmosis,"  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  plant  physiologists. 

As  with  chemistry- and  physics,  plant  pbysiolof^  stands  also  in  this 
relation  of  reciprocal  exchange  with  meteorology  aud  climatology.  How 
greatly  plant  life  is  affected  by  nieteorological  conditions  and  how  the 
distribation  of  vegetation  is  dependent  upon  climate  is  evident  every- 
where, and  rich  is  the  knowledge  which  (ilant  physiologists  have  gained 
by  the  application  of  the  teachings  of  these  two  sciences.  But  in  cer- 
tain investigations  relating  to  the  life  processes  of  plants  these  teach- 
ings did.  not  snftice,  and  so,  on  tbe  part  of  plitnt  physiologists,  many 
climatological  and  meteorological  questions  had  to  be  takeu  in  hand. 
For  example,  one  physiologist,  in  order  to  learn  the  mechanical  effect 
of  rain,  i.  e.,  to  find  out  the  exact  force  of  large  rain  drops  on  leaves, 
determined  tbe  weight  of  the  heaviest  rain  drops,  tbe  velocity  of  fall, 
and  the  working  force  of  falling  rain.  Likeirise,  contributions  to  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  light  to 
plant  life  were  made  by  plant  physiologists. 

The  connection  between  science  and  life  has  never  been  so  conspicu- 
ous as  now  at  the  turning  of  this  century,  and  will  doubtless  twcome 
yet  more  striking  in  the  next  century.  Proud  overbearauce  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  cn])acity  for  misunderstanding  on  the  other  have  often  and 
for  a  long  timi^  maintained  a  sharp  antagonism  between  science  and 
practical  life,  which  recited  with  both  sides  on  insufficiency  of  knowledge 
and  narrowness  of  view.  Uealty  great  investigators  always  recognize 
that,  as  Ilelinholtz  opportunely  expressed  it,  knowledge  iilone  is  not 
the  end  of  mankind  upon  the  earth,  but  that  knowledge  should  be 
applied  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Only  in  this  sense  is  knowledge 
power,  as  Uelmholtz  thoughtfully  added  on  tbe  same  occasion. 

The  great  botanical  reformer,  Schleiden,  declared  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  to  his  fellow-botanists,  who  absolutely  disregarded  tbe 
application  of  botany  in  practical  affairs:  "All  tbe  industries  which 
make  use  of  vegetable  stutls  in  msnufxcturing,  etc.,  in  doubtful  cases 
ask  in  vain  of  botany  tor  information,  although  it  is  in  a  position  to 
direct  and  advise  the  industries,  but  it  has  no  practical  knowledge  to 
give;  knows  least,  often,  the  very  plants  which  furnish  the  most 
imt>ortant  stud's,  and  borrows  even  from  artisans  themselves  every- 
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thing  outside  of  the  circle  of  that  systematic  botany  vhich  dealB  only 
in  nomenclature." 

This  rebuke  did  not  pass  withoat  effiect.  A  stndent  of  Schleiden's, 
the  honored  anatomist,  Hermann  9chacht,  taught  how  to  identify  the 
commoner  fibers  used  in  spinning  by  microscopical  characters.  Soon 
from  Austria  strong  impulse  and  effective  work  appeared  along  tbeae 
lines,  where,  by  the  use  of  methods  of  investigation  practiced  by  plant 
anatomists,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  technical  microscopy  and  the 
technical  study  of  raw  material  in  the  plant  kingdom,  which  two 
studies  were  first  placed  iu  the  carriculum  of  the  technical  high  schools 
of  Austria. 

Through  the  nse  of  plant  physiology  in  questions  of  practical  life 
this  science  came  to  be  an  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
conrts  request  from  plant  physiologists  as  from  chemists  professional 
opinions,  and  more  than  once  has  the  botanical  institute  of  onr  univer- 
sity beeu  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  requests  of  the  court. 

Botany,  as  is  well  known,  came  early  to  be  a  strong  aid  in  the  medi- 
cal science,  which  encouraged  not  plant  physiology  but  systematic 
botany — iu  fact,  called  it  into  existence.  What  the  diggers  of  roots  and 
herb  dealers  in  the  (irecian  age  began,  Hippocrates  and  other  Grecian 
physicians  continued,  namely,  the  search  for  plants  with  healing  quali- 
ties, the  naming  and  distinguishing  of  which  appeared  in  the  most 
thoroughly  collaborated  materia  medica  of  Dioscorides.  Until  the 
period  of  the  reawakening  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  this  work  formed 
the  chief  source  of  botanical  knowledge.  The  repayment  of  this  great 
debt  of  botany  to  medical  science  was  made,  however,  not  so  much  by 
the  immediate  debtor — systematic  botany — bat  chiefly  through  plant 
physiology.  Let  the  science  of  medicine  always  remember  that  the 
subject  of  bacteriology,  now  become  so  important,  owes  its  origin  to 
botanists.  It  was  not  merely  that  bacteria  were  first  differentiated  by 
botanists,  it  was  likewise  a  botanist,  the  late  Ferdinand  Cohn,  director 
of  tlie  Institute  for  Plant  Physiology  in  Breslau,  who  first  recognized 
bacteria  as  the  cause  of  diseases.  It  was  he,  also,  who  originated  the 
well  kuown  generic  names  of  bacilli,  micrococci,  and  bacteria.  What 
importance  bacteriology  hits  come  to  assume  in  the  diagnosis  and 
etiology  of  disease,  for  hygiene,  and  other  branches  of  medicine  is  gen- 
erally known. 

Likewise  those  branches  of  plant  culture  which  gave  the  flist 
impulse  toward  the  establishment  of  plant  physiology  have  in  turu 
been  richly  repaid  for  till  the  suggestions  and  usable  facts  which  they 
fnrnislied.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  horticulture  are  to-day  per- 
meated by  the  spirit  of  plant  physiology,  and  what  these  practical 
studies  have  gained  in  scientific  insight  is  for  the  most  part  due  to 
plant  physiology.  It  must  be  said  alxo  that  agricultural  chemistry  lins 
contributed  materially  to  the  principles  of  plant  culture,  but  the  one- 
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sidedness  of  tbe  perceptions  of  chemical  analysis,  which  drew  conola- 
sions  as  to  the  soil  noarishment  for  vegetation  only  by  comparing 
soil  analysis  with  plant  analysis,  could  only  yield  a  onesided  solation 
of  the  qaeetion  at  issne,  partiealarly  that  of  plant  nutritioD.  Not 
nntil  synthetical  research  as  to  the  natrition  of  plants  made  upon  liv- 
ioj;  epecimens  coald  it  be  determined  on  the  side  of  tbe  plant  what 
elements  taken  ap  fiom  tbe  soil  serve  for  food,  what  of  the  materif^ 
taken  np  ia  used  for  other  purposee,  and  what  is  merely  nentral.  Thus 
agriooltnral  chemistry,  under  the  influence  of  plant  physiology,  has 
become  transformed  into  agricultural  physiology,  which  to-day  is  to  be 
counted  one  of  the  most  important  studies  that  contribute  to  practical 
life. 

The  fhiitfol  cooperation  of  scientific  learning  and  of  agrioulture  and 
industry  may  be  illustrated  by  tbe  following  instructive  example: 
Long  before  Liebig's  time  the  farmer  knew  that  the  cultivation  of 
leguminous  crops  would  make  the  soil  richer  in  nitrogen,  in  that  nitro- 
gen compounds  accumulate  that  which  can  be  assimilated  by  plants. 
It  was  also  known  that  legaminoos  plants  produce  peculiar  little 
tubercles  on  their  roots,  which  were  explained  in  most  varied  aud  ctr- 
cnmstantial  ways.  Bacteriological  investigation  has  shown  that  these 
tubercles  constitute  the  habitat  of  certain  bacteria,  which  obtain 
entrance  into  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants,  and  live  there  in  the 
mutually  helpful  relation  of  symbiosis.  These  bacteria,  which  live  in 
peas,  lentils,  lupines,  etc.,  possess  the  remarkable  capacity  of  bringing 
the  nitrogen  of  tbe  air  contained  in  soil  into  compounds  which  can  be 
assimilated  by  plants.  Thus  the  old  riddle  was  solved.  If  beans  be 
planted  in  sterilized  soil  they  grow  less  vigorously  than  in  ordinary 
Boil,  which  harbors  the  bacteria  in  question.  Abundance  of  these 
peculiar  bacteria  io  the  soil  increases  the  productiveness  of  leguminous 
crops.  This  knowledge  has  resulted  in  a  new  industry.  Id  the  Aunoas 
dyeworks  of  Meister  &  Lucius,  in  Hocbst,  is  generated  a  product  called 
''nitragin"  for  the  cultivation  of  lupines,  peas,  and  other  legumes. 
This  "nitragin"  is  dimply  artificially  increased  bacteria  of  different 
species  kept  iu  the  resting  stage,  which,  added  to  tbe  soil  in  which 
lupines,  etc.,  are  planted,  increases  the  available  nitrogen  supply. 

Similarly  numerous  other  sciences  were  richly  repaid  in  practical 
help  by  plant  i>bysiology  for  what  they  had  first  furnished  for  '*  work- 
ing capital"  in  the  form  of  knowletlge  and  stimulus.  Therein,  how- 
ever, the  account  between  theory  and  practice  is  not  settled.  That 
great  account  will,  indeed,  never  be  (lanceled.  With  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and  industry,  arise  continually  scientific 
problems,  and  new  scientific  learning  and  discoveries  ceaselessly  pro- 
mote practice.  Ever  more  and  more  is  djenppearing  the  old  opposition 
between  science  and  practice,  and  more  and  more  the  opinion  matures 
that  humiin  progress  rests  upon  the  harmonious  (cooperation  of  both. 

The  Invasion  into  the  realm  of  practical  life  by  plant  physiology  has 
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called  forth  many  relationships  between  it  and  the  social  sciences. 
What  it  has  done  in  explaining  the  ezhaastion,  what  it  bas  contributed 
to  the  understanding  of  tlie  signiAcauce  of  the  forest  covering  for  cli- 
mate and  for  the  cnltiyation  of  Aeld  and  garden  vegetation  has  benefited 
the  social  aciences.  But  there  are  besides  many  other  relations  exist- 
iug  between  these  two  seemingly  widely  separated  sciences.  Id  order 
further  to  illustrate  this  I  will  give  another  example,  intentionally  an 
extreme  bnt  instructive  caHe.  For  almost  a  century  men  busied  them- 
selves with  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  earth's  stores  of  coal  would 
last  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Tfae  estimates 
awakened  grave  apprehensions,  though  one  might  reassure  himself  by 
this  iact  that  the  premises  upon  which  such  dire  conclusions  were  based 
lacked  very  much  of  being  accurate.  Next,  conies  &om  across  the  ocean 
a  more  disturbing  and  vexations  intelligence.  Through  the  Amencan 
and  English  papers  goes  tbe  news — reflected  also  in  the  German  press — 
that  the  <langer  of  extinction  of  mankind  would  come  sooner  than  had 
hitherto  been  feared.  Under  an  appeal  to  tbe  authority  of  a  great 
physicist  it  was  claimed  rhat,  with  tbe  increasing  <:oa8nmpt)on  of  min- 
eral fuel  by  the  various  industries,  all  supplies  of  miueral  coal  would 
be  exhausted  within  five  hundred  years.  Bat  tbe  last  remaants  of 
coal — so  it  was  further  claimed — it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  bring 
out  of  tbe  earth,  because  in  the  meantime  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  a  result  or  the  eiiormooN  increase  in  combustion,  would  have 
decreased  to  sncb  a  limit  that  the  air  would  no  longer  be  adapted  for 
human  respiration. 

Tbe  computations  in  question  seemed  to  be  entirely  accnrate,  but 
again  tbe  assumptions  were  uncertain,  upon  which  these  terrible  results 
were  predicted,  as  indeed  the  whole  question  whose  solution  proceeded 
npon  complications  of  a  similar  kind,  were  dealt  with  only  from  tbe 
chemical  sbindpoint,  quite  disregarding  tbe  character  of  living  organ- 
isms. 

Kvery  condition  of  tbe  earth  which  corresponds  with  tbe  Kant- 
Laplace  theory  forms  tbe  starting  point  for  computations  bke  those 
above  cited.  All  of  the  earth's  carbon  is  burned  up;  all  of  tbe  oxygen 
allotted  to  our  planet  is  exhausted.  After  cooling  of  the  earth,  the 
green  vegetation  api)earB  and  generates  f^^e  oxygen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sanligbt.  This  hypothesis  derives  tbe  whole  of  tbe  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  from  the  green  vegetation.  Since,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  otber  natural  sourae  of  oxygen  upon  the  earth  besides  the  green 
plants,  it  followed  tbat  with  increasing  combustion  the  oxygen  supply 
would  diminish.  In  onler  to  check  this  decrease  it  was  advised  that 
extensive  areas  of  fruit  trees  should  be  planted.  So  it  was  hoped  that 
in  tbiH  way  n  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hnmau  susteoauce 
would  be  assured  to  help  out  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  What  small 
agencies  opposed  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  powers  of  nature! 

Upon  how  weak  a  foundation  the  foregoing  bypotheais  stands  may 
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be  seen  from  the  fact  tbat  a  totally  opposite  couclasion  may  be  drawn 
from  applying  tbe  premities  in  fleld  experimeut,  with  the  use  of  certain 
well-established  facts  of  plant  physiolof^y.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  French  plaut  physiologist,  Bonssingault,  tbat  the  vol- 
Qtne  of  carboji  dioxide  taken  ap  by  green  plants  is  exactly  equal  to  tbe 
volnmeof  oxygen  given  off  in  tbe  presence  of  snnlight.  So  if,  assnp- 
poaed,  all  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere  were  liberated  fi-oin  carbon 
dioxide  by  green  plants  tbeii  would  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  of 
tbe  earth's  atmosphere  bave  t>een  seven  hundred  times  more  before  tbe 
appearance  of  green  plants  than  at,  present,  while  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would  have  increased  &om  0  to 
21  percent  in  volume,  while  tbe  enormous  proportiou  of  carbou-dioxide 
would  bave  fallen  to  its  present  mass,  namely  0.03  per  cent  in  volume. 
If  one  were  to  go  bo  one-sidedly  into  such  conclusions  as  happened  in 
the  hypothesis  above  cited  it  would  be  possible,  under  the  assumption 
of  SQcb  an  enormous  decrease  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  to  under- 
take  beforehand  to  predict  tbe  disappearance  of  vegetation,  indeed  to 
foresee  that  both  organic  kingdoms — the  plant  and  the  animal  world — 
were  so  ordained  as  to  maintain  continually  a  reciprocal  influence  upon 
each  other,  and  the  capacity  of  adaptatiou  of  plants  and  animals,  bor- 
dering on  tbe  wonderful,  would  make  possible  their  continuance  under 
external  conditions  widely  different  from  tbe  present. 

But  the  discovery  of  Bonssingault  teaches  another  thing.  Since  the 
qoantity  of  carbou  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  practically  constant, 
namely,  an  average  over  the  earth  of  about  0.03  per  cent  in  volume  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  since  the  successiou  of  elements  upon  the  earth 
will  not  be  interrupted  (i.  e.,  carbon  dioxide,  through  combustion, 
re^iration  and  putrefaction,  is  constantly  being  produced,  and  also 
throngh  green  plants — whether  on  this  side  of  tbe  world  or  at  the 
antipodes — is  constantly  being  reduced  to  oxygen  by  the  agency  of 
light),  this  gas  can  scarcely  increase  to  a  greater  proportion  than  0.03 
per  cent  in  volume  because  bo  constantly  involved  in  transformation, 
and  even  a  much  higher  rate  of  combustion  ihaii  is  now  prevalent 
would  scarcely  alter  the  great  surplus  of  oxygen.  An  important 
feature  onr  question  has  thus  far  been  only  briefly  referred  to — the 
extraordinary  capacity  of  organisms  ol  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environment.  If  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
should  notably  increase  because  of  the  consumption  of  coal,  the 
plant  world  would  still  adapt  itself  to  these  changed  conditions.  This 
adaptation  must,  however,  be  granted  to  those  whose  hyi>othesis  leads 
to  such  dire  consequences  as  previously  depicted;  for  they  must  con- 
cede that  the  earlier  vegetation  of  the  earth  endured  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  carbon  dioxide  than  at  present,  and  indeed  made  use  of  it. 
But  when  the  capacity  of  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  proi>ortion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  conceded,  then  tbe  increased 
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coD»Tiinption  of  coal  need  lead  to  uu  disquietude,  at  least  iu  so  far  as 
there  will  be  tio  dimiuutioii  of  oxy;:eD  iu  tlie  utmospbere. 

I  have  de^U  tbas  at  leogth  with  this  illustrntion,  because  1  wished 
through  it  1,0  indicate  to  what  false  coiiclusioiis  ooe-isided  assumiitions 
and  problematic  BU])i)OHition8  can  lead.  The  problem  in  question  here 
is  much  more  complicated  than  is  often  sa)i|>osed,  even  by  proniineut 
scientists,  i.nd  to  the  objeelioiin  which  1  have  already  urged  against 
this  doctrine  of  disaster  \'ery  many  more  may  be  added,  though  it 
mn»t  be  said  that  the  matter  was  never  taken  very  seriously  in 
scientific  circles. 

Iu  the  impnlsiveuess  of  its  youth,  natural  science  has  framed  still 
many  other  onesided  8up|)ositious  when  dabbling  iu  strange  territory. 
Thus  Liebig  ascribed  tbedcwnfatl  of  the  world-embracing  Homan  ICmpire 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  to  the  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  and  {totas- 
sium  in  the  cultivated  land,  brought  about  by  "  robber  farming,"  i.  e.,  by 
too- continuous  overeultivation  of  the  soil.  With  iiropriety  Uu  Bois- 
Reymood  rejected  this  theory;  but,  ou  theotber  hand,  the  historian  could 
not  agree  with  this  critic  when  he  said:  "Uoman  culture  disappeared 
because  it  was  built  u[>ou  the  quicksand  of  ii'stbetics  and  specnlatiOD." 
Du  Bois-Keymoiid  likewise  attempted  to  solve  a  complicated  phenome- 
non by  too  simple  a  formula. 

Inadvertently  we  have  Just  touched  upon  the  relations  of  the  natural 
sc.ieuces  to  the  mental  sciences,  especially  of  history.  For  a  long  time 
these  relations  were  very  uncongenial,  and  iusufiiciency  of  knowledge 
and  narrow  conceptions  upon  both  sides  have  often  enough  led  to  severe 
strife.  The  tirst  attempts  of  naturalists  to  engage  in  the  solution  of 
historical  ])robletiis  from  their  point  of  view,  and  of  historians — I  recall 
here  above  all  Buckle— to  make  use  of  natural  history  teachings  in  his- 
torical research,  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  on  that  account  could 
scarcely  contribute  toward  an  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  two 
"camps,"  as  tliey  were  referred  to  frequently  in  those  times  of  strife. 
It  happened  more  frequently  that  these  uflbrts  suffered  a  severe  rejec- 
tion. So  the  saying  was:  "With  tbe  knife  of  the  physiologist  one  may 
not  cultivate  tbe  bard  soil  of  history,  but  to  that  end  is  needed  the 
strong  plow  of  the  historian."  Or,  an  eminent  historian  relates  that  it 
had  been  ma<Ie  clear  to  him  that  history  could  not  permit  itself  to  be 
molested  by  Darwin  and  bis  associates. 

All  eminent  bisti.iric)d  investigator  who  once  occupied  this  place  of 
honor  published  very  recently  a  work  on  genealogy.  This,  tlie  author 
himself  said,  built  the  bridge  between  the  historical  and  the  natnral 
sciences.  In  this  work  the  effort  is  made  to  present  systematically 
genealogy  as  learning  in  all  its  various  relations  to  historical,  social, 
lK>litiL'al,  judicial,  and  natural  science  questions. 

The  animal  physiologists  aa  well  as  those  of  botany  have  busied 
themselves  not  a  little  with  the  question  of  the  detei'mioatiuQ  of  sex, 
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but  tltey  bave  consHlcred  tliiu  <|ue»tion  from  the  onlogciiotic  stau(l[>oint, 
if  1  may  so  express  it;  they  havi;  simply  asked,  "What  conditiODB  of 
the  parents  and  what  iuflueiiceB  apoii  them  lead  directly  to  male  or  to 
female  progeny  t  In  the  above-meutioued  work  on  genealogy  the  qaes- 
tion  is  philogeneticully  treated,  if  1  may  thus  again  express  it  The 
aothoF  raises  the  question,  namely,  whether  inheritance  is  not  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  determination  of  sex;  whether,  to  express  it  plainly, 
certain  fathers  or  motbers,  bectinse  of  prominent  deep-rooted  x>eculiari- 
ties,  are  not  destined  to  produce  either  wholly  or  chiefly  either  male 
or  female  offspring. 

It  is  no  idle  fancy  which  our  historian  has  brought  forward  for  the 
statement  and  proof  of  this  question;  un  the  contrary,  with  astonish- 
ment one  sees  by  an  examination  into  this  work  on  genealogy  how  the 
author  has  gone  into  the  finest  natnral  science  problems  of  inheritance, 
into  the  subtilest  phenomena  accompanying  creation  and  the  beginning 
of  sex,  in  order  by  thus  bringing  forward  in  support  all  available 
knowledge  to  give  the  greater  value  to  his  work. 

The  genealogical  method  here  brought  into  use  by  the  author  is 
worthy  the  high  consideration  of  biologists.  Qe  studied  the  genealog- 
ical history  of  numerous  families  of  the  nobility  and  found  as  a  rule 
that  in  one,  male,  in  another,  female,  descendants  so  predominate  that 
the  tendency  toward  inheritance  of  sex  within  a  family  can  scarcely  be 
called  in  question. 

For  further  biological  studies  the  following  discovery  resulting  from 
genealogical  investigations  ought  to  be  of  significance:  That  in  the 
human  family  the  male  element  is  of  more  weight  in  the  formation  of 
sex  than  the  female. 

Similarly  other  branches  of  knowledge  that  stand  as  aids  to  history 
e.  g.,  di]i1ouiacy  and  paleography,  the  same  is  true  also  of  archieology, 
have  come  to  hold  certain  relations  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  study 
of  the  physical  chiiracteristicuofulddocumeuts,  of  the  substance  written 
upon  and  the  material  used  in  writing,  was  undertaken  earlier  by  the 
historians  themselves.  Now,  microscopists  of  various  special  fields, 
foremost  among  them  plant  physiologists,  have  taken  up  this  task;  they 
cleared  away  old  errors  like  the  charta  bombycina  (paper  made  of  cotton 
which  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  that  made  of  rags),  the  charta  cor- 
ticina  which  proved  to  be  papyrus,  and  many  others,  and  traced  the 
cloth  or  rag  paper,  so  important  to  civilization,  back  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  whereas  the  historians  could  tnice  it  only  to  the  four- 
teenth c«ntury,  and  show  that  this  ])aper  was  first  invented  neither  by 
the  Germans  nor  by  the  Italians,  but  was  due  to  the  oft  illustrated 
inventive  genius  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  the  history  of  paper  was  placed 
by  the  skillful  work  of  plant  physiology  upon  a  new  basis  whose  cer- 
tainty, tested  by  the  historical  researches  of  the  foremost  h  istorival  and 
linguistic  students,  has  met  with  fullest  acknowledgment. 

Plant  physiology  also  rendered  active  assistance  in  the  construction 
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of  a  not  unimportant  bit  of  the  history  of  civilization.  In  tliis  direc- 
tion, meaowliile,  tbere  had  appeared  early  botanical  contribntiouB.  For 
instance,  I  would  recall  that  a  professor  of  botany  in  our  university, 
my  ever-Temembered  teacher,  Franz  Unger,  renowned  as  a  plant  physi- 
ologist, submitted  important  contributions  toward  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
origin  of  the  varioas  cultivated  grains  and  other  cultivated  plants  of 
importance  to  mankind  dnring  his  botanical  incursions  into  the  deld  of 
the  history  of  civilization. 

In  this  very  territory  of  tbe  history  of  civilization  the  most  widely 
differing  branches  of  mental  and  natural  science  become  associated. 
For  example,  by  such  associated  investigation  was  demonstrated  tbe 
distribution  of  the  most  important  cultivated  plants  from  Asia  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  from  here  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 

Tbe  origin  of  wheat  is  lost  in  tradition;  tbe  Greeks  considered  it  as 
a  gift  from  Ceres,  tbe  Egyptiaus  as  one  from  Isis.  Neither  from  tbe 
historical  nor  from  the  linguistic  i>oiut  of  vie\t  is  there  any  indication 
as  to  the  origin  of  wheat.  But  the  physiological  character  of  this 
cereal  shows  that  its  original  home  must  have  been  in  the  Steppes. 

Again,  tbe  native  habitat  of  barley  is  shronded  in  darkness.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  on  linguistic  grounds,  tbe  native  habitat  of  rye — 
which,  like  wheat  and  barley,  is  one  of  the  Steppe  grasses — is  to  be 
sought  between  the  Alps  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Tbe  distribution  of  many  of  the  more  valuable  species  of  fruits  from 
western  Asia  through  Italy  to  uh  has  been  confirmed  opi  historical,  lin- 
guistic, and  natural  scteuce  grounds.  The  home  of  tbe  peach  {pertica) 
lies  in  Asia,  perhaps,  as  the  name  signifies,  in  Persia.'  In  the  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  the  peach  was  unknown,  and  is  iirst  mentioned  in 
writings  of  tbe  first  century  of  the  empire.  The  culture  of  the  peach 
tree  in  Italy  was  begun  and  prosecuted  by  slaves  and  freedmen  trom 
western  Asia,  who,  moreover,  established  tbe  famous  fruit-culture  of  the 
Komaus. 

Likewise  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  spread  from  Italy  over  Europe, 
as  the  names  of  many  vegetables  show ;  for  example,  tbe  uame  "  kohl" 
for  our  commonest  vegetable  (cabbage)  is  taken  from  the  Latin  word 
canlis,' 

Plant  physiology,  like  every  science,  whether  it  be  only  through  bring- 
ing forward  explanatory  figures  or  through  systematic  contribution,  has 
stopped  into  association  with  philosophy.  The  attempt  to  gain  a  con- 
ception of  the  molecular  or  micellar  structure  of  the  make-up  of  cells,  or 
through  direct  observation  to  disclose  the  ultimate  life  anit  of  the  plant 
through  known  facts,  belongs,  as  does  the  origin  of  invisible  atoms  and 
molecules,  in  the  region  of  metaphysics;  that  is,  they  are  within  the 
province  of  philosophy, 

'According  t-o  Ituhau  the  peach  tree  grons  wild  in  tlie  Prasian  proviQce  of  Gbtlaa. 
'Certain  varietieB  of  "kobl"  (cabbage)  (h. g.,  tUa  varviol)  are  lalled  iu  lower  Aua- 
trian  dialect  "  kauli,"  whiob  eoneapoDdii  uiore  ueaily  to  tbe  Latin  stem. 
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Perhaps  I  stiall  not  bo  accused  of  goiug  too  far  if,  finally,  I  consider 
a  moment  tbe somewhat  phautasmically  K|tuu  threads  which  bind  plant 
pbyHiology  with  psychology.  1  ba\'i>  in  mind  that  work  of  Fechner, 
tbe  founder  of  psycbophyeics,  published  in  the  stormy  year  of  1*48, 
a  book  written  with  the  tenderent  human  ttympathy.  It  bad  beeu  for- 
merly tbou(;bt  that  jilants  were  inea|>able  of  locomotiou,  and  on  that 
Itasiu  were  distinguished  from  animals.  This  view  was  refuted  by  the 
uame  favt»  which  destroyed  tbe  long-held  opinion  iis  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  plants.  Now,  the  last  year  has  brought  valuable  explanations 
of  tbe  power  of  sensation  in  plants,  and  many  foncies  of  Fecbner'a  as 
to  tbe  sensibility  of  plants  have  been  trausfordie<l  into  scieiitilically 
grounded  views.  Tbe  reception  and  conduction  of  stimuli  and  response 
to  them,  as  in  the  nervous  system  of  animals,  have  been  demonstrated, 
althongh  these  organisms  have  no  nerves,  but,  as  Fechner  said,  func- 
tion often  as  if  tbey  bad  nerves.  If,  now,  plants  possess  a  soul  in  the 
sense  employed  by  modern  psychology,  then  intimacy  with  tbe  life  of 
plants  would  oft'er  the  psyobologists  nmch  suiiiwrt  in  testing  tbe  psy- 
chical functions  from  the  standimint  of  the  unity  of  all  organized 
beings,  and  tbe  more  exact  separation  of  these  psychic  functions  from 
other  life  functions. 

I  hasten  tn  the  close,  and  mast  leave  unconsidered  many  important 
relations  of  plant  physiology  to  the  other  sciences.  I  have  not  meu- 
tioned  tbe  studies  upon  tbe  adaptation  of  Hewers  to  insects,  and  vice 
versa,  resulting  in  fruit  production  in  the  former — studies  which  call 
into  existence  a  new  borderland  between  zoology  and  plant  physiology. 
I  omitted  also  to  mention  the  physiological  elements  in  plant  geography, 
also  the  great  assistance  which  matbematics  has  rendered  our  science, 
and  must  likewise  pass  over  much  besides. 

1  have  been  able  to  trace  only  in  a  few  characteristic  examples  the 
results  which  issue  from  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  plant  phys- 
iology to  the  other  sciences.  Essentially  my  whole  treatment  of  tbe 
subject  has  been  merely  an  example,  for  whatever  holds  true  in  my 
specialty  holds  true  likewise  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
namely,  tbe  very  intimate  union  of  each  with  other,  often  widely  sep- 
arated, branches  of  learning — a  union  which,  with  the  progress  of 
research,  assumes  coustautly  greater  power. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  branches  of  science  to  each  other  proves 
to  be  so  complicated,  as  is  clear  from  the  examples  cited,  that  we  may 
well  conceive  bow  all  attempts  must  be  frustrated  which,  from  Bacon 
to  d'Alembert  and  trom  the  encyclopediHts  to  tbe  pi-esent  time,  bad 
for  their  object  a  classihcation  of  the  sciences.  One  can  not  parcel  off 
tbe  sciences  like  a  building  plot.  Weourselves  have  drawn  the  division 
lines  between  the  individual  sciences,  compelled  by  the  limitations  of 
our  human  mind,  which  necessitates  us  to  make  a  division  of  labor.  But 
with  our  advances  these  boundaries  disappeiii';  the  individual  studies, 
often  inimically  opposed,  unite  into  a  single  whole.    Thus  science 
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aeems  to  be  one  great  totality  whose  parts  are  in  i-eciprocal  relation  and 
matnal  interaction,  liketlie  organs  of  a  living  orgaaism.  I  would  like  to 
consider  the  uoitf  of  science  uoder  Che  figure  of  a  tree  of  life  which 
grows  upward  from  the  earth  from  which  oue  part  takes  its  power  and 
Dutrimeut  aud  in  which  it  finds  its  support.  The  parts  of  this  tree — 
roots,  stem,  hrauches,  and  whatever  they  may  all  be  called — appear  to 
ns  externally  different,  bat  within  they  belong  together;  they  stand 
among  each  other  continually  in  helpful  interaction.  As  the  organs, 
BO  are  the  tissues  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  not  one  of  the  millions  of 
cells  in  a  tree  is  without  purpose,  and  if  eaeh  cell  does  not  stand  in 
fast  relation  to  all  others,  bow  also  need  not  each  single  soientitiu  ques- 
tion be  related  to  all  others  1  This  can  as  little  destroy  the  unity  of 
science  as  the  unity  of  organic  structure  of  a  tree  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  fact  that  each  cell  does  not  stand  in  motnal  relation  with  every 
other  cell. 

Wouderingly  we  see  this  tree  of  science  develop  and  broaden  out; 
but  for  this  provision  is  made,  namely,  that  this  tree  shall  not  grow 
even  into  the  heavens. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  seeking  and  groping,  mankind  has  finally 
discovered  how  he  may  reach  high  aims  of  knowledge  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  of  his  mind,  by  the  often  slow  and  heavily  progressing  induc- 
tive method,  and  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  tirst  leads 
to  division,  but  after  a  rich  harvest  binds  all  together.  It  becomes 
even  clearer  that  the  synthetical  mental  work,  Howing  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor,  must  lead  to  even  greater  conceptions,  and 
that  the  number  of  men  mut<t  be  even  greater  who,  raising  themselves 
above  the  level  of  specialists,  will  be  investigators  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

Held  in  bounds  by  the  exact  nature  of  its  work,  science  strides  for- 
ward, ever  attaining  more  and  more  of  what  is  seemingly  unattainable 
to  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  ever  more  clearly  recognizing  the 
unattamable  as  unattainable.  Indeed,  more  and  more  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  To  the  Grecian  thinkers  it 
seemed  a  play  that  allowed  the  living  to  spring  out  of  the  lifeless,  plants 
or  animals  from  slime  or  damp  earth.  But  the  inductive  method  has 
led  us  thus  far  to  know  that,  so  far  as  observation  can  go,  the  living 
can  arise  only  from  the  living.  Even  the  smallest  known  living  beiugs, 
the  bacteria,  do  not  come  into  being  parentlesa,  as  not  long  since  the 
last  notes  of  retreat  of  the  defense  of  spontaneous  generation  declared. 
In  the  organism  itself,  all  that  is  living  proceeds  onlyont  of  the  living — 
the  cell  from  a  cell,  the  nucleus  from  a  nucleus — and  the  smallest  plastid 
lying  on  the  very  border  of  microscopic  observation  proceeds  from  its 
like.  The  possibility  enlarged  upon  by  many  naturalists,  that  in  the 
organism  living  constituents  can  arise  spontaneously,  is  only  a  reaction 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation;  for,  so  far  as  investiga- 
tion shows,  there  can  rise  within  the  organism   organized  substance 
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only  out  of  the  organized.    So  that  growth  of  orgauisms  appeara  to  aa 
only  a  maltiplicatioD  of  what  is  already  at  hand. 

The  progress  of  researcb  has  reduced  to  naught  all  the  faots  that 
pointed  toward  spontaneoas  generation,  and  so  vefiod  ooreelyes  duly 
forced  to  turn  away  from  spontaneous  geueration  and  to  regard  the 
living  substance  as  given,  just  as  the  physicist  regards  mattcir,  »id 
takes  no  further  thought  as  to  the  question  of  its  origin.  The  m(«t 
exact  research,  even  in  the  domain  of  matter,  has  led  to  impassable 
boundaries,  and  the  old  riddles  of  the  world  and  all  its  beings  remain 
unsolved  in  spite  of  all  progress,  and  we  know,  perhaps  more  oleu'lj 
than  the  thinkers  of  earlier  science  epochs,  that  their  solution  lies  bf^ond 
the  power  of  the  human  mind.  They  remain  as  nnsolvable  to  Ute 
greatest  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  understanding.  Other 
faculties  of  the  mind  than  those  busied  in  the  sober  pursuit  of  science 
may  undertake  to  show  a  tangible  relation  between  et«mity  and  our 
own  insignificance. 

The  mind  of  the  most  learned,  free  IVom  tbe  shadow  of  its  own  great- 
ness, bows  with  the  spirit  of  a  child  before  tbe  unknowable,  before  that 
source  of  all  Being  which  the  greatest  German  poet  has  thus  designated : 

"    '    '    •    der  elch  selbat  encbuf 

Von  Ewfgkeit  in  Bohaffendem  Bernf, 

*     '     *    dar  den  OlADben  MhalH 

V«rtnu«n,  Llebo,  TMtigkalt  und  KtftfL" 
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PITHECANTHROPUS  BEEOTUS— A  FORM  FROM   THE 
ANCESTRAL  STOCK  OF   MANKIND.' 


By  EuaiiNB  Dubois, 


The  fossil  remainB  opoa  which  I  have  founded  this  Dew  species  con- 
sist of  a  calvariam,  or  skullcap,  two  npper  molars,  aud  a  femur.  With 
the  exception  of  ooe  tooth,  the  second  upper  molar  on  the  left  side,  they 
have  already  heeu  descrihed  by  me  in  a  paper  pablisbed  in  Batavia  in 
1894.'    It  now  seems  desirable  to  give  some  special  details. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  not  inconsiderable  namber  of  anatomists  and 
zoologists  hold  diametrically  opposite  views  regarding  the  significance 
of  these  remains.  For  instance,  as  to  the  sknll,  a  few  have  believed 
that  it  is  human,  although  of  much  more  ape-like  appearance  than 
hitherto  known,  while  others  have  considered  it  the  skull  of  an  ape  far 
more  human  in  character  than  any  previously  discovered.  It  is  remark- 
able that  only  a  few  have  believed  in  a  third  possibility,  intermediate 
between  these  two  views,  viz,  that  we  have  before  us  here  a  transition 
fortn  between  apes  and  men  that  is  neither  man  nor  ape.  Recently 
this  intermediate  view  has  made  quite  signiflcant  progress,  and  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  have  accepted  it.  As  to  the  anthropists  aud  pithe- 
cists,  as  the  upholders  of  the  extreme  views  may  be  called,  the  former 
find  their  fossil  Java  man  more  ape  like  than  they  at  first  did,  while 
the  latter  have  placed  their  most  anthropoid  of  apes  still  a  few  steps 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  ascent  toward  man.  These  views  now  t«ud  to 
coincide  still  more,  because  in  the  meantime  it  has  been  possible  to  test 
them  by  an  exhibition  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  give  further  particulars,  eBi>ecial]y  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  remains  were  found. 

For  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  osseous  remains  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  as 
the  anatomical  considerations.  I  will  therefore  first  give  some  jiartic- 
alars  regarding  their  situation  when  discovered. 

Near  the  remains  that  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  I  have  collected  in 

'  Part  of  a  p&per  read  before  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1696.    Translated  from  the  Anatomiscber  Anzeiger,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  1-22. 

^  Pitbeeanthropoa  erectiu,  eine  meQaebenahDllohe  ttbergangaform  aue  Java.  Bata- 
via Landesdnickerel,  1894. 
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Java,  at  Trinil,  in  the  Kgawa  district  of  the  MadinQ  BeBideTicy,a'great 
Dumber  of  fossil  skeletal  parts  of  other  vertebrate  animals  bfllongiog  to 
the  same  species  as  those  foand  by  me  daring  five  years  of  researches 
at  maDj  other  places  io  the  same  strata,  which  lie  exposed  over  some 
hundreds  of  square  kilometers.  To  judge  from  the  nplifting  which 
these  strata  have  undergone,  in  the  course  of  wliich  they  have  all  beeu 
tilted  (at  Triuil  about  5  degrees  soath),  and  also  from  other  geological 
evidence,  they  are  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  apparently  older  than  the 
early  Pliocene.    They  are  of  a  flaviatile  character,  and  lie,  more  tfaui 


A.  nrrk  o!  |Fniwin| 
oftherirori  I,  drylwaKon  Itvelof  Ihe  rtvar. 

350  meters  thick,  uuconformably,  upon  marine  strata,  which  K.  Martin, 
in  Leyden,  has  determined  as  Pliocene. 

According  to  the  fauna,  also,  as  far  as  I  have  beeu  able  to  study  it 
up  to  this  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  strata  are  early  Pliocene. 
This  fauna  is  very  Himilar  to  the  fossil  vertebrate  fauna  of  western 
India,  but  appears  to  be  younger  than  the  Siwalik  fauna  of  the  early 
Miocene  or  later  Pliocene  and  somewhat  older  than  the  fauna  of  Sar- 
bada,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  eurliest  Pleistocene. 
'  At  the  place  where  the  remains  were  discovered  at  Trinil  the  strata, 
everywhere  composed  of  volcanic  tufa,  lie  exposed  in  the  cliET-like  decliy- 
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ity  of  the  bank  of  a  river  of  considerable  size,  the  Bengavan,  or  Solo.  . 
They  usually  consist  here  of  a  sandstone  of  flight  consistency  wbich,  in 
its  deeper  layers,  at-abont  the  level  of  the  river  during  the  dry  season, 
becomes  coarser  and  coarser  as  more  and  more  lapilli  or  volcaRio 
stones  form  part  of  ita  composition.  The  bones  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  sandstone  strata,  being  very  nnmerous  in 
the  lower  half,  and  most  so  ipi  the  stratum,  about  1  meter  thick,  iu 
wbicb  the  lapilli  are  found.  In  the  conglonaerate  which  lies  under  this 
I  found  but  few,  and  none  at  all  in  the  subjacent  argillaceous  layer. 

The  four  fragments  of  the  skeleton  of  Pithecanthropus  were  found  in 
difi'ereut  years,  becanse,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  river  during  every 
riiiny  season,  the  excavations  were  necessarily  suspended  and  could  not 
be  resumed  until  the  next  dry  season.  Besides,  in  the  same  ivorking 
season  one  fragment  was  found  later  than  the  other,  becanse  the  stone 
had  to  be  removed  ointiously  in  layers  and  by  marked-off  ar^s. 

The  four  fragments  were,  however,  found  at  exactly  the  same  level  in 
the  entirely  untont^hed  lapilli  stratum  (flg.  1).  They  were  therefore 
deposited  at  the  same  time;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  of  the  same  age. 
The  teeth  were  distant  from  the  skull  from  1  to,  at  most,  3  meters;  the 
femur  was  15  meters  away.  The  quite  sharp  relief  of  their  surface  does 
not  supiwrt  the  theory  that  they  have  been  washed  out  from  some  older 
layer  and  then  embedded  for  a  second  time.  They  werefouud  at  the  place 
of  their  original  deposit.  Besides  they  all  show  exactly  the  sitnie  state  of 
preservation  and  of  petrefactioa  as  do  all  other  bones  that  have  been 
taken  from  this  particular  stratum  at  Triuil.'  Their  specific  gravity 
(sp.  gr.  of  compact  tissue=2.4u6}  is  much  greater  than  that  of  unpetri- 
fled  bones  (sp.gr.  of  compa<;t  tissues  1.930).  The  femur  weighs  1  kilo- 
gram, therefore  considerably  more  than  double  the  weight  of  a  recent 
human  femur  of  the  same  size;  the  medullary  cavity  is  partly  filled 
with  a  stony  mass.  The  eroded  upper  surface  which  the  skullcap  and 
not  the  femur  shows  occurred  in  the  bed  where  it  was  found,  appear- 
ing on  many  bones  excavated  near  the  skullcap,  and  is  caused  by 
infiltration  of  water  through  the  cliff  at  that  placa 

Associated  with  these  Sones  I  also  found  very  numerous  remains  of 
a  small  axis  like  species  of  Oervus,  frequently,  also,  the  remains  of 
Steffodon,  Farther  away  were  found  fii(6a^u«,  apparently  identical  with 
tbe  Siwalik  species,  F/eptobos,  Boselaphas,  Bkinoceroa,  Felis,  Sus, 
Hytma,  that  all  appear  to  be  of  new  species.  Of  si>e('Jes  found  in 
other  sitnations  of  tbe  same  stratum  I  will  mention  a  gigantic  Maaig, 
more  Chan  three  times  the  length  of  the  existing  Javanese  species;  a 
Hippopotamus,  belonging  to  the  same  subspecies,  flexaprotoflon,  as  the 
forms  from  the  Siwalik  and  Narba4la  strata  of  western  India. 

Upon  tbe  evidenceof  these  remains  [determined  that  the  four  skeletal 

■The  color  of  the  femur  is  also  of  the  aaiue  chocolate  browD  aa  thut  of  the  cnl- 
TarEum.  The  lutlrr  appesre  to  be  aomewhat  diftereat  because  it  lias  been  prepared 
with  vamiab  for  taking  a  cast. 
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Crngmeots  vere  of  exactly  the  stuae  age,  and  very  probably  early  Plioceoe. 
Further,  these  reinaius,  in  connection  with  the  aaatomical  investiga- 
tioD  of  the  skeletal  fragments,  have  firmly  convinced  me  that  these 
fragments  are  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same  skeleton.  The  total  result 
of  the  dJBcassioD  of  these  fragments  that  has  been  carried  on  by  many 
eminent  aoatomists  in  no  way  contradicts  this  conclusion;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  raises  the  presumption  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
do  not  beloug  together. 

A  few  anatomists  hold  that  the  fragments  are  parts  of  a  human  skel- 
eton; according  to  others  there  is  no  donbt  bnt  that  they  belonged  to 
individuals  of  the  same  race.  Others,  again,  consider  the  femur  to  be 
quite  human,  while  they  think  that  the  skullcap  and  the  teeth  must 
have  belonged  to  the  most  anthropoid  of  all  anthropoid  apes.  A.  few 
anatomists,  however,  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  a  femur  entirely 
human  in  character  might  nevertheless  belong  to  the  same  individual 
as  this  ape-like  skull,  beciuise  a  similar  function  would  entail  a  similar 
Ibrm.  Besides,  this  femur  has  certain  pe^ruliarities  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  a  single  one  of  some  hundreds  of  thigh  bones,  so 
that  it  is  not  human  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

If  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  skullcap  is  that  of  an  ape,  and,  indeed, 
as  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  the  most  man-like  of  all,  bnt  that 
the  femur  is  that  of  a  mau,  then  both  of  these  fragments  mnst  have 
been  deimsited  at  the  same  time  in  what  was  very  probably  an  early 
Tertiary  bed.  We  would  then  have  in  this  case  two  s)>ecially  impor- 
tant, but  wholly  unknown,  closely  related  forms  fouud  together.  Now, 
on  the  one  hand,  lininan  bones  have  never  been  recognized  below  the 
Middle  Pleistocene,  much  less  as  low  as  the  Tertiary,  and,  on  the  other, 
bnt  few  remains  of  apes  have  been  found,  and  these  are  much  smaller, 
more  signiUcaiit,  and  by  no  means  as  human  in  character  as  the  skull- 
cap in  question.  There  is  therefore  little  probability  that  this  view  is 
correct.  The  view  that  these  fragments  were  derived  from  different 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  race  has  also  very  little  to  support  it. 
Alter  explorations  which  have  been  extended  for  live  years  over  hun- 
dreds of  sqaare  kilometers  of  ex[>osed  strata  more  than  350  mer«rs 
thick  and  containing  everywhere  a  numerous  and  homogeneous  fauna, 
I  have  found,  with  but  one  possible  exception,  nothing  which  could  be 
referred  to  thin  or  any  similar  race. 

According  to  all  paleoutological  exi>erience,  the  parts  mnst  have 
belonged  to  a  single  skeletx)n  in  case  their  anatomical  contigora- 
tion  does  not  contradict  such  unity  of  origin.  Tiiists,  however,  not  the 
case.  The  considerations  advanced  by  many  anatomists  on  this  subject 
lend,  when  taken  together,  really  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
fragments  were  derived  from  one  individual.  The  more  I  myself  have 
studied  these  f)?agment8  the  more  tirmly  I  have  been  convinced  of  this 
unity  of  origin ;  and  at  llm  same  time  il  has  become  ever  clearer  to  me 
that  they  are  really  parts  of  a  form  tiiterniediat«  between  men  and  apes, 


iiilhiciu  (ru;riuiftf(«i,  Guielln,  ■du'ltCt'ouli.*,  fk'ull  Iruiu  ubuvu,  atlur  |i1i>'li4;r<ipli.    TuittUiii 
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wUich  was  the  ancestral  stock  from  which  man  was  derived.  They  all 
show,  though  in  somewhat  dififereDt  degree,  iatermingled  humaa  and 
ape-like  characters. 

I. — THE   SKULLCAP. 

Ill  tlie  form  of  the  skullcap  similitude  to  that  of  the  ape  is  undoubt- 
edly predominant.  Kever  yet  has  there  been  seen  so  flat  and  low  a 
human  Bkuli,  uever  yet,  outside  of  the  true  apes,  has  so  strong  a  projec- 
tion of  the  orbital  region  been  found.  The  skulls  of  Neanderthal  and 
Spy  and  all  microcephalic  skulls  are  more  highly  vaulted,  especially  in 
the  parietal  region;  the  ratio  between  the  central  portion  of  the  skull 
and  the  orbital  part  lying  in  front  of  the  temporal  fossa  is  quite  the 
same  as  in  the  ai>68,  differing  widely  from  that  of  the  lowest  human 
skulls,  even  that  of  Neanderthal  and  those  of  mictocephali.  Vircbow 
has  referred  especially  to  this.  It  can  be  seen  only  on  the  left  side,  the 
right  having  suffered  a  notable  loss  of  substance.  Thepartof  the  wall 
of  the  orbit  that  lies  in  front  of  the  deepest  portion  of  the  temporal  fossa 
and  belongs  to  the  zygomatic  process  [external  angular  process)  of  the 
frontal  bone  is,  in  itsantero-x>osterior  dimension,  about  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  must  apelike  human  skulls.  Further,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  a  human  skull  so  strongly  developed  a  torus  occipitalis  trans- 
versus  as  that  of  the  Javanese  skull,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  squama 
temporalis  of  that  specimen  retreats  outwardly,  as  it  does  iu  the  apes. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  are 
aware  that  there  has  uever  existed  regarding  it  such  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  man-  or  ape-like  qualities  us  has  arisen  concerning  the 
Pithecanthropus.  The  two  opposed  views  iu  that  case  were:  Ape-like 
man  or  diseased  man;  the  native  of  the  i^eauderthal  has  from  the  very 
first  always  been  considered  as  an  undoubted,  real  man.  The  human 
character  of  the  Pithecanthropus  is,  however,  very  questionable.  The 
skull  of  tlie  gibbon  almost  doubled  in  size  would  not  be  very  difTerent 
from  it  in  external  appearance. 

Its  considerably  greater  ai/.e  constitutes  a  significant  difference 
between  it  and  ail  other  skulls  of  apes.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
measurements  of  tbe  skull  the  chimpanzee  is  exactly  a  mean  between 
it  and  the  largest  gibbon.  Its  cranial  capacity  I  estimated  in  my 
above  mentioned  description,  according  to  a  comparison  of  the  external 
lineal  dimensions,  as  about  1,000  c.  cm.  Estimating  now  upon  a  more 
recent  comparison  of  the  internal  linear  dimensions  with  those  of  gib- 
bons'skulls  makcH  it  but  little  more  than  900  c.  cm.'  A  capac  ty  of 
9<M)  c.  cm.  is,  however,  far  above  anything  we  know  in  tbe  skull  of  apes. 
The  largest  skulls  of  anthropoid  apes  have,  on  the  average,  no  greater 
capacity  than  about  500  c.  cm.,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have 
been  found  to  attain  the  capacity  of  000  c.  cm. 

I  Besides  the  metboil  of  oatimatinR  the  capacity   which   I  detailed  in  my  last 
deacriptioQ,  and  wbicL  I  again  applied  after  removiDg  the  aiticeoue  matter  from  the 
SM  98 29 
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Disregarding  tbjs,  some  believe  that  the  sliall  may  have  belonged  to 
a  trne  ape.  If  we  should  imagine  the  skall  of  Hylobates  agilis  to  have 
somewhat  inori;  than  doubled  its  mass,  we  should  have  a  sknli  of  a 
similar  great  ape.  But  if  in  actual  fact  a  Hylobates  had  reached  such 
a  tiixe,  it  is  quite  certain  that  hiB  cranial  capacity  would  not  have  in- 
creased  in  the  same  degree,  for  we  cootioually  find  iu  the  most  diverme 
families  that  hirge  animals  have  relatively  smaller  braius  tban  smaller 
allied  fpecies.  For  example,  the  dwarf  antelope  {Xanotragug  pyg- 
maits)  has  in  proportion  to  its  bodily  weight  more  than  fonr  times  as 
much  brain  as  the  Beisa  autelope.'  The  anialler  lower  apes  very  mucb 
surpass  in  this  respect  the  large  anthropoid  apes,  and  the  gibbons 
possess,  in  proportion  to  their  bodily  weight,  at  least  twiee  as  much 
brain  as  the  great  anthropoids.' 

Such  an  imaginary  gigantic  Hylobates  wonid  be  abont  as  tall  as  a 
man  and  about  as  heavy  as  the  great  anthropoids.  Its  cranial  capacity 
would  therefore  not  exceed  some  500  c.  cm.  Bat  this  is  only  a  little 
more  than  that  of  Pithecanthropus.  A  trne  ape  with  a  capacity  of  900 
e.  cm.,  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  giant  besides  which  the  largest 
gorillas  would  be  dwarfs.     Even  if  the  bodily  size  increased  oulyin 

cavity  of  the  akulknp  so  that  I  could  compare  tbe  dinieiiBioDH  of  the  cranial  cavi- 
ties,  two  other  raetboda  were  also  iiHcd  by  me,  as  followB: 

A.  (1)  The  c!:tcrnal  volnnie  of  a  ak  ill  leap  above  a  plane  paateil  Rytnmetrically 
tbrouRh  ibe  glabella  and  tbe  rxtefiml  occipital  protuberaace  was  determined. 
(2)  IM  Burfaco  wsh  found  b.v  n-eigbing  a  tiD-foil  covering  that  had  been  spread  over 
it.  (3)  Its  internal  capacity  was  approximately  determined  by  ileductiog  froio  the 
value  found  under  (1)  tbe  pi^duct  of  the  surface  found  under  (2)  with  theinediam 
thickness  of  the  akiill  pltiN  tin;  volniue  of  the  ftontal  sinuses.  From  tbe  resnlt  thus 
obtained  (540  c.  cm.)  the  capacity  of  tbo  entire  Pitbecantbropns  sknll  was  extah- 
1ii<hcd  by  (i)  comparing  with  it  sknllA  of  Hylobates  of  as  similar  build  as  possible, 
whofii^  sknllcap  capacity  anil  total  cranial  capacity  has  been  determined  by  direct 
menBiireinent. 

It.  After  thesiliceouH  matter  had  been  for  the  most  part  removed  from  the  Bkullcap, 
this  was  also  directly  nieaanred  by  tilling  It  up  to  the  above-mentioned  plane  with 
mustard  need  and  adding  to  this  volume  the  estimated  volume  of  the  siticeons  mnt- 
tcr  yet  remaining;.  I  fonnd  that  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  cavity  of  tbe 
Hkiillcnp  measured  abont  TiiiO  com.  Tbe  <'ast  of  tbe  cavity  of  the  Neanderthal  sk  oil 
taken  to  the  Haiue  plane  measiiree  750  c.  cm. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hnxlcy  estimated  the  entire  capacity  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull  at  l,33li  c,  cm.  The  ratio  of  titv  capacity  of  the  skullcap  to  that  of  the  entire 
sknll  !h.  therefore,  3:5.  In  a  skull  of  tbo  Hylobates  agilis,  which,  though  only  half 
tbe  size,  Btrikingty  reseniblea  that  of  Pithecanthropus,  I  flud  the  same  ratio. 

Acconling  to  all  these  methods,  the  total  cranial  capacity  of  the  Pilbeoantbropns 
sknll  is  fonnd  to  be  SOO  c.  cm,,  or  somewhat  mora.  The  dilferenco  between  this  and 
my  earlier  I'stiniittes  (compare  also  the  ^'eTban<11.  dor  Berliner  GesellBcban  fllr 
Antbropologie,  1895,  p.  728)  depends  upon  this,  that  in  Ibe  lirst  I  did  not  allow  suBt- 
ciently  for  tbe  tbtekness  of  the  sknll  (it  is  abont  6  mm.),  and  secondly  I  eonid  not 
directly  compare  the  cavity  of  tbe  skullcap. 

'  According  t"  Max:  Wclier,  Waameniingen  over  bet  hersengewieht  van  zo<^dier- 
neu.     Ki.idragen  tot  de  Dicrknnde,  Amsterdam,  IKKK,  p.  U. 

'Compare  the  statements  of  Owen,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  143,  and 
M.  Weber,  Zool.  Ergebnisseciner  ReiBciuNiederliindis«b  Ost-lDdlen,p^.99,  100. 
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the  same  ratio  as  the  cranial  capacity,  the  aoimal  would  have  f,  body 
almost  twice  aa  large  as  tbat  of  a  large  gorilla.  Bat  the  bodily  aize 
iucreases  in  a  greater  ratio  that)  that  of  the  braiu  and  the  ctaiiial 
capacity,  so  tbat  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  size  of  an  anthropoid 
ape  having  a  cranial  capacity  of  9lK)c.cm.  wonld  be  at  least  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  a  large  gorilla;  that  is  to  say,  about  as  large  as  a 
pretty  large  horse.  It  is  uot  easy  to  imagine  ao  ape  like  that  leading 
the  tree  life  of  the  oirable  Hylobates. 

The  cerebral  portion  of  the  skull  of  snch  a  gigantic  ape  would,  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
gorilla.  This  relatively  small  cranial  capsule  would  have  all  the  provi- 
sions for  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  masticatory  apparatus  for  for- 
□ishing  nourishment  to  the  gigantic  body,  such  as  is  shown  by  the 
sknll  of  a  gorilla,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  this  living 
gigantic  ape.  For  a  jaw  of  snch  mighty  proportions,  which  woald  be 
much  larger  in  mass  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  skull,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  zygomatic  arch  much  more  extensive  and  more  strongly 
vanlted  than  that  which  the  gorilla  possesses.  Upon  the  skollcap 
there  woald  have  been  formed  stxong  bony  ridges  for  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  muscles,  and  these  ridges  would  certainly  have  formed 
crests  in  the  middle  and  behind.  The  orbital  rims  would  have  been 
raised  in  a  mnch  more  striking  manner  than  is  seen  in  the  gorillas* 
skull,  and  the  impression  of  the  bestiality  of  snch  a  gigantic  ape  woald 
have  been  much  greater. 

We  see,  however,  nothing  of  this  in  this  fossil  sknll.  It  is  as  smooth, 
even,  and  destitute  of  crest  as  the  skull  of  an  ordinary  gibbon. 

The  skullcap,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  ape-like  appearance,  can  not 
have  belonged  to  an  ape,  because  in  its  excessive  capacity  it  is  dissim- 
ilar to  both  a  gibbon's  skull  and  that  of  a  great  gorilla. 

There  are,  however,  some  features  that  separate  this  skull  from  that 
of  the  apes  of  the  Old  World  and  ally  it  to  that  of  men.  These  con- 
cern the  occiput.  As  already  remarked  above,  there  is  a  peculiar  for- 
mation occasioned  by  the  abrupt  separation  of  the  planum  nuohale  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  xquama  oecipitalia,  determined  by  the  torua  occip- 
italis transversiM,  which  is  certainly  a  pithecoid  feature;  compare  the 
inclination  of  the  planum  nuchale  to  a  plane  formed  symmetrically 
throQgli  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  glabella  and  of  the  external 
occipital  protuberance,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
a  great  diAerence  between  this  sknll  and  those  of  all  the  apes  of  the 
Old  World.  The  most  diverse  species  of  the  latter  show  a  slighter 
variation  with  each  other  regarding  the  angle  between  the  nuchal 
plane  and  the  glabello-protuberantial  plane  than  is  shown  between 
them  and  the  fossil  skull.  Among  the  anthropoids  I  find  not  more  than 
three  degrees  of  variation;  in  SemnopUkecus  mavras  the  inclinatiou  of 
the  nachal  sarface  is  i°  less,  and  in  Macacus  cynomolgwi  it  is  10°  less 
~  than  the  minimum  among  the  anthropoids.    In  the   Java  skullcap, 
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Iiowevw,  it  sarpassed  the  masimamof  antbropoida  by  18°,  being,  never- 
theleas,  bat  9°  below  the  Spy  akull  No.  2,  and  abont  12°  below  the  usaal 
angle  in  recent  human  skulU. 

The  apes  of  the  New  World  are  in  tbis  reBpect  mncb  nearer  to  man 
than  even  the  anthropoids.  In  an  Atelea  beetzebuth,  for  example,  I  tind 
tbe  angle  of  incliiiation  of  the  nuchal  surface  1 1'^,  iu  a  Cebus  niger  7° 
greater  than  tbe  msximntn  of  anthropoids.  Indeed  many  other  things 
in  their  cranial  formation  are  more  similar  to  that  of  man.  Tbe  platyr- 
rhioes  stand,  however,  so  far  from  man  in  other  respects  that  tbey  are 
ezfilnded  from  any  closer  comparison.     In  any  case  tbere  is  in  this 


Fio.  l^Proale  oaiym  of  tbe  skiitin  o(  Plthecnntbropur!  erectns  (Pe),  b  rapuunui,  tlie  Spymui  (». 
Cimniiighuii'i  aictocephHlous  Joe,  Hjlobiites  lenclncus  |H1),  AntbropopltbsoDs  Iroglodjua  {At), 
■ud  SemnuplthMiis  miiunu  (Sni).  GlsbdU  (<:l|,  OpIaCfalan  (<)p).  Llneaoucbie  Bupcritii(Jn).  Uuea 
DDchB  Inferisr  (Lnl>.    (Fignre  trim  TiansuCians  of  Unyiil  Dublin  boclety,  Februarj'.  ISM.) 

featnre  not  an  accidental  bat  au  essential  difference  between  tbe 
anthropoid  sknll  of  Java  and  those  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

In  man  the  strong  forward  inclination  of  tbe  uuchal  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  is  considered  to  have  a  relation  to  the  upright  position. 
I  cat]  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  interpreted  in  tbe  same  way  in  the 
fossil  skull  nnder  considei-ation. 

By  the  removal  of  the  giliceoas  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  skull- 
cap, wbich  was  at  first  partially  and  afterwards  qnite  completely 
effected,  it  was  shown  that  the  sufcus  tranaversut  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which,  as  place  of  attachment  for  the  tentorium,  marks  the  boaudary 
between  tbe  cerebrum  and  tbe  cerebellum,  lies  at  abont  the  same  rela- 
tive distance  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  bone  as  it  does  in  the 
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gibbons.'  By  laying  bare  tlie  aulcita  transversua  ve  have  obtained  a 
more  flsed  point  of  departare  for  measuring  the  height  of  tbe  skullcap 
a»  an  expression  of  the  relative  extent  of  tbe  cerebram.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  skall  of  PithecanthropuB  was  almost  as  highly  vaulted 
as  that  of  the  Spy  and  Nean<1erthal  men,  remaining,  however,  far  below 
the  vaulting  of  tbe  sknlls  of  recent  men.  The  exceptionally  highly 
vaalted  sknll  of  Bylobates  agilis,  inclosed,  however,  a  cerebrum  that 
reached  nearly  to  the  upward  carve  of  tbe  Neanderthal  man.  The 
remaining  apes  fall  in  regular  series.  Cunningham's  microcephalous 
boy  Joe  has  a  flatter  brain  than  the  gibbon  and  the  chimpanzee. 

The  breadth  indices  of  the  skulls  repre8ent«d  here  are  about  the 
same;  therefore  tbe  height  of  each  profile  curve  is  an  approximate 
measure  for  the  relative  sizes  of  the  cerebmms. 

If,  then,  the  former  possessor  of  this  cranium  was  not  an  ape,  and  if 
he  possibly  walked  erect,  mast  he  then  have  been  a  man  T 

I  think  that  the  ape-like  form  of  the  skallcap  and  its  capacity,  too 
small  for  a  man,  can  not  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  such  a  concep- 
tion. Even  Cnnningham,  who  has  examined  tbe  sknll,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  haman,  finds  that  its  ape-like  characters  greatly 
predominate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  human  about  it  except  its 
excessive  size  for  an  ape.  Vircbow  has  also,  after  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  skullcap,  very  clearly  adjndged  it,  in  Leydeu  and  Berlin,  as 
tbe  skull  of  an  ape.  So  experienced  a  craniologist  as  Uamy,  in  Paris, 
said,  after  examining  tbe  same,  that  he  never  would  have  supposed  it 
to  be  human.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  most  ape-like  human  skalls  that 
are  anywhere  known,  tbe  Neanderthal,  the  Spy,  and  the  Australian 
skulls,  were  not  considered  by  any  as  apes.  It  was  only  questioned 
concerning  these  skulU  whether  or  not  their  resemblance  to  the 
pitbecoids  should  lead  us  to  give  to  that  race  a  higher  phylogenetic 
significance. 

According  to  tbe  coni-«ption  which  we  have  of  the  human  skull,  the 
Java  sknUcap  is  certainly  not  a  human  relic. 

Bat  the  size  also  is  not  adapted  to  that  of  the  human  skull.  For  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  micro- 
cephalous skull,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  improbability  of  such 
aview.but  also  because  its  form  is  quite  different.  We  are  certainly 
acquainted  with  normal  human  sknlls  of  an  equally  small  capacity;  but 

>  As  J  bave  been  nbln  to  remove  noly  a  quite  small  portion  of  the  silioeoiia  matter 
from  tha  cavity  of  tbe  Bkulkap,  I,  ns  well  as  olbers,  hail  erroneously  (as  now 
appears,  misled  by  itH  (lllTerent  position  on  tbe  right  and  left  sides)  takeu  the  loiror 
edge ul' tbe  anions  trunsversiis  for  its  ngiper  one.  I  now  {iod  that  it  lies  considerably 
higher  than  I  biwl  at  lirst  supposed.  On  tbe  other  hand  it  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation of  a  large  series  of  gibbon  Hkulis  that  tbe  average  distunce  ^m  the  snperior 
cnrved  line  is  somewhat  greiiter  than  I  had  previously  stated.  My  present  data  are 
therefore  more  correct  than  those  given  in  tbe  Verb  and  Inn  gen  der  Berliner  Gesell- 
schaft  filr  Anthropologia  1896,  p.  731.  The  similarity  to  Ih«  gibbou  la  tbei«fon 
niudi  etoatiOt.  _, 
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these  appear  less  "  bestial "  the  smaller  they  get,  while,  oa  the  contrary, 
the  very  "  bestial "  Keanderthal  and  Spy  skulltt  lire  very  large.  The 
smaller  the  absolute  size  of  »  cranium  is,  within  the  same  8[>ecies  of 
mammals,  the  more  significant  is  its  relative  size  as  compared  witli  the 
restof  the  body,  aud  the  more  reduced  arethose  features  of  the  craniom 
that  have  directly  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  body  aud  are  especially 
related  to  the  skeleton  of  the  face.  It  is  exactly  these  features  that 
constitute  the  bestial  marks  of  any  skull. 

A  skull  that  in  comparison  with  that  of  normal  man  is  so  small  and 
80  ape-like  in  its  form  that  it  is  declared  by  not  a  few  experienced 
anatomists  to  be  the  skull  of  an  ape,  can  not  be  human ! 

Ibe  fossil  skullcap  has  been,  with  more  or  less  strong  conviction, 
interpreted  ns  follows; 


A.th.taf» 

ape  by- 

!         AstbuorHmuiby— 

""'"-""" 

fonnby- 

a.Vlreh(.w.' 

,     W.TiiinBr.* 

E.Du1»1b.« 

W.Kt,«^. 

1    l>.J.CiiniilDah«ii.' 

L.MMi«orri«r." 

W,W«ldejet.- 

1     A.Keilh.> 

O.C.M»r*h-" 

E,Hi.ecliel-» 

H.T«DEate.- 

1     Rud.M«llii." 
i    P.Ualsohlo. '■ 

P,T«i.lDiird." 

A.  Neb  ring." 
A.  Peltlt.  '■ 

iVuhuidl.BerL  Anthrop.  n«.  INS,  pp.  HI. 3B0. 139,  uid  IHd  NUiao.  I8M,ND.4,p.S3. 

"IWd..p.78. 

•tbld.,p.»l,  udAj>thnip.CDDgr««a,  KumI,  IMS. 

•  Oegenwarl.  Juiiur.  18S3,  p.  5. 

•NednrUiidfwb  Kolanikal  Criiini>lb]«j,  ISftS,  p.  ^•iS. 

«Jonrn»l  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1805.  vol,  2».  pp,  t»^4S. 

'  Natiue,  ToL  Gl.  IBH,  pp  *3S-tSB. 

'Scl6iioeProgre«»,ie95,Tol.3,pp.a«-3(W,»naPnKieed.  Auai,  Hoc.  Fub™«ry. IWS. 

•Nitura.  vuL  St,  Igfll,  p.  291. 

■•aiobiu,Bd.B7, 1S95,pp.213-21'r. 

■■NUDrwIiiaenubiLfU.  Wochenichr.,  Bd.lO,  pp.ai,B2. 

■<  L' Antbropolsgle,  INS,  tome  «,  Na.  &,  pp.  605-601. 

ujaubock  t.  h.  Mynweun  Id  Ksderlandiob  lodls.  1892.  PltbETUilhmpna  irMtnii.  etc..  BaUvl*, 
IBM.  LsldeB«rZwl.CongreBs,Seplcnib«r2I,  1S«S.  Boy.  DubliuSorli-i.v,  NoveuliLTSa.lses.  Anthrop. 
IdhIUqIb  ornnMiBriUiii  ud  IrelHod,  November  IS,  1805.  UprllDiTCeMlLu-birt  C.  AKlbrapal..  Derail. 
berU,  laK.ctc, 

"Dultet<iiSoo.d'Antbtap.  de  PbtIh,  18RG  («).«,p.l2;  47  Revue  Scli'iitlttquc,  mine  1.  lome  S,  M>r>  7, 
ISSS,  pp.  2§>-Z0t. 

>•  AmuricaD  Journal  of  Science,  IKBS,  v..l.  TO,  pp.  il4-11T. 

i*E.  Hiieckel,  SyHUmatiacbe  Pbylogoitlu  der  Wirbeltiere.  Ih-rlin,  IBOS.  p.  833. 


Id  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  human  character  of  the  fossil  skull, 
the  two  other  views  taken  together  constitute  a  majority,  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  considerably  greater,  namely,  by  an  increase  of  the 
pithecanthropists,  if  all  the  learned  people  who  have  expressed  an  opin- 
ion upon  this  fundamental  specimen  had  openly  published  their  views 
about  it.  It  may  also  appear  questionable  whether  this  m^ority  might 
not  be  increased  through  later  expretisious  of  the  authors  above  cited. 
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For  example,  Cauningbftiti  is  uow  of  tin;  opiuiou  that  the  fossil  skall 
belonged  to  an  individual  with  Ntrougly  marked  simiaci  characters,'  He 
might  on  this  account  be  proiierly  placed  under  the  first  category. 

In  a  praiseworthy  manner  Manouvrier,' in  a  recently  published  figure, 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  skull  of  Pithecanthropns  according  to 
the  cast.  Before  this  I  had"  trietl  the  same  thing,  especially  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  in  order  that  I  wight  be  clear  as  to  the  result  of  such  an 
aapreiindiced  restoration.  After  the  emptying  of  the  nkullcap  I  have 
now  tried  it  again.    The  fact  that  1  have  arrived  at  diBereut  results 


Tbe  roUoirlDg  correcliou  st 
poDMrkir  part  of  tbe  Linen  tomporallii 

than  those  of  the  worthy  Parisian  authroi>oiogisl  in  some  not  unimpor- 
tant points  arises  cbiedy  from  this,  that  I  had  resort  to  the  emptied 
fossil  skullcap  itself  for  the  restoration,  which  caused  me  to  consider 
tbe  temporal  and  occipital  regions  somewhat  diK'erently  from  what  Man- 
nonvrier  did.  It  is  this  that  induces  me  to  uow  publish  my  restoration 
also. 

Especially  of  the  temporal  region  I  will  again  say  that  it  has  the  very 
greatest  similarity  to  that  of  the  adult  gibbon,  and  indeed  the  entire 
skollcap,  with  the  exception  of  the  strongly  inclined  |)Ianu[n  nuchale  of 
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the  occiput,  boB  ttie  greatest  likeness — only  being  double  tbe  size^to 
the  highly  vaulted  skull  of  a  gibbon.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
I  have  made  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull  tiot  very  differeot  from  that 
of  tbe  gibbon. 

II.— TEETH. 

The  teeth,  a  left  second  upper  molar  and  a  third  right  upper  molar, 
belong,ifwemay,jadgefrom  the  circomBtaiicesof  their  discovery,  to  each 
other  aud  to  tbe  skullcap.  They  are  also  modeled  in  a  very  similar  m>in- 
aer  and  are  in  the  same  state  of  preservatiou  and  of  petrifaction.  The 
unequal  wear  of  their  crowns  and  the  considerable  difference  in  their 
size  are  appearances  that  can  often  be  seen  both  in  tbe  skulls  of  men 
aud  of  apes.  Both  have  very  strongly  diverging  roots,  snch  as  others 
as  well  as  myself  acknowledge  never  to  have  seen  in  human  molars. 
Only  exceptionally  are  there  found  in  man  upper  molars  with  a  crown 
of  sach  great  size.  I  measured  on  a  skull  from  New  South  Wales,  in 
Virchow's  laboratory,  tbe  transverse  aud  sagittal  diameters  of  a  left 
second  upper  molar,  finding  it  15.6  by  12.5  mm.,  and  those  of  a  third 
left  upper  molar,  finding  it  15  to  10.5  mm.  The  same  dimensions  of  tbe 
fossil  molars  from  Java  iire  14  by  12  mm.  for  the  second  upper  molar, 
and  15.3  by  11.3  mm.  for  the  third  upper  molar.  A  sei^ond  uppermolar 
from  the  cave  of  Spy  I  found  t«  be  of  exactly  tbe  same  dimensions  as 
tbe  molar  from  Java. 

In  tbe  form  of  the  crown  the  Javanese  molars  show  a  marked  ape- 
like type;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  relative  development  of  their  cusps. 
As  in  anthropoid  apes,  the  posterior  buccal  cnsp  is  in  both  teeth  the 
smallest,  so  that  the  cusps  of  both  are  smallest  on  the  outer  side.  In 
man  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Only  in  the  third  molar  is  an  exceptioii 
to  this  rule  rarely  found. 

An  exhaustive  comparison  has,  however,  convinced  me  that  the  teeth 
are  in  no  closer  relation  to  tbotie  of  any  of  tbe  living  anthroiK)ids. 

In  apite  of  all  their  simian  characters,  both,  es()eciiilly  in  the  third 
molar,  show  a  strong  retrogression  of  the  crown,  such  as  is  more  fre- 
quently found  in  man  than  in  the  anthropoid  apes.  According  to  this 
tbe  general  arrangement  of  the  dental  arch  must  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  obtains  with  the  great  anthrn|>oi<l  apes.  Com- 
paring the  size  of  the  teeth  with  that  of  the  skull,  the  proportion  is 
found  to  he  the  same  as  that  in  the  gibbon,  but  somewhat  less  than 
that  which  prevails  with  the  antIiroi>oid  apes.  Tlicy  tlierefore  agree 
very  well  with  the  .smooth,  crestless  skullcap. 


Tbe  femur  was  quite  generally  declared  to  be  human  by  authors  who 
had  closely  examined  either  the  actual  siiecimen  or  drawings  of  it.  It 
has,  «8  before  mentioned,  a  very  deceptive  resemblance  to  tbe  human 
femur.     It  difl'era  from  the  latter,  however,  and  that  difference  is  as 
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great  as  tbat  between  bouea  of  the  same  nanie  iti  different  but  some- 
what related  aiiecies  of  mammals  having  a  similar  locomotion,  as,  for 
instance,  Colohus  and  SemnopitlKcus,  Cervus  and  Antihpe.  The  most 
important dift'erence  concerns  the  form  of  thediaphysesin  the  popliteal 
region.  It  is  much  rounder  than  in  man.  The  planum  popliteum  is 
therefore  less  extensive  and  more  convex,  so  that  exactly  in  its  middle 
a  kind  of  swelling  extends  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  condyles. 
In  the  human  femur  the  most  projecting  portion  of  the  popliteal  region 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  lip  of  the  linea  aspera.  In  the 
fossil  femur,  on  the  contrary,  that  lip  is  situated  more  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  shaft. 

After  examining  hundreds  of  human  femora,  Manouvrier  conld  find 
only  two  that  had  a  somewhat  similar  shape.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
rare  form  in  man.  With  the  gibbon  a  similar  form  normally  occurs, 
the  median  convexity  in  this  species  being,  however,  somewhat  higher. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  insertion  of  the  femoral  head  of 
tlie  biceps  femoris  that  occurs  in  this  species,  it  being  attached  in  the 
middle  line  below  the  adductor  magnus  in  close  connection  with  the 
vastus  internus.  An  extension  of  these  conditions  might,  as  I>r.  Hep- 
burn has  {Ktiuted  out  to  me,  produce  the  median  convexity  of  the  entire 
popliteal  region  which  we  find  in  the  fossil  femur.  In  man  the  iiopliteal 
space  becomes  flattened  by  reason  of  the  wide  separation  of  the  medial 
and  lateral  muscles  in  this  region.  In  those  isolated  cases  of  a  similar 
formation,  found  in  an  examiuatiou  of  hundreds  of  femora,  there  may 
have  been  a  simian  form  of  muscular  attachment. 

The  exostosis  of  the  fossil  bone — considered  by  me  as  the  result  of 
a  traumatic  periostitis,  and  by  V'irchow  as  caused  by  a  psoas  abscess 
that  had  descended  from  along  the  spinal  column — appears  as  a 
so-called  tendinous  or  aponeurotic  deposit  of  osscoua  tissue,  such  as 
occurs  not  very  infrequently  in  man  and  is  also  to  be  seen,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  on  the  humerus  of  the  skeleton  of  an  orang-outang  in  the 
Dresden  Museum.  Tli  is  pathological  formation  bus  no  signiUcance  as 
regards  the  systematic  determination  of  the  bones. 

Tt  has  been  generally  allowed  by  everyone  that  the  femur  must  have 
belonged  to  an  animal  that  walked  erect.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  found,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  skullcap,  make  it  very 
highly  probable  that  both  belonged  to  the  same  individual;  and  now, 
since  we  have  abown  that  the  anthropoid  skullcap  may  not  have 
belonged  to  an  agie,  but  possibly  to  a  being  that  walked  nprigbt,  this 
probability  increases  quite  to  certiiinty,  for  this  reduces  the  deficiency 
in  human  characters  which  the  skullcap  showed  when  compare<l  with 
the  femur.  The  femur  is  not  human  in  the  usual  sense,  for  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  shows  features  that  occur  only  very  seldom  in  bumau 
femora.  Besides,  the  similarity  of  form  may,  as  before  stuted,  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  a  similarity  of  function,  so  that  an  entirely 
human  form  of  femur  need  not  necessarily  have  belonged  to  a  man, 
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bat  be  found  likewise  in  sonie  otber  genua.  Only  an  esamiDation  of 
the  entire  skeletou  could  give  a  complete  Rolution  to  thiti  qnestioii. 

According  to  tlie  relative  proi>ortiousof  tbeso  parta  tbeycan  not  both 
have  belonged  to  an  ape.  For  an  ape  with  such  a  cranial  capacity 
would,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  a  giaut,  whose  femur  would  certainly 
have  been  much  larger  thao  twice  the  size  of  that  of  a  siaiuaug.  But  a 
man  with  a  cranial  capacity  of  !)0(»  c.c-m.  would  have  a  shorter  femur; 
for  all  men,  except  microcephali,  that  hav0  so  low  a  capacity  as  this 
have  a  mucb  smaller  stature  than  that  of  105  to  170  cm.,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  individual,  as  caloolated  from  the  length  of  this  femur 
according  to  human  proportions.  Thisisagaiu  an  evidence  that  the 
individual  in  ijuestion  was,  in  the  anatomical  Bense^  neither  aii  ape  nor 
a  man. 

With  the  leiigbh  aud  breadth  measurements  of  the  skall,  however,  the 
length  of  the  femur  agrees  very  well,  both  from  a  human  and  anthro- 
poid point  of  view.  A  man  with  a  skullcap  of  these  dimensions  could 
well  have  had  a  femur  of  that  size,  and  if  we  conceive  the  proportions 
of  a  siamaitg  to  be  doubled,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  skull  and  the 
length  aud  breadth  of  the  femnr  will  exactly  correspond  with  that  of 
Pithecanthro])U8. 

I^othing  contradicts  the  view  that  the  jmssessor  of  thi8  cranium  had 
a  body  to  which  this  femur  belonged.  The  skull  requires  exactly  such 
a  femur  and  no  other. 

As,  theretbre,  from  different  points  of  view,  probability  speaks  most 
strougly  in  favor  of  the  common  origin  of  these  fragments,  it  is  carry- 
ing skepticism  too  far  to  longer  doubt  that  both  of  them,  and  the  teeth 
as  well,  belonged  to  one  skeleton. 

I  believe  that  it  now  hanlly  admits  of  a  doubt  that  this  upright-walk- 
ing ape-man,  as  I  have  culled  him,  and  as  he  is  really  shown  to  be  after 
the  most  searching  cNamination,  represents  a  so-called  transition  form 
between  men  and  apes,  such  as  paleontology  has  often  taught  us  to 
recognize  between  other  families  of  mammals;  and  1  do  not  hesitate 
now,  any  nioro  than  1  formerly  did,  to  regard  this  Pithecanthropus 
erectus  as  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  hninan  race.  This  is  my 
conviction  after  the  most  careful  testing  of  the  matter,  and  has  only 
become  stronger  after  having  submitted  the  specimens  to  many 
anatomists. 

The  exact  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  a[>e-mau  in  a  system  is  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  taste.  According  to  the  anatomical  characters  ordi- 
narily nsed  to  separate  the  groups  of  mammals,  we  must  at  any  rate 
exclude  it  from  the  genus  Homo.  Unless  we  considerably  change  and 
extend  the  characters  that  have  hitherto  been  considered  good  for  the 
family  of  the  IIominid.i>,  it  can  not  even  be  admitted  there.  Quite  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Simiid^e  and  its  species. 

The  relation  of  man  andof  Pithecanthropus  to  extinct  and  living  apes 
are  here  shown  in  the  form  of  a  family  tree  (tig.  4), 
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Tbi»  tree  is  partly  an  espansion  of  tbat  of  tbe  primates  as  giveD  by 
Haeckel.'  To  Dryopithecua  I  have,  according  to  Gandry's  reoeut 
view,'  givea  a  place  between  tbe  Oercopithecidit  and  the  Siniiida}.  As 
I  have  already  stated  in  my  first  descriptiou,  I  regard  as  the  progenitor 
of  all  anthropoid  apes  Protohylobat«s,  a  highly  generalized  hypothetical 
form,  whioli,  as  well  as  its  nearest  living  relatives,  Hylobates,  retained, 
along  with  many  hnman  peculiarities,  yet  many  characters  from  its 
monkey-tike  ancestors  that  came  lower  in  tbe  scale.     As  immediate 
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ancestor  of  Pithecanthropna  I  have  placed  Palieopithecas  of  tbe  Siwalik 
strata.  In  this  also,  as  1  have  convinced  myself  after  a  careful  esami- 
nation  of  tbe  type  specimen  in  tbe  museum  at  Calcutta,  are  the  char- 
acters of  Hylobates  mingled  with  tbose  of  man.  We  first  find  in 
Pithecanthropus  erectus  a  form  in  which  tbe  human  cliuracters 
preponderate. 

'  £.  Haeckel,  S;«(emutiBche  Phy logenie  <1er  Wirbelthiere,  IlertiD,  1895,  p.  601. 
'A.  Oaudry,  Compteo  nudiu  de  rAc«demia  dea  Bvieacea,  T.  110,  Paris,  1890,  pp. 
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ON  OUB  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN.' 


By  Ebnst  Haeckel. 


At  the  oloae  of  the  nineteenth  century  ve  look  with  just  pride  on 
the  mighty  and  incomparable  advances  which  human  science  and  cnl- 
tare  have  made  daring  ite  coarse — the  natural  sciences  excelling  all 
others.  These  facts  are  characteristically  expressed  by  the  statement' 
we  often  hear  that  this  is  the  "  great"  century,  or  the  "  age  of  natural 
science."  Every  single  science  that  oonoerns  itself  with  the  knowledge 
and  history  of  nature  claims  for  itself  that  it  can  show  the  greatest 
advances  and  excels  all  others,  and  it  cau  also  show  good  ground  for 
snch  an  opinion.  But  a  nonpartisan  and  anprejudioed  philosopher  who 
should  survey  the  entire  field  would  award  the  first  prize  of  victory  to 
our  zoology  above  all  others;  for  it  was  in  her  bosom  that  was  bom 
evolution,  or  the  theory  nf  descent,  that  powerful  branch  of  the  theory 
of  development  for  which  John  Lamarck,  in  1800,  laid  the  founda- 
tioD,  and  which  Qtby  years  later  Oharles  Darwin  brought  to  general 
attention. 

It  is  not  my  task  to  lay  before  you  now  the  fundamental  significance 
and  the  priceless  worth  of  the  theory  of  descent.  Indeed,  tbe  entire 
science  of  biology  la  to-day  interpenetrated  with  it.  No  great  and  gen- 
eral question  in  zoology  and  botany,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  can 
be  discussed  and  solved  without  the  question  of  origins,  "  the  genesis 
of  the  generated,"  presenting  itself  before  everything  else.  This  ques- 
tioD  was,  however,  quite  unknown  when  Obarles  Darwin,  the  great 
reformer  of  biology,  began  his  academic  studies  in  Cambridge,  and, 
indeed,  as  a  student  of  divinity.  This  occurred  in  that  memorable  year, 
182S,  in  which  Oarl  Ernst  von  Baer  published  in  Germany  his  classic^ 
"  History  of  the  development  of  animals,"  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  explain  by  "  observation  and  reflection  "  the  genesis  of  tlie  animal 
body,  and  to  Investigate  the  "  history  of  the  growing  individual  in 
every  relation,"  from  the  simplest  germ  throughout  the  completed  cycle. 
Darwin  knew  nothing  of  these  mighty  advances,  and  be  could  have  had 
DO  presentiment  that  this  history  of  germs,  embryology,  or  ontogeny, 

'  A  diHOUTM  delivered  at  the  Ponrth  IntematioDBl  Congreaa  of  Zoologtsta  at  Cam- 
bridge, Eoglaud,  Angnet  36,  1898.  TTannlated  from  the  author's  oditioD  in  German; 
printed  at  Bonn,  1898.  AHIqIc 
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was,  fifty  years  later,  to  be  the  most  important  basis  of  the  work  npon 
vhich  he  was  to  spend  bis  life,  the  most  secnre  support  of  that  doctriae 
of  descent  which  was  fomided  by  Lamarck  in  the  very  year  ot  Darwin's 
birth,  and  which  was  at  that  time  received  with  warm  approbation  by 
his  graudfather,  Erasnms  Darwin. 

Of  aJl  the  Datnralists  of  the  oiueteeotb  centory  Charles  Darwin  has 
certainly  bad  the  greatest  saccess  aod  the  most  powerful  infinenca. 
We  often,  indeed,  call  the  last  forty  years  the  "  Darwinian  age."  And 
if  we  investigate  more  closely  the  causes  of  this  unexampled  eocceeswe 
will  see,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  they  depend  npon  three  impor- 
tant services  rendered:  (1)  The  total  reform  of  the  theory  of  descent  or 
doctrine  of  Lamarck;  (2)  the  founding  of  the  new  theory  of  natural 
selection,  the  special  Darwinian  theory ;  and  (3)  the  development  of  the 
science  of  the  evolution  of  man,  that  most  important  deduction  from 
the  theory  of  descent,  which  far  exceeds  in  significance  all  other  prob- 
lems of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

I  shall  to-day,  before  this  zoological  congress,  speak  only  of  the  last- 
named  service  of  Darwin,  and  do  this  for  the  especial  purpose  of  showing 
critically  the  certainty  to  which  we  have  attained  in  oar  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  various  branches  of  his  genealogical 
tree.  That  this  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  all  scientific  questions 
is  to-day  no  longer  disputed.  For  all  other  problems  which  the  human 
mind  can  investigate  and  understand  are  oonditioued  chiefly  by  the 
psychological  theory  of  perception,  and  this  again'  depends  upon  tbe 
animal  nature  of  man,  upon  his  origin,  his  development,  and  bis  mental 
powers.  With  good  reason,  then,  did  the  greatest  zoologist  of  our 
century,  Thomas  Huxley,  characterize  this  problem  as  tbe  "  question  of 
questions  for  mankind,"  as  the  "  problem  which  anderlies  all  others  and 
is  more  deeply  interesting  than  any  other."  This  was  done  in  18fi3  in 
the  second  of  those  three  masterly  essays  which  for  tbe  first  time 
thoroughly  examined  the  "  Evidence  as  to  man's  place  in  nature"  in 
the  light  of  tbe  Darwinian  theory;  the  first,  treating  of  the  anthropoid 
apes,  the  second  of  the  relations  of  man  to  tbe  next  lower  aninialf,  the 
third  of  some  fossil  human  remains.  Darwin  himself,  in  1868,  in  his 
principal  work,  On  theOrigin  of  Si>ecies,  bad  purposely  avoided  referring 
to  these  consequences  of  his  doctrine  except  in  a  brief,  significant, 
passing  allnsion  that,  by  its  means,  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  origin 
of  man  and  his  history.  Later  (1871)  in  his  famous  work  on  The  Desi'ent 
of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sox,  Darwin  brought  Ibrward  in  a 
most  able  manner,  both  the  morphological  and  the  historical  as  well  as 
the  physiological  and  psychological  side  of  this  problem. 

I  had  myself,  in  1886,  in  my  Oenerelle  Morpbologie,  estimated  the 
importance  of  the  "history  of  the  development  of  organisms  as  bearing 
upon  anthropology,"  and  especially  remarked  that  the  fundamental 
biogenetic  law  held  good  for  man  also;  with  him,  as  with  all  other 
organisms,   there  is  the  most    intimate  causal   connection  between 
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ontogeuy  and  phy logeny  founded  upon  progressiva  iiiberitaDce,  betweeo 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  gerai  of  the  individual  Dnd  the 
history  of  the  de\'elopmeDt  of  his  ancestral  stock.  In  the  latter,  1,  at 
that  time,  distinguished  ton  different  principal  degrees  within  the 
vertebrate  stock.  I  dttolt  eai>ecially,  however,  apon  the  logiciii  con- 
nection between  the  evolution  of  man  and  the  theory  of  modification  by 
descent;  if  the  hitter  is  true  it  gives  absolute  validity  to  the  former. 
"The  proposition  that  man  has  developed  from  the  lower  vertebrates 
and,  indeed,  immediately  from  the  true  apes  is  a  special  deduction 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  general  induction  made  by  the 
law  of  the  theory  of  descent."  I  showed  the  further  development  and 
results  of  this  conception  iit  the  various  editions  of  my  Naturlicbe 
Sehopfungs-Geschichte  (first  edition,  1868;  ninth  edition,  1898),  and  my 
Anthropogenie  (first  edition,  1874;  fourtli  edition,  1891),  its  firm  founda- 
tion was  shown  in  the  third  partof  mySystematiBchePhylogenic|1895). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  forty  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  first  publication  of  Darwin's  theory  an  extensive 
polemical  literature  has  appeared,  relating  to  both  its  general  signifi- 
cance iLiid  to  the  evolution  of  man,  its  most  important  result.  That 
the  latter  is  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  former  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  it  is  exactly  tliis  intimate  connection  that  explains  the 
atubborn  resistance  that  has  beeu  shown  to  the  entire  theory  of  evolu- 
tion by  all  mystical  and  orthodox  schools,  by  all  men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  traditional  anthropocentric 
superstition.  In  the  sharp  flgbt  that  has  ensued  on  this  subject  tlie 
most  varied  weai>ons  have  been  nsed.  We  can  refer  here  only  to  cer- 
tain exceptions  based  upon  empirical  biological  grounds;  we  must 
disregard  all  those  unmerous  assaults  based  upon  metaphysical  and 
mystical  speculations  made  by  those  ignorant  of  the  empirical  but  well 
established  facts  of  biology.  The  most  important  part  of  our  task 
will,  therefore,  be  the  critical  examination  of  the  three  evidential 
sciences  which  we  place  at  the  base  of  all  phylogenetic  researches: 
paleontology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  ontogeny.  We  must  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  advances  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  these  three 
auxiliaries  of  the  science  of  the  evolution  of  man  and  thus  ascertain 
the  degree  of  certainty  to  which  a  knowledge  of  his  origin  has  attained 
by  reason  of  these  advances. 

First,  we  have  t«  examine  the  position  which  modern  zoology,  sup- 
ported by  comparative  anatomy,  gives  to  man  in  the  natnral  system 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  For  the  aim  of  the  natnrnl  system  itself  is  to 
establish  the  hypothetical  family  tree  and  all  the  single  groups,  greater 
or  smaller,  which  we  distinguisii  as  classes,  legions,  orders,  families, 
genera,  and  species  in  the  same  stock  are  only  different  twigs  and 
branches  of  this  tree.  Kow,  the  systematic  place  which  should  he 
assigned  to  man  in  consideration  of  all  the  detail.^  of  his  liodily  struc- 
tare  remained  for  a  long  time  doubtful.     When  the  great  Lamarck,  at 
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the  begiunia^  of  tlii.s  century,  ^i'(>u|h-(I  tii'gcthvi-  aet  vertehmtes  the 
four  liigUer  of  the  hix  claxsea  of  aniiiinls,  he  immediately  a.sKigiied  to 
man  a  position  at  their  head.  Linna-ns  hiuiaelf  had  already,  iu  1735, 
in  his  fundamental  "  Systeina  Natura-,"  placed  man  at  the  bead  of  the 
mammals,  grouping  liim  with  the  apes  and  the  lemurs  in  the"Anthropo- 
mor[)ha,"  or  maii-lilie  creatures;  later  he  called  these  dominant  auimals, 
or  "  Primates,"  the  "lords  of  creation." 

Man  possesses  in  his  bodily  structure  all  the  marks  by  which  mam- 
miils  are  separated  from  other  vertebrates,  and  tbere  bas,  therefore, 
never  been  any  controversy  about  his  belonging  tu  this  class.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are,  even  to  this  day,  differences  of  opinion  as  t«  the 
place  to  which  man  shonld  be  assignetl  in  one  of  the  orders  of  mam- 
mals. Oavier,  when  he  made  u  new  scientific  classification  of  animals 
(ISIT),  followed  the  precedent  of  Blumenbacb  and  created  for  man  the 
special  order  Bimana,  or  two-handed  animals,  in  opposition  to  the  apes 
and  lemurs,  who  were  known  as  the  Quarlriimana,  or  four-handed 
animals.  This  arrangement  was  retaineil  for  balf  a  century  in  most 
text-books.  It  first  became  untenable  when  Huxley  showed,  in  I8C3, 
that  it  was  based  upon  an  anatomical  error,  and  that  t'le  apes  were  in 
truth  its  much  two  handed  as  man.  Thereupon  the  order  of  Primates 
in  the  Linnicau  sense  was  again  restored. 

Most  authors  in  tbe  last  thirty  years  have  separated  the  Primates 
into  three  snborders:  (1)  the  lemurs  (Prosimia:);  (2)  the  ajtes  {Simiw), 
and  (3)  men  {Anthropi).  Again,  other  zoologists  assign  to  man  only 
the  rank  of  another  family  in  the  order  of  apes.  The  imlymorpbic 
group  of  true  ai)es  {Simiw  or  Pitkecn)  falls  into  two  natural  divisions 
that  are  geographically  quito  distinct  and  have  developed  entirely 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  western  and  the  eastern  hemispheres. 
The  American  or  western  apes  (TTesperopitheea)  are  distinguished  by  a 
short,  bony,  auditory  passage  and  a  broa<1  nasal  sei)tnm.  They  are 
thereforecalled  the  flat-nosed  apes  (P/niyrr/iinn).  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
a|>es  that  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa  (in  early  times  Europe  al.so)  have,  like 
man,  a  long  auditory  passage  and  a  narrow  nasal  septum.  They  are 
therefore  called  Old-World  a,^K9(EopUhevn),  or  also  narrow-nosed  apes 
{Gatarrhin(t),  As  man  bas  in  the  rest  of  his  bodily  atractnre  the  mor- 
phological chwracters  of  the  Old-World  apes  and  is,  like  them,  thns 
distinguished  from  the  apes  of  the  New  World,  certain  zoologists  have 
assigned  to  him  a  situation  within  the  former  group.  Undoubtedly 
this  suborder  of  the  catarrbines  is  an  entirely  natural  division,  whose 
nnmerous  liviiig  and  extinct  species  are  clearly  unit«d  by  many 
important  characters  of  bo<iily  siructure,  but  it  embraces,  nevertheless, 
a  long  series  of  very  different  structural  stages.  The  lowest  dog-apea 
[Cynopitheca),  especially  the  baboons  {Papiomorpha),  appear  like  a 
repulsive  caricature  of  the  noble  human  form.  They  remain  at  a  very 
low  stage  of  development  and  are  allied  to  the  older  platyrrhiuea  and 
prosimians.    On  ti.e  other  hand,  the  tailless  apes  {AtifftropomorpAa) 
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rise  to  »  height  of  organization  tbat  makes  clear  as  <1ay  tlic  iinme^liate 
transition  to  the  humau  forai.  For  that  reason  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tomid  students  of  the  anatomy  of  primates,  liobert  llartmaim,  went 
BO  far  as  to  separate  the  entire  order  of  primatos  into  three  families: 
(1)  I'rimarii{vaan  and  the  anthropoid  apes);  (2)  Simiw,  or  apes  proi>er 
(catarrhines  and  platyrrhines) ;  (3)  Pronimiw  {lemarB).  This  arrange- 
ment seems  justiAed  by  the  interesting  statement  made  by  Selciika 
{1890]  that  the  quite  peculiar  formation  of  the  placenta  of  man  ia  found 
in  the  anthroix>ids,  but  not  Id  the  other  apes. 

Decisive  for  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  various  clast^iflcations 
we  should  prefer  was  the  proposition  advanced  by  lludey,  in  186^t, 
after  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  all  the  anatomical  relations 
withiu  the  order  of  xi^imates,  and  which  I  have  called  in  his  honor 
"Huxley's  law," or  Huxley's  pithecometric  proposition:  "Whatever 
system  of  organs  be  studied,  the  comparison  of  their  modifications  in 
the  ape  series  leads  us  to  one  and  the  same  result — that  the  structural 
difi'ereuces  which  separate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla  from  the  lower 
apes."  Thereupon  it  becomes  necessary  for  every  uuprt^udiceil  tax- 
onomist  to  give  man  a  systematic  place  withiu  the  order  of  the  >ij>e-s. 
By  the  most  conscientious  testing  of  each  difference,  and  by  the  moat 
severe  logical  inference,  we  can,  however,  go  a  step  further  and 
instead  of  using  the  wider  term  apes  {Simia:),  use  the  more  restricted 
one  of  Old  Worhl  apes  (Catarrkina;).  The  standard  pithecometric 
proposition  would  then  be  worded  in  this  more  exact  way:  "  The  com- 
parative anatomy  of  all  organs  within  the  catarrhine  group  Iea4ls  us  to 
one  and  the  same  result — tlie  morphological  differences  between  man 
and  the  anthroiwmoriihous  t)ld-World  ai>es  are  not  so  great  as  those 
which  separate  these  anthropoids  from  the  papiomorphons  baboons, 
the  lowest  of  the  catarrhines." 

We  can  now  immediately  utilize  this  incontestable  pithecometric 
proposition,  both  for  firmly  establishing  the  basis  of  the  systematic 
classification  of  the  primates  and  for  the  genealogy  of  man.  For  the 
natural  system  is,  within  the  order  of  the  primates,' an  expression  of 
genealogical  relationshii),  just  as  it  is  in  every  other  group  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Hence  result  the  following  important 
inferences  as  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  man :  {1\  The  ]>rimates  form  a 
natural  monophyletic  group;  all  "dominant  animals,"  lemurs,  apes, 
and  man  himself  sprang  from  a  common  original  stem  form,  a  hypo- 
thetical Archiprimag.  (2)  Of  the  two  orders  of  the  legion  of  the  jtri- 
mates  the  lemurs  are  the  lowest  and  oldest;  from  them,  later,  the  true 
apes  (Simiw)  first  developed.  (3)  Among  these  latter  the  Old-World 
apes  form  a  natural  monophyletic  group;  their  common  hypothetical 
stem  form  (Archipitheom)  is,  dire<!tly  or  indirectly,  derived  from  a 
branch  of  the  lemurs,  no  matter  what  relation  they  may  be  assnmed 
to  have  to  the  New-World  apes.  (4)  Man  is  descended  from  a  series 
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of  extinct  Old- World  apeB;  tbe  more  receut  ancestors  of  this  series 
belonged  to  the  Rrouj)  of  tailless  anthropoid  apes  witb  live  sacral  ver- 
tebra [Anthropoitles),  tbe  older  ancestors  to  tbe  group  of  tbe  tailed 
baboons  with  tbree  or  four  sacral  vertebru'  {Cgnopitkeca).  These  four 
propositions  are,  according  to  our  conviction,  unalterably  settleil,  no 
matter  what  farther  anatomical  or  pabeontological  discoveries  may 
later  do  to  clear  up  the  particulars  of  the  many  8te])s  of  tbe  phyletic 
evolution  of  man. 

Comparative  anatomy,  which,  with  critical  penetration,  exaujinea 
analytically  on  the  one  band  the  structunil  differences  of  separate 
8)>ecii-s  of  animals,  and  on  the  other  systematically  groups  them  in 
natural  order  according  to  their  common  characters,  has  completely 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  our  pitbecometric  pn)|)osition  and  its 
significant  inferences.  Not  less  tmjiortant  than  these  morphological 
considerations  are  the  physiological  ones  that  are  taught  us  by  that 
instructive  but  hitherto,  alas!  too  much  neglected  science,  compara- 
tive physiology.  For  an  unprejudiced  comparison  of  all  tbe  activities 
of  life  teaches  us  that  in  this  department  also  there  is  nowhere  any 
radical  distinction  between  man  and  apes.  Our  entire  nutrition,  secre- 
tion and  circulation,  breathing  and  digestion,  are  performe<l  by  the 
same  physicid  and  chemical  processes  as  with  tbe  anthrojtoiil  iq>e8.  It 
is  the  same  with  tbe  isolated  pro<;esses  of  sexual  activities  and  propa- 
gation. It  is  tbe  same  also  for  tbe  animal  functions  of  movement  and 
sensation.  Our  mental  ability  results  from  the  same  physical  and 
chemical  laws  as  does  that  of  the  apes.  Tbe  mechanics  of  our  bony 
frame  aud  the  ninvements  our  muscles  impart  to  this  arrangement  of 
levers  are  in  no  way  dlH'erent  in  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  was 
formei'ly  thought  that  walking  erect  was  a  special  attribute  of  man. 
We  now  know  thiit  this  can  sometimes  be  done  by  the  gorilla  and  tbe 
chimpanzee,  and  especially  by  the  gibbon. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  human  speech.  Tbe  vaiions  sounds  by 
which  apes  express  their  sensations  and  their  wishes,  their  aflection, 
and  aversion  must  by  comparative  physiology  be  considered  as  sj)eech, 
just  as  much  as  are  the  similarly  imperfe^'t  sounds  that  children  make 
when  learning  to  talk,  aud  as  the  manitbld  tones  by  means  of  which 
social  mammals  and  birds  impart  to  each  other  their  ideas.  Tbe  mod- 
ulated song  of  the  singing  bird  belongs  to  speech  just  as  much  as  the 
simitar  song  of  man.  Besides,  there  exists  a  musical  anthropoid.  The 
singing  gibbon  or  siamang  (Hylohatcs  syndnctylm)  begins  with  the  fun- 
damental tone  G  and  goes  upward  through  the  entire  chromatic  scale, 
a  full  octave,  in  pure  and  sonorous  half  tones.  The  old  doctrine  that 
only  man  is  endowed  with  speech  and  reason  is  still  to-day  held  by 
some  anthoritative  philologists,  as,  for  example.  Max  Miiller  at  Oxford. 
It  is  high  lime  that  this  erroneous  impression,  resting  on  a  lack  of 
zoological  information,  should  be  abandoned. 

Our  pitbecometric  propositiou  met  witb  the  greatest  ditUculties  and 
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the  most  violent  opposition  in  ;iii  isoluteil  depaitmBiit  of  neiiro- 
pliyaiology,  namely,  that  of  psychology.  The  wonderful  "  soul  of  man  " 
wa»  tbonglit  to  be  a  peculiar  "beiDg,"  and  it  to-day  seetiiR  to  many 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  historically  developeil  from  tlie 
"bouI  of  the  ape."  Bat  in  the  first  place  the  wouderfal  discoveries  of 
compiirative  anaroniy  durinp:  the  last  ten  years  inform  [is  for  the  iirst 
time  that  the  nuiinte  as  well  as  the  gross  structure  of  the  brain  of  man 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  aiithrojMiid  apes,  the  unimportant  diffcreuce 
in  shape  and  size  of  single  parts  that  exists  between  the  two  being  less 
thau  the  corresponding  difference  between  the  anthropoid  and  the  low- 
est apes  of  the  Old  World,  especially  such  as  the  baboons.  Secondly, 
comparative  ontogeny  teaches  ns  that  the  very  highly  cotojilex  liraiu 
of  mail  has  developed  out  of  the  same  rudimeatary  form  as  that  of  all 
other  vertebrate  animals — out  of  five  cerebral  vesicles  of  the  embryo 
that  lie  ono  behind  the  other.  The  special  way  and  method  by  which 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  primate  brain  is  developed  out  of  this  extremely 
simple  rudiment  is  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  the 
anthropoid  apes.  Thirdly,  comparative  physiology  shows  ns  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment  that  the  total  functions  of  the  brain,  even  con- 
sciousness and  the  so-called  higher  mental  faculties,  together  with  reflex 
acts,  are  in  man  preceded  by  the  same  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
as  in  all  other  mammals.  Fonrthly  and  lastly,  we  learn  through  com- 
parative pathology  that  all  so-called  "mental  diseases'"  iu  man  are 
determined  by  material  changes  in  the  material  of  the  brain,  just  as 
they  are  in  the  m-arest  related  niammals. 

An  unprejudiced  critical  comparison  confirms  here  also  Huxley's 
law:  the  psychological  differences  between  man  and  the  anthropoid 
apes  are  less  than  the  corresponding  differences  between  the  anthro- 
poid and  the  lowest  apes.'  And  this  physiological  fact  corresjionds 
exactly  with  the  results  of  an  anatomical  examination  of  the  ditlerences 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the  most  important 
"organ  of  the  soul."  The  deep  signitlcance  of  this  information  will  be 
clearer  to  us  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  diflereuces  in  mental 
capacity  that  exist  within  the  human  species  itself.  There  we  see,  high 
above,  a  Goethe  and  a  Shakespeare,  a  IJarwin  and  a  Lamarck,  a 
Spinoza  and  an  Aristotle,  and  then,  far  below,  a  Yeddah  and  an  Akkah, 
a  Bushman  and  a  Patagonian.  The  enormous  difference  in  mental 
capacity  between  these  highest  and  lowest  representatives  of  the 
human  race  is  much  greater  than  between  tlie  latter  and  the  anthropoid 
apes. 

Since,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  that  the  soul  of  man  is  to-day  regarded 
in  the  widest  circles  as  an  especial  "being"  and  as  the  most  important 
witness  against  the  decried  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  from  apes, 
we  explain  it  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  so-called 
"psychology,"  on  the  other  by  the  widespread  superstition  concerning 
the  immortality  ot  the  soul.    The  science  which  to-day  iu  most  text- 
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books  aud  from  most  academic  chairs  is  taught  as  "psychology"  is  not 
a  true  empirical  science  of  the  miud,  not  the  i>hyBiology  of  the  meiital 
organe,  hut  rather  a  fantastic  mstapbysics,  compounded  of  one-sided 
introspective  ohservatlon  of  self  and  of  aocritical  comparisons,  of  mis- 
understood data  and  incomplete  experiments,  of  speculative  errors  and 
rcligioas  dogmas.  Most  of  the  so-called  psychologists  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  special  sense,  that  wonderful  and 
incomparably  complex  apparatus  which  solely  and  alone  is  the  organ 
of  the  mental  faculties  in  man  and  io  animals.  Most  psychologista 
possess  today  no  knowledge  of  the  significant  problems  of  modern 
experimental  physiology  and  psychiatry,  or  they  purposely  ignore 
them ;  indeed,  they  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  actual  localization  of  the 
separate  mental  faculties  or  their  concurrence  in  the  normal  workings 
of  the  single  portions  of  the  brain. 

The  surprising  disclosures  which  the  minute  anatomy  and  ontogeny 
of  the  human  brain,  assisted  by  experimental  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, have  made  during  the  last  four  years  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  these  have  not 
hitherto  been  widely  known,  which  is  explained  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  extremely  com- 
plicated structure  of  our  brain,  and  on  the  other  band  by  the  passive 
stifi'necked  resistance  of  the  dominant  school  of  psychology.  The 
localisation  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  upou  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
was  effected  ten  years  ago  by  the  suggestive  researches  of  Goltz, 
Munk,  Wernicke,  Ediuger,  and  others.  But  recently  (1894)  Paul 
Flecbsig  has  succeeded  in  marking  out  the  single  parts  of  this  region  in 
a  definite  manner;  he  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  gray  cortical  zone  of 
the  brain  mantle  there  are  four  clearly  defined  regions  for  the  central 
sense  organs,  or  four  "sensory  spheres" — the  sphere  for  general  bodily 
sensibility, in  the  parietal  lobe;  the  sphere  for  smell,  in  the  frontal  lobe; 
that  for  vision,  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  that  for  hearing,  in  the  temporal 
lobe.  ltetweenthesefour"Heatsof  sensation  "lie  the  four  great  seats  of 
thought  or  "association  centers" — the  real  organs  of  intellectual  life. 
They  are  the  highest  apparatus  of  the  mental  faculty,  on  which  thought 
and  consciousness  depend.  In  Ihint  the  Arontal  brain,  or  "  (h}utal  asso- 
ciation center;"  behind  and  above  the  parietal  brain  or  "parietal  asaoci- 
alien  center; "behind  and  below  the  principal  brain,  or  "groat  occipito- 
temporal association  center"  (the  most  important  of  all),  and  finally, 
deep  underneath,  in  the  interior,  is  placed  the  insula  brain,  or"island 
of  Reil,"the  "insular  association  center."  These  four  seats  of  thought, 
distinguished  by  peculiar  and  highly  complicated  nerve  structure  from 
the  intermediate  seats  of  sensation,  are  the  real  "organs  of  tfaoaght," 
the  only  true  apparatus  of  our  mental  life.    •    •    • 

The  next  question  now  is,  What  has  paleontology  to  say  regarding 
these  important  results  of  comp:irative  anatomy  and  their  application 
to  the  system  of  the  primates  and  to  jihylogeoyf    For  it  is  the  petri- 
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factioDs  tliitt  are  tlie  tmo  "  footprints  of  tbe  Creator,"  ttii*  immediate 
testimoiiiata  of  tbe  bistorical  BUCC«esiou  of  the  numerous  groups  of  forms 
which  have  peopled  this  earthly  hall  for  so  many  millions  of  years. 
Do  petrifactions  of  the  prinaates  give  us  any  determinate  points  of  sup- 
port for  tbe  above-mentioned  pithecometric  lawf  Do  they  directly 
confirm  the  much  disputed  "descent  of  man  from  ai>es"t  According 
to  our  view,  this  iiuestion  must  be  undoubtedly  answered  in  tbe  aflSrm- 
ative.  Certainly  the  negative  gaps  which  we  here,  as  elsewhere,  find 
in  paleoiitological  knowledge  are  very  much  to  be  regretted',  and 
imiuediiiti'iy  in  the  primate  stem  they  are,  since  most  of  these  animals 
lived  upon  trees,  greater  than  in  any  other  groups  of  animals.  But  to 
ofl'set  these  wide,  empty  spaces  we  have  on  the  other  band  a  continu- 
ally increasing  number  of  positive  fa«ts,  and  these  recently  discovered 
petrifactions  have  a  phylogenetie  value  that  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  most  important  and  interesting  of  these  |)etrifactions  of  the  pri- 
mates is  the  renowned  Pithecanthropun  erectws,  which  Eugene  Dubois 
found  in  Java  in  1894.  As  this  pliocene  ape-man  brought  out  a  lively 
discussion  at  the  last  zoological  congress  held  three  years  ago  at  Ley- 
den,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  criticism  of  it. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Leyden  (at  which  I  was  not 
present),  I  learn  that  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  zoologists 
expressed  different  view.s  as  to  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  Pithecan- 
thropus. Its  remains,  a  skullcap,  a  femur,  and  some  teeth,  were  so 
incomplete  that  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  Judgment 
regarding  them.  The  final  result  of  tbe  long  and  spirited  debate  held 
on  this  subject  was  that  among  twelve  distinguished  authorities  three 
declared  the  fossil  remains  to  be  those  of  a  man,  three  that  they  were 
those  of  an  ape.  Six  or  more  other  zoologists,  on  the  contrary,  stated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  fa«t,  that  they  are  tbe  fossil  remains  of  a 
form  intermediate  between  ape  and  man.  In  fact  the  ordinary  rules  of 
logic  seem  to  me  to  justify  this  conclusion.  The  Pithecanthropus  erectus 
of  Dubois  is  in  fact  a  relic  of  that  extinct  group  intermediate  between 
man  and  ape  to  which  as  long  ago  as  in  1886  I  gave  the  name  of  Pithe- 
cantliropux.  He  is  the  long-sought  "  missing  link  "  in  the  chain  of  the 
highest  primates. 

The  able  discoverer  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  Eugene  Dubois,  has 
not  only  convincingly  pointed  out  bis  high  significance  as  a  "n^ssing 
link,"  but  has  iilso  shown  in  a  very  acute  manner  the  relations  which 
this  interme4liat«  form  has  on  tbe  one  side  to  tbe  lower  races  of  man- 
kind, on  the  other  hand  to  tbe  various  known  races  of  aiithroxmid  apes, 
as  well  us  to  tbe  hyiK)thetical  stem  form  common  to  this  entire  group 
of  Primaria  or  Anihropomorpha.  This  common  stem  form  Dubois  calls 
Protohylobates  (primitive  gibbon).  It  has  essentially  tbe  same  strno- 
tnre  as  we  find  in  the  gibbon  of  to-day  (Hylobates)  in  southern  Asia, 
and  as  the  fossil  PHopilhecuv,  whose  i)etrified  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  Mid-Tertiary  munntaius  of  middle  Europe  (in  the  Upper  Miocene 
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of  FraDce,  Switzerluud,  »ii<i  Styria).  This  iu  turu  is  derived  from  »ii 
older,  geiicnilized  apo  form  wliicli  lived  iu  the  older  Mioceue  i>«riod, 
.lod  whicb  limy  be  reganled  as  tbe  voiiimoa  aucestor  of  tbe  Old  World 
apes,  botli  tbe  tailed  Vynopitkeci  and  tbe  tailless  Anthropomorpha. 
Aiiioug  tbe  latter  w.e  now  recognize  tbe  two  living  species  of  tbe  gibbon 
wbicb  Btaiid  very  near  to  Ptiopithecug,  as  well  as  foauil  anthropoid  apes 
that  lead  directly  to  litkecanlkropua.  Sncb  an  intermediate  stem  form 
is  Plivpilkectis  xivalensis,  whose  skeleton  wusfound  in  the  early  Tertiary 
layers  of  easti>rn  India  in  tbe  Pliocene  Siwalik  strata. 

For  fornmig  a  correct  judgment  concerning  this  im]>orCaDt  Pithecan- 
tliropus  nnd  its  immediate  position  between  tbe  antlin)iH)idB  and  man, 
two  features  ;irc  cBpoeially  valuable;  first,  tbe  close  resemblance  of  tbe 
t'emiirto  tbatoi'mau,  andHecoud,  tbe  relative  si/.e  of  the  brain.  Among 
tbe  few  autbro[H)id  apes  yet  living  tbe  gibbons  appear  to  be  tbe  lowest 
and  oldest,  standing  nearest  the  stem  Ibnn  of  all  the  Anlhrtqmmorpka; 
they  are  also  the  most  generalized  and  appear  especially  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  "traiisformatioii  of  a)>es  into  man.*'  The  gibbons  more 
than  tlie  other  anthropoids  have  the  liabit  of  voluntarily  assuming  the 
upright  position,  whereby  they  walk  ut>ou  tbe  entire  sole  of  tbetbot 
and  use  their  long  arms  as  balancing  poles.  The  other  modern  apes 
(orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla)  seek  the  upright  position,  and  wbcn 
they  use  it  do  not  tread  ui>ou  tbe  entire  sole  hut  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot;  they  also  have  in  other  respects  more  specialized  cfaaruc- 
ters,  adapted  especially  to  tlieir  tree  climbing  life.  It  is  thus  explained 
why  it  is  Ibat  it  is  exactly  the  femnr,  in  Ilylobatea  and  nthecantkroput, 
that  is  much  more  human  iu  form  than  that  of  the  gorilla,  the  orang, 
and  the  chimpanzee. 

But  also  the  skull,  that  •*  mysterious  vessel "  of  the  organ  of  the  soul, 
approaches  nearest  the  human  proportions  both  in  PUhftcantkropua  and 
in  the  gibbon  iu  important  particular!) — the  rough,  bony  crests  which 
the  skulls  of  the  other  anthro|H>ids  show  are  wantiug.  The  relative  size 
of  the  brain  (in  proiwrtion  to  that  of  the  entire  body)  is  in  the  latter 
only  half  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  gibbon.  The  capacity  of  the  skull  of 
ntkecantkropng  is  from  DdU  to  1,000  c.c,  therefore  about  two-thirds 
the  capacity  of  an  average  Ininian  skull.  Un  tlie  other  hand,  the  largest 
living  anthropoids  show  a  capacity  half  as  high  as  this — 500  c.c.  So 
the  capacity  of  the  skull  and  conseijuently  the  size  of  the  brain  is  in 
Pilhecantkriipus  exactly  midway  l>etween  that  of  the  anthropoid  a|ies 
and  the  lower  races  of  mankind;  and  the  same  is  also  true  for  the<;har- 
acteristic  profile  line  of  the  face.  In  this  resjyect  compare  the  skulls  of 
the  lowest  and  most  pithecoid  races  of  man.  Among  these  the  still 
living  pygmie^i,  the  little  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Akkas  of  Central 
Africa,  are  of  great  interest.  An  unprejudiced  comparison  of  all  these 
anatomical  facts  shows  in  no  ambiguous  manner  the  character  of  Pith- 
ecanthropus as  a  true  intermediate  form  Iwtween  anthropoid  apes  and 
man;  he  is  the  long  sought  tor  and  much  discussed  "missing  liuk"  iu 
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thfi  ciiaiii  <tl'imr  primate  ivucestors,  by  inuiiy  i-eyiai'ded  iis  of  Uie  liit^Lest 
importitiict;. 

To  tliis  momentous  iiiterpretatiou,  which  is  now  accepted  by  nearly 
all  naturalists,  the  renowned  pathologist  of  Berlin,  Kobert  Vircliow, 
aet  up  the  moNt  obstinate  op)K>sitiou.  He  went  to  Leydeo  for  the  special 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  idea  that  the  Pitheianihropus  is  a  transi- 
tional form,  but  met  with  little  success.  His  contention  that  the  skull 
and  the  femur  of  I'ithecanthropua  could  not  have  belonged  together, 
that  the  first  belonged  to  an  ape  and  tbe  second  to  a  man,  was  rejected 
at  once  by  tbe  expert  paleontologists  present,  who  declared  anani- 
mously  that,  in  view  of  the  extremely  careful  and  conscientious  account 
of  the  discovery  "there  could  not  the  slightest  doubt  exist  that  the 
remains  belonged  to  one  and  tbe  same  individual.''  Vircbow  further 
asserted  that  a  pathological  exostosis  in  tbe  femur  of  Pilliecanthropwi 
likewise  testified  to  its  human  character,  for  only  by  the  most  careful 
attention  by  human  hands  can  such  disorders  be  cured.  Immediately 
thereupon  the  famous  paleontologist  Marsh  showed  a  number  of  simi- 
lar exostoses  upon  tbe  leg  bones  of  wild  apes,  who  bad  had  no  "nursing 
care,"  and  yet  had  recovered-  Every  great  osteological  collection  con- 
tains similar  specimens;  experienced  hunters  know  that  fractures  and 
inflammations  of  bones  in  foxes,  bares,  harts,  roebucks,  etc.,  are  often 
healed  quite  well,  without  the  intervention  of  man,  while  those  animals 
are  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Finally,  Virchow  asserted  that  ihe  deep 
notch  between  the  orbital  edge  and  the  low  skullcap  of  Pitkecanthro-' 
pun— a  sign  of  a  very  deep  conformation  of  the  temporal  fossa — were 
decisive  for  the  ape-like  character  of  the  skull,  and  that  snob  a  for- 
mation never  occurs  iu  man.  A  few  weekis  later  the  paleontologist 
Nehring  (who  from  tbe  beginning  had  supported  the  just  conclusion  of 
Dubois)  showed  that  exactly  tbe  same  formation  was  presented  by  a 
human  skull  from  Santos,  in  Brazil. 

Virchow  had  formerly  tbe  same  want  of  success  with  bis  "patho- 
logical significance  of  the  skulls  of  the  lower  races  of  man."  Tbe 
famous  skulls  of  Neanderthal,  of  Spy,  of  Moulin -Quignon,  of  La  Nau- 
lette,  etc. — which  taken  together  are  the  interesting  isolated  remains 
of  an  extinct  lower  race  of  man  standing  between  Pitheeanthr<^tts  and 
tbe  races  of  tbe  present  day — these  were  all  declared  by  Virchow  to 
be  pathological  products;  indeed,  the  sagacious  pathologist  at  last  made 
the  incredible  assertion  that  "  all  organic  variations  are  pathological;" 
that  they  are  only  proiluced  through  disease.  According  to  this  all 
our  noblest  cultivated  products,  onr  hunting  hounds  and  our  horses, 
our  noble  grains  and  our  Sue  table  ftuit,  are,  alas!  diseased  natural 
objects  that  have  arisen  by  pathological  changes  from  the  wild  original 
forms  that  alone  a  e  "healthy." 

Ill  oi-der  to  make  this  strange  assertion  of  Virchow  intelligible,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  be  has  regarded 
it  as  his  espec-iul  duty  as  a  scientist  to  oppose  tbe  Darwiuiau  theory  and 
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the  Uuctriue  of  evolutiou  ueceatiarily  couuected  witU  it.  Witli  ttit»  great- 
est obatiiiuey  he  bas  iDaiiitaiiied  the  doctriue  of  the  eoiiBtaney  of  species, 
which  is  DOW  abandoned  by  iOl  naturalists  of  good  judgment;  bat  in 
what  now  consists  the  essential  idea  of  a  "true  species"  he  can  no  more 
tell  that!  any  other  opponent  of  evolution.  The  most  iniiwrtant  oonclu- 
siou  from  the  latter,  the  "  descent  of  man  from  the  ape,"  Yirchow  is  well 
knowu  to  attack  with  zeal  and  energy.  *'  It  is  quite  certain  that  man 
did  not  descend  from  the  upe^."  This  assertion  of  the  Berlin  pathol- 
ogist has  been  for  twenty  years  past  repeated  innamerable  times  in 
religious  aud  other  periodicals—cited  as  the  decisive  judgment  of  the 
very  highest  authority — not  caring  in  the  least  that  now  almost  all 
experts  of  good  judgment  hold  the  opposite  conviction.  According  to 
Virchow  the  ape-man  is  a  mere  "  ligmeiit  of  a  dream ; "  the  petrified 
remains  of  nthecantliropm  are  the  palpable  contradiction  of  such  an 
unfounded  theoretical  assertion. 

How  directly  fruitful  the  great  advances  in  paleontology  Tor  the  last 
thirty  years  also  are  for  our  pithecoid  theory  can  beat  be  shown  by  the 
example  of  the  legion  of  the  primates  itself.  Cuvier,  the  founder  of 
scientific  paleontology,  asserted  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death  (1832)  that 
there  were  no  petrifactions  of  apes;  the  only  fossil  lemur  whose  skull 
he  described  {Adapts)  he  erroneously  took  for  a  hoofed  animal. 

The  first  petrified  remains  of  apes  were  discovered  in  India,  in  1836, 
in  1838  the  MexopUheciiv  peathelicus  was  discovered  near  Athens,  and 
in  1862  furtlier  remains  of  lemurs.  But  within  tbe  last  twenty  years 
so  numerous  remains  of  extinct  x>rimates  have  become  known  to  as 
through  the  discoveries  of  Gandry,  I-ilhol,  Schlosaer,  and  esi>ecially 
by  tbe  rich  finds  of  the  American  paleontologists  Marsh,  Cope, 
Leidy,  Osborn,  Ameghino,  and  others,  that  we  have  now  obtained  a 
satisfactory  general  insight  into  the  rich  development  of  this  highest 
legion  of  mammals  during  the  Tertiary  period.  With  great  admiration 
I  have  recently  seen  in  London  the  instructive  series  of  fossil  primates 
which  is  displayed  in  the  noble  paleontologit-al  section  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history  in  South  Kensington,  in  which  there  is  a  gigantic 
fossil  lemnr  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  man,  and  which  Forsyth 
Major  recently  discovered  upon  the  island  of  Madagascar  {Megaladapis 
m  a  Sa^iasca  riensix). 

Sow,  as  in  (Javier's  time,  the  most  important  dilferences  between  the 
two  principal  groups  of  true  apes  consists  in  the  characters  of  the 
teeth.  Man,  like  the  Old-World  apes,  possesses  thirty-two  teeth  of 
very  characteristic  structure  and  arrangement.  The  New-World  apes 
have,  on  the  contrary,  thirty-six  teeth,  namely,  one  more  premolar  iu 
each  half  of  either  jaw.  Comparative  odontology  is  authorized  to  state 
on  i)hylogenetic  grounds  that  this  number  has  arisen  by  reduction 
from  a  higher  doiitul  formula,  from  forty-four  teeth ;  for  this  typical 
form  of  dentition  (in  each  half  jaw,  aliove  and  below,  three  incisors, 
one  canine,  four  premolars,  and  three  molars)  is  common  to  all  those 
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older  inaiiimals  of  the  Koceue  period  which  wts  regard  ii8  stem-forms 
of  the  principal  groups  of  chorion  animals  (Placentalia):  Lemuravida, 
Condylarthra,  Usthonychida,  avd  Tetopsida,  These  form  old  Tertiary 
Btem-forms  of  the  primates.  The  ungulates,  the  rodentu,  and  the  carni- 
roren  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  bodily  Btractnre  that  we  may 
bring  them  all  together  as  a  single  common  stem-gronp  of  the  i>Iacental 
niammals,  the  primitive  chorion  animals  (Prochoriata).  With  great 
pn)bability  we  may  now  connect  with  this  the  further  raonophyletic 
hypothesis  thiit  all  chorion  or  placental  animals— from  the  lowest 
Frotihoriatii  up  to  man — arose  from  a  common  unknown  stem-furm  in 
the  Cretaceous  period,  and  that  this  oklest  of  the  chorion  animals 
arose  from  a  marsupial  group  living  in  the  Jurassic  period. 

But  in  fact  we  now  possess  among  those  numerous  fossil  lemurs  that 
have  been  found  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  all 
the  intermediate  forms  desired,  all  the  "missing  links"  that  are 
required  by  phyletic  odontology.  The  oldest  Prosimiii  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  the  paehylemnrs  (or  Ityopsodines)  of  the  old  Koceue,  have  yet 
the  original  forty-four  teeth  of  the  placental  stem-group;  in  every  half 
jaw,  above  and  below,  three  incisors,  one  canine,  four  premolars,  and 
three  molars.  The  necroleinurs  (or  Adapides)  with  forty  teeth  followed 
them ;  they  have  lost  an  incisor  on  each  side  above  and  below.  Nest 
come  the  younger  nntolemurs  (or  Stenopides)  with  thirty-six  teeth  (one 
premolar  Ivss);  they  have  therefore  already  the  same  dental  formula  as 
the  platyrrhines  or  American  apes.  The  dentition  of  the  catarrbiues 
has  arisen  from  this  through  loss  of  a  second  premolar.  These  I'ela- 
tions  are  so  clear  and  go  so  evidently  hand  in  hand  with  the  formation 
of  the  entire  skull  and  the  stronger  development  of  the  typical  primate 
form  that  we  may  say :  The  general  elementary  features  of  the  primate 
genealogical  tree  from  the  oldest  Eocene  lemur  up  to  man  lie  clearly 
before  onr  eyes  within  the  Tertiary  age;  there  is  no  longer  any  "missing 
link."  The  phyletic  unity  of  the  primate  stock  from  the  oldest  lemur 
np  to  man  is  now  an  historical  fact. 

It  is  Ignite  diA'erent,  however,  when  we  leave  the  Tertiary  and  in  the 
Mesozoic  iHtriud  attempt  to  discover  the  oldest  ancestnil  series  of  the 
niammals.  There  we  meet  everywhere  with  paintbl  gaps  in  our  pale- 
ontological  record,  and  the  comparatively  few  remains  of  Mesozoic 
mammals  (especially  scaiity  in  the  chalk)  are  insutScient  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  systematic  placing  of  the 
mammalia  in  question.  However,  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny 
compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cretaceous  Placentalia  arose  from 
Jurassic  marsupials,  and  these  from  Triassic  monotrcnies.  We  may 
also  further  suppose  that  among  the  unknown  Placentalia  of  the  chalk 
there  were  found  Lemurarida  and  other  Proclioriata ;  that  the  Amphi 
theriidcv  of  the  Jurassic  were  ancestors  of  the  marsupials,  and  that  the 
monotreme  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  to  be  sought  among  the  I'anto- 
theriu  of  the  Trias.     But  paleontology  does  not  at  this  time  otter  us 
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auy  secure  foiiiidiitiuii  for  tlicue  phyletiv  liypotlieMeu.  Oiily  oue  iiujior- 
taut  pifice  of  iDt'ormatioii  i-s  givoii  us,  tliat  tbu  oldest  iiiiimmals  of  the 
Mesozoic  age,  tbe  I'autotheriii  and  Allothtria  of  tbe  TriaB,  were  sma]!, 
lowly  oiganhed,  for  the  most  part  iusect  eating  animals  that  represent 
tlie  derivation  from  older  vertebrates,  reptiles  nr  amphibia.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  to  contradict  the  idea  that  tbe  entire  class  of  mammals, 
from  the  oldest  nionotremes  to  man,  is  mouophyletic ;  tbatall  members 
of  it  can  be  traced  back  to  n  single  common  stem-form. 

This  positive  conviction  of  tbe  phyletic  unity  of  tbe  olasa  of  mam- 
mals, because  of  its  common  origin  from  n  single  extinct  stem-group, 
is  now  shared  by  all  expert  ^toologist^,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatestadvancesof  modern  /.oology.  No  matter  what  system  of  organs 
we  compare  in  tbe  various  mammalian  orders,  we  everywhere  flud  this 
typical  agreement  in  tbe  essential  characters  of  tbeir  structure,  both 
minute  and  gross.  Ooly  among  mammals  is  tbe  nkin  covered  wjtb  trne 
hairs,  from  wliicb  fact  Oken  uanied  this  class  tbe  "  hairy  animals.'' 
Only  in  this  class  is  generally  found  that  remarkable  kind  of  nartnre, 
the  nonriahmeitt  of  the  newborn  child  with  tbe  milk  of  the  mother. 
Here  lies  tbe  physiological  source  of  that  highest  form  of  maternal 
love  wbicb  has  exercised  such  a  signiticant  influence  upon  the  family 
life  of  various  mammals,  as  well  as  upon  the  culture  and  higher  meu- 
tal  life  of  man.    Tbe  poet  Cbamisao  justly  says  of  this; 

Only  the  loving  mother,  only  she 
Who  nartares  from  ita  blrtb  the  child  she  bears, 

Kaoira  the  true  Joy  that  we  call  happiness. 
Created  by  tlie  love  ahu  never  itpareB. 

If  the  Madonna  seems  to  us  the  most  sublime  and  pure  prototype  of 
this  human  maternal  love,  yet  we  perceive  on  the  other  baud  In  the 
"  a|)e  love,"  iu  tbe  excessive  tenderness  of  the  ape  mother,  the  counter- 
part of  the  same  maternal  instinct.  The  slow  development  of  tbis,  in 
tbe  course  of  many  niillioiis  of  years,  from  the  Trias  ))eriod  to  the  pres- 
ent, goes  hand  in  band  with  an  imiwrtant  series  of  transformations. 
For  the  adaptation  of  the  newborn  mammal  to  suckling  involved  a 
series  of  changes  not  only  in  its  own  body  but  in  that  of  its  mother. 
While  in  the  akin  of  tlie  mother  the  mammary  glands  developed 
through  tbe  irritation  and  differentiation  of  a  group  of  ordinary  skin 
glands,  there  was  formed  in  tbe  mouth  of  the  child,  by  the  act  of  suck- 
ing, the  soft  palate  and  afterwards  the  epiglottit^ — two  organs  of  the 
throat  that  occnroaiyin  mammals.  In  connection  with  this  the  mech- 
anism of  breathing  was  changed ;  tbis  is  shown  not  only  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  lungs,  but  also  in  tbe  formation  of  a  complete  dia- 
pbriigm.  Unly  iu  mammals  does  the  muscular  diaphragm  form  a 
complete  partition  t>etween  tbe  throax  and  tbe  abdomen.  In  all  other 
vertebrates  the  two  cavities  i-emain  ojienly  connected.  Also  in  the 
bony  framework  of  the  body,  and  ei^pecialiy  in  the  skull,  do  we  llnd 
results  of  these  important  transformations.     Much  the  most  important 
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of  tliese  is  tbe  tniiisforinatiou  of  the  articulatioD  of  t.ho  maudible  or 
lowei'.jaw,  which  in  mammals  is  <iuite  strikiogly  ditt'erent  from  that  of 
all  other  vertebrates.  This  Joint,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  moves  upon 
the  temporal  bone,  is  in  mamnials  a  temporal  joint,  while  the  original 
Joint  of  its  reptilian  and  amphibian  ancestors  was  a  quadrate  joint. 
The  latter  is,  in  the  mammalia,  taken  up  into  the  tympanic  cavity  and 
there  represented  by  the  articalation  of  two  of  tbe  speciaJ  boues  of  the 
ear,  tlie  malleus  and  the  incus;  the  malleus  was  formed  from  theorigi- 
ual  joint  piece  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  the  incus  is  the  quadrate  bone  or 
jaw  pe«livel  of  tbe  reptilian  ancestors. 

But  apart  from  these  and  other  anatomical  peculiarities  which  all 
mammals  have  in  common,  and  which  elevate  them  above  all  other 
vertebrates,  in  order  to  recognize  their  difl'erence  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary to  look  at  a  single  drop  of  blood  under  a  microscope.  "  Hluod 
is  a  very  peculiar  juice."  The  small  red-blood  corpuscles  which,  heaped 
up  by  millions,  occasion  the  red  color  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  were 
all  originally  ellipti4^al  disks,  thicker  in  the  middle  (biconvex),  as  it 
was  here  that  the  uncleus  lay.  Only  in  the  mammals  have  these  lost 
their  nucleus,  then  appearing  thinner  iii  the  middle  (biconcave),  as 
smaU  circular  disks.  These  and  other  important  peculiarities  occur, 
witltout  exception,  among  all  mammals,  and  separate  them  from  all 
other  vertebrates.  From  their  peculiar  combination  and  mutual  rela- 
tions they  can  only  have  beeu  acquired  om^e  in  the  course  of  descent, 
and  only  from  one  stem-form  can  tbey  have  been  transmitted  by  inher- 
itance to  all  members  of  the  class. 

The  older  portion  of  the  genealogical  history  of  tbe  human  species 
leads  us  still  farther  back  into  the  domain  of  tbe  lower  vertebrates, 
into  that  dark,  immeasurably  long  age  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  which 
with  its  uncounted  millions  of  jears  (according  to  recent  estimations, 
at  least  a  thousand)  was  certainly  much  longer  than  the  succeeding 
Mesozoic  age.  Here  we  iirst  come  upon  the  important  fact  that  in  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  Paleozoic  period,  in  the  Permian  a^^e,  no  mammals 
yet  existed,  but  instead  lung- breathing  reptiles,  as  the  oldest  amnion 
animals.  They  belong  partly  to  the  Tocoaatirin,  the  oldest  and  lowest 
group  of  reptiles,  partly  to  tbe  strange  Tkeromera,  which  by  many 
characters  approach  the  mammals.  These  reptiles  are  preceded  in  the 
lower  Cai'bouiferous  i>eriod  by  true  amphibia,  such  as  the  armored 
Steffocephali,  Such  Oarboniferous  armored  amphibia,  like  small  croco- 
diles, are  the  oldest  vertebrates,  who  by  their  creeping  method  of  loco- 
motion adapted  themselves  to  the  lirm  ground,  and  in  whom  the  linsof 
swimming  fishes  and  the  paddles  of  swimming»mphibian8(i>tj>i)£>iifa) 
had  been  modified  into  the  typical  Uve-flngered  extremity  of  a  four- 
footed  animal  {Tetrupoda  or  Quadrnpeda). 

We  only  need  to  compare  carefully  tbe  skeleton  of  the  four  legs  of 
oui-  salamanders  and  fmgs  with  the  Iwny  framework  of  our  own  lour 
limbs  to  convince  ourselves  that  with  these  amphibians  the  same  char- 
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iuiteristic  mid  peculiiir  structure  had  ariBen  as  they  hauded  down 
by  inheritance  to  al)  the  eanropsida  and  mammalia;  there  is  tbe 
same  shoulder  girdle  and  pelvic  girdle,  the  same  simple  hollow  bones 
in  the  upper  arm  and  upper  leg,  the  same  pair  of  bones  in  the  forearm 
and  lower  leg,  the  same  complicated  union  of  bones  in  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  the  same  typical  arraugemeut  of  five  fingers  and  five  toes.  This 
striking  agreement  in  the  assembling  of  the  bony  framework  in  all  the 
higher  tbur-footed  vertebrates  struck  many  thougbtfal  observers  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago;  among  others  it  led  our  greatest  poet  and 
thinker,  Goethe,  to  those  remarkable  observations  on  tbe  morphology 
of  animals  that  we  may  consider  the  direct  precursors  of  the  modetn 
ideas  of  Darwin. 

We  can,  in  fact,  show,  as  a  certain  sign  of  tbe  derivation  of  man  from 
the  oldest  flve-toed  or  pentadactylate  amphibians,  the  fact  that  we 
possess  to-day  on  our  hand  five  fingers  and  on  our  foot  five  toes,  Man 
and  most  primates  (not  all)  show  in  this  and  in  other  respects  that 
through  conservative  inheritance  they  have  preserved  the  original  plan 
of  structure  much  more  closely  than  have  the  in^ority  of  other  mammals, 
especially  the  ungulates.  Among  others  the  one-toed  horse  on  the  one 
side  and  the  two- toed  ruminants  on  the  other,  ure  mnch  more  modified 
and  specialized  than  are  the  primates. 

Tbe  oldest  ampliibia  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  tbe  armored  Stego- 
cephali  (and  especiully  the  remarkable  Branchiosauria  discovered  by 
Oredner),  are  now  quite  justly  considered  by  all  discriminating  zoolo- 
gists as  the  undoubted  common  stem  group  whence  were  derived  all 
four-footed  animals  ( Tetrapoda  or  Quadrupeda),  all  amphibia  and  amni- 
ota.  But  what  was  the  origin  of  this  important  group  itselft  To  this 
question  also  the  great  advances  of  paliEontology  afford  a  satisfactory 
answer  which  harmonizes  excellently  with  the  older  solutions  given  by 
comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny.  Already  in  Jena,  forty-four  years 
ago,  the  first  master  of  comparative  anatomy,  Carl  (tcgenhaur,  in  a 
series  of  classical  essays,  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  parts  in 
the  vertebrate  skeleton,  particularly  the  skull  and  the  Iwnes  of  the 
limbs,  reveal  to  us  today,  in  the  succession  of  classes  of  living  verte- 
brates, a  coherent  scale  of  phyletic  steps  of  development.  Apart  fWtm 
the  more  lowly  orgauized  CyclostomaUt  it  is  especially  the  true  fishes, 
and  among  them  again  the  primitive  fishes  or  Selachians  (sharks  and 
rays],  which  have  proved  most  constant  to  the  original  form  in  the 
essential  relations  of  their  bodily  structure.  To  the  Selachians  are 
closely  allied  the  ganoids  or  enamel  fishes,  e8i>ecially  the  Crossopterygii 
which  take  us  farther  back  to  the  Dipnetigta.  Among  tliese  last  the 
Australian  fish  Veratodun  has  recently  become  of  great  interest,  its 
anatomy  and  ontology  having  been  carefully  investigated  by  Giinther 
and  Simmon.  By  this  transition  group  of  Dipnemta  or  amphibious 
fishes — that  is  to  say,  fishes  with  lungs,  but  also  with  fins,  with  penta- 
dactylate limbs — is  the  morphological  bridge  to  the  early  amphibians 
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ea»f  to  find.  But  tbis  aDatomical  chain  corresiiouda  exiKtly  witb  the 
paleoDtological  fiacts;  selachians  and  ganoids  are  already  found  in  the 
Silurian  formations,  dipueusta  in  the  l>ev'oDiau,  amphibia  in  tbe  Oar- 
boniferoas,  reptiles  in  tbe  Perniiau,  mammalia  in  the  Triaa 

These  are  historical  facts  of  the  first  rank.  They  attest  in  tbe  most 
gratifying  niaDuer  the  successive  steps  of  the  development  of  verte- 
brates, as  they  have  been  made  oat  by  tbe  comparative  researches  of 
Ouvieiand  Meckel,  of  Johannes  Miiller  andOegeiibaur,  of  Uweu,  Hux- 
ley, and  Flower.  The  historical  snccession  of  the  principal  steps  in  the 
vertebrate  stock  is  thereby  definitely  established,  and  this  success  is 
mncb  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  buinan  family  tree 
than  if  we  had  succeeded  in  placing,  in  a  hundred  fossil  skeletons  of 
lemurs  and  apes,  the  entire  series  of  our  Tertiary  primate  ancestors  in 
coherent  succession  before  our  eyes. 

Much  more  difficult  and  dark  is  tbe  oldest  history  of  our  stock,  the 
derivatioQ  of  a  vertebrate  stem  from  au  invertebrate  ancestry.  Aa 
□ore  of  these  possessed  any  hard  and  petrifiable  parts  of  the  skeleton 
(resembling  in  this  respect  tbe  lowest  vertebrates,  tbe  cyclostomata  and 
acraiiia)  tbe  evidence  of  paleontology  entirely  fails  ua  here;  we  must 
rely  alone  upon  the  other  two  records  of  our  family  history,  upon  com- 
'  parative  anatomy  and  ontogeny.  To  be  sure,  tlieir  value  is  here  so 
great  in  many  respectts  that  for  every  expert  and  di^scriminatiug  zoolo- 
gist they  throw  the  clearest  light  upon  inuny  great  features  of  our  older 
phylogeny.  Of  the  greatest  value  are  these  far-reaching  inferences 
which  modern  comparative  ontogeny  has  drawn  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  the  aid  of  the  fundamental  biogenetic  law.  Already  the  older 
embryology  has  made  tilear  the  elements  of  vertebrate  development  by 
tbe  thorough  work  of  Baer  and  of  Bischoff,  of  Remak  and  Kiilliker. 
Then,  in  1866,  came  the  important  discoveries  of  Kowalevsky,  which 
confirmed  the  suspicion  of  Goodair  and  pointed  to  the  close  relation- 
ship of  vertebrates  and  tnuicates;  the  comparative  anatomy  of  Amphi- 
oxus  and  of  the  ascidiaus  has  since  that  time  been  the  constant  starting 
point  for  all  further  investigations  concerning  our  invertebrate  prede- 
cessors. 

Five  years  investigation  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
chalk-sponges  (Wil-ISTJ)  had  led  me  at  that  time  to  a  reform  of  the 
theory  of  the  germinal  layers  and  to  advance  the  ga^^truia  theory.  It 
first  appeared  in  1872  in  my  monograph  on  the  chalk-sponges  or  CalH- 
npongid<F.  These  views  obtained  tbe  most  earnest  support  and  the  most 
fmitfnl  development  by  the  excellent  comparative  researches  of  many 
other  embryologists,  especially  those  of  E.  Kay-Laukester  and  Francis 
Balfour,aswella8tlioseof  the  brothers  Oscar  and  Richard  Ilertwtg.  I 
had  already  then  concluded  from  these  comparative  reaearches  that  the 
first  step  of  development  in  all  Metazoa,  or  tissue-building  animals,  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  we  may  from  this  obtivin  deflnito  insight 
into  the  common  origin  and  the  older  ancestral  series  of  the  same.    The 
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unicellular  ovum  repeats  the  nnicellnlar  coiiditioo  of  our  protozoan 
aucestoi'H.  The  blaatiila  germ  form  corresponds  to  a  Volvox  or  Mago- 
gphrra,  a  similar  ancestral  form;  the  Gastrula  ia  the  inherited  repeti- 
tion of  the  Vantraa,  the  common  stem  form  of  the  entire  beriee  of 
Metazoa.  All  these  typical  niiceetral  forms  man  shares  with  all  the 
otlter  Metazoa,  that  is  to  say  with  all  other  animals  except  the  anicellu- 
lar  Protozoa.  Every  man,  without  exception,  begins  liis  individual 
existence  in  the  form  of  a,  spherical  egg  cell,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  a  very  small  dot,  and  the  special  characters  of  this  egg-cell  are 
exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  all  other  mammals. 

The  most  obscure  portion  of  the  genealogical  history  of  man  is  that 
part  which  lies  between  Gaxtri^a  and  Amphioxua.  Amphioxus  itself, 
that  famops  luiKrelct,  or  lancet  animal,  whose  fundamental  significance 
had  already  been  recognized  by  its  first  exact  deserilier,  the  great 
Johannes  Miiller,  is  the  most  iirecious  document  ol  vertebrate  phylogeny. 
We  should  not  indeed  (-^nsidor  it  as  a  stem  ancestor  to  vertebrates,  but 
rather  as  a  near  relation  to  such,  and  as  a  unique  living  relic  of  the 
class  of  acrania.  Had  the  amphioxus  accidentally  perished,  like  so 
many  other  links  in  our  ancestral  chain,  we  would  hardly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  any  satisfactory  insight  into  the  older  steps  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  vertebrates.  Above  amphioxas  stand  its  near  relations,  ' 
the  CgeloHtomata  or  round-months.  These  are  the  oldest  Craniota  or 
skulled  animals,  the  first  vertebrates  that  succeeded  in  obtaiuing  a 
skull  and  brain.  These  Cyctostomata  (among  whom  the  well-known 
lamprey,  I'etromyzon,  belongs)  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  presiluriaa 
forernnuersof  fishes.  Below  amphioxus  we  find  that  the  agreeiuent 
between  the  ontogeny  of  amphioxus  and  the  ascidians  points  to  an 
unknown  older  group  of  chorda  animals,  the  Prochordonia,  from  which 
have  develope<l  on  the  one  hand  the  tunicates,  on  the  other  the  verte- 
brates. We  may  derive  these  prochordonia,  or  primitive  chorda  animals, 
from  the  Frontonin,  a  twig  of  the  Vermalia,  or  true  worinH,  The  iso- 
lated tiatanoglossiis  and  the  old  Xemertina  are  probably  closely  related 
to  these.  There  certainly  existed,  in  the  Cambrian  and  Lanrentiao 
perio<l8,  between  these  worms  and  the  stem  group  of  the  Oastraades,  a 
long  series  of  intermediate  forms,  and  we  suppose  that  the  older  itota- 
toria  and  Tiirbellaria  belonged  in  this  series.  But  we  can  not  at  this 
time  form  any  well-grounded  hypothesis  on  this  point,  and  there  is 
indeed  here  a  wide  empty  space  in  our  genealogical  hisiory. 

Bnt  contrasted  with  these  and  other  obscure  portions  of  our  family 
history  stand  out  clearly  and  significantly  the  conclusions  which  the 
rich  results  of  comparative  anatomy,  ontogeny,  and  palitontology  have 
given  in  the  investigation  of  the  vertebrate  stock,  and  especially  of  that 
of  its  highest  class  of  mammals.  All  reliable  recent  researches  have 
here  unanimously  confirmed  the  proposition  which  Lamarck,  Darwin, 
an<l  Huxley  declared  to  be  the  most  important  result  of  the  theory  of 
evolution — the  jtropositiou  that  the  immediate  placental  ancestors  of 
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man  were  a  series  of  tertiary  primates,  and  the  next  nearest  were  the 
anthropoid  apes,  the  iiiithropomorplioiis  catairhines.  The  careful  criti- 
cal comparisons  which  the  two  zoologists,  Panl  and  Fritz  Sarasiti,  have 
accomplished  in  their  line  work.  Researches  in  Ceylon  (1893)  shows 
tiiat  the  Veddahs  of  to-day,  the  dwarfish  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  approach 
nearest  to  the  anthroi)i)id  apes  in  the  primitive  relations  of  their  bodily 
structure,  and  that  amonj;  the  latter  the  chimpanzee  on  the  one  side 
and  the  gorilla  on  the  other  stand  nearest  to  man.  The  gibbon  again, 
aa  a  lower  and  less  specialiiced  form,  shows  the  closest  agreement  with 
thecommonmiocene  ancestors  of  all  the  Anthropomorpha.  This  direct 
family  relationship  is  much  clearer  and  easier  to  settle  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal.  Far  more  obscure  and  enigmatical  is,  for  example,  that 
of  the  elephants,  the  sirenia,  the  cetacea,  the  edentates  (armadillos  and 
pangolins)  in  both  hemispheres.  Not  only  in  his  pentadactylate  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  in  other  anatomical  features  does  man  show  the  charac- 
teristic inherited  features  of  bis  stock  more  clearly  than  many  other 
mammals,  as,  for  example,  ungulates,  cetace^ia,  and  bats. 

The  immeasurable  significance  which  this  secure  knowledge  of  the 
primate  origin  of  man  possesses  for  the  entire  range  of  human  science 
lies  clear  before  the  eyes  of  every  unpr^udieed  and  logical  thinker. 
No  one  among  the  philosophers  has  more  thoroughly  based  bis  authori- 
tative influence  upon  a  contemplation  of  the  entire  nniverse  than  has 
the  great  P^nglisb  thinker  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  the  few  learned  men 
of  the  present  day  who  unites  the  most  profound  scientific  training 
with  the  deepest  philosophical  speculation.  Spencer  belongs  ti  those 
older  nature  philosophers  who  already  before  l>arwiu  recognized  in  the 
monistic  theory  of  evolution  the  magic  key  which  would  unlock  the 
riddle  of  the  world.  He  belongs  also  to  those  evolutionists  who  justly 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  progressive  inheritance,  upon  the  "  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters.''  Like  myself,  Spencer  has,  from  the 
beginning,  fought  in  the  most  resolute  manner  the  germ-plasm  theory 
of  WeisQ-HUn,  which  denies  the  most  important  factor  in  the  theory  of 
descent  and  wishes  to  explain  the  same  chiefly  through  the  omnipotence 
of  natural  selection. 

In  England  the  theory  of  Weismann  has  been  received  with  much 
approval,  and  is  also  known  as  neo-Uarwinism.  in  opposition  to  older 
views  which  are  known  as  neo-Lamarekism.  This  designation  is 
entirely  incorrect,  for  Charles  Darwin  was  jnat  as  firmly  convinced  of 
the  fundamental  significance  of  progressive  inheritance  as  was  his  great 
predecessor  Jean  Lamarck  and  as  is  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  had  three  times  the  pleasare  of  visiting  Darwin  at  Down,  and  each 
time  we  discussed  this  important  question  npon  which  we  completely 
agreed.  I  share  the  conviction  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  progressive 
inheritance  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  monistic  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  one  of  its  most  important  elements.  To  deny  it,  as  Weismann 
does,  is  to  fly  to  mysticism,  and  it  is  better  to  accept  the  mysterious 
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creationa  of  separate  apecies.  Tbe  geueeia  of  mau  all'ords  iuuuinerable 
illustrations  of  it. 

When  we  reganl  the  HcieDco  of  the  getieaia  of  man  from  the  most 
general  point  of  view,  and  bring  together  all  the  empirical  argameiits 
for  it,  then  we  may  say  to-day  with  perfect  justice  that  the  descent  of 
mau  trom  an  extinct  tertiary  primate  chain  ia  no  longer  a  vague 
hypothesis,  hut  an  histtirical  fact.  Nntui'ally  thi.i  fact  can  not  be  exactly 
demonstrated:  we  can  Dot  point  out  the  innumerable  physical  and 
chemical  processes  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  million  years  have 
gradually  led  up  from  the  simplest  niouer  and  the  unicellular  egg-forna 
to  the  gorilla  and  tt)  man.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  other 
historical  facts.  We  all  believe  that  Linnn^ns  and  Laplace,  Newton, 
and  Luther,  Malpighi  and  Aristotle  once  lived,  although  this  can  notbe 
exactly  demonstrated  in  the  -sense  of  modem  physical  science.  We 
flrmly  believe  in  theexiatenceof  these  and  of  many  other  heroic  minds 
because  we  know  the  works  they  have  left  behind,  and  becanse  we  see 
the  powerful  influence  they  have  had  upon  the  history  of  civilization. 
But  these  indirect  arguments  have  no  more  conclusive  force  than  those 
which  we  have  pat  forward  for  the  vertebrate  history  of  mau. 

Of  many  Mesozoic  animals  of  the  Jurassic  period  we  know  bat  a  single 
bone,  the  under  Jitw,  and  Huxley  has  very  finely  explained  the  cause  of 
this  strange  phenomenon.  We  all  consider  it  settled  that  these  auimals 
had  also  upper  Jaws  as  well  aaothor  bones,  although  we  can  not  certainly 
demonstrate  it.  Yet  the  "  exact  school , "  which  considers  the  evolution 
of  species  aa  anundemonstratedhyiwthesis,  must  regard  the  lower  Jaw 
as  the  only  boue  in  the  body  of  these  remarkable  aiumals. 

Lotus  now  in  couclustoo  take  a  hasty  glance  into  the  immediate 
future.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  science  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  only  accept  our  doctrine  of  development,  but  will  cele- 
brateitastheninatsignigcantintellectualachievement  of  ourtime,for 
the  illuminating  beams  of  this  sun  have  scattered  the  heavy  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  hitherto  shrouded  in  impeuetrablo 
darkneas  the  most  important  of  all  scientific  problems,  that  of  the 
origin  of  man,  of  his  true  essence,  and  of  his  place  in  nature.  The 
iucalcnlable  influence  of  the  science  of  tbe  development  of  man  upon 
all  other  branches  of  science,  and  especially  upon  culture,  will  bear  the 
most  blessed  fruits.  The  great  work  which  was  in  our  century  begun 
by  Lamarck  and  flnished  by  Darwin  will  for  all  time  remain  oneof  the 
most  sigoiflcant  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  monistic 
philosophy  which  we  found  upon  ita  theory  of  evolution  will  not  only 
powerfully  further  the  perception  of  the  truths  of  nature,  but  also  their 
practical  worth  in  the  service  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Tins 
moidsni  is,  however,  based  upou  theempirical  data  furnished  by  modern 
phylogenetic  zoology. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  OltlENTATION  AMONU  ANIMALS.' 


By  Capt.  O.  Reynaub. 


It  Tould  seem  that  vild  animals  are  devoted  to  a  wandering  life,  and 
yet  a  carefal  observation  of  their  habits  shows  that  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  plains,  and  the  air  are  quite  equitably  divided  amoDg  them, 
na  separate  districts.  Each  one  of  them  lives  within  a  domain  whose 
resources  he  uses  to  the  best  advantage,  imd  where,  fearing  the  com- 
petition of  hia  kind,  be  permits  only  a  limited  number  of  them  to  range. 
Thus  among  animals  property  is  communal. 

The  extent  of  the  domain  varies,  moreover,  with  the  resources  which 
it  presents,  the  protection  which  it  offers  against  every  kindof  danjfer, 
and  especially  according  to  the  animal's  power  of  locomotion. 

This  division  of  domain  is  in  some  measure  a  necessity  of  existence. 
Every  animal  that,  by  reason  of  defective  instinct  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, attempts  to  e6ca])e  from  it  is  quickly  exterminated  by  natural 
selection;  driven  off  by  bis  comrades  with  whom  he  strives  for  daily 
food,  wandering  haphazard  in  an  unknown  territory  full  of  snares,  he 
becomes  an  easy  prey  for  the  enemies  of  his  species. 

The  instinct  of  orientation,  which  guides  an  animal  back  to  his  home, 
and  consequently  his  habits,  his  food,  his  protection  against  danger, 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  his  life.  To  it  he  owes  his  iudividnality,  the 
memory  which  attaches  him  to  the  past,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
satisfaction  of  his  needs  in  the  present. 

We  propose  to  study  the  mechanism  of  this  orientation  iimong  ani- 
mals. As  the  priucipDl  object  of  our  study,  we  have  chosen  the  carrier 
pigeon.  A  great  number  of  facts  observed  by  na  for  the  first  time  have 
been  grouped  and  classified.  We  have  deduced,  if  not  the  law  that 
controls,  at  least  a  theory  th:it  accounts  for  them.  This  theory  we  will 
now  explain.  All  of  its  propositions  are  founded  U|ion  facts  rigorously 
and  scrupulously  established  or  ou  experiments  easy  to  reproduce. 

L 

Just  as  occurreuces  seemingly  casual,  such  as  tlie  distribution  of  bul- 
lets in  a  target,  are  subject  to  laws  of  wliich  science  has  given  us  the 


'  TriinBUtrd  from  the  Revue  iIbb  Doux  Monileo,  V..1.  CXLVl,  pp.  3KO-402. 
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secret,  so  in  tbe  capricioas  flight  of  a  bird  or  the  wandering:  coarae  of  a 
wild  animal  cliance  has,  as  we  believe,  no  part. 

The  motive  which  determines  the  actions  of  tbe  nnimal  is  the  iiistiuct 
of  preservation  of  the  individaal  and  of  tbe  speciea.  Tbe  animal  i» 
capable  of  a  spontaneous  activity  when  he  is  ronsed  by  necessity ;  it  is 
very  seldom  that  he  i^erforms  an  act  that  has  no  iinmeiliately  Qsefiil 
end.  Initiative'  ia  not  within  his  power,  and  when,  in  ants  or  be«s,  we 
think  we  have  observed  forethought  for  the  future,  we  soon  see  that 
this  supposed  provision  is  nothing  more  than  obedience  to  the  momen- 
tary call  of  instinct;  the  animal  accomplishes  an  action  without  fore- 
seeing the  result. 

The  search  for  food  and  sleep  are  the  two  poles  between  which  the 
existence  of  an  animal  constantly  gravitates.  If,  to  utilise  the  resources 
of  his  domain,  he  is  obliged  to  vary  his  coarse  daily,  the  periodic  need 
for  rest  yet  brings  him  back  to  the  same  quarters.  The  lack  of  initi- 
ative leads  bim  to  always  follow  the  same  road  to  return  to  the  same 
point.  This  is  why  the  animal  on  bis  domain  makes  a  number  of  trails 
which  are  interwoven  in  every  direction ;  he  acquires  in  this  way  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  the  locality;  in  the  region  where  every  little 
irregularity  is  familiar  to  him  he  is  ready  to  move  in  every  direction- 
Necessity  may  force  the  inhabitant  of  one  region  to  overstep  its  limits, 
in  time  of  drought  or  famine,  for  example.  Then  ho  makes  a  rapid 
incursion  into  the  neighboring  territory,  delays  not  a  moment,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  quenched  his  thirst  or  appeased  hi:j  hunger  returns  in 
all  haste  to  his  home.  In  this  second  region,  seldom  fully  explored, 
tbe  animal  knows  but  a  limited  namber  of  trails,  usually  straight  ones. 
If  he  is  surprised  there  by  a  danger  of  any  kind,  be  is  much  more 
exiwsed  than  in  his  own  territory. 

One  example  will  show  plainly  the  essential  dill'erence  existing 
between  these  two  zones.  When  a  stag  ia  attacked  in  bis  own  domain 
by  hunters,  be  begins  by  doubling,  makes  a  thousand  tarns,  and  for  a 
time  throws  his  adversaries  ofi' the  tra<;k.  Soou  again  discovered,  be 
aets  out  anew;  pursued  from  shelter  to  shelter  he  finally  "gets  away" 
and  plunges  into  the  second  zone,  where  the  trails  are  straigiit.  The 
chase  then  changes  its  character,  and  takes  on  a  rapid  pace  which  it 
did  not  have  in  its  first  phase. 

The  stag  soon  reaches  the  limits  of  tbe  known  territory  and  tries  to 
return  on  his  tracks  and  regain  his  own  domain.  Constantly  driven 
back,  pressed  closely  by  the  dogs,  be  again  sets  out,  ci-osses  tbe  second 
zone,  and  then,  entering  the  unknown  territory,  he  is  "olt,"  runniug 
straight  forward  until  he  falls. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  bow  a  .stag  acts  who  has  beeu  carried  some 
distance  in  a  cage  and  then  set  at  liberty  before  a  bunting  party  to  be 
chased.    The  animal,  cast  on  an  nnknown  ground,  does  not  Iry  to 

]■.'  do.-s 
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double,  but  spriot^B  before  the  <iog8  and  is  ofT  immediately.  The  chaae 
preseDtsnoneof  tbeevolutious  which  we  described  above;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  race  between  the  herbivoroas  animal,  who  has  on  his  side  speed, 
and  the  carnivorous  onimal,  who  has  endurance.  From  the  condition  of 
the  animal  and  the  speed  of  the  hunting  ]iarty  one  can  determine  before- 
hand the  duration  of  the  chase.  We  will  not  dwell  louger  on  these 
facts  »io  well  known  to  hunters.  It  is,  in  fact,  sufBcient  to  go  through 
a  wood  in  Sologne,  or  io  any  other  ronntry  abounding  iu  game,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  ground  is  traverseil  iu  every  direction  by  trails 
which  do  not  escape  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  poacher. 

Birds  also  follow  through  the  air  roads  invisible  to  our  eyes,  but 
which  can  be  revealed  by  observation.  The  bird,  like  the  <[ua(Iruped, 
contracts  the  habitof  always  returning  to  the  same' point  by  the  same 
route.  We  have  watched  for  some  timeagroupof  pigeons  that  returned 
every  day  to  the  fields  at  the  same  time.  In  going,  as  in  coming,  they 
npdeviatingly  followed  a  line  which  we  had  marked  out  on  the  neigh- 
boring ground.  We  have  observed  the  same  regularity  of  route  in  the 
coming  and  going  of  two  birds  of  prey. 

The  peasants  know  very  exactly  the  points  which  mark  the  course  of 
the  migrations  of  birds,  and  turn  this  knowledge  to  account  by  hall^ 
iog  during  certain  seasons. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  on  fishes  iu  the  sea  as  woll  as 
in  rivers,  and  the  very  exact  information  obtained  is  put  to  a  daily  use 
by  fishermen. 

We  will  not  jnit  further  stress  on  an  array  of  facts  long  mtce  observed 
and. known.  We  will  htnit  ourselves  to  deducing  from  them  n  primary 
conclusion.  In  the  air,  on  land,  or  in  the  waterall  animals  follow  routes 
definitely  determined ;  their  movements  seem,  therefore,  to  be  subject  to 
other  laws  than  those  of  caprice  or  chance. 

II. 

The  actions  of  animals  are  all  dictated  by  a  single  law,  which  each 
one  of  them  obeys  in  a  different  way.  The  animal  is  controlled  by  his 
environment.  If  he  finds  around  his  home  an  abundance  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  be  moves  about  but  little  and  his  existence  is  passed  in  a 
very  restricted  domain.  In  the  opposite  case  he  lives  a  very  active 
life,  traversing  his  domain  unceasiugly,  extending  its  limits  as  far  as 
possible  and  sometimes  going  beyond  them.  Each  animal  is  thus  led. 
to  contract  habits  which  become  peculiar  to  him  and  which  constitute 
his  individuality.  He  obeys  the  call  of  instinct,  but  he  seems  to  have 
the  choice  of  the  means  of  execution,  a  certain  liberty,  while  lie  is  aim- 
I)ly  under  the  intiuence  of  his  surroundings.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  iu  nund  before  fixing  those  general  hiws  to  which  the  movements 
of  the  individuals  of  each  species  are  snbjet^t. 

It  is  a  fa<;t  kimwn  by  ex]teriment  for  some  time  that  an  animal  mov- 
ing about  in  a  territory  familiar  to  him  is  guide<l  in  finding  his  way  back. 
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to  his  home  by  all  five  seuBen  working  together.  Always,  in  every 
species,  one  of  the  senses  is  more  developed  than  tlie  rest,  and  therefore 
plays  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  act  of  orientation — sight  for  the 
bird,  scent  for  the  dog,  etc. 

If  orientation  within  restricted  limits  is  easily  explained  by  the  com- 
bined play  of  the  live  seases,  it  is  not  so  as  regards  orientation  in  an 
unknown  and  distant  territory.  I^et  uscitean  example:  Id  order  to  lose 
a  cat  you  put  him  in  a  bag  and  carry  him  by  railroad  a  distance  of  80 
kilometers.  Set  at  liberty  he  returns  to  bin  home.  Though  his  sight 
and  his  local  knowledge  guided  him  constantly  back  to  his  home  after 
his  daily  wanderlugs,  he  yet  will  not  know  how  to  make  the  same  use 
of  them  on  this  occasion.  His  sight,  were  it  excellent,  could  not  be  a 
great  help  to  him,  as  the  slightest  obstacle,  the  most  insignificant  rise 
in  the  ground,  would  be  sufticient  to  hide  the  familiar  landscape.  Is  it, 
then,  his  sense  of  smell  that  guides  himf  In  this  case  precautions  seem 
to  have  been  carefully  taken  to  put  this  sense  at  fault.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, remains — we  are  going  to  try  to  explain  it — the  cat  has  easily 
returned  to  his  home. 

f^t  us  take  another  example:  The  i>igeon  fanciers  of  Brussels  every 
year  let  loose  pigeons  at  Bordeaux.  In  preparation  for  this  they  make 
tliree  suecessiv©  releases,  at  increasing  distances,  between  Brussels  and 
Orleans,  consequently  towards  Bordeaux,  then  after  tlte  release  effected 
at  Orleans,  without  further  preparation,  the  pigeons  are  set  at  liberty 
at  Bordeaux  and  they  return  to  Brussels.  Can  we  attribute  their  return 
to  a  memory  of  the  locality,  to  a  piercing  vision  I  Let  as  admit  that  in 
the  three  preparatory  flights  the  pigeons  may  have  remarked  certain 
prominent  landmarks  between  Brussels  and  Orleans.  At  the  time  when 
they  were  let  loose  at  Bordeaux,  the  elevation  of  the  laud,  the  rotuudity 
of  the  earth,  set  limits  to  their  vision,  however  piercing  it  might  be. 
To  see  Orleans  from  Bordeaux  the  pigeon  would  have  to  rise  several 
kilometers  above  the  earth,  which  would  be  physically  impossible.' 

Ijet  us  cite  another  case:  Some  pigeons  belongingtoa  pigeon  fancier 
in  Orleans  had  traveled  in  thedirection  of  Ileims.  ^otne  one  conceived 
the  idea  of  releasing  them  500  kilometers  out  to  sea  beyond  Nantes, 
without  any  preparation,  and  they  almost  all  returned.  In  this 
example,  as  in  those  preceding,  the  return  can  not  be  explained  by  the 
working  of  anyone  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
acknowledge  the  intervention  of  a  distinct  organ  serving  for  orientatioa 
from  a  distance.  Since  the  fum^tiou  exists,  we  are  not  illogical  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is,  corresponding  to  that  function,  an  organ  which  we 
will  call  the  sense  of  direction. 

We  therefore  atlmit  that  orientation  nejir  at  h^ind  is  easily  explained 
as  the  use  of  the  five  senses,  and  that  orientation  from  a  distance  rests 
solely  on  the  working  of  a  sixth  sense. 

'  Pigeons  rnrely  lly  at  moir  t.liiiii  :«Xi  iiinturs  aliovn  the  ^'roLiiiii.  Sft  atlilicrty  from 
]i  >K>]|cHin  more  thnii  2,f)IVi  imhIpi'h  ]ii):li.  Ilx'y  <loH<^fiiii]  witli  ;>  <\iy.r.y  rnpidit.v,  letting 
tlieiiiBi-lvds  fiitl.  mid  not  ri-smiiiiit;  their  lli^ht  iliitit  iiour  tlie  eitrth. 
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It  has  been  objected  thiit  orientation  from  a  distauce  or  near  at  hand 
is  always  the  same  act,  and  that  it  is  illogical,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  to  see  the  same  functions  carried  ou  by  two  dis- 
tinct ortraiis.  Bat  this  objetttion  is  not  well  taken.  It  is  qnite  frequent 
tAsee  in  nature  the  same  function  accomplished  by  very  different  orffans. 

The  Htrawberry,  for  instance,  is  reproduced  by  means  of  the  seeds 
formed  by  the  foundation  of  the  liower.  It  is  also  reproduced  by  means 
of  runners  that  grow  out  tvova  the  plant,  take  root  in  their  turn  and 
abandoEi  the  fragile  thread  that  holds  them  to  the  mother  plant.'  Close 
observation  will  enable  ns  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  same  sort.  The 
hypothesis  that  a  special  sense  comes  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  ftve 
original  senses,  whose  range  is  limited,  has  in  it  nothing  illogical. 

III. 

'  We  will  now  study  a  number  of  interesting  cases,  seeking  to  deduce 
from  them  the  mechanism  of  orientation  from  a  distance. 

First.  During  a  hunt  with  greyhounds  that  took  pla<'«  in  the  forest 
of  Orleans,  a  stag,  not  the  animal  hunted,  was  followed  by  some  dogs; 
cornered  in  an  angle  of  the  forest  he  "went  away;"  the  master  of  the 
hunt,  seeing  the  mistake  made,  recalled  his  dogs  and  set  them  on  the 
right  track.  But  a  poacher  who  ha<l  seen  the  stag  leave  the  forest 
DOted  exactly  the  place  where  he  passed  out  and  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
feeling  certain  that  the  animal  when  he  no  longer  thought  himself 
threatened  would  return,  hy  the  next  morning  at  the  latest,  and  over 
exactly  the  same  path  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit.  The  result 
proved  him  right.  The  poacher  had  made  use  of  the  fa<:t  well  known  to 
the  charcoal  burners  who  live  iu  the  forest  of  Orleans.  The  stags  and 
roebuck,  finding  almost  everything  they  need  for  food  in  the  forest, 
almost  never  leave  it.  When  for  any  reason  whatever  they  go  out  into 
the  adjoining  land  they  follow  in  return  the  same  roa^l  they  used  iu 
going. 

The  art  of  setting  snares  is  founded  on  this  observation.  The  snare 
prepared  in  the  woods  at  a  point  presumably  on  the  track  of  an  animal, 
or  even  e^cactly  at  the  s|i<>t  where  the  animal  has  passed,  does  not 
necessarily  entrap  him.  He  wanders  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
his  domain,  often  leaving  one  track  to  try  new  ones;  while  an  animal 
which  hiiH  veutured  into  strange  territory  will  surely  return  shortly  and 
pass  at  the  same  point  at  which  he  went  out.  If  the  snare  be  set  at  a 
point  where  hia  departure  was  observed  he  will  sutely  be  taken. 

Second.  The  horse  which  passes  twenty-two  or  twenty  hours  every 
day  in  the  stable  in  semi- obscurity,  his  nose  against  the  wall,  can  not 
beendowed  with  much  instinct.  All  voluntary  action  is  forbidden  him, 
since  he  can  only  act  in  obedience  to  his  master.  His  instinct  is,  if  not 
atrophied,  at  least  exceedingly  dindnished. 

The  stable  is  a  i>ermanentcenter  of  attraction  to  the  horse,  who  linda 

'The  ]iliu]t-luuiii!  has  itl.tu  Huvtsriil  methoilii  ol' reprodactiun. 
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there  food  Mul  rest.  ^VheIl  set  at  liberty  lie  AiuIk  bis  way  back  to  it 
with  tbi'  ciiMstaucy  of  tlie  maguetic  needle  turning  to  tbe  pole. 

Tbe  horse  known  perfectly  the  road  back  to  his  borne.  If  in  tbe 
course  of  a  drive  tbe  reins  are  let  to  fall  loose  on  bis  neck  he  will  take 
tbis  o)iportunity  of  returning  to  bis  stable.  With  the  help  of  an  excel- 
lent memory  lie  knows  tbe  compai-ative  length  of  the  roads  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  chooses  without  hesitation  the  shortest. 

Suppose  that  tbe  same  horse  is  taken  into  a  country  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  After  a  stay  of  some  hours  in  a  stable  he  develops  the  same 
attachment  for  his  new  borne  which  be  showed  for  the  former.  If  in 
the  first  drive  he  is  left  to  his  instinct  to  And  his  way  back  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  be  will  follow  the  same  road,  reverBed,  by  which  he 
came,  even  if  it  is  not  tbe  shortest. 

Third.  The  carrier  pigeon  when  set  loose  within  a  short  radius  of  its 
home  will  return  to  its  cote  by  the  shortest  way.  If  it  ia  set  at  liberty 
some  bHUdred.s  of  miles  from  its  home  it  follows  ia  its  retnrn  very 
exactly  tbe  line  of  the  railroa<I  by  which  it  came.  We  need  no  farther 
proof  of  this  than  tbe  following  fact. 

In  the  season  of  tbe  conventions  of  pigeon  fanciers  the  inhabitants 
of  Hajiaume  remarked  tbe  dight  every  Sunday  of  numerous  bauds  of 
pigeons  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  north  of  Prance,  or  in  Belgium. 
We  can  not  claim  that  Bapaume  is  exactly  on'  the  straight  line  that 
connects  the  different  points  from  which  tbe  pigeons  were  let  loose  to 
their  dovecotes  scattered  throughout  the  region  of  the  north,  from 
Dnnkerque  to  Mi^zieres.  It  was  not  merely  choice  that  thousands  of 
pigeons  should  pass  every  Sunday  over  the  little  city.  Hapaume  is 
only  an  insignificant  point  in  the  very  extended  zone  which  separates 
Belgium  from  tbe  center  of  France.  Moreover,  from  similar  observa- 
tions made  at  Amiens,  at  Arras,  and  all  along  the  line  of  the  route  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  it  was  proven  that  the  pigeons  retraced  in  a  (»ntrary 
direction  the  road  by  which  they  bad  been  taken  to  the  place  of 
release. 

We  might  cite  any  number  of  observations  of  the  same  sort.  For 
example,  the  employees  of  the  Orleans  railway  have  often  told  us  of  the 
passage  to  Arthenay,  to  l^tampes,  or  to  Juvisy  of  Belgiau  pigeons 
released  at  Poitiers,  Angoulcnie,  and  Bordeaux. 

We  have  deduced  from  these  facts  the  following  hypothesis,  which 
we  will  call  the  "  law  of  retracemeut."  The  instinct  of  orientation  from 
a  distance  in  a  faculty  which  all  animals  possess  in  diflerent  degrees, of 
retracing  a  route  over  which  they  have  once  passed. 

IV. 

In  the  study  of  mathematics  the  method  is  often  employed  of  cod- 
eiilering  a  proposition  as  denmnstrated,  then  stating  it  in  the  form  of  a 
problem  and  studying  out  the  consei|neuces.  We  will  use  this  method 
here.     Le'u  us  admit  that  the  hyiKitUetical  law  stated  above  has  been 
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siitticieiitly  proven  aud  let  as  make  use  of  it  Ut  explain  certuiu  facts, 
inesplicable  by  any  other  means.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  present 
at  a  release  of  pigeons.  Many  hundreds  of  birds  comiug  from  cotes  in 
the  same  region  are  set  at  liberty  at  the  same  time.  They  set  out 
together,  separate  to  travel  Iji  two  or  three  groups.  Then  as  soou  aa 
they  reach  the  horizon  to  which  they  are  acoustouted  each  dies  straight 
to  its  own  home. 

A  certain  number  of  pigeons  do  not  return,  others  come  in  on  the 
following  days.  The  owner  merely  registers  the  losses  and  notes  the 
tardy  ones  without  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  thefailnre  in  instinct. 
In  truth,  how  cau  we  ask  for  the  secret  of  a  bird  which,  with  one  stroke 
of  its  viug  disappears  from  our  view.  Its  instinct  is  at  fault;  the  bird 
must  then  wander  at  will,  counting  on  chance  to  find  its  way  home. 

We  can  not  agree  to  this  proposition  for  the  following  reasons;  The 
bird  that  has  gone  astray  through  a  defect  of  instinct  is  still,  neverthe- 
less, not  beyond  the  control  of  that  general  law  of  self-preservation 
which  guides  all  its  actions.  On  the  contrary,  it  feels  strongly  the  call 
of  instinct  which  incites  it  to  return  to  its  own  cote.  It  sees  clearly 
the  end,  but  the  means  of  attainiog  it  are  for  the  moment  at  fault.  It 
displays  then  all  the  voluntary  activity  of  which  it  is  capable,  trying 
path  after  path  successively.  The  law  of  retracement  will  permitus  to 
follow  it  in  its  wandering  course  and  to  retrace  its  journey.  When  we 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  the  lost  pigeon  we  shall  realize  again  that 
chance  plays  a  very  small  port  in  the  decisions  of  animals. 

In  1896  we  were  present  at  tMeans  when  a  number  of  pigeons  from 
the  cotes  at  Mons  and  Charleroi  were  released.  The  two  bands  of  pig- 
eons having  by  chance  been  set  free  at  the  same  time,  at  two  different 
points  in  the  freight  station,  Joined  each  other  in  the  air  and  formed  at 
their  depiirtare  a  single  group.  The  weather  was  extremely  unfavor- 
able. Fog,  raiu,  and  contrary  wind  contributed  to  delay  the  return  of 
the  winged  voyagers.  One  first  mistake  in  instinct,  easy  to  exjilain, 
was  made  at  the  outset.  Two  pigeons  from  Mons  were  taken  iu  at 
Charleroi  and  three  from  Charleroi  were  received  at  )lons.  Besides 
about  forty  pigeons  did  not  return  home  on  the  evening  of  their  release. 
They  had,  however,  left  Orleans  together.  The  birds  which  tirstreturned 
had  pointed  oat  to  their  companions  the  proper  road  and  some  of  the 
latter  bad  followed  their  guides  blindly,  even  so  far  as  to  enter  strange 
cotes. 

Bat  in  Orleans  an  observer  remarked  that  between  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  7  iu  the  evening  about  thirty  pigeons  flew  up  and  rested 
on  the  roof  of  the  station.  When  night  came  we  succeeded  iu  captur- 
ing nine;  ftvu  were  from  Charleroi  and  four  from  Mons.  They  were 
again  set  at  liberty.  Tliis  observation  leads  as  to  suppose  that  tbe 
thirty-two  pigeons  that  returned  to  Orleans  had  all  gone  astray  from 
the  group  released  that  morning.  The  next  morning  between  5  and  7 
o'clock  they  all  disappeared  one  after  another  toward  the  north;  about 
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thirty  l»te  returua  were  nutetl  »t  Charleroi  aud  nt  Mods  on  tbe  same 
day.  TLese  goiu^s  and  comiugs  are  all  naturally  explained  by  the  law 
of  retracemeut.  Our  winged  travelers,  although  they  formed  a  single 
baud  al  their  dejiarture  from  Orleans,  doubtless  soon  broke  up  into  sev- 
eral groups;  we  have  already, observed  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  battle  against  rough  weather.  Now  the  carrier  pigeons  are  not  all 
In  this  respect  e(|ually  provided.  The  little  pigeon  of  Li^ge  tlies  with 
extraordinary  swiftness  in  ordinary  weather.  The  full-plamed  pigeons 
of  Antwerp,  endowed  with  considerable  muscular  strength,  while  they 
cannot  vie  with  the  Liege  pigeons  in  ordinary  weather,  can,  however, 
battle  with  a  strong  wind.  It  is  then  quite  natural  that  oor  pigeons  of 
different  powers  starting  out  together  should  divide  op  along  the  route 
according  to  tbeir  comparative  strength.  A  pigeon  from  Mons,  AndiDg 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  birds  seeking  Oharleroi,  follows  them 
to  their  destination;  then,  having  seen  them  scatter  to  their  difl^rent 
homes  he  remains  alone,  lost  ou  the  roofs  of  a  strange  city.  Mons  is 
not  far  distant  from  <!!h»Tleroi'aud  the  lost  one  need  only  rise  into  the 
air  to  see  bis  own  home.  But  he  does  not  do  so,  for  he  has  in  previous 
journeys  beuome  accustomed  to  using  only  the  sense  of  direction  to  Had 
his  way  home  from  a  distance;  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  use  his  sense 
of  sight.  Retracing  the  road  taken  to  reach  Oharleroi,  he  flies  to  the 
point  in  Orleans  where  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  morning.  Tired  by 
the  longjourney  be  has  made  be  rests  for  one  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  gets  his  bearings,  finally  finds  the  reverse  of  the  journey  taken 
two  days  before  by  the  railroad  and  returns  to  Mons.  The  thirty-two 
pigeons  wbo  returned  to  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  their  release  and  the 
next  day  disappeared  had  very  probably  gone  through  an  experience 
similar  to  this. 

The  example  we  have  just  cited  is  certainly  very  interesting.  We 
have  established  our  position  with  facts,  aud,  when  facts  were  lacking, 
with  sim))le  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  goings  and  comings  of 
the  pigeons.  We  have  therefore  in  oar  conclusion,  if  not  certitude,  at 
least  great  probability.  But  we  will  now  give  a  few  cases  more  con- 
clusive than  the  first. 

A  pigeon  belonging  to  a  fancier  in  Orand-Couronne  fell  into  the  gar- 
den of  General  M ,  at  I^vreux.    On  the  same  day  we  bad  to  go  to 

Kouen.  We  took  the  lost  pigeon  with  us  aud  set  htm  free  in  the  station  at 
Grand-Couronne,  near  his  own  cote.    The  pigeon  took  his  bearings  and 

flew  off  to  ^vreux,  to  the  house  of  General  M ,     Again  captured  he 

was  this  time  sent  back  to  his  owner  by  post.  When  released  at  his 
cote  be  bo  longer  tried  to  return  to  fivreux.    The  pigeon,  stopping  to 

rest  a  minute  aud  eat  near  tbe  house  of  General  M ,  did  not  for  an 

instant  think  uf  this  unknown  house  as  a  new  home.  It  meant  for  htm 
only  a  poitit  in  the  journey  previously  made  and  to  be  therefore  the 
point  of  departure  for  his  further  Uight.     After  some  hoars  of  rest  be 
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would  have  left  to  return  agaiu  over  the  aerial  patii  whiuU  liad  brought 
him  to  I^'Vreux.     He  only  thought  of  fludiug  his  lost  cote. 

We  carried  him  to  G^raud-Couronue  and  set  hiin  free  a  few  steps  from 
his  cote.  But  the  sense  of  orieutation  ttom  a  distance,  the  sixth  seuse, 
was  acting  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  five.  The  bird  made 
liis  way  back  agaiu,  pasaetl,  as  if  hypnotized,  in  sight  of  his  home — with- 
out seeing  it,'  and  reached  I^vreux  the  point  in  the  itinerary  which  he 
sought  to  reestablish. 

His  calculation  was  foiled,  when  led  to  the  home  of  his  owner  and  set 
at  liberty  he  then  knew  where  he  was.  The  five  senses,  reawakened 
by  stronger  stimuli,  rose  sttpreme,  and  the  sixth  sense,  having  become 
useless,  refused  to  act. 

There  is  at  Orleans  a  depot  for  pigeons  where  the  birds  are  kept 
indoors.  The  pigeons  which  are  shut  in  here  and  which  come  ftoui  the 
cotes  of  Paris  and  the  north,  live  in  a  semi-obscurity  and  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  passesoutside.  When,  after  a  month  or  two  of  confine- 
ment, they  are  to  be  released,  the  precaution  is  taken  to  carry  them  some 
miles  from  this  transitory  home,  to  which,  moreover,  no  pleasant  mem- 
ory can  attract  them.  We  have  ascertained  that  very  often  the  pigeons 
know  how  to  return  to  this  house  to  which  they  do  not  even  know  the 
appniaches.  They  come  and  rest  on  the  roof,  then  after  a  very  brief 
stay,  take  their  bearings  and  disapjtear  on  the  way  back  to  their  own 
home. 

The  law  of  retracement  enables  us  t^)  explain  the  action.  Taken  to 
the  station  of  Aubrais,  for  instance,  and  released  there,  he  will  retrai:e 
his  way  and  come  to  hover  over  the  depot  which  reprc-ient^  for  him  the 
terininuN  of  the  road  by  which  he  was  brought  to  Orleans.  It  is,  then, 
from  there  that  he  will  depart  to  reverse  that  journey  whose  memory 
has  remained  deeply  graven  oji  his  mind. 

We  might  cite  a  great  many  examples  of  the  same  sort  to  show  that 
a  lost  pigeon  always  returns  to  the  point  where  it  was  released.  To 
convince  ourselves  of  this  it  is  sufhcient  to  glance  at  the  roofs  of  the 
stations  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Bordeanx,  etc., 
where  every  Sunday,  in  good  weather,  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  pigeons  are  set  free.  On  Monday  numbers  of  pigeons,  lost  the 
day  before,  return  here.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  their  first  attempt 
to  return  to  their  homes,  they  will  make  a  second  and  even  a  third 
attempt  to  find  the  right  ro;id. 

When  set  free  the  day  before,  the  pigeon  took  his  (light,  he  flew  as 
fast  as  possible  from  the  ijlace  where  he  was  released,  a  spot  to  which 


'  If  aigbt  is  the  priDoipul  iiieitDs  fur  orieututioii  for  tlie  pigeon,  tUuix!  living  in  tbe 
outes  of  tbo  (iren«lle  i|uarteT  iiiuBt  be  pivrticularlj  favored  since  the  biiililiu-;  of  the 
Eit)*el  tower.  TbU  is  a  promiDent  lanilmark  easily  seen  within  a  radius  [>f  'Mt  kilo- 
uietors  uronnd  Paris.  Hut  upon  iuijuiTy  wt;  tinil  the  perceiiCa);e  of  losseH  Biitl'creil 
dnriiig  tbe  training  season  from  tbe  pigeon  funun  aroiinil  the  Cbamp  <le  Mara  is 
HMictly  tbe  auiue  to-Uu;  as  before  tbe  r  on  struct  ion  of  tbt> 
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apparently  no  memory,  no  interest  attr»cte<l  him.  If  strong  on  the 
wing,  he  covered  400  or  51)0  kilometera,  i>erliupH  more,  in  the  wrong 
direction — perceiving  bin  niiatuke  he  knew,  by  some  mysterious  iustJDCt, 
bow  to  retrace  his  jtath  and  lind  again  the  point  of  his  departure,  the 
spot  of  his  release,  which  he  bad  hardly  noticed  in  the  moroiiig.  The 
combined  work  of  the  five  senses  can  not  explain  suirb  a  retarn. 

A  lost  dog  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way.  When,  having  been 
brought  by  rail  to  a  bnntiiifr  grnand  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  his  way,  he  returns  to  the  place  where  he  last  saw  his  master, 
and  stations  himself  there  to  wait  until  someone  comes  to  And  him ;  or, 
even  farther  retracing  his  way,  he  will  follow  back  again  the  way  by 
which  he  was  brought  and  return  to  his  home. 

Let  us  citeoneof  a  number  of  instances  of  this  aort  which  have  been 
re[)orted  to  us  by  a  trustworthy  witness. 

A  young  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  I) ,  a  proprietor  at  Pont-Audemer, 

was  carried  to  the  station  at  Beaumont- le-lCoger,  and  from  there  to  a 
hunting  ground  situated  between  GoupillitTes  and  Fumechoo.  He  dis- 
api>eiired  during  the  hunt  and  iti  the  evening  returned  to  Pont-Audemer. 
Since  he  was  by  chance  observed  by  certnin  railroiul  employees  and 
gate  keei>ers,  who  saw  him  pass,  it  has  beeu  i>ossibIe  to  trace  the  road 
which  he  took.  The  dog  retarned  first  to  the  statioh  at  Beaumont-lo- 
Itoger,  and  then  walked  along  the  railroad  to  Pont-Audemer,  passing 
Serquigny.  To  reach  the  station  be  had  to  walk  away  from  home;  he 
then  walked  along  a  road  which  made  a  considerable  detour,  several 
times  ci'ossing  the  Kille,  while  from  Funiecbou  he  could  have  reached 
Pont-Audemer  directly  by  a  much  shorter  route.' 

The  migrations  of  birds  have  been  the  subject  of  observations  too 
well  known  for  us  to  relate  them.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  explaining, 
with  the  aid  of  our  theory,  facts  which  hitve  long  been  known. 

The  migratory  bird  is  subject,  like  those  of  its  kind  that  remain 
always  in  the  same  region,  to  the  law  of  the  domain.  Only  it  has  two 
domains,  a  summer  and  a  winter  one.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
same  swullows  come  every  yeiir  to  occupy  the  same  nest,  and  the  same 
region.  The  same  observation  has  been  ma4le  upon  storks  and  u|iOii 
many  other  birds. 

When  the  time  for  departure  in  come,  birds  of  the  same  si>ecies, 
inhabiting  the  same  region,  come  together  for  the  journey.  Those  that 
have  already  made  the  voya'ge  take  the  lead  and  retrace  the  path  by 
which  they  came.  The  younger  birds,  boru  since  the  last  journey,  con- 
fine themselves  to  tbllowiug  their  elders,  and  when,  some  months  later, 
it  becomes  time  to  return,  these  are  able  in  their  turn  to  follow  in  a 
reverse  direction  the  Journey  previously  made. 

When  the  migratory  bird,  born  in  our  country,  wiio  baa  never  made 

'  When,  ou  lUilTket  ilay,  pougaDta  lose  tli«  dog  which  they  have  brought  with  them 
to  the  city,  to  «eak  him  thuy  go  to  the  dill'erent  places  whet*  their  wagon  has 
Btupped  and  alwaya  fiad  him  again.  ,~.  , 
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»  Joartiuy,  is  for  any  roasoD  uot  pretteiit  at  the  departure  af  bin  com- 
pauioa»,  he  does  not  go  away.  This  i«  why  woodcock»,  wounded,  and 
cotisequeittly  miflt  to  aiidertalce  a  long  journey,  resign  themselves  to 
reniiUiiiiig  in  oar  country  another  year.  The  same  thing  has  beeu 
noticed  of  plovers,  of  curlews,  of  storks,  and  of  swallows  hold  in  cap- 
tivity at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  thoir  companions.  Some  of  these 
hirds  endure  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter  cliinat«;  others,  especially 
the  HwallowK,  succumb  to  them. 

Tims,  then,  it  is  by  means  of  a  sort  of  tradition  that  the  migratory 
birds  transmit  to  each  other  from  generation  to  generation  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  airy  paths  they  follow.  These  paths  once  laid  out  are 
unchangeable. 

The  path  of  the  quail  that  come  to  Provence  from  Africa,  or  of  the 
woodcocks  tliat  alight  in  Jersey,  is  well  known  to  the  peasants,  who 
capture  them  l>y  thousands.  To  baffle  their  enemies  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  poor  birds  to  change  their  path  only  a  few  kilometers. 
But  they  can  not  do  it;  they  are  fatally  bound  to  this  aerial  route  fol- 
lowed in  tlieir  last  Journey,  and  they  can  not  deviate  from  it  or  they 
will  be  lost. 

Ijike  other  animals,  flsh  also  are  districted ;  certain  of  them  have, 
like  njigratory  birds,  two  or  three  dominions  which  they  suucessively 
occupy.  To  go  from  one  to  the  other  they  emigrate  en  masse,  following 
routes  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  we  have  explaine<I  for  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  desperate  war  waged  against  them  by  Ushers 
who  know  their  habits  has  never  decided  them  to  change  their  route. 

Onr  theory  of  orientation  seems  therefore  applicable  to  animals  of 
every  species;  it  enables  us  to  arrange  properly  and  satisfactorily  a 
number  of  facts  observed  and  known  for  some  time. 


We  have  demonstrated  that  the  combined  play  of  the  five  senses, 
whose  range  is  limited,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  orientation  from  a 
distame.  This  faculty  is  governed  by  a  distinct  organ,  which  we  have 
called  the  sense  of  direction.  The  sense  has  its  seat  in  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear.  Numerous  experiments  have,  in  la«t,  proved  tliat 
any  lesion  which  injnres  tliis  organ  results  in  immediate  impairment  of 
the  faculty  of  orientation  in  the  patient. 

The  semicircular  canals  of  vertebrates  are  formed  of  three  little 
membranous  passages  tilled  with  a  fluid  called  eudolymph.  They  are 
independent  of  one  another  except  at  one  point,  where  they  have  a 
common  cavity,  ^nd  open  iuto  a  little  sac  called  the  utricle.  They  are 
situated,  generally  speaking,  iu  three  mutually  perpendicular  planes. 

After  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Flourens  iu  1834  and  the 
autopsies  of  Meniiire,  their  working  was  studied  by  Czermak,  Earless, 
Brown-8uquard,Vulpian,Boetticher,Goltz,Cyon,Crum-Brown,  Brewer, 
Mach,  Kxuer,  Bazinsky,  Munck,  Steiuer,  Ewald,  Kreldl,  and  Pierre 
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Boiiuier.  Today  it  is  known  that  tbeir  function  is  directly  wnnected 
witb  the  faculty  of  e<|uiIibnitioii  and  is  entirely  inde[)en<)ent  of  audition. 
M.  P.  BoDuier,  uftei'  bitviiif;  studied  tlirongbnnt  tbe  entire  auimal 
series  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth  and  those  organs  which  precede  it, 
by  comparing  tbe  data  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
verifying  them  by  cliuical  observations,  has  been  able  to  show  that 
these  organs  subserve  directly  what  he  calls  the  "  sense  of  altitudes," 
which  furnishes  the  images  of  position,  of  distribution,  and  consequently 
of  movement  and  of  displacement  in  space.' 

It  is  not  yet  exactly  known  what  is  tbe  physiological  excitant  which 
puts  in  aetion  the  semicircular  canals;  awaiting  further  researches  for 
the  settlement  of  this  interesting  point,  we  will  try  to  determine  the 
method  of  action  of  the  sense  of  direction.  This  way  of  procedure  is 
moreover  in  no  way  illogical — in  natural  sciences,  as  in  others,  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  usually  precedes  the  ktiowle^lge  of  the  cause. 

An  animal  wandering  in  a  strange  territory  follows  on  bis  return 
the  reverse  of  tlie  roail,  more  or  less  winding,  by  which  he  came. 
When  be  reaches  known  territory  he  moves  in  a  straight  line  to  his 
destination. 

The  carrier  pigeon,  net  at  liberty  at  a  distance  of  some  .500  kilometers 
Ihmi  its  home,  follows,  in  returning,  the  railroad  which  brought  it; 
it  is  now  guided  by  its  sixth  sense.  Having  in  this  way  reached  the 
known  bnri/.un,  say  80  kilometers  from  its  home,  it  no  longer  depends 
on  its  sixth  sense,  but  goes  by  its  sight  straight  homeward. 

At  other  times  when  it  readies  known  regions  the  pigeon  does  not 
think  of  making  use  of  its  five  senses,  but  follows  its  former  path 
back  tu  its  cote.  Sometimes  it  goes  past  it;  thus  we  have  seen 
pigeons  returning  from  a  long  Journey  pass  within  40  or  .W  meters  of 
the  cote,  go  on  and  only  return  after  an  hour  or  two,  having  covered  in 
this  way,  iierhaps  from  30  to  60  kilometers  in  the  wrong  direction. 

If  a  common  pigeon,  accustomed  to  using  almost  exclusively  its  five 
senses,  and  a  carrier  pigeon  broken  to  long  voyages,  are  carried  about 
10  kilometers  away  from  the  cote,  when  they  are  successively  released 
an  interesting  fact  is  noticeable — the  ordinary  pigeon,  going  by  sight., 
will  usually  make  its  way  much  more  rapidly  than  the  carrier  pigeon, 
vho  will  find  its  way  back  carefully  with  the  aid  of  its  sense  of 
dirocrion. 

From  this  (tu-t  we  may  conclude  that  the  sense  of  direction  does  not 
combine  its  action  with  that  of  the  dve  others.  It  begins  to  act  in  a 
zone  where  the  other  senses  are  inactive,  and  often  continues  to  act  in 
the  known  region  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  tlve  senses. 

It  seems  that  it  is  nut  u(^tuated  by  impressions  received  from  the 
l>atb  followed  and  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  subjective  organ.    We 

I  We  i-an  only  refer  our  ri'adern  to  the  reserircheii  <>f  M.  DoDnioTon  tlie  Ear  (LeauM 
C'lUi-etiuu)  mid  to  :i  reii-iit  report  tu  tlie  Itiutugiotl  f^oi'ietf  oo  tbe  Sense  of  Oriuuta- 
tion  (Dueomber  11,  IS»7). 
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have  made  on  this  subject  a  very  carious  observation.  Wheu  a  basket 
of  pigeons  which  have  already  performed  journeys  is  carried  by  rail- 
road, tbey  maiiifest  great  agitation  when  they  reach  a  station  whence 
they  have  formerly  been  released,  althongh  they  remained  indifferent 
whenever  they  stopped  at  previous  stations.  Now,  it  will  certainly  be 
admitted  that  a  pigeon  inclosed  in  a  basket,  which  in  turn  ia  shut  up  in 
a  dark  carriage,  can  not,  from  the  noise  alone,  distinguish  one  station 
from  another.  Its  sight  and  its  other  senses  are  of  no  use  to  it,  since 
ic  is  as  completely  as  possible  isolated  from  whatever  passes  outside, 
and  yet  it  knows  exactly  where  it  is  in  reapect  to  the  [>oint  of  its 
departure.  We  were  right,  then,  in  saying  that  an  animal  carried  to  a 
a  distance  possesses  an  entirely  subjective  idea  of  bis  situation  inde- 
pendent of  the  surroundings  through  which  he  is  for  the  moment 
passing. 

Mythology  relates  how  Theseus,  penetrating  the  mazes  of  the  laby- 
rinth, lield  in  his  hand  the  thread  given  him  by  Ariadne.  He  could  in 
this  Way  go  back  on  his  own  track  and  reach  the  entrance  to  the  chasm. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  the  animal  possesses  likewise  the  thread  of 
Ariadne,  and  unrolls  it  whenever  he  enters  unknown  regionst 

Before  we  pass  b>  a  new  course  of  thought,  let  us  stop  for  an  instant 
to  consider  an  objection  which  naturally  occurs  to  us.  We  have  cited 
in  supi)ort  of  our  last  deduction  some  observations  made  on  the  carrier 
pigeon.  Since  the  organ  of  distant  orientation  has  been  developed  by 
a  wise  selection  in  this  interesting  messenger,  can  we  generaliiie  and 
apply  to  other  animals  the  remarks  which  concern  it!  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  snch  a  question  affirmatively.  Hy  selection  man 
develops  a  certain  faculty  abnormally  to  the  detriment  of  some  other; 
he  deforms  the  primitive  type,  often  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  nature 
for  his  own  profit.  He  can  not,  however,  develop  a  new  faculty;  he 
must  limit  himself  to  only  modifying  the  existing  ones.  VariiiCion  and 
heredity  are,  in  fact,  tte  only  nieauH  which  he  can  use  to  accomplish 
his  purjmse.  We  can  not,  therefore,  discover  in  the  carrier  pigeon  any 
trait  which  did  not  exist  in  the  germ  in  its  wild  ancestor. 

H'  a  new  example  seem.s,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  confirm  this  the- 
ory, we  will  cite  another  interesting  fact  from  the  history  of  migrator; 
birds.  In  1883,  on  a  dark  night  during  a  heavy  squall,  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  alighted  at  Clermont-Ferrand  on  the  church  of  8t.  Kutrope  and 
the  neighboring  houses.  After  a  stay  of  two  hours,  the  wind  having 
lulled,  the  birds  took  up  their  interrupted  Journey  through  the  air. 
Some  of  them,  however,  who  had  descended  into  the  gardens  or  into 
the  courts,  did  not  succeed  in  taking  flight.  They  struck  against  the 
walls  or  got  entangled  in  the  trees.  Some  were  killed  and  others  so 
badly  woundeil  that  they  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the 
people. 

The  wild  goose  has  not  an  eye  formed  like  tiiat  of  nocturnal  birds. 
Deprived  of  siglit  by  exceptional  darkness,  these  birds  did  not,  how. 
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ever,  liesitate  to  aet  out  oa  tbeir  jouruey,  guided  only  by  the  orgftii  of 
distant  orientation.  The  seuse  of  direction,  a  Bubjective  organ,  ^ve 
tbeui  the  direction  to  be  followed,  pointed  out  the  reverse  of  the  path 
of  the  preceding  season.  Sight,  an  objective  organ,  would  have  put 
tliem  on  guard  agaiust  obstacles;  in  tbe  present  instance  it  was  of  do 
use  to  them.  This  is  why  the  birds  on  tbe  church  ami  on  the  roofs  took 
np  their  way  throngk  the  air  without  difficulty,  while  their  compauiouH, 
lost  io  a  labyrinth  of  trees,  walls,  and  houses,  did  not  succeed  in  freein^f 
themselves  from  these  obstacles. 

VI. 

We  have  shown  that  an  aoinial  is  restricted  to  a  doiuain  where  be 
finds  everything  that  is  demauded  for  tbe  jireservation  of  himself  and 
of  his  species.  This  domain,  more  or  less  extensive  for  tbe  wild  beast, 
is  restricted  for  the  pigeon,  for  example,  to  the  four  walls  of  his  cote. 
In  truth  does  he  not  find  there,  to  u^e  the  apt  expreasioD  of  tbe  fabulist, 
'*good  food,  a  good  bed,  and  everything  elsel"  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  his  locality  is  not  absolutely  indispensable 
to  insure  his  return  home,  and  the  sense  of  distant  orientation  suffices  to 
guide  the  animal,  it  will  without  doubt  be  admitte4l  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  pigeon  house  movable  and  to  teach  its  inhabitants  to  lead  a 
wandering  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  cote  is  transported  into  eatirely  new  snrronnd- 
ings  without  tbe  least  disturbance  being  made  in  the  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Tliey,  set  at  liberty  on  their  arrival,  will  perhaps  wander  away, 
but  the  law  of  retrac«ment  will  insure  their  return.  We  have  remarked 
above  that  a  lost  pigeon  knows  how  to  return  to  the  point  of  his  release 
which  be  has  hardly  noticed  in  tbe  inorniDg  and  to  which  apparently 
no  pleasant  memory,  no  interest,  attracts  him.  For  still  greater  reason 
the  dweller  in  a  movable  pigeon  house  would  attempt  to  retra(;e  his 
journey.  If  he  is  taken  to  some  distance  and  then  releajsed,  he  will  go 
to  find  his  home  Just  where  he  left  it.  The  movable  pigeon  house  which 
comes  into  a  new  region  will  therefore  render,  to  some  extent,  almost 
immediate  service  in  the  locality. 

This  new  way  of  usiug  the  carrier  pigeon,  impracticable  according  to 
tbe  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  held  with  respect  to  orientation,  is 
only  the  strict  application  of  our  theory. 

Interesting  experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that  laithfulness 
to  bis  native  cote  can  be  reconciled  with  wandering  life.  A  certain 
number  of  pigeons  were  bom  and  raised  in  a  wagon  used  as  a  pigeon 
house.  Tliey  ha<t  no  other  home  than  this  moving  house.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  to  one  of  these  pigeons  whether  its  liouse  stopped 
to  day  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  valley,  tomotTow  sought  shelter  in  a  forest,  or 
sto])pcd  for  a  little  while  iu  the  maze  of  houses  forming  a  large  city. 
If  it  were  taken  away  from  its  cote  to  be  releas<Ml,  it  would  not  be 
'guided  on  its  return  by  tlie  necessarily  slight  knowledge  of  the  region 
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around  its  carriaKe,  but  by  the  sense  of  direction,  wliich  would  give  it 
a  subjective  idea  of  its  po»itioD  in  respect  to  ita  borne. 

Practice  has  iu  every  case  confirmed  oar  theory.  We  have  had  occa- 
sions to  tnako  some  interesting  observations,  and  we  will  now  cite 
certain  tiicts  which  relate  directly  to  our  discussion.' 

A  pigeon  carriage  was  stationed  for  twenty-four  hours  at  l^iiemay, 
Ita  inhabitants  were  not  set  at  liberty,  while  the  pigeons  of  the  neigh- 
boring wagons,  after  remaining  quiet  for  two  hours,  were  taken  to  some 
distance  to  be  released. 

The  next  morning  the  carriages  were  takeu  to  Chalons,  with  the 
eseeption  of  the  carriage  from  which  the  pigeons  had  not  ilown  at 
I^pernay.  Those  pigeons  were  distributed  among  the  other  carriages, 
which  were  exactly  like  the  first  iu  pattern.  At  Chalons  the  cotes 
were  opened  and  these  pigeons  set  A-ee.  Some  of  those  wbich  had 
made  the  journey  from  lilpernay  to  Chalons  in  a  strange  wagon  left  for 
^pernay,  and  there  found  their  wandering  home.  How  did  they  suc- 
ceed in  tracing  their  way  back  from  Epernay  to  Chalons,  and  in  find- 
ing their  carriage  in  a  place  of  which  they  could  know  nothiogf  Only 
the  law  of  retrucement  can  explain  this  action.  We  have,  moreover, 
repeated  this  curious  experiment  many  times. 

While  a  pigeon  carriage  was  stationed  at  the  Chateau  of  Morohies 
two  pigeons  went  astray.  They  were  found  again  at  Bapaume.  the 
last  stopping  place  of  the  carriage.  One  was  taken,  the  other  escaped. 
Its  course  of  flight  was  reported  to  us  from  alt  the  places  where  its 
carriage  bad  stopped.  It  arrived  in  this  way  at  Houdain.  From 
there  it  left  for  P.vreux,  taking  up  the  reverse  of  a  journey  nia<1e 
some  days  before  on  the  railroad.  At  I5vreux,  where  the  carriage  had 
stopped  for  some  months,  we  succeeded  iu  capturing  it.  Is  not  the 
retnicing  of  this  journey  step  by  step  the  best  proof  which  could  be 
given  in  support  of  our  theory  f  By  means  of  the  law  of  retracemcut 
we  can  almost  always  determine  the  exact  ])oint  at  which  to  dud  our 
lost  pigeon.  We  thus  succeed  in  decreaning  the  number  of  losses  which 
would  otherwise  be  numerous  and  difficult  to  repair. 

The  return  of  a  pigeon  to  a  moving  home  is  not  an  exceptional  thing; 
we  might  cite  many  examples  of  the  same  sort  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  birds. 

The  birds  of  prey  which  live  ill  the  forests  of  Argonue  and  of  Ardenues- 
or  even  in  the  solitudesof  the  Alps,  find  iu  spring  in  theimative  region 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  their  subsistence— young  broods  and 
game  in  abundance.  But  when  iiutumn  comes,  when  the  game  has 
grown  strong  and  has  learned  to  escai>e  by  Sight  from  the  pursuer,  he 

'  Our  e:<perinieDtN  have  settled  our,  i 
egKH  abak<m  witli  some  violenci;  Tor  a  • 
havi-  proveil  tliat  milium  over  roaiU,  o' 
eggn  ftr<'  shipped,  in  do  way  alters  tlie  cimditioiiH  of  hutcbiiij;-  ^^'^  '"^y  "B?  ivith 
certiiinty  that  in  :i  moviilili:  ciiU-  tlie  |>i);eoiia  hatch  with  tlie  naini'  regalnrity  as 
their  kindred  in  ordimiry  rote.  .lOO^lc 


JutereBting  i>«iDl 

;.     Ai'cordingto  M.  Diireare, 

<-u[iHiilerable  tiui 

It-  will  not  h»t«-h  out.     W" 

ivBr  ft  |iav«iu<'nt, 

or  on  ft  railroaii,  when  the 
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finds  bimaelt'  forced  to  abandon  tbe  dotuainvbicli  be  basdevastAted; 
be  emigrates  to  tbe  plains  and  leads  a  waiideriuft  life,  settlinf  tempo- 
rarily ill  snch  regions  as  oA'er  abundant  game.  He  picks  out  in  tbe 
center  of  bis  bunting  ground  temporary  shelters,  to  wbicb  be  returns 
every  evening  until  spring  brings  him  back  to  tbe  solitudes,  where  he 
builds  bis  nest.  What  guides  tbe  bird  of  prey  in  this  long  expedition  T 
Undoubtedly  the  sense  of  direction.  We  can  not  admit  that  the  bird 
has  a  memory  sufficiently  lasting  to  retain  for  many  months  tbe  recol- 
lection of  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  which  mark  a  course  of 
many  thousands  of  kilometers.  All  the  bird's  power  of  observation  ia 
in  fact  concentrated  on  one  object — the  chase.  Topography  is  of  do 
cousequeiK^e  to  him.  Like  a  registering  machine  set  going  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  tbe  sense  of  direction  uotes  automatically  all 
the  road  covered  by  the  bird  in  bis  pursuit  of  prey. 

Tbe  cormorant  and  many  of  tbe  fishing  birds  sometimes  follow  for 
many  months  tbe  long  routes  of  migrating  fishes.  Tbongb  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  they  know  well  how  to  return  to  their  homes  when 
tbeir  Ashing  is  over. 

Naturalists  who  have  studied  orientation  have  very  wrongly  noticed 
only  one  fact — tbe  return  to  a  single  home.  They  have  usually  attrib- 
uted this  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  locality,  founded  on  long  observation. 
Such  a  theory  gives  no  explanation  of  tbe  facts  we  have  just  cited. 
Have  we  not  shown  that  the  law  of  retracement  guides  the  animal 
when  it  wanders  away  from  tbe  known  territory,  brings  him  back  to  a 
temporary  home,  and  sometimes,  after  an  absence  of  many  raontbs, 
leads  him  back  to  his  native  regiont 

VII. 

It  wouhl  be  intera'^ting  to  know  whether  tbe  theory  we  have  just 
explained  is  appliciible  to  man. 

An  animal's  movements  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  preservation, 
which  assigns  to  him  an  imi>erative  purpose,  leiiving  him  a  restricted 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  means. '  Man  is  actuated  by  the  same  law,  bat 
instinct  is  not  tbe  only  determining  cause  of  his  action;  be  is  also 
endowed  with  reason.  While  instinct  points  out  to  tbe  animal  only 
one  course,  reason  points  out  to  man  many  solutions;  be  chooses  freely 
whichever  seems  best  to  him.  He  can  even  consider  tbe  promptings 
of  instinct  of  no  consequence;  thus  by  suicide  and  Malthusian  prac- 
tices he  may  .set  himself  in  revolt  against  the  law  of  preservation  of 
.himself  and  liiskind. 

We  have  attemi>ted  to  prove  that  ttie  action  of  orientation  from  a 
distance  depends  solely  on  the  function  of  one  organ — the  sense  of 
direction — which  acts  to  some  extent  automatically.  If  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  orient  himself  calls  to  his  aid  both  reason  and  observation, 
the  sense  of  dircetion,  through  lack  nf  exercise,  becomes  atrophied. 
This  is  why  a  well-informed  man,  who  estimat<^s  everything  tbat  he 
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does,  often  finds  hiB  directiou  lesa  accurately  than  a  man  whose  intel- 
lectaal  calture  is  limited;  be  makes  an  act  which  shoold  be  in  some 
measure  mechanical  and  impulsive  an  act  of  reason.  As  a  result  of 
these  considerations,  savages,  deprived  of  improved  instruments  and 
possessed  of  8bart>enetl  senses,  can  famish  us  witli  more  interestiug 
facts  thau  can  civilized  iieoples. 

A  former  military  attache  at  Pekin  told  us  that  when  nndertakiug 
long  hunting  expeditions  he  took  witli  him  two  Mongolians,  who,  after 
many  days' journey,  would  lead  him  hack  to  the  point  of  departure. 
The  coufldence  which  he  reposed  in  these  guides  was  never  deceived; 
they  found  again  in  the  returu  the  path  followed  in  going.  American 
Indians  also  seem  to  make  use  of  the  law  of  retracement  when,  utter 
many  weeks  of  absence,  hunting  in  very  distant  regions,  they  return 
to  their  home.  The  uomads  of  Africa  and  Asia  follow  iu  their  wander- 
ings laws  based  to  some  extent  on  those  which  govern  the  migrations 
of  animals. 

These  facts  are  certainly  very  curious,  but  one  mast  not  draw  too 
strict  couclnaioiiB  from  them;  the  primitive  man  knows,  in  spite  of  his 
intellectual  inferiority,  how  to  reason  ont  what  he  shall  do.  It  is  con- 
sequently  very  difficult  in  analyzing  an  act  of  orientation  to  disoern  iu 
it  the  part  played  by  reason.* 

VIII. 

We  have  vainly  sought  in  the  works  of  naturalists  a  theory  which 
might  explain  satisfactorily  the  acts  of  orientation  performed  by  ani- 
mals. Many  very  interesting  notes  have  been  made  on  their  habits; 
the  life  of  certaiu  ones  has  no  further  secrets  for  us.  But  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  pass  from  effect  to  cause  the  observer  usually 
takes  the  wrong  side.  Erroneously  taking  himself  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison, he  asks  what  he  would  do  to  accomplish  such  and  such  an 
action  proved  instinctive  in  an  animal.  However,  if  an  animal  has  not 
reasoning  power  be  possesses  senses  whose  power  surpasses  anything 
that  we  can  imagine. 

Wc  know  the  famous  experiment  of  the  female  peacock  motti  shut  np 
in  a  box  and  set  out  at  night  on  a  balcony  in  Paris  where  representa- 
tives of  its  species  were  very  seldom  found.  The  next  morning  there 
were  fonr  males,  doubtless  from  the  neighboring  forest,  settled  on  the 
box.  How  did  they  know  that  20  kilometers  away  they  would  find  a 
female  in  tbe  midst  of  Paris,  where  they  had  never  before  ventured  t 

When  in  the  Pyrenees  tbe  hunters  run  down  an  ihes,  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  hide  tbe  entrails  under  a  bash  or  in  a  hole;  vultures  appear 
firom  every  direction,  although  but  a  few  minutes  before  not  one  was 
visible  on  the  horizon. 

Sach  facts  as  these  are  inexplicable  from  what  we  know  of  the  senses — 
of  our  own  esj>ecially.  Tbe  acts  of  orientation  are  not  less  extraordi- 
nary; therefore  the  observers  who  have  remarked  these  things  have 
8M  98 32 
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tried  to  explain  them  by  endowiag  the  beast  with  the  calculation  and 
reasoning  powers  which  we  would  nae  if  we  were  in  his  position. 

It  is  iu  this  way  that  some  pigeon  faociers  attribute  the  return  of  the 
pigeons  to  a  wonderful  memory  of  the  locality.  In  his  daily  sport  the 
hird  rising  above  his  home  will  note  the  landmarks  of  the  country,  study 
their  relative  position,  and  will  notice  them  in  relation  to  his  home, 
thus  making  a  veritable  triangulation  of  the  country  where  he  dwells. 
According  to  others,  the  bird  does  in  time  ac^juire  a  profound  kuowleJge 
of  the  local  magnetic  currents.  Such  an  hypothesis  explains  a  mysteri- 
ous fact  by  means  of  others  still  more  mysterious.  It  has  even  been 
seriously  suggested  that  a  pigeon  orients  himself  by  the  course  of  the 
stars. 

We  think  that  these  fantastic  theories  should  be  rejected ;  an  animal 
can  not  be  a  mathematician,  a  geometrician,  an  electrician,  or  an  astron- 
omer; and  observers  have  been  wrong  to  attribute  any  intellectual  man- 
ifestation to  a  material  action  which  only  pnt«  to  use  a  very  perfect 
organ.  The  animals  most  highly  gifted  in  the  art  of  orieutatiou  at  a 
distance  are  not,  in  fact,  the  most  intelligent,  but  those  which  possess 
the  most  powerful  means  of  locomotion. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  has  inspired  us  in  the  stndy  of  the  mechanism 
of  orientation.  We  have  formulated  aseriesof  very  simple  propositions 
founded  ou  observation  and  explaining  a  number  of  facts  long  known. 
It  has  been  possible  to  draw  from  our  theory  many  interesting  infer- 
ences which  experiment  has  confirmed.  In  expressing  our  opinion  of 
this  much  disputed  subject  we  hope  to  arouse  discussion  and  incite  to 
new  researches  which  will  doubtleus  lead  us  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 
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THE   FEBSH-WATEB   BIOLOGICAL   STATIONS   OF   THE 
WOELD.' 


By  Hbhby  B.  Ward. 


Avay  back  at  the  beginaing  of  the  inveatigation  of  minute  forms  of 
life,  which  followed  upon  th>A  iuvention  of  the  microscope,  or  shall  I 
say  discovery,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  historically  an  accident,  the 
early  students  searched  the  ditches  and  ponds  and  lakes  for  the  organ- 
isms which  constituted  the  objects  of  their  study.  Anton  von  Leen- 
wenhoek,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
early  workers  among  microscopic  objects,  euriched  science  by  a  long 
series  of  new  organisms  of  this  character,  Boesel  von  Boseohof,  whose 
carefal  investigations  ou  varioas  fresh-water  animals,  published  under 
the  title  of  Insect  Diversions,  are  still  standard  soarces  of  ioformatioD 
concerning  the  habits  and  structure  of  these  forms,  together  with 
Swammerdam,  Trembley,  O.  F.  Miiller,  and  a  whole  host  of  others 
devoted  their  attention  almost  esclusively  to  the  fresh-water  fauna. 
But  this  movement  seems  to  have  cnlmioated  with  the  appearance  in 
1838  of  Ehreiiberg's  famous  volume  The  Infusion  Animalcules  as  Com- 
plete Organisms. 

Extended  investigations  had  already  impressed  zoologists  with  the 
richness  of  the  marine  fauna.  Numerous  animal  groups  of  commou 
occurrence  in  the  sea  were  apparently  entirely  wanting  in  fresh  water 
and  the  astounding  richness  of  the  subtropical  and  tropical  oceans 
with  which  the  European  investigators  came  early  in  contact  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  expeditions  to  the  new  lands 
of  tbe  Tropics  entirely  overshadowed  the  life  that  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  pond  or  ditcb.  It  is  in  my  opinion  also  no  small  factor  that 
many  of  the  marine  forms  which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
scientists  were  dazzling  in  their  beauty  of  form  and  in  the  brilliancy 
of  their  coloring.  The  quieter,  more  unassuming  forms  of  lacustrine 
life  in  temperate  regions  could  make  no  corresponding  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  observers.  So  the  scientific  world  went  to  the  seashore 
for  study  and  everywhere  along  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
the  islands  of  the  Tropics  were  to  be  found  the  vacation  resorts  of 
scientists. 

'Anuual  addresH  of  the  prMident  liefore  tlie  Nebraska  Aoademy  of  ScieoccB  at 
Lincoln,  Noveinber  26,  1898.     Printed  in  Science,  April  7,  1899,  Vol.  IX,  Ho.  223. 
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This  diversion  of  atteutioii  from  the  study  of  fresh-water  life  was 
QDdonbtedly  aided  by  the  fact  that  tifty  years  ago  all  centers  of  edoca- 
tion  and  investigatioa  were  comparatively  close  to  the  ocean,  and  so  it 
was  easy  for  the  scientist  to  reach  the  point  where,  as  be  bad  learned 
from  tbe  reports  of  others,  life  was  most  abnnd»ut  and  varied  and  at 
tbe  same  time  appealed  to  his  sestbetic  sensibility  as  nothing  did  that  he 
saw  aboat  him.  Tbe  concentration  of  interest  on  the  life  of  tbe  sea  led 
to  the  foundation  of  marine  stations,  among  which  that  at  Naples  was 
tbe  first  in  point  of  time,  as  it  always  has  been  and  is  to-day  first  ia 
point  of  strength.  Bat  the  development  of  educational  institutions 
through  the  large  coutiuenta!  areas  and  the  limitations  which  their 
location  imposed  upon  investigators  connected  with  these  institutions, 
together  with  tbe  natural  efforts  of  man  to  find  a  field  for  investigatioD 
which  should  afford  him  a  better  chance  than  already  overcrowded  ter- 
ritory, have  led  again  to  the  investigation  of  Aresli-water  life.  So  it 
was  that  Fritscb,  in  Bohemia,  entered  upon  lacustrine  investigation  as 
early  as  1871,  while  about  the  same  time  Forel,  in  Switzerland,  was 
carrying  on  those  studies  published  between  1874  and  1879  in  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Swiss  Lakes,  culmiuating  in  tbe  crowned 
memoir  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Abyssal  Fauna  of  the 
Swiss  Lakes,  that  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  scientific  world  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  type  of  esistence  and  offered  a  new  and  enticing 
held  for  investigation. 

It  was  also  in  the  same  year,  1871,  that  Stimpson,  one  of  the  enthn- 
siastic  members  of  the  old  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  conducted 
some  dredging  expeditions  in  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Michigan, 
while  about  the  same  time  Hoy,  Milner,  and  Forbes  entered  npon 
investigations  at  other  iraintson  these  same  lakes.  The  Chicago  Acad- 
emy and  its  collections,  together  with  valuable  manuscripts  of  Stimpson, 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  Are.  Tbe  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  of  Hoy  and  Milner  was  iuaugnrated,  did 
not  pursue  further  tbeinvestigationsof  the  lakes,  and  for  years  Forbes 
was  the  only  investigator  who  occupied  him^lf  in  this  country  with 
the  study  of  lacustrine  life.  To  his  work  and  influence  we  owe  beyond 
a  doubt  in  our  own  country  tbe  awakened  interest  in  liinnobiology, 
and  under  his  direction  also  was  established  the  first  general  fresh- 
water biological  station  on  tliis  continent,  of  which  more  in  another 
connection. 

The  impulse  towanl  the  investigation  of  fresh-water  life  which  was 
inaugurat«d  by  these  men  gradually  attracted  to  itself  workers,  slowly 
at  first,  but  approximately  a  decade  ago  with  a  sudden  start  the  ranks 
of  such  were  rapidly  filled  up.  An  enormous  number  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  large  and  small,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  continents, 
altbrded  an  almost  unlimited  tiehl  for  investigation,  and  many  early 
studies  were,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  desultory.  There  were  few 
workers  who  were  content  to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  locality,  or 
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to  a  well-defined  problem.  A  scauty  collection  was  mttde  to  serve  as 
tbebasisof  a  faunal  list  supposed  to  cbaracteme  the  body  of  water  hi 
gaestion,  and  tbe  euumeration  of  species  was  regarded  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  many  investigators. 

Like  tlie  spiritless  ayBl«matic  zoology,  which,  iit  the  work  of  many 
minor  investigators,  followed  upon  the  example  set  by  tlie  great  Lin- 
uu'us,  so  lacnstriue  investigators  in  considerable  number  were  appar- 
ently satisfied  to  describe,  as  the  results  of  brief  sojonrns,  the  fauna  of 
a  lake  or  lake  region,  or,  perhaps,  even  from  a  couple  of  vials  of  material 
collected  by  some  rich  patron  in  the  course  of  a  journey  around  the 
vorld,  to  discuss  mouographically  the  fresh-water  fauna  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  for  instance.  Under  sucb  circumstances  there  could  be  no 
biological  study.  Tbe  chief  aim  seemed  to  be  to  cover  as  much  ground 
as  possible  in  a  short  time.  And  what  Laaterborn  said  five  years  ago 
iseven  truer  to-day  in  the  light  of  our  more  extended  experience:  "For 
the  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  organisms,  tbe  methods  so  cher- 
ished even  up  to  the  present  day  of  fishing  in  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  lakes  (which  recalls,  in  many  respects,  tbe  chase  after  new 
satnmits  on  the  part  of  our  modern  high  climbers — Hocktouristen!) 
really  have  only  limited  claim  to  scientific  value,  since  through  them 
bat  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  the  faunal  character  of  a  water  basin 
can  be  obtained." 

The  earlier  investigators  whose  work  has  already  been  mentioned, 
Fritscli  in  Bohemia,  and  Forel  in  Switzerland,  had  been  pursuing  a 
single  problem  or  investigating  a  limited  locality  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  they  were  among  tbe  first  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
uiodiAcatiou  of  tbe  prevalent  tendency  and  of  a  more  formal  cliaracter 
for  lacustrine  work,  if  valuable  scientific  results  were  to  be  expected 
from  it.  Forel  wan  the  first  to  publish,  in  outline,  a  plan  fur  the  precise 
format  investigation  of  a  body  of  water,  in  which  emphasis  was  laid 
apon  the  necessity  also  of  continuous  aud  extended  investigation 
before  satisfactory  conclusions  could  be  hoped  for.  This  programme 
has  suffered  some  modification  in  detail  at  tbe  hands  of  various  stu- 
dents, but  in  its  general  features  remains  tbe  aim  and  desire  of  work- 
ers everywhere.  With  the  appreciation  that  such  work  mnst  needs  be 
formal,  continuous,  and  extended,  came  naturally  the  desire  that  sta- 
tions of  a  permanent  character  should  be  established  at  various  points 
for  the  realization  of  the  idea.  And  the  first  of  these  that  were  founded 
were  of  a  general  character,  concerned  with  tbe  biological  investigation 
of  water  as  a  problem  of  general  scientific  interest  and  importance. 

But  almost  immediately  otlier  infiuenoes  made  themselves  felt  which 
have  led  to  tbe  extension  of  the  general  idea  along  particular  lines  of 
economic  importance-  Improved  methods  of  flnb  catching  and  larger 
demands  for  fisb  food  had  brought  various  countries  to  tbe  point  where 
tbe  (train  on  this  kind  of  food  supply  was  becoming  very  evident.  The 
fish  were  being  destroyetl  more  rapidly  than  natural  means  could 
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restore  their  iiombers,  and  it  waa  felt  tbat  something  mnst  be  done  by 
governmental  agency  to  replenish  the  depleted  waters.  The  first 
expedient  of  collecting  and  keeping  onder  satisfactory  conditions  large 
numbers  of  fish  egga  nntil  they  should  be  hatched  and  the  young  fry 
distributed  through  the  waters  was  not  so  successful  as  bad  been  hoped. 
The  problem  was  too  large  to  be  attacked  in  such  a  superficial  manner, 
and  the  further  knowledge,  which  it  became  clear  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  proper  handling  of  the  question,  must  needs  be  sought  through 
some  means  for  the  investigation  of  the  couditions  and  determinatioD 
of  the  steps  necessary  for  the  solation  of  the  problem,  and  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  measures  which  might  alford  the  desired  relief.  This 
led  first  iu  Europe,  to  be  sure,  in  connection  with  private  enterprises 
for  fish  cnltare,  to  the  establishment  of  biological  experiment  stations 
with  the  flsh  hatcheries,  very  much  as  chemical  laboratories  are  now 
necessary  adjuncts  of  various  manufacturing  interests,  or  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  connected  with  the  higher  development  of  agri- 
caltaral  possibilities.  There  is,  however,  a  still  further  demand  which 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  institutions  of  the  general  type  which  we 
are  considering.  The  water  supply  of  onr  cities  has  always  been  a 
serious  problem  and  one  of  increasing  interest  in  connection  with 
crowded  conditions  in  the  more  thickly  settled  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  biological  examination  of  the  water,  undertaken  of  necessity, 
has  led  to  the  organization  of  biological  laboratories  connected  with 
the  water  systems  of  great  cities,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own 
country. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  limnobiological  stations,  we  may  now  consider,  briefly,  the  types 
which  they  present,  and  the  particular  results  which  may  be  ex)>ected 
from  a  given  sort.  Of  course  all  probable  variations  may  be  found,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  classification  which  is  complete  or  even  just, 
and  yet  for  convenience  we  may  divide  these  enter[>riscs  into  a  few 
great  groups,  recognizing  the  fact  that  certain  of  them  do  not  belong 
singly  to  any  one  class,  but  combine  features  of  different  types.  But 
before  ontUaing  this  classification,  let  nie  say  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  building  or  structure  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  investigation  as  a  necessary  mark  of  a  biological  station. 
Some  of  tlie  most  valuable  contributions  to  general  and  siiecial  ques- 
tions iu  this  field  have  come  from  investigators  or  groups  of  investi- 
gators who  have  had  no  abiding  place,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  stations 
well  equipped  with  buildings  and  Hi)paratus  have  in  some  instances,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  contributed  nothing  eveu  after  several  years' 
existence,  to  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge.  Material  equipment 
is  valuable,  and  in  general,  conduces  to  better  results,  and  yet  it  is  the 
results  themselves  which  finally  determine  the  character  of  any  enter- 
prise and  the  position  which  it  should  hold  it  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  propose  dividing  biological  sta- 
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faoDs  into,  first,  iDdividnal  resorts;  second,  periodic  reKorts,  and  third, 
permanent  stations.  Individual  resorts  are  sucb  aa  are  cbaracterized 
by  the  work  of  one  or  more  individnal  investigators,  working  for  the 
most  part  indepeiidently,  and  solving  their  problems  by  virtue  of  their 
individual  investigations.  There  are,  of  course,  alargenumberof  such 
places  where  some  investigator  has  made  sporadic  or  single  etibrts  at 
the  determination  of  the  faunal  character  of  a  water  basin,  or  has  paid 
a  nauiber  of  occasional  visits  to  such  a  locality  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  whole,  these  stations  have  accomplished  comparatively  little, 
although  we  Bnd  striking  contradictious  of  the  general  statement. 

They  may  be,  however,  of  a  more  regular  and  definite  character,  and 
some  of  these  personal  Investigations  have  been  most  valuable  in 
extending  onr  present  knowledge  of  freshwater  life.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  permanence  or  regularity  which  contributes  to  the  success 
may  be  either  in  the  location  of  the  point  at  which  the  investigations 
are  carried  out  or  in  the  definitencss  of  the  purpose  which  is  followed; 
thus  Imbofs  studies  on  the  pelagic  fauna  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  per- 
manent in  their  value,  and  Zschokke's  investigation  of  the  biological 
character  of  elevated  lakes  carried  on  at  numerous  jwints  in  the  Alpine 
chain  has  resulted  in  fundamentally  important  contributions  to  the 
lacustrine  fauna  of  high  altitudes.  Yet  neither  of  these  was  at  all  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality,  though  limited  by  a  definite  purpose. 

Periodic  resorts  are  tho.se  to  which  groups  of  individuals  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  for  a  certain  portion  or  season  of  the  year,  most  commonly 
for  a  vaciitiou  period,  in  accordance  with  wliich  they  are  denominated 
summer  or  winter  laboratories.  The  largeruumber  of  the  investigators 
tends  toward  securing  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  biological  problem 
as  a  whole,  so  that  the  results  obtained  from  sncb  stations  are  of  evi- 
dent value.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior  even  to  mauy  individual  resorts,  since  during  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  uo  iuvestigations  are  carried  on  and  the  resalts 
obtained  are  necessarily  partial  and  incomplete  in  their  character,  and 
hence  unavailable  for  the  decision  of  the  broader  and  more  faudamental 
biologii^al  questions. 

Permanent  stattons  are  those  at  which  operations  are  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  year  by  a  definite  corps  of  observers.  The  con- 
tinuity of  their  work  renders  their  results  valuable  for  the  decision  of 
general  biological  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  the  permanent  force 
which,  in  part  at  least,  is  indispensable  in  such  an  institution  implies 
that  the  uudividerl  attention  of  the  observer  is  devoted  to  these  prob- 
lems; from  this  we  may  then  expect  Justly  that  greater  results  will  be 
obtaincil  thau  in  the  case  even  of  the  best  of  individnal  resorts,  since 
the  investigators  who  are  carrying  on  operations  at  these  are,  so  far  as 
I  know,  without  exception  connected  with  educational  or  scientific 
institutions  which  demand  at  least  a  part  of  their  time,  and  to  that 
extent  divide  their  interest  and  their  energy. 
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It  ia  furtbermore  clear,  from  what  has  beeo  previously  said,  that  snch 
permanent  stations  are  of  two  distinct  classes.  First,  those  which  may 
be  denoiDinated  general,  even  though  their  work  is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  special  purposes,  and,  second,  those  which  are  distinctively 
technical  by  virtue  of  their  association  with  specific  enterprises. 

It  is  but  natural  tliat  the  different  continents  are  very  unequally 
represented  with  regard  to  the  number  of  stations  that  have  been 
established  upon  them,  and  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  in  reference  to  their  freshwater  fauna  and  flora.  Thus, 
our  knowledge  of  the  Australian  fresh- water  fauna  is  confined  at  present 
to  the  report  of  collections  made  by  travelers,  and  to  the  investigation 
of  specimens  raised  by  Sars  from  dry  mud  which  bad  been  sent  to  him. 
Of  Africa  we  know  that  fifteen  years  ago  an  expedition  brought  word 
from  Lake  Tanganyika  that  while  rowing  across  its  waters  they  encoun- 
tered swarms  of  jelly-fish,  while  many  of  the  gastropod  shells  which 
were  brought  back  with  them  showed  in  an  equally  striking  way  their 
marine  character.  These  reports  have  been  confirmed  by  an  expedition 
that  bas  just  returned,  and  the  strikingly  marine  complexion  of  the 
fauna  of  the  lake  can  hardly  be  doubte<l.  This  appears  all  the  more 
strange  since  collections  mode  at  Lake  Nyossa,  which  lies  decidedly 
nearer  the  sea,  show  nothing  bnt  what  is  specifically  lacustrine.  Siich 
facts  point,  of  course,  to  the  importance  of  the  African  fresh-water 
stations  of  the  future. 

From  various  lakes  of  Asia,  all  the  way  from  Ceylon  to  Siberia, 
numerous  more  or  less  extensive  collections  have  been  made  by  trav- 
elers, though  there  is  hardly  anything  sufficiently  extended  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  a  station  has  been  located,  even  for  a  limited  time, 
at  any  point,  especially  since  most  of  the  collections  have  not  been 
investigated  by  men  who  bad  made  them,  but  have  been  turned  over  as 
alcoholic  material  to  European  investigators  for  Ktudy.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Lake  Baikal,  which  is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
continent,  harbors  a  rich  mollnscan  and  crustacean  fauna  that  is  char- 
acteristically marine  in  it^  form,  and  is  further  distinguished  by  posses- 
sing many  sponges  clearly  of  marine  type,  and  at  least  one  species  of  seal 
(Phoca),  a  genus  which  is  typically  oceanic.  A  discussion  on  the  meaU- 
ing  of  these  features  lies  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  pajter,  bnt 
certainly  such  facts  do  point  out  most  strikingly  that  the  field  of  limno- 
biological  investigation  is  not  lacking  in  topics  of  extreme  interest. 

From  South  America  reports  concerning  the  fresh-wuter  fauna  are 
perhaps  most  scanty  of  all.  Frcnzel,  a  German  investigator,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Argentina,  has  published  some  interesting  studies  made 
while  there  on  the  Protozoa;  a  few  isolated  notices  of  the  lacustrine 
fauna  from  various  regions  complete  the  list. 

From  these  statements  it  is  apparent  that  the  work  done  thus  far 
outside  of  Europe  and  North  America  i:^  exceedingly  limited,  and  that 
for  our  judgment  of  the  results  in  foriLal  limnobiological  investigations 
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we  must  look  to  tbe  laboratories  of  tliese  two  continents.  Among  a]l 
European  countries,  Switzerland  has  ftimiBlied  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  investigators  and  stations  for  limnobiolo^,  together  with 
the  most  extended  and  valuable  resnlts,  although  even  yet  there  is  not 
in  that  country,  so  far  as  I  cau  ascertain,  a  building  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  First  and  foremost  among  these 
investigators  may  be  mentioned  Forel,  of  the  University  of  Lansaune,* 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  His  iuvestigations  have 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years  on  Lake  Geneva;  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  knowledge  of  the  abyssal  fauna  of  a  iresh-water 
lake,  for  the  first  extended  programme  and  plan  for  the  investigation  of 
such  a  lake,  and  i'or  the  first  effort  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  plan, 
which  fiuds  its  full  expression  in  his  "LacL^man,"  a  moDograph  at 
present  in  the  course  of  publication ;  the  volumes  which  have  appeared 
thus  far  treat  of  physical,  chenncal,  aud  meteorological  conditions  on 
the  lake,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  others  which  will  complete,  with  tbe 
flora  and  fauna,  the  entire  limiiologic  investigation.  The  series  will 
make  a  magnificent  and  permanent  contribution  to  lacustrine  investi- 
gation, and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  work  of  all  times. 

The  work  of  Zschokke,  professor  at  theUniversityof  Basel,  has  been 
directed,  as  already  mentioned,  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  faunal 
aspect  of  elevated  lakes.  It  lias  been  carried  on  through  many  years 
at  different  points,  including  the  lakes  of  the  Jura  to  the  westward,  as 
well  as  those  in  various  regions  of  the  Alps  i)roper,  and  his  papers  on 
tbe  fauna  of  elevated  lakes  contain  the  only  general  statement  of  the 
problem,  as  well  as  of  the  characteristic  features  of  such  localities,  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

Lake  Constance  has  been  the  scene  in  recent  years  of  the  work  of 
numerous  investigators  under  the  guidance  of  an  association  for  the 
investigation  of  the  lake,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Lindau.  The 
published  accounts  of  these  investigations  have  thus  far  been  prelimi- 
nary in  character,  and  I  am  unable  to  learn  whether  there  is  a  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  purposes  of  investigation  and  wliether  the  work  is 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  year.  This  lake  was  the  scene  of 
early  investigations  by  Weismann  in  1877,  and  the  present  work,  which 
was  inaugurated  about  1893,  is  under  the  direction  of  Bofer,  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

At  present  Switzerland  is  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  scheme 
for  lake  investigation  which  has  been  entered  upon  anywhere.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Limnological  Commission  apjKtinted  by  the  Swiss 
Natural  History  Society  all  efforts  in  lacustrine  work  are  to  be  directed 
and  unified;  methods,  problems,  and  localities  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  and  the  results  are  to  be  published  by  the 
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society.  The  work  od  Lake  Lacerne  and  Lake  ConsianGe  is  already 
iar  advanced,  and  other  lakes  are  under  preliminary  examination. 

To  Bohemia  betongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  definite  bnild- 
iiig  for  lacustrine  investigations  in  the  form  of  the  Bohemian  Portable 
Laboratory,  which  was  constrncted  in  1888,  nnder  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Fritsch,  of  the  University  of  Pragae.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  early  work  of  this  investigator,  who,  in  1871,  reported 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Prague  the  results  of  his  investigations  on 
Black  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  in  the  Bohemian  forest,  with  reference 
to  the  distribntiou  of  animals  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
their  relation  to  the  shore.  These  investigations,  which  were  extended 
to  other  lakes  in  the  same  year,  are,  I  believe,  the  first,  at  least  to  be 
recorded,  that  were  carried  oat  in  this  way.  It  was,  however,  in  1888 
before  Fritsch  succeeded  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  small  portable  zoolog- 
ical laboratory  having  some  12  sqaare  meters  of  floor  surface.  The 
station  remained  at  its  first  location  four  years,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
permanent  structure,  when  it  was  removed  to  another  locality.  This 
portable  laboratory  has  been  regularly  visited  at  brief  intervals  of  time 
by  the  director  and  his  associates  in  the  three  localities  at  which  it  has 
been  situated  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  contributions  from  this 
work  constitute  most  valuable  studies  on  the  lacustrine  biology  of 
Bohemia. 

In  Finland  there  exists  the  laboratory  of  Esbo-Li>n),  on  one  of  the 
small  islands  which,  though  primarily  a  marine  station,  is  so  fovorably 
located  with  reference  to  bodies  of  fresh  water  that  it  has  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  energy  to  the  investigation  uf  the  fresh-water 
fauna  with  valuable  results.  This  laboratory,  which  is  closely  allied 
with  the  zoological  museum  of  the  TTniversity  of  Heisiugfors,  has  been 
maintained  since  1889  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  K.  M.  Levauder,  Its 
contributions  are  published  in  the  Acta  Societatis  pro  Fauna  et  Flora 
Fennica.  Une  of  its  workers.  Dr.  St«nroos,  has  for  several  years  indi- 
vidually visited  Lake  Nurmijarvi,  one  of  the  small  inland  lakes  with 
which  Finland  is  so  plentifully  supplied;  it  is  a  body  of  water  which, 
though  it  is  about  2.5  kilometers  in  length  by  I  in  vidtb,  has  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  only  1  meter.  He  has  given  us  a  very  complete  faunistic 
and  biologic  study  of  its  life. 

Russia  has  recently  established  a  station  on  Glnbokoe  Osero,  or  Deep 
Lake,  in  the  province  of  Moscow,  under  the  i>atrouage  of  the  Imiierial 
Rnssian  Society  for  Fish  Culture.  The  station  is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Zograf,  of  Moscow  University,  whone  contributions  to 
lacustrine  investigation  have  been  made  known,  especially  in  a  paper 
on  the  lake  regions  of  Russia,  from  the  biologic  standimint,  which  was 
read  before  the  Interuatioual  Zoological  Congress  in  1893.  I  infer  that 
the  station  is  a  permanent  one,  and  probably  of  a  technical  character, 
although  precise  information  on  these  points  has  not  been  obtained. 
Huugary  has  maintained  for  some  years  a  lacnstrine  station  on  Lake 
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Balaton,  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  bodies  of  Euroi)e,  having  an 
area  of  over  266  square  miles,  though  its  maximnm  depth  appears  to  be 
only  11  meters.  It  is  surrounded  by  enortoouB  marshy  areas,  which  give 
thus  varied  conditions  for  the  development  of  life.  Several  parts  of 
the  report  on  these  investigatious  have  already  been  published. 

In  Franee  there  exists  a  lacustrine  laboratory  near  Clermont- Ferrand, 
which  was  organized  in  conuectiou  with  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the 
university  of  that  name  iq  1893.  The  reports  from  the  station  are 
recorded  in  the  Revue  d'Auvergne.  At  Paris,  Drs.  Richard  and  de 
Gueme  have  investigated  collections  from  a  large  number  of  lakes  not 
only  in  France  and  neighboring  conntriea,  but  even  from  Algeria, 
Syria,  the  Azores,  and  other  poiuts,  and  have  publisbe<l  valuable  cou- 
tributious  on  the  distribution  of  fresh-water  Crustacea,  as  well  as  sys- 
tematic monographs  of  various  groaps. 

In  Germany  all  types  of  stations  are  represented,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  importance  of  scientiflc  study  io  that  uation.  Indi- 
vidual investigators,  not  a  few,  have  examined  various  lakes  or  lake 
regions,  most  prominent  among  them  being  andonbtedly  Apstein, 
whose  studies  on  Holstftin  lakes  have  extended  over  many  years,  and 
whose  work  on  fresh-water  plankton  is  the  first  geueral  statement  of 
the  problems  and  of  the  metLods  nsed  by  Eenseu  in  the  investigation 
of  marine  life  with  such  success,  and  by  Apstein  first  applied  to 
lacustrine  investigation.  Probably  the  best  known  fresh-water  station 
in  the  world  is  that  on  Lake  Flon,  also  in  Holstein.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  general  fresh-water  station  to  be  established  in  the  world. 
It  owes  its  inceptiou  to  the  energy  of  its  present  director,  Dr.  Zacharias, 
whose  plan  was  to  establish  for  fresh  water  an  institution  similar  to  the 
Naples  Marine  Biological  Station.  The  station  opened  in  1891,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  in  continaons  operation,  and  has  afforded 
opportunities  for  investigation  to  a  large  number  of  scientiflc  workers, 
both  German  and  foreign.  It  is  the  most  pretentious  of  all  fresh-water 
stations,  having  a  building  two  stories  in  height,  with  uumerous  labo- 
ratory rooms,  and  is  equipped  with  abundant  apparatus  for  collectiug 
and  investigating.  From  it  has  beeu  published  yearly  since  1893  a 
volume  of  studies,  and  the  director  has  also  contributed  largely  to  other 
journals  on  limuologic  problems.  Two  other  stations  iu  Germany  owe 
their  inception  to  the  fishery  problem,  and  have  for  their  purpose  more 
particularly  the  investigation  of  tbose  limnologic  questions  which  deal 
particularly  with  the  life  of  the  fishes.  One  ot  these  is  located  at  MUg- 
gelsee,  near  Berlin,  and  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
Fishery  Association.  The  other,  at  Trachenberg,  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Milesian  Fisheries  Association.  Both  have  made  im]K>rtant  con- 
tributions to  the  biological  questions  concerned  in  fish  culture.  A 
portable  station  has  also  been  maintained  since  188G  by  the  University 
of  Konigsberg. 

All  the  ^orth  American  stations  which  are  known  tu  me  lie  within 
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the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  they  represent  hU  the  varioua  types 
of  Bucli  institutioriK.  A  considerable  number  of  workers  have  reported 
isolated  investigatious  of  lakes  id  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California.  Among  the  most  im[)ortaDt  of  these  occasional  observations 
are  those  ma^Ie  by  Forbes  on  the  faona  of  elevated  lakes  in  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  The  observations  which  he  has  recorded  were  made  in  the 
coarse  of  a  preliminary  iuvestigatioQ  of  these  lakes  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  and  constitute  the  only  information  on  record 
with  reference  to  the  lakes  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 
There  are  but  two  localities  which  maybe  listed,  however,  as  individual 
resorts  sufBciently  regularly  visited  to  entitle  them  to  more  particnlar 
mention  in  this  place.  Green  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  carefnlly 
studied  by  Professor  Marsh,  of  Kiiwn  College,  and  his  work  has  yielded 
valuable  information  with  reference  to  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
Crustacea  and  with  regard  to  the  deep-water  fanna  of  the  lake.  Here 
he  was  able  to  confirm  the  observation  of  Stimpson,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
thiit  there  are  found  in  the  deep  waters  of  our  large  lakes  Crustacea  of 
a  purely  marine  type.  At  Lake  Meudota,  in  Wisconsin,  on  the  shores 
of  which  is  located  the  State  University  a  careful  investigation,  extend- 
ing over  a  very  considerable  number  of  years,  has  been  carried  on  by 
Professor  Birge,  of  the  university.  The  results  which  he  has  obtained 
with  reference  to  the  distribution,  both  vertical  and  seasonal,  have 
been  published  by  the  WiscoHfltn  Academy  and  are  not  only  the  most 
extensive,  but  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  precise  investigation 
which  has  been  made  on  this  problem.  Of  course,  in  one  sense,  this 
station  lias  no  building,  but  the  scientific  laboratory  of  the  university, 
standing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  sbore  of  the  lake,  afibrds  oppor- 
tunities which  are  not  surpassed  at  any  fresb-water  station  in  the 
world. 

The  lake  laboratory,  founded  in  1880  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  owed  its 
inception  and  supimrt  to  the  liberality  of  E.  P.  Allis,  jr. ;  it  was  unique 
in  that  a  group  of  investigators  were  kept  at  work  for  years  under  an 
environment  ideal  in  equipment  and  opportunity,  and  were  afforded 
every  advantage  for  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations,  so  that  it 
combined  the  advantages  of  the  individual  resort  with  those  of  the 
peruianent  station.  One  need  oidy  mention  the  work  of  the  founder  on 
the  lateral  line  of  fishes,  and  the  papers  of  Ayern,  Patten,  Whitman,  and 
others,  to  show  the  influouce  it  has  exercised  on  the  development  of 
biological  work  in  our  country.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  also 
that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  and  much  of 
its  supiwrt  for  years  to  the  same  generous  patron.  The  lake  laboratory 
has  been  temporarily  closed  daring  the  illness  and  absence  Arom  this 
country  of  its  founder;  there  is  a  general  hope  that  it  may  soon  be 
reopened. 

Quite  a  number  of  periodic  resorts  of  the  type  of  summer  laboratories 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  couutry.    Some  of  these  are 
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merely  summer  schools,  such  as  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Ctaaa- 
tanqaa  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  on  Lake  Ghaatauqaa.  Others  are  both 
for  teaching  and  for  investigation,  while  only  a  small  number  are 
exclasively  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  limoologic  problems  from 
one  standpoint  or  another.  The  University  of  Minnesota  maintained 
in  1893  at  Gull  Lake,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  a  laboratory  for 
summer  work  by  members  of  the  university,  and  for  the  prosecutioQ  of 
the  natural  history  survey  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  Trofessor 
Ifachtrieb,  of  the  university.  The  State  University  of  Ohio  has  con- 
ducted, since  1896,  a  lake  laboratory  at  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Krie. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  State  fish  hatcheries,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  by  joint  action  of  the  university  and  Stat«  lish 
commission.  Its  puri>OBe  is  to  afford  a  convenient  point  of  work  for 
the  members  of  the  university,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  State  biological  survey,  which  is  being  carried  ou  by  the  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  immense  stretches  of  shallow  water,  marshy 
regions,  and  protected  areas,  together  with  the  varied  character  of 
shore  and  the  open  lake  within  easy  reaching  distance,  serve  to  make 
Sandusky  perhaps  the  most  favorable  place  on  I^ake  Erie  for  tbe  study 
of  the  fresh-water  fauna  and  flora.  The  station  was  closed  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  director,  Frof^sor  Kellicott,  but  has  sinde 
then  been  reopeaed  under  the  charge  of  Trof.  Herbert  Osborn. 

In  1895  the  University  of  Indiana  opened  a  biological  station  on  the 
shore  of  Turkey  Lake,  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  uuder  the 
direction  of  Professor  Bigenmaun,  of  the  university.  A  constantly 
increasing  number  of  students  has  visited  tbe  station  each  summer. 
The  m^ority  of  them  have  been  teachers  of  the  State  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  work  to  equip  them  for  their  teaching,  but  others  have 
also  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  general  survey  of  the  lake  fauna  and  in 
the  collection  of  material  to  illustrate  annual  variation  and  associated 
problems.  For  comparison,  collections  have  been  made  from  adjacent 
lakes  connected  with  other  water  basins.  In  the  coming  year  the  sta- 
tion is  to  be  moved  to  the  shores  of  Winona  Lake,  some  18  miles  from 
tbe  present  location,  where  two  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  for  its 
use  by  the  Winona  Assembly.  The  contributions  from  tbe  laboratory 
have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Michigan  llsh  commission  maintained  a 
force  of  a  few  scientific  investigators  aud  assistants  in  conducting  a 
biological  examination  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  Stat«,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  lieighard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1893  it 
was  determined  to  transfer  the  seat  of  operations  from  inland  waters  to 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  by  virtue  both  of  its  convenient  location 
and  of  its  importance  as  a  famous  spawning  ground  of  the  lake  fish, 
which  had,  however,  almost  ceased  to  visit  it,  Lake  St.  Clair  was  decided 
upon  as  the  locality  for  the  first  year,  and  the  laboratory  was  located 
on  a  small  bay  at  the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake.    The  partyjeousisted 
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of  half  a  dozen  scientific  workers,  whose  attention  was  exclusively- 
devoted  each  to  his  particular  field,  and  the  results  of  the  survey  were 
published  iu  bulletins  of  the  Michigan  fish  commisaion.  In  1894  the 
station  was  moved  to  Charlevoix,  a  famous  Ashing  region  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Beig- 
bard  in  Europe  I  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  sci- 
entific force  and  the  methods  of  work  were  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  the  location  brought  ub  in  contact  not  only  with  shallow 
waters,  but  also  with  the  deeper  regions  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
party  made  investigations  and  collections  of  a  precise  character  in  the 
deepest  fresh  water  which  has  as  yet  been  investigated  by  such  methods. 
The  results  of  the  summer's  work  were  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
commission.  ITiifavorabJe  financial  conditions  compelled  the  suspen- 
Bion  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  Michigan  fish  commission,  but 
American  investigators  owe  mnch  to  the  impetus  which  has  been  given 
to  such  work  through  their  agency. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  Fish  Oommissiou  has  been  urged 
to  establish  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  biological  station  similar  to  that 
which  has  long  been  maintained  on  the  ocean,  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. Finally,  a  year  ago  a  preliminary  survey  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  deciding  the  advisability  of  such  a  movement,  and  Pro- 
fessor Iteighard  was  requested  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  United  States  Fish  Hatchery  at  Putin  Bay, a  small  island 
in  the  center  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
operations,  and  a  party  of  scientific  workers  spent  two  months  in  study- 
ing the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  adjacent  waters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  work  may  develop  into  a  permanent  experiment  station  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Among  permanent  American  stations  of  a  technical  character  the 
Experimental  Filter  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health, 
located  at  Lawrence,  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  also  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  1887,  and  has  conducted  extended  experiments  on  the  biological 
examination  of  drinking  waters.  The  methods  worked  oat  in  connec- 
tion with  them  are  now  standard  for  such  purposes.  Similar  technical 
laboratories  are  in  operation  in  Boston,  Lynn,  Worcester,  and  other 
cities;  but  in  most  of  them  the  biological  examinationof  waters  is  only 
a  secondary  function.  The  Mount  Prospect  Laboratory,  organized 
recently  in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  waterworks,  and  placed 
nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Whipple,  whose  contributions  to  lim- 
nobiologic  questions  are  well  known,  is  more  particularly  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  questions  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
water  supply.  Numerous  samples  taken  from  all  the  sources  of  the 
city's  supply  are  subjected  each  week  to  physical,  chemical,  microscop- 
ical, and  bacteriological  esaminations,  and  the  quality  of  the  watM- 
controlled  thereby,  since  the  reports  made  to  the  chief  engineer  serve 
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to  guide  bim  in  the  choice  of  the  Boarcea  from  which  the  water  is 
drawn.  The  results  of  such  stadies  are  also  of  great  importance  in 
general  limiiologic  questiona.  - 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  extremely  fortanate  in  having  asso- 
ciated with  it,  by  statute,  a  State  laboratory  of  natural  history,  which 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  natural-history  survey  of  the 
State.  Under  tlie  direction  of  Professor  Forbes,  whose  pioneer  work 
on  the  lake  fauna  has  already  been  noted,  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  sacb  questions  as  the  food  of  fresh-water  llsbes  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  various  groups  of  fresh-water  organisms,  so  that  both  by 
preliminary  work  and  in  the  person  of  its  director  the  State  labora- 
tory was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  successfal  inauguration  of  an  Illinois 
biological  station,  which  became  possible  nnder  State  grant  in  1894. 
The  laboratory  secured  a  permanent  superintendent  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Kofoid  a  year  later,  and  work  has  been  carried  on  continuously  by 
a  permanent  force  since  that  date.  The  laboratory  was  unique  in  its 
inception,  since  the  director,  Dr.  Forbes,  conceived  the  idea  of  locating 
it  on  a  river  system  rather  than,  as  all  previous  stations,  on  a  lake,  and 
it  was  not  only  the  first  in  the  world,  but  is  yet  the  only  station  which 
has  peculiarly  attacked  the  problems  of  such  a  system. 

The  Illinois  River  and  its  dependent  waters  were  selected  as  the 
field  of  operatious  and  Havana,  111.,  as  the  center  of  work.  The 
river  here  presents  in  its  cut-offs,  bayous,  shallow,  marshy  tracts,  sandy 
areas  with  wooded  margins  and  regionm  <  f  spring-fed  waters,  and  with 
the  enormous  extent  of  land  covered  at  high  water,  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  it  mnst  be  confessed  coidd  not  be  surpasi^ed  and  hardly 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  flora  and  fauna, 
bothinthohigheraudlowerformsoflife,  demonstrate  the  good  judgment 
exercised  iu  the  choice  of  locality.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  equip- 
ment of  thisstatiou,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  that  is  unique,  isthelioating 
laboratory,  which  enables  an  easy  transfer  of  operations  to  other  points, 
where  work  can  be  carried  on  for  comparison  or  contrast,  with  eqnip- 
ment  and  environment  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  exists  in  a  perma- 
nent building,  but  with  the  flexibility  and  facility  of  movement  which 
characterizes  field  studies.  The  work  has  been  conducted  uninterrupt- 
edly for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  results  include  studies  ou  the 
insects  and  their  development,  on  the  earthworms,  on  the  Protozoa 
and  rotifers,  ou  various  groups  of  crustaceans  and  general  investiga- 
tions OD  plankton  methods,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  plankton, 
while  some  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  plant  life  of  water.  These 
studies  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Lab- 
oratory of  Natural  History. 

Let  us  consider,  in  conclusion,  the  fnnctiou  and  future  development 
of  these  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  work  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  fresh-water  stations  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  class, 
and  Zacharias  has  outlined  carefully  the  differences  in  the  work  of  the 
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fixed  and  of  the  movable  atations.  But  tbe«e  are,  alter  all,  minor  dif- 
ferences. All  stations,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  have  really  three 
objects — teaching,  investigating,  experimenting — objects  which  may  be 
subserved  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  both  ways,  by  each  one  of  them. 
It  is  uuiiueetionably  true  that  the  tendency  within  recent  years  has 
been  to  make  the  university-trained  scientist  a  laboratory  man,  unac- 
quainted with  work  out  of  doors  and  among  living  things.  This  haa 
reacted  unfavorably  npon  his  teaching  imwers,  and  thus  indirectly  ui>ou 
the  entire  i^bool  system.  Kot  that  subjects  in  natural  history  are  not 
better  tanght  in  our  secondary  schools  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  hardly  taught  at  all,  but  that  the 
naturalist  to  day  is  not  trained  as  au  outdoor  observer  and  is  little 
capable  of  handling  himself  and  his  work  in  a  new  environment.  As 
Forbes  says,  "It  is,  in  fact,  the  biological  station,  wisely  and  liberally 
managed,  wbicli  in  to  restore  to  us  what  is  best  in  the  naturalist  of  the 
old  school  united  to  what  is  best  in  the  laboratory  student  of  the  new." 
Thus,  both  through  the  influence  of  the  investigators  in  the  case  of 
those  statious  which  do  not  carry  on  directly  any  educational  work 
and  through  the  teaching  of  those  which  do  conduct  summer  instruc- 
tional courses,  new  life  will  be  instilled  into  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  throughout  our  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fresli-water  station  is  a  center  of  iuveatiga- 
tion  with  all  its  stimulating  effects  on  the  individual  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  problems  of  nature  and  efforts  for  their  solution,  and  in 
the  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  which  are  the  traits 
of  a  careful  wuik  on  the  part  of  its  attaches.  All  that  has  been  said 
of  the  advantages  ot  marine  stations  applies  equally  well  to  fresh- 
water laboratories,  together  with  the  added  advantages  that  their 
accessibility  brings  these  mlvantages  to  considerable  regions  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  without  them  by  virtue  of  their  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  is  unnecessary  that  1  should  emphasize  further  this 
pliase  of  the  <)uestion  or  dwell  upon  the  greater  simplicity  of  biological 
conditions  in  fresh  water  over  those  which  exist  in  the  ocean.  These 
factors  have  been  forcibly  presented  by  many  writers. 

Finally,  tlie  fresh-water  station  should  be  above  all  things  an  exper- 
imentitl  one,  and  in  this  direction  the  most  valuable  results  are  to  be 
looked  for,  both  from  the  general  scientific  and  from  the  technical 
standpoint.  To  the  scientist,  this  needs  no  demonstration;  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  importance  of  such  work,  esjtecially  fur  fish  culture, 
be  more  widely  understood.  The  advance  in  agricaltural  methods  iu 
the  United  States  is  unquestionably  duo  in  large  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  splendid  series  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  iu  which 
agricultural  problems  have  been  subjetited  to  intensive  experimenta- 
tion. Contrasted  with  this,  conditions  in  fish  culture  preseut  almost 
the  0])posite  extreme.  Fish  eggs  have  been  hatched  in  enormous  num- 
bers, but  what  is  kuowu  of  their  subsequent  history  or  what  has  been 
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done  to  insare  the  aafe  development  to  maturity  of  the  fislif  Present 
methods  have  reached  their  limit  and  the  subject  must  be  attacked 
from  a  different  standpoint.  Fish  culture  should  receive  by  the  liber- 
ality of  State  and  nation  the  same  fitvors  that  have  been  extended  to 
agriculture,  the  use  of  permanent  and  well-equipped  experiment  sta- 
tions, wbere  trained  workers  shall  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
solution  of  its  problems.  Tborouglmess  and  continuity  are  essential, 
for  these  problems  really  deal  with  all  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
water.  Of  what  does  the  food  of  each  fish  consist,  where  is  it  foand 
and  in  what  amount,  how  may  it  be  increased  and  improved;  to  what 
extent  and  how  can  the  number  of  fish  be  multiplied,  and  how  far  is 
this  protitablej  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  fish  and  what  new  varieties 
can  be  produced  f    These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  to  be  solved. 

The  problems  outlined  are  indeed  vast,  and  yet  we  may  be  confident 
that  their  solution  lies  easily  within  the  power  of  the  human  intellect, 
for  they  are  all  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  race;  and  man,  relying  upon  his  success  in  the  past,  may  go 
forward  with  supreme  confidence  to  the  attainment  of  their  solution  in 
this  new  field. 

Zoological  Labobatoey, 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 
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THE    THEORY    OF    ENERGY    AND    THE    LIVING    WORLD. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ALIMENTATION.' 


I.— GENBEAL   DISCITBSION   OF  ENEBOT.' 

A  new  term,  tbat  of  eoergy,  was  introdaced  in  the  natoral  sciences 
some  years  ago,  and  itssigniflcanceliaecoutinaally  increased  in  impor- 
tance. The  English  physicists,  and  especially  the  English  electricians, 
have  had  most  to  do  in  bringing  this  new  expression  into  scientiHc  tech- 
nology. The  idea  which  it  conveys  in  of  the  highest  utihty  in  its  indns- 
trial  applications,  and  it  was  from  an  industrial  origin  that  the  term  has 
been  expanded  and  generalized.  It  is  now,  however,  not  merely  of 
practical  signification,  but  a  theoretical  conception  of  capital  impor- 
tancu  ill  pure  st'.ience.  It  has  indeed  tsome  to  the  point  of  being  in  itself 
a  science — energetics,  eo  called.  Although  born  bnt  yesterday,  this 
new  comer  claims  to  embrace  and  fuse  together  in  itself  all  the  other 
natural  sciences,  both  physical  and  jiertaining  to  life,  which  only  the 
imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  bad  tilt  uow  kept  separate  and 
distinct. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  new  science  we  must  iuacribe  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  of  which  it  may  well  be  said  that  it 
dominates  natural  philosophy.  The  discovery  of  this  principle  has 
markttd  a  new  era  and  accomplished  a  profound  revolution  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  It  is  due  to  a  physician,  Robert  Mayer,  who 
practiced  his  art  in  a  small  village  of  WUrtemberg.  He  formulated 
the  new  principle  in  1S42,  and  successively  developed  it«  consequences 
in  a  series  of  publications  whichappeared  between  184o  and  1851,  These 
remained,  however,  almost  unnoticed  and  ignored  until  Helmholtz,  in 
his  celebrated  memoir  upon  the  conservation  of  force,  placed  them 

'TuDBlated  itom  Kevue  (tea  Dens  Uoniles,  1898,  Vol.  CXLVI,  pp.  668-6S3;  Vol. 
CXLVII,  pp.  189-204;  and  Vol.  CL,  pp.  201--216. 
>  References :  Paul  Joaet,  Promiera  principea  d'electiioltiS  indnstrielle,  Paris,  1893 ; 
.  Ch.  Friedel,  Preface  au  Traits  do  chimie  organtqne  de  A.  B^bal,  Paris,  18%;  W. 
Ostwald,  Abr^gS  de  chimie  gi^nt^rale,  Paris,  1893;  A.  Bouasse,  IntToductian  h 
WtOilo  dcH  tbi^ories  de  la  nipfaoiiiue,  1895;  A.  Reycbler,  Lea  TWniea  physico-cliim- 
iques,  1897;  H.  Le  Cbatelier,  Sur  I'Eneig^tique,  Revue  dea  soteDcw,  1893. 
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in  sach  a  light  as  to  lend  them  the  importance  tbey  deserved.  From 
that  moment  the  name  of  the  modest  physician  of  Heilbronn  has  taken 
rank  among  the  most  illuatrious  scieutistB. 

As  to  the  science  of  energetics,  of  which  thermodynamics  is  but  a 
Bingle  section,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  even  if  it  does  not  already 
absorb  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  and 
constitute  the  general  and,  for  the  futnre,  unique  natnral  science,  still 
it  constitutes  a  preliminary  movement  toward  that  ideal  state  and  a 
long  step  in  the  pathway  of  progress. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  these  new  ideas,  first  in  their  general  bear- 
ing and  then  with  special  reference  to  their  application  to  physiology, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  iudaence  on  the  phenomena  of  life. 


According  to  most  physicists  the  phenomena  of  the  aniverse  call 
into  play  two,  and  only  two,  elementary  and  fhndamental  things,  to 
wit,  matter  and  energy.  All  that  we  see  consists  in  changes  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  forms.  This  is,  one  might  say,  the  posta- 
lateof  ex|ierimental  science. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  difHcult  to  give  a  definition  to  the  conception  of 
matter  satisfactory  to  the  nietaphy  si  cists.  It  will  always  be  admissible 
to  discuss  or  even  to  deny  its  existence.  Even  the  physicist  or  physi- 
ologist, convinced  that  man  knows  nothing  except  through  bis  own 
sensations,  and  that  he  makes  nothing  of  them  except  be  first  objectiv- 
ize  or  project  them  from  himself  by  some  sort  of  hereditary  Illusion, 
may  hesitate  in  ascribing  an  objective  character  to  matter.  Another 
ditBcnlty  presents  itself  even  after  this  one  is  gotten  over  and  matter 
comes  to  be  defined  as  that  which  has  extension  or  weight  or  mass. 
For,  as  regards  weight  as  the  characteristic  of  matter,  physicists 
recognize  a  certain  imponderable  kind  of  matter,  the  ether,  which  has 
only  a  sort  of  logical  existence,  founded  on  the  necessity  of  a  niediam 
for  the  propagation  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  As  regards  mass — 
that  ix,  the  mechanical  parameter — it  is  necessary  to  introdnt^  the  term 
energy,  or  the  allied  term,  force,  in  order  to  define  mass,  so  that  we 
should  consequently  be  defining  matter  in  terms  of  energy.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  some  reason  to  think  the  two  fundamental  elements  not 
irreducible. 

It  is  necessary  to  avoid  these  difficulties.  The  physicist  neglects 
them  provisionally;  that  is  to  say,  he  defers  their  consideration.  As  a 
first  approximation  matter  may  be  considered  as  that  which  has 
weight.  Through  chemistry  we  learn  that  miitter  has  many  forms. 
There  are  sim)>le  substances,  classed  as  metals  and  metalloids,  and 
compounds,  either  organic  or  inorganic.  Chemistry  may  be  called  the 
history  of  the  mutations  of  matter.  From  the  time  of  Lavoisier  its 
transformations  have  been  followed,  balance  in  Inind,  and  it  has  been 
shown   that  they  all  take  place  without  change  of  weight.     If  we 
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imagine  a  system  of  bcHlies  iDclosed  in  a  tight  receptacle  and  placed 
opoD  the  pail  of  a  balance,  all  the  chemical  reactions  which  could  take 
place,  though  they  profoundly  modified  the  form  and  state  of  the  sub- 
Bttmces,  would  not  be  able  to  affect  the  equilibriom  of  the  balance. 
The  total  weight  remains  unchanged.  It  is  this  equality  of  weight 
which  is  exiiressed  by  all  the  chemical  eqaations.  From  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  view  we  see  here  the  verification  of  one  of  the  greatest 
laws  of  nature,  the  law  of  Lavoisier,  or  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  matter,  or,  still  again,  the  law  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter: 
"Nothing  is  lost;  nothing  is  created;  everything  is  transformed." 

The  conception  of  energy  is  not  less  clear  than  that  of  matter;  it  is 
only  more  novel.  Its  conception  requires  us  to  habituate  ourselves  to 
the  thought  that  there  are  no  isolated  phenomena.  The  older  natural 
philosophy  had  but  a  limited  view  of  things,  and  considered  them  as 
independent  of  each  other.  Phenomena  were  classed  for  purposes  of 
analysis  into  distinct  groups,  such  as  weight,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  light.  Bach  phenomenon  was  considered  apart  without 
reference  to  what  preceded  or  followed  after  it.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
artificial  than  such  a  method.  In  reality  every  manifestation  is  linked 
to  some  other.  Tbere  is  a  metamorphosis  fh>m  one  state  of  things  to 
another — a  mntation.  A  bond  of  union  connects  the  state  which  is 
anterior  to  that  which  follows — the  new  form  which  appears  with  the 
old  form  which  vanishes.  The  science  of  energy  shows  ns  that  some- 
thing has  passed  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  only  covering 
itself  with  a  new  investiture;  that  in  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the 
other  there  was  something  both  permanent  and  active,  and  that  the 
change  is  but  in  aspect. 

The  thing  which  remains  constant  under  the  viciisitodes  of  form, 
and  which  connects  in  a  definite  manner  the  antecedent  to  the  phenom- 
ena which  follows,  is  energy.  This  gives  us,  however,  but  a  vague  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  view  of  energy.  It  is  to  be  rendered  precise  only 
by  the  study  of  examples  in  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  elec- 
trical phenomena.  Energy  takes  on  corresponding  forms  throughout 
these  diverse  modes. 

Mechiinical  energy  is  the  most  simple  and  the  earliest  known  of  these 
various  forms.  Mechanical  phenomena  may  be  known  throngh  two 
fundamental  conditions,  space  and  time,  which  are  of  logical  origin; 
and  to  these  is  joined  a  third,  which  is  solely  the  result  of  experiment 
(its  origin  being  in  our  outward  sensation),  which  is  known  either  as 
force,  as  work,  or  as  power. 

Our  ideas  of  force,  work,  and  xtower  have  their  source  in  the  mnscu- 
\ia  activity  of  man.  In  their  definition  and  development  they  have 
employed  the  genius  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  from  Descartes  to 
Leibnitz. 

A  man  supports  a  burden  without  stooping  or  bending.  It  is  a 
weight — tliat  is,  a  body  or  mass  under  the  iufiuence  of  the  force  of  grav- 
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ity — which  ia  opposing  tiis  efforU,  and  the  man  eserte  a  force  snfflcient 
to  deB^oy  the  eft^ct  of  the  weight.  This  effect,  which  is  Duilified  by 
the  effort  of  the  man,  would  be  to  caase  the  body  to  fall.  The  inaa's 
effort  is  in  eqnilibriam  with  the  weight  and  ia  equal  aud  opposite  to  it. 
It  gives  him  the  sensation  of  exerting  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  action 
which  is  able  to  produce  or  prevent  motion. 

The  mnscular  activity  of  man  may  be  called  out  in  auotherway. 
When  workmen  are  employed,  as  Oarnot  has  said  iu  bis  essay  upon 
eqailibrium  and  motion,  it  is  of  no  consequence  "  to  know  what  burdens 
they  can  reasonably  support,"  bat  only  those  which  they  can  carry. 
"This  is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  force  when  it  is  said  that 
the  horse  has  the  force  of  seven  men.  Tt  is  not  meant  that  if  the  horse 
pulls  one  way  and  seven  men  the  other,  their  efforts  will  be  in  eqai- 
libriam,  bat  that  in  a  piece  of  work  the  horse,  for  example,  could  raise 
as  mach  weight  to  a  given  height  in  a  given  time  as  seven  men."  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  the  second  form  of  muscular  activity,  which  is 
called  in  mechanics  work,  if  we  do  not  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
words  "in  a  given  time,"  and  think  only  of  employing  muscular  activ- 
ity with  reference  solely  to  its  final  result.  Mechanical  work  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  raising  a  weighty  and  it  is  measured  by  the  prod- 
uct of  the  force  (used  iu  the  usual  sense,  that  is,  meaning  the  cause  of 
motion  or  the  hindrance  to  motion)  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
causes  motion.  The  unit  of  work  is  the  ktlugram-meter,  or  the  work 
required  to  raise  a  weight  of  a  kilogram  to  the  height  of  a  meter. 

Time  does  not  enter  into  the  estimation  of  work ;  for  this  conception 
is  entirely  free  from  considerations  of  time  or  velocity.  "The  greater 
or  less  rapidity  with  which  we  execute  a  piece  of  work  can  not  serve  as 
a  measure  of  its  amount,  any  more  than  the  uumber  of  years  that  a 
man  spends  in  growing  rich  or  in  ruining  himself  indicates  the  rise  or 
decline  of  his  fortune." 

To  revert  to  the  comparison  of  Carnot,  a  farmer  who  employed 
laborers  only  by  the  job,  and  who  would  care  only  for  the  quality  of 
work  irrespective  of  the  time  it  occupied,  would  be  at  the  same  point 
of  view  as  those  who  discuss  the  theory  of  mechanics,  M.  Bouasse, 
whom  we  follow  here,  remarks  that  this  idea  of  work  is  due  to 
Descartes.  His  predecessors,  and  particularly  <jalileo,had  an  entirely 
different  method  of  measuring  mechanical  activity,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  his  successors,  the  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Leibnitz  and  still  later  Jean  Bernouilli  were  almost  alone  in  adopting 
this  view. 

It  is  precisely  this  idea  of  work  that  constitutes  the  conception  of 
mechanical  energy.  It  represents  the  dnrable  effect  of  mechanical  ac- 
tivity independent  of  all  the  circumstances  ofits  execution.  Thesame 
work  may  be  done  under  very  different  conditions  as  regards  the  time, 
velocity,  and  force  applied  in  its  accomplishment.  Energy  is  therefore 
the  constant  element  iu  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  mechaoical  auwot. 
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It  i^  tbat',  for  justauce,  wbicb  iu  the  collitiion  of  bodies  remains  to  effect 
tbe  reboaiid.  We  Bay  tbat  the  energy  is  conserved  invariable  amid  all 
mechBDJcal  transformations. 

In  tbe  bistory  of  mecbauius  we  learo  with  what  difflcalty  tbe  ideas 
of  force  aud  work  (now  known  as  mechaoical  energy)  have  been  dis- 
tinRuisbed.  Force  has  do  objective  existence,  no  duration,  no  perma- 
nence. It  is  measured  by  its  effect,  the  motion  which  it  prodncea. 
Wlieu,  for  example,  an  hydraulic  presa  is  put  in  operation,  there  is 
exerted  upon  the  ])latform  exactly  tbe  same  work  wbicb  is  expended 
at  the  piston.  Tbe  machine  only  prodnces  a  change  iu  the  maoDer  of 
doing  work.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  force  is  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  whole  surface  at  the  platform  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
BDiall  areas  each  equal  to  tbat  of  tbe  small  piston  aud,  by  Pascal's 
principle,  each  acted  upon  by  tbe  same  pressure  applied  at  tbe  jtiston. 
Tbe  moment  this  pressure  ceases,  the  relatively  infinite  i>res6ure  at  the 
platform  falls  to  zero.  What  real  thing  can  fall  instautly  from  infinity 
to  zerot  Work  and  force  beloug  to  different  orders  of  things;  tbey 
can  Dot  have  the  same  expression.  Force  is  a  vector  quantity;  tbat  is, 
it  iuclufles  tbe  idea  of  direction.  Work  is  a  scaler  quantity,  which 
admits  of  tbe  opposition  of  senses  involved  in  the  terms  plus  and 
miuas.  Energy,  and  iu  this  only  it  difl'ers  from  work,  is  a  quantity 
admitting  not  even  opposition  of  sign.  We  shall  see  a  little  further  on, 
however,  that  a  very  eminent  jihy Biologist,  M.  Chnnveau,  has  proposed 
the  same  term,  "  the  energy  of  contraction,"  for  the  two  phenomena  of 
effort  and  of  work.  It  might  seem  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  organism  that  these  two  modes  of  ai^tivity,  tbe  con- 
traction static  and  the  contraction  dynamic,  are  really  comparable. 
But  although  this  way  of  regarding  tlie  matter  may  be  iierfectly 
exact  and  of  value,  tbe  author's  persistence  in  using  nomenclature 
contrary  to  tbe  received  usage  has  prevented  tbe  acceptauce  of  very 
useful  facts  by  physicists  and  even  by  some  physiologists. 

The  idea  of  mechanical  power  diflers  fronj  either  tbat  of  force  or  of 
work.  It  includes  tbe  idea  of  time.  In  describing  a  mechanical  oper- 
ation it  is  not  snSicient  to  give  tbe  amount  of  work  done,  for  the  time 
occupied  is  an  important  factor.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
conditions  of  accomplishment  are  being  considered,  as  in  comparing 
machines.  Tbe  one  which  does  tbe  work  in  tbe  shortest  time  is  called 
tbe  most  jiowerful.  The  unit  of  power  is  that  of  a  machine  which  exe- 
cutes 1  kilogram-meter  in  a  second.  For  industrial  purposes  a  unit  75 
I  imes  as  great  as  this,  called  the  cbeval-vapeur,  is  frequently  employed. 
It  is  the  power  of  a  machine  which  does  75  kilogram-meters  per  secocd. 
In  electrical  industries  power  is  reckoned  in  kilowatts  (eiinal  to  36 
cbeval-vapeur)  or  in  watts,  a  unit  oue-thoussndth  as  great. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the  power  of  the  human  machine 
relative  to  iudnstrial  machines;  for  exiteriment  bas  shown  that  tbe 
oiecbanical  i>ower  of  living  beings  depends  upon  tbe  nature  of  the  work 
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done.  -  Very  interestiog  researches  npoD  this  matter  were  commiuii- 
cated  by  the  celebrated  physicist,  Coulomb,  to  the  institute  in  the  year 
1797.  A  man  of  70  kilograms  average  weight  was  occupied  with  as- 
cending the  stairs  of  a  house  20  meters  high.  He  made  the  ascension 
at  the  rate  of  14  meters  a  minute  and  kept  up  this  rate  effectively  for 
four  hours.  Theworli  thus  done  was  equivalent  to  235,000  kilogram- 
meters.  But  wbeu  instead  of  mounting  witbont  load  tbe  man  was  made 
to  carry  a  weight,  the  result  was  quite  different.  Coulomb's  laborer 
carried  up  6  loads  of  wood  in  a  day  to  a  height  of  12  meters  in  66 
trips.  This  would  correspond  to  a  maximum  work  of  109,000  kilogram- 
meters,  instead  of  235,000. 

Energy,  or  niechauical  work,  may  be  discovered  in  two  forms — actual 
or  kinetic  energy,  corresponding  to  a  mechanical  action  being  actually 
performed,  and  jiotential  energy,  or  energy  in  reserve. 

A  body  when  raised  to  a  certain  height  develops  in  its  fall  au 
amount  of  work  in  kilogram-meters  equal  to  the  prodnct  of  its  weight 
by  tbe  distance  through  which  it  falls.  This  work  may  be  applied  in 
various  ways.  In  this  way,  for  example,  public  clocks  are  driven.  iNow, 
when  the  weight  is  being  wound  up,  when  the  works  are  lax,  and  no 
motion  occurs,  the  ancient  physics  would  say  that  there  was  nothing 
to  consider.  The  phenomenon  is  the  fall.  That  will  take  place,  but 
for  tbe  moment  there  is  nothing  occurring. 

In  energetics  the  reasoning  is  different.  The  body  is  said  to  possess 
■  a  capacity  for  work  which  it  manifests  upon  a  suitable  occasion;  it  has 
stored-up  energy,  the  power  of  exerting  energy,  or  potential  energy. 
When  the  body  falls,  this  potential  energy  becomes  transformed  into 
actual  or  kinetic  energy.  The  work  done  by  the  weight  in  falling  is 
exactly  equal  and  opimsite  to  that  done  in  winding  tbe  clock.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  energy  gradually  expended  in  eight  or  fifteen  days 
lu  the  regular  movement  of  the  hands  and  the  striking  of  the  hours. 
The  fall  is  the  counterpart  of  the  elevation.  There  is  recovered  ia 
the  second  phase  of  the  phenomenon  exactly  tbe  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  tbe  first.  Between  the  two  phases  may  intervene  as  long 
a  time  as  one  pleases,  during  which  the  energy  slumbers,  as  it  were, 
and  of  which  we  speak  as  a  period  of  potential  energy.  Thus  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  phenomena  is  maintained  ever  present,  and 
tbe  energy,  never  lost  sight  of  in  these  conceptions,  is  uot  a  new  thing 
when  it  reappears.  Thus  we  conceive  of  energy  as  sometliiug  real, 
indestructible,  and  eternal,  having  an  objective  existence  j  sometimes 
revealing  itself,  sometimes  slumbering;  now  manifest,  now  latent. 

Similarly  the  How  of  a  torrent  of  water  in  a  mountainous  region  may 
be  utilii^ed  to  drive  the  water  wheels  and  turbines  of  the  mills  in  the 
valley.  The  fall  of  the  water  produces  mechanical  work  which  would 
be  a  creation  ex  nihilo  if  the  antecedent  phenomena  were  not  taken 
account  of.  It  can  be  shown  that  this  in  but  a  case  of  restitution,  for 
the  water  was  taken  (irom  tbe  place  to  which  it  now  returns,  and  raised 
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by  the  actioo  of  natural  forces.  Thaa  it  was  evaporated  \>j  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  formed  into  clonds,  transferred  by  the  wiada,  etc.  Here,  then, 
is  but  aD  example  of  a  complex  energy  transformation,  first  from  actual 
to  potential  energy,  and  then  back  again,  vith  neither  loss  nor  gain. 

There  are  as  many  forms  of  energy  as  of  distinct  varieties  of  phe- 
nomena. Physicists  distinguish  two  species  of  tnechaoical  energy — the 
energy  of  position  and  energy  of  motion.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  former  species,  iuclading  distauc^  energy  or  force,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken;  surface  energy,  corresponding  to  the  phenomena 
of  surface  tension,  and  volume  energy,  which  correHponds  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  pressure.  It  would  be  useless  for  the  purposes  we  have  iu 
view  to  discuss  mechanical  energy  at  great  ieogth.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  show  briefly  that  the  various  known  forms  of  energy  may  be 
transformed,  the  one  into  the  other.  These  forms  are  heat,  electrical, 
magnetic,  chemical,  and  radieut  energies. 

It  is  taught  nowadays  iu  all  elementary  treatises  on  physics  that 
mechanical  work  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and  reciprocally  heat  into 
mechanical  work.  Friction,  collision  and  percussion,  compression  and 
expansion,  destroy  or  annihilate  tiie  mechanical  energy  communicated 
to  a  body  or  to  the  parts  of  a  machine.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
motion  disappears  heat  appears.  Examples  are  abundant.  There  is 
the  box  of  the  wheel  heated  by  the  friction  of  the  spindle;  the  ignition 
of  particles  of  steel  broken  off  in  breaking  the  stoue;  the  melting  of 
two  piec^es  of  ice  by  Davy  by  rubbing  them  together,  although  sur- 
rounded by  objects  below  the  freezing  point;  the  boiling  of  water  by 
drilline,  as  observed  by  Jiumfordin  the  boringofbronze  cannon  iu  1790; 
the  ignition  of  particles  of  metal  in  beating  upon  the  anvil ;  the  rise  of 
temperature  even  to  the  point  of  fusion  in  lead  balls  fired  against  a 
resisting  obstacle,  and,  finally,  the  origin  of  fire  iu  the  fable  of  Prome- 
theus by  means  of  robbing  pieces  of  wood  together  in  the  way  still 
called  by  the  Hindoos  pra  mantha.  There  is  a  constant  correlation 
between  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  motion,  a  correlation  which  has 
become  so  well  known  that  observers  have  ceased  to  verify  it  by  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  is  no  destroctiou  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
That  which  is  lost  in  one  form  reapx^ears  under  another,  giving  the 
impression  of  something  indestructible,  which  manifests  itself  in  suc- 
cessive disguises.  This  impression  is  translated  into  words  in  saying 
that  mechanical  energy  is  metamorphosed  into  thermal  energy. 

This  interpretation  takes  on  a  character  of  startling  precision  when 
these  mutations  are  examined  with  the  almost  absolute  accuracy  of 
physical  measurement.  It  is  then  shown  that  the  rate  of  the  exchange 
is  invariable.  The  transformations  of  heat  into  motion  and  vice  versa 
are  accomplished  in  accordance  with  a  vigorous  numerical  law,  which 
fixes  the  quantity  of  energy  of  the  one  kind  transformed  into  the  other. 
The  mechanical  effect  is  evaluated,  as  we  have  said,  in  work;  that  is,  in 
kilogram -meters.     Heat  is  measured  in  calories,  the  calorie  being  the 
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amonut  of  heat  required  to  raise  tbe  temperatare  1  degree  of  a  fcilogft-am 
of  vater  (large  calorie)  or  1  gram  of  water  (small  calorie).  It  has  been 
Bbowu  that  wbat«ver  be  the  phenomeDa  which  serve  iu  an  intermediary 
manner  to  accomplish  the  traDsformatlon,  it  always  requires  425  kilo- 
grammeters  to  create  1  calorie,  or  0.00234  calorie  to  create  1  kilogram- 
meter.  The  nomber  42S  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  calorie,  or, 
as  it  is  inaccnrately  said,  of  heat.  This  fact  constitutes  the  principle 
of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  mechanical  work. 

Chemical  activity  has  not  as  yet  been  measured  directly.  Bat  it  has 
been  shown  that  chemical  activity  can  engender  all  the  other  kinds  of 
energy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  commoneat  source  of  them  all,  and  is  prin- 
cipally utilized  to  obtain  heat,  electricity,  and  mechanical  energy.  Id 
the  steam  engine,  for  example,  tbe  power  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  by  osygen  of  the  air,  which  produces  the  heat 
required  to  vaporize  the  water,  develop  tbe  force  of  vapor,  and  finally 
to  drive  the  piston.  Tbe  theory  of  the  steam  engine  may  be  reduced 
to  two  propositions :  Chemical  activity  engenders  heat,  beat  engenders 
motion.  Or  to  employ  language  to  which  no  doubt  the  reader  is  accus- 
tomed, chemical  energy  is  transformed  into  beat  energy,  and  the  latter 
into  mechanical  energy.  The  transformations  are  fdl  governed  by  fixed 
numerical  rules. 

Oar  knowledge  of  chemical  energy  is  less  advanced  than  that  of  heat 
and  mechanical  motion.  There  have  been  as  yet  no  applications  to  ite 
transformations  of  processes  of  measurement  suitable  for  direct  uumer- 
ical  verification.  It  can  only  be  affirmed,  not  quantitatively  demon- 
strated, that  chemical  and  heat  energies  are  equivalent,  for  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science  it  is  impossible  to  measore  chemical  energy.  The 
known  forms  of  energy  may  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors. 
Thus  mechanical  energy  of  motion  is  measured  by  tbe  product  of  the 
mass  by  the  velocity;  heat  energy  by  the  product  of  the  temperatare 
and  the  specific  heat;  electrical  energy  by  the  product  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  by  the  electro-motive  force.  As  regards  chemical  energy, 
it  is  suspected  that  it  may  be  directly  measui'ed  according  to  tbe  sys- 
tem of  Berthollet  as  revised  by  tbe  Norwegian  chemists,  Guldberg  and 
Waage,  by  the  product  of  the  mass  by  a  force  or  coefficient  of  affinity, 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  taken,  the  temperature, 
and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  reaction.  In  another  direction 
the  admirable  researches  of  M.  Berthelot  have  enabled  us  to  make  an 
indirect  evaluation  in  a  majority  of  cases  through  the  beat  equivalent 
of  reactions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  chemical  energy  also  appears  on  the 
face  of  things  to  have  two  states,  of  potential  and  real  energy.  The 
union  of  carbon  and  osygen  iu  their  combustion  in  the  furnace  of  a 
steam  engine  must  first  be  started  by  a  preliminary  lighting,  just  as  a 
weight  raised  and  leit  stationary  at  a  certain  height  must  be  detached 
from  its  support  by  a  small  expenditure  of  work.    This  condition  of 
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energy  is  mnch  in  evidence.  We  shall  admit  the  existence  of  a  lat«nt 
state,  or  Btate  of  potential  cbemtcal  energy.  Id  the  example  juat  given, 
the  carbon  under  the  preliminary  excitation  combines  with  oxygen  and 
forms  carboaic  acid  gas.  The  potential  energy  becomes  actual  energy 
and  immediately  is  transformed  into  beat.  A  very  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  conception  of  the  matter  would  be  formed  if  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion  solely  were  regarded  and  it  was  neglected 
to  inquire  after  the  source  of  the  energy  thus  dissipated.  The  ante- 
cedent fact  is  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  growing  vegetation.  The 
carbon  which  burns  in  the  fnruace  of  the  engine  comes  from  a  mine 
where  it  was  accumulated  iu  the  state  of  coal,  a  primitive  vegetable 
product  which  was  formed  indirectly  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
By  the  aid  of  the  solar  energy  the  plant  had  separated  the  carbon 
from  the  oxygen  to  which  it  was  united  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  and  had  created  potential  chemical  energy,  which  through 
the  lapse  of  ages  awaited  its  utilization.  Combustion  dissipated  this 
energy  in  re-forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  fecuu<lity  of  the  conception  of  energy  is  seen  fh}m  these  examples 
to  lie  in  the  connection  which  it  establishes  between  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  that  it  thus  reestablishes  a  proper  articulation,  necessarily 
broken  in  the  ancient  analytical  view  of  the  sciences.  We  are  led  to 
see  iu  the  phenomena  of  the  world  nothing  but  the  mutations  of  energy. 
In  these  mutations  themselves  we  see  the  circulation  of  an  indestructible 
agent,  which  passes  from  one  form  to  another  as  if  it  but  changed  into 
disgnise.  If  our  intellects  required  images  or  symbols  to  embrace  the 
i^ts  and  seize  ujiou  their  im^wrt  they  are  at  hand.  They  materialize 
energy,  making  of  it  a  sorb  of  imaginary  being  and  conferring  upon  it 
a  real  objectivity.  It  then  becomes  for  the  mind,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  docs  not  become  the  dupe  of  a  phantom  itself  has  raised,  an 
artifice  eminently  comprehensive,  and  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest 
assistance  in  grasping  the  relation  and  afhliation  of  phenomena. 

The  world  then  appears,  as  we  said  at  the  beginuiug,  to  be  con- 
structed with  singular  symmetry.  It  oH'ers  us  nothing  hut  mutations 
ofmatterand  mutations  of  energy.  These  two  kinds  of  metamorphoseB 
are  governed  by  two  laws  similar  and  necessary,  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  these  maintain,  the  first, 
that  matter  is  indestructible  and  passes  fivm  one  phenomena  to  another 
in  integrity  and  equality  of  weight;  the  second,  that  energy  is  inde- 
structible, and  that  it  passes  from  one  phenomena  to  the  other  in  rigid 
equiv.ilence  numerically  determined  by  the  researches  of  physicists. 

The  first  problem  of  energetics  is  to  examine  the  different  forms  of 
energy,  to  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  determine 
if  their  mutual  transformations  can  be  directly  realized,  and  if  so  to 
follow  this  means  to  determine  their  quantitative  equivalence.  This  is 
a  laborious  task,  which  extends  over  the  whole  field  of  physics. 

Such  an  examination  suffices  to  show  that  mechanical  energy  may  be 
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transformed  into  all  tbe  other  fomis  and  all  the  other  forms  into  it, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  chemical  ener^.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
role  of  pressure  in  dissociation  reactions  seems  at  first  to  abolish  this 
restriction.  Bat  this  appearance  is  deceptive.  The  pressure  does  not 
enter  into  this  operation  except  as  a  preliminary  condition  or  incentive, 
merely  patting  the  bodies  in  sach  a  state  relative  to  each  other  that 
chemical  affinity  can  come  into  play. 

In  connection  with  the  calorific  and  laminoas  forms  of  radiant  energy 
it  shonld  be  noted  that  they  are  not  as  distinct  as  was  believed  by 
the  older  physicists.  To  consider  the  matter  objectively,  there  is  no 
light  without  heat.  It  is  the  same  agent  which  at  a  certain  interval  in 
its  scale  differently  impresses  the  skiu  and  the  retina  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  difference  in  sensation  is  to  be  impnted  to  the  diversity  of 
the  organ,  not  to  the  diversity  of  the  agent.  At  lesser  degrees  of 
aetivity  this  agent  exercises  no  effect  either  on  the  terminations  of  tbe 
thermal  nerves  of  the  skin  or  on  tbe  retina.  As  its  degree  of  activity 
augments  (infra-red  heating)  tbe  thermal  nerves  are  first  impressed, 
and  quite  to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  nerves  of  vision.  Next  both  are 
impressed  (sensation  of  light),  and  6nally  the  sight  only  is  affected. 
Tbe  transformation  of  energy  tlierefore  reduces  itself  in  this  case  to 
the  possibility  of  intensifying  or  diminishing  the  action  of  the  common 
agent  to  such  conditions  as  suit  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another, 
and  this  may  easily  be  brought  about. 

It  may  be  remarked  tliat  this  form  of  energy  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  can  not  be  transformed  directly  into  chemical  energy.  To  be 
sure,  nwliant  energy  favors  and  determines  many  chemical  reactions, 
but  if  we  go  down  into  the  root  of  tbe  thing  we  must  ailmit  that  the 
radiation  serves  only  to  incite  tbe  phenomena,  to  prepare  for  the 
chemical  reaction,  to  put  the  bodies  into  snch  a  state  (liquid,  i>erhaps, 
or  vaiJor)  or  temperature  (400  for  instance  in  the  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen)  as  suits  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  chemical  affinity. 
On  tbe  contrary,  chemical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and 
radiant  energy,  as  could  be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  in  which 
no  other  forms  of  energy  are  present,  and  by  otherR  where,  as  in  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  in  explosive  decompositions, 
reactions  continue  of  themselves  when  once  initiated. 

Other  restrictions  appear  in  studying  the  laws  which  govern  the 
transformations  and  transference  of  heat  energy,  the  most  important 
of  which  maintains  the  impossibility  of  beat  transfer  from  a  body  at  a 
lower  to  a  body  at  a  hif^her  temperature.  As  the  resnlt  of  all  these 
restnctiouB  heat  is  an  imperfect  form  of  tbe  universal  energy,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  the  English,  a  degraded  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  electrical  energy  represents  a  perfect  and  highly 
atlvantageous  form  of  this  universal  energy,  and  this  explains  the 
immense  development  which  has  taken  place  in  its  industrial  applica- 
tion within  less  than  a  century.    Not  that  it  is  better  known  than  the 
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others  in  its  essence  and  in  the  last  analy sis  of  its  actions;  qnite  the 
contrary  1  Its  nature  is  still  discossed.  Some,  in  consideration  of  its 
immense  velocity  of  transmission  and  its  similarity  to  light,  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  veritable  flow  of  the  ether,  like  Father  S«ccbi,  who 
assimilated  it  with  the  How  of  water  In  a  cotidnit-  According  to  this 
view,  electrical  work  is  comparable  with  that  done  by  water  pressure 
ill  the  bydranlic  motor.  Thns,  electricity  itself  wonld  not  be  a  form  of 
energy,  bat  only  a  vehicle  for  energy.  However,  most  physicists  follow 
the  view  of  Olauains  and  more  recently  of  Hertz,  who  held  that  it  is  not 
energy  itself  which  is  thus  propagated,  but  a  vibratory  motion.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  most  characteristic  property  of  electrical  energy  and 
that  which  renders  it  of  the  greatest  value  is  its  extraordinary  capac- 
ity for  transformation.  All  other  known  forms  of  energy  may  be  con- 
verted into  electrical  energy  and  conversely  with  the  greatest  facility. 
This  extreme  docility  assigns  to  electricity  the  r6Ie  of  intermediary  in 
the  transformation  of  the  other  less  tractable  agents.  Mechanical 
energy,  for  example,  is  not  readily  transformed  into  radiant  energy. 
A  fall  of  water  can  not  be  directly  atilized  for  lighting  purposes,  bnt 
in  the  installation  of  industrial  lighting  plants ;  the  water  power  is  first 
cansed  to  drive  a  dynamo,  which  then  feeds  the  incandescent  or  arc 
light.s.  Otherwise  unavailable  mechanical  work  is  constantly  being 
turned  into  electrical  energy,  and  the  latter  into  heat  and  light.  Elec- 
tricity has  taken  up  the  post  of  an  intennediary  agent. 

And  now  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  programme  of  the  science  of 
energy  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  second  great  principle,  that  which 
act^ording  to  Kobert  Mayw  controls  all  its  transformations,  the  princi- 
ple of  Carnot.  Kext  it  should  be  shown  by  some  numerical  example, 
some  concrete  illustration,  how  contemporary  science  has  taken  account 
of  the  nature  and  the  transform iitions  of  energy.  Following  this  the 
kinetic  theory  should  be  expounded.  The  universe  of  matter  according 
to  thiH  theory  is  conceived  as  animated  by  two  kinds  of  motions,  the 
visible  and  the  molecular.  An  historical  treatment  should  be  followed 
of  tlio  manner  in  which  this  hypothesis  was  introduced  in  physical 
science  owing  to  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  propagation  of  light;  how  it  was  formed  in  the  study  of  heat;  how 
made  precise,  tlianks  to  (Jlansius  and  Maxwell,  in  the  case  of  gases, 
and  bow,  finally,  it  lias  been  extended  to  the  manifeBtatioiis  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  We  can  not  undertake  this  task  here  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  kinetic  theory,  which  has  scarcely  yet, 
through  infinite  pains,  arrived  at  its  full  elaboration,  already  shows 
signs  of  decadence  and  ruin.  Physical  theorists  of  one  school  alreatly 
express  doubt  of  tiie  existence  of  the  ether,  the  medium  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  the  radiant  energy,  and  tUey  deny  that  electricity 
is  a  mode  of  motion  or  even  that  heat  and  light  are  such.  They  deign 
to  erect  nothing  upon  the  ruins  of  this  theory,  which  has  become  bo 
firmly  rooted  upon  the  contemporary  mind  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  part 
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of  the  ambient  mentality.  To  a  generation  reared  in  admiratioD  and 
resiiect  of  the  efforts  of  geiiius  wtiicb  liave  compassed  tbe  creation 
of  tbifl  system,  they  propose  contempt  for  all  its  images,  the  symbols 
or  tbe  material  represeDtations  of  scientific  tratli.  They  ofler  us,  to 
explain  tbe  natural  phenomena,  systems  of  three  or  six  differential 
e<|aations,  which  to  them  contain  no  hypotheses.  Whether  the  fiitare 
will  sustain  or  condemn  them  we  are  not  com])etent  to  proi>hesy.  But 
the  main  reason  which  deters  us  Irom  the  task,  doubtless  beyond  oar 
powers  of  tracing  the  kinetic  hypothesis,  is  that  it  is  not  essential  for 
our  pnrpose.  We  merely  propose  to  show  in  what  follows  bow  the 
coDsideration  of  energy  and  of  its  first  fundamental  principle,  that  of 
its  conservation,  have  transformed  the  point  of  view  of  physiology  oa 
three  great  questions,  the  conception  of  tbe  vital  phenomena  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  tbe  theory  of  alimenta- 
tioD,  and  finally  the  origin  of  muacalar  force. 

U. — THB  ENEBGT  OP  LIFE,' 


Despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  number  of  experimenters  from  Harvey  to 
Magendie,  tbe  tscieuce  of  life  has  been  outstrip[)ed  in  the  ]>rogre^  of  the 
other  natural  sciences.  1 1  remaine<l  a  long  time  embalmed  in  scholastics 
and  incumbered  by  such  systems  as  animism  and  vitalism,  according  to 
which  vital  phenomena  were  (governed  by  a  principle  distinct  from  the 
physical  forces,  and  thus  their  difference  from  other  natural  phenomeDa 
was  accentuated.  , 

These  systems  were  dominant  in  the  schools  of  tbe  time  of  Lavoisier, 
and  still  actett  as  a  check  on  the  experimental  method  in  tbe  time  of 
Claude  Bernard.  They  have  scarcely  disappeared  entirely  even  in  our 
day.  In  1878  an  eminent  physician,  who  occupied  one  of  the  highest 
positions  of  instruction,  E.  Ohiiutfard,  attempted  to  restore  tbe  animism 
of  Stahl.  IStill  more  recently  we  have  seen  discoveries  of  two  foreign 
scientists  of  legitimate  reputation,  Heidenhaiu,  of  Breslau,  and  Ch. 
Bohr  of  Copenhagen,  serving  to  resuscitate  the  name  "  ueo- vitalism,'^  a 
doctrine  much  preached  by  those  who  in  the  liist  century  supported 
Bordeu  and  Barthex.  The  contemiwraneous  neovitalism  borrowed 
from  its  forerunner  its  fundamental  principle,  the  unique  character,  not 
only  in  form  butin  essence,  of  vitality,  and  its  absolute  irreducibility  to 
anything  physicitl.  To  be  sure  this  was  coupled  in  the  ancient  vitalism 
with  another  notion  which  the  progress  of  ideas  did  not  permit  to  be 
revived  in  our  time.  It  considered  physiological  phenomena  to  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  special  cause,  an  agent  of  some  sort  persouified, 

'  Referuiices :  A.  CliaiiveaD;  La  Vitt  et  I'^oergie  vhei:  ruaiiiml,  J894.  La  Valeur 
I'nerKHiniie  des  aUmeiii  (Acad<mie  dee  Hclence»),  ISiU.  P.  Laulanii':  Energ^Iiqne 
DinRColaire,  IS98.  J.  Lueb:  Lh  I'b.vsiologiu  )i<'"<''n>l^i  ""iibiitetsoithiatoireCPflnger'a 
Arubiv),  I89ti.     A.  Gsntier :  LefODH  dn  rbiiuiu  biola);jqne,  1897. 
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the  vital  principle  exterior  to  the  living  being,  independent  of  ita  sub- 
stance, bonded  to  it  temporarily,  working,  it  might  be  said,  with  biuuas 
Lands,  and  accoiupliabing  the  deeds  and  actions  of  life,  and  at  last 
qnittiug  the  body  wbicli  bad  served  as  its  hostelry,  not  perhaps  under 
the  form  of  a  battertly,  the  graceful  genius  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  a  man- 
ner equally  real  if  less  visible.  The  vitalists  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmout,  had  divided  np  this  principle  of  life  into 
subordinate  principles,  and  multiplied  these  personifications  under  the 
name  of  arches.  Some  trace  of  them  may  be  discovered  in  the  vital 
properties  of  Bicbat  and  others  of  the  modems,  phantoms  wfaich  CI. 
Bernard  loved  to  compare  to  the  nymphs,  dryads,  and  sylvans  of 
mythology. 

In  the  face  of  physicians  and  philosophers  who  explained  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  as  the  liberated  activity  of  a  vital  principle,  distinct  or 
not  from  the  thinking  soul,  arose  an  adverse  system,  the  mechanical. 
The  scientific  spirit  has  evinced  in  all  epochs  a  lively  predilection  for 
this  doctrine,  and  in  our  day  it  has  finished  by  adopting  it  and  cod- 
fouuditig  the  other.  A  siuf^le  order  of  things  now  embraces  life  and 
the  physical  pheuomeua,  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  reduce 
to  an  identical  mechanism,  and  are  represented  by  the  atoms  and  their 
motion.  This  conception  of  the  world  which  the  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  had  originated  in  remote  antiquity,  and  which  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  later  had  modilied,  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  kinetic  theory.  The  mechanism  of  atoms,  ponderable  or  impon- 
derable, contains  the  explanation  of  all  ]>heuomena.  Physical  properties 
and  the  manifestations  of  life,  the  whole  world  even,  olf'ers  nothing  in  the 
last  analysis  but  motion.  All  phenomena  are  expressed  by  an  atomic 
integral,  and  in  this  we  And  themajesticnuity  which  dominates  modem 
physics.  The  forces  of  life  can  not  be  distinguished  in  their  ultimate 
examination  from  other  natural  forces;  all  are  confounded  in  molecular 
mechanics. 

Without  arguing  the  philosophical  value  of  this  doctrine,  which 
indeed  has  justified  its  sway  over  physical  sciences  by  the  discoveries 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  has  been  of  small 
aid  in  biology.  It  is  precisely  because  it  descends  too  profoundly  to 
the  root  of  the  thing  and  that  it  is  analytic  bi  the  last  degree  that  it 
ceases  to  explain.  The  step  is  too  far  firom  the  hypothetical  atom  to 
the  apparent  and  concrete  facts  for  the  former  to  assist  in  accounting 
for  the  latter.  The  tangible  vital  phenomena  lose  their  proper  appear- 
ance, and  cau  no  longer  be  recognized  in  their  traits,  either  specific  or 
universal. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  theory  of  energy  conduces  to  a  conception 
quite  as  genera),  but  at  the  same  time  more  sure,  more  comprehensive, 
and  sufticiently  near  the  reality  to  be  translated  into  facts,  and  contin- 
ually to  acquire  new  vigor.  Its  introduction  in  biology  dates  but  from 
yesterday  as  it  were,  but  it  has  already  taken  a  considerable  place  and 
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rendered  valaable  service.  It  bas  inspired  researches  replete  vitfa 
interest,  and  has  renovated  the  appearance  of  certain  branches  of 
physiology. 

It  begins  to  have  a  place  in  the  coarses  of  higher  iustraction  in  tbe 
universities  of  Germany,  America,  and  fiance.  M.  Chanveaa  is  the 
foremost  exponent  of  these  new  tendencies  among  us;  his  works  and 
those  of  his  students  form  the  most  important  contribntion  (of  onr  time) 
to  the  constitution  of  physiological  energetics. 


The  doctrine  of  energy  was  first  conceived  in  physiology  before  it 
was  talCen  np  in  the  department  of  physics  with  snch  extraordinary 
acceptation.  Robert  Mayer  was  a  naturalist  and  a  physician.  Helm- 
holtz  was  a  physiologist  before  he  became  a  physicist.  Both  saw  in 
the  new  idea  a  powerful  instrnment  for  physiological  investigation. 
The  publication  in  which  Mayer  set  forth  in  1845  his  remarkable  views 
on  the  movements  of  organisms  in  their  relation  to  nutrition  and  tbe 
commentary  of  Helmholtz  dispel  all  doubt  in  respect  to  their  positions 
in  this  regard.  The  "Kemarks  upon  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat"  were  published  about  six  years  after  this  first  work. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  is  in  onr  day  bnt  retnniiiig  to  the  science 
which  was  its  cradle.  It  returns,  sanctioned  by  tbe  demonstrations 
of  physics,  as  tbe  most  general  doctrine  which  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  is  the  one  least  weighted  by  hypotheses. 
It  reduces  to  two  fundamental  principles  the  multitude  of  minor  prin- 
ciples and  the  smaller  number  previously  recognized  as  general  which 
had  dominated  the  sciences  of  nature.  It  can  be  shown  withont  great 
difficulty  that  the  principle  of  Robert  Mayer,  suitably  extended,  con- 
tains the  principle  of  tbe  inertia  of  matter  stated  by  Galileo  and 
Descartes;  that  of  tbe  quality  of  action  and  reaction  ascribed  to  Kew- 
toii ;  eveu  that  of  tbe  conservation  of  mattor  (or  rather  of  mass)  due  to 
Lavoisier,  and  finally  the  experimental  law  of  equivalence  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  distingnished  English  physicist  Joole 
and  from  which  is  derived  the  principle  of  Hess,  and  the  principle  of 
"initial  and  final  states"  of  Herthelot. 

Similarly  Oarnot's  principle,  as  extended  in  a  large  and  comprefaeo- 
sive  fashion  by  contemporary  theorists,  snch  as  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin),  Le  Chatelier,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  the  universal 
law  of  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  equilibrium.  It  includes,  as 
G.  Bobiu  has  shown,  d'Alembert's  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  and, 
according  to  some  physicists,  the  special  laws  of  chemical  and  physico- 
chemical  equilibrinm. 

These  two  principles,  then,  contain  the  essence  of  all  natural  sciencea 
Since  the  true  significance  of  these  laws  is  to  express  the  necessary 
relations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  they  impart  a  real 
homogeneity  to  apparent  diversity,  and  hence  they  may  be  made  to 
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follow  from  the  "ideaof  cootiunitf "  of  oatare  as  opposed  to  "phyaical 
discontinuity."  The  niiity  in  the  irorld,  the  diversity  in  the  spirit,  is 
the  fundamental  doctriDe  of  E.  Kant,  Thus  the  natural  philosophy  of 
ODr  time  is  personified  in  the  names  of  Kant,  R.  Mayer,  and  Caniot. 
Itwonld  be  derogatory  to  doctrines  so  nuiveraal  and  so  thoroughly 
verified  in  the  physical  world  should  they  be  cootined  here  and  remain 
without  value  in  the  science  of  lite.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  con- 
trary to  that  spirit  of  genernlization  which  is  essentially  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  which  consists  in  a  belief  in  the  existence,  the  constancy, 
and  the  extension  of  elementary  Jaws. 

Scientists  have  always  proceeded  in  one  way  under  such  circum- 
stances. They  have  applied  the  most  general  laws  of  contemporary 
physics  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  a  procedure  which  has  been  found 
legitimate  and  prodactive  of  results  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
mental data  when  applied  to  really  fundamental  laws,  but  most  unfor- 
tunate and  attended  with  a  still  more  gross  materialism  when  falsely 
carried  on.  For  Descartes,  the  body  was  a  machine  functionally  sup- 
plied- according  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy ;  but  be  carried  this 
view  too  far  in  descending  to  particulars,  and  considering  the  body 
solely  as  a  combination  of  springs,  levers,  presses,  sieves,  pipes,  retorts, 
and  alembics.  Liebuitz,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  within  reason- 
ble  bounds  when  he  said  "The  body  develops  itself  mechanically,  and 
the  laws  of  mechanics  are  never  violated  in  the  natural  movements." 
Claude  Bernard  was  also  reasonable  in  applying  the  general  principles 
of  Cialileo  on  the  inertia  of  matter  to  living  beings  when  he  atSrmed 
that  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  vital  actions  was  only  an  appearance 
and  illusion ;  that  the  vital  phenomena  were  always  adequately  caused ; 
that  they  were  the  resiwuse  to  an  exterior  stimulation  and  the  result 
of  conflict  between  living  matter  and  the  physical  and  chemical  agents 
which  are  incentive  to  the  action,  but  which  are  always  foreign  to  it, 
even  though  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  organism. 

Thus  in  applying  to  life  the  general  laws  of  energetics  we  follow  in 
the  path  of  science  and  conform  to  the  traditional  method.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  such  application  is  legitimate  and  that  experiment 
will  justify  the  aitplication  a  posteriori.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
ontcotne. 

The  living,  like  the  inanimate  world,  offers  us  then  nothing  but  muta- 
tions of  matter  and  energy.  The  varied  manifestations  of  activity  in 
tlie  living  being,  correspoodiog  to  transformations  of  the  species  and 
varieties  of  energy,  conform  to  the  rules  of  equivalence  determined  by 
physicists.  In  the  physical  world  the  specific  forms  of  energy  are  less 
numerous.  When  we  liave  enumerated  mechanical,  cbeuiica),  radiant, 
thermal,  luminous,  and  electrical  energy  (the  latter  with  its  attendant 
magnetic  energy)  we  have  exhausted  the  list  of  actors  which  occupy 
the  scene  in  the  material  world,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know. 

Can  we,  then,  say  that  the  lists  are  closed  and  that  science  will  never 
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discover  otlier  forms  and  specific  varieties  of  energy  1  Not  at  all.  Sach 
an  alSnnatinii  would  he  at  once  as  ambitioas  as  imprndent.  The  his- 
tory of  the  physical  acieDC«8  ought  to  render  as  more  circnmspect  It 
teaches  us  that  little  more  than  a  centnry  has  passed  since  electrical 
energy  has  made  its  entrance  npou  the  scene,  and  we  have  commenced 
to  know  this  form  of  energy.  Sach  a  discovery  as  this,  right  nnder  our 
eyes,  of  an  agent  playing  sach  an  important  part  in  natore  should  leave 
the  door  open  iu  the  Aiture  for  other  sorprisee. 

This  reservation  is  of  great  importance  &om  the  point  of  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  aniversal  science  of  ener- 
getics. It  allows  QS  to  admit  that  in  addition  to  those  forms  of  energy 
which  are  common  in  the  physical  world,  other  varieties  may  be  met 
with  in  tbe  living  organism  snch  as  are  peculiar  to  it.  These  are  still 
too  little  known  to  be  sought  ont  elsewhere;  but  doubtless  they  exist 
also  in  the  physical  world,  and. will  come  to  light  when  oar  means  of 
investigation  shall  have  become  snfflciently  advanced.  At  present  we 
must  admit  their  possibility  to  accoant  for  tbe  i^ecnliarity  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  which  are  quite  special  and  different  from  those 
of  physics.  With  this  precaution  we  recognize  at  once  wherein  the 
vital  phenomena  reduce  themselves  to  the  domain  of  universal  physics, 
and  wherein  a  provisional  separation  still  remains.  We  thus  escape 
the  charge  of  gross  materialism  incurred  by  Descartes  and  Boerhave, 
those  uncompromising  scientists  who  thought  to  discover  in  tbe  actaal 
instruments  of  our  laboratories  the  model  of  all  mechanisms,  even  the 
most  complex,  of  animal  life;  a  proposition  as  vain  as  it  would  lia^e 
been  for  an  iatro- mechanician  to  have  tried  to  explain  before  the  time 
of  Lavoisier  tbe  elementary  phenomena  of  respiration  or  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  excitation  of  tbe  nerves  before  Volta. 

Bat  on  the  other  hand  we  mast  recognize  tbe  profound  truth  lying 
behind  this  extreme  and  uufortanate  realism,  which,  acting  through  an 
obscure  and  common  instinct,  has  constrained  the  biologists  of  all 
times  to  attempt  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  life  under  the  empire  of 
general  physics. 

We  now  know  with  certainty  that  many  forms  of  energy  are  common 
to  the  living  and  physical  worlds,  and  these  energies — chemical,  ther- 
mal, and  mechanical — retain  their  character  of  matability,  their  scale 
of  equivalence,  and  their  states  of  being,  actual  and  potential. 

If  it  shall  happen  again,  as  it  happened  in  tbe  last  century  iu  regard 
to  electricity,  that  some  unrecognized  form  of  energy  is  suggested  by 
physiological  researches,  we  can  affirm  in  all  confidence  that  this  new 
energy  will  obey  no  new  laws.  It  will  be  governed  in  its  transforma- 
tion into  the  known  forms  by  the  rales  already  determined;  it  will 
appertain  to  tbe  universal  order  as  well  as  to  life,  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
quent  for  general  physics  as  well  as  for  hiology.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  after  these  explanations  of  the  significance  and  portent  of 
that  affirmation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  biological  energetics,  that 
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the  pheDomeoa  of  life  are  energetic  metamorphoses  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  phenomena  of  nature, 

The  science  which  has  been  uhristened  the  "energetics  of  biology" 
is  not  new.  It  is  none  other  than  the  genei-al  physiology  to  which  no 
one  in  any  conntry  has  contribated  more  for  its  foundation  and  enrich- 
ment than  Claude  Bernard.  It  mnst  be  recognized,  however,  that 
B.  Mayer  and  HelmholtK  have  more  distinctively  characterized  and 
limited  the  field  in  defining  it  as  "the  study  of  the  pheDomeua  of  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  energy." 

A  school  of  experimental  zoologists,  arisen  within  the  last  few  years 
in  Germany,  has  attempted  to  monopolize  and  distort  general  physi- 
ology by  designating  it  simply  as  the  study  of  cellular  life.  They  have 
affected  to  believe  that  physiology  from  the  time  of  Oalen  down  has 
had  no  interest  except  in  the  workingof  the  organs,  and  they  oppose  to 
this  "physiology  of  organs"  their  "physiology  of  cells."  A  qnalifled 
Bcientist,  J.  Loeb,  scarcely  does  justice  to  these  preteusious.  He  shows 
that  "oellnliir  structure"  is  in  most  cases  a  matter  as  completely  of 
indifference  as  the  "structure  of  organs"  in  the  action  of  vital  forces; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  banish  this  morphological  notion  of  the  pliy- 
aics  of  living  matt«r  as  being  nothing  more  to  general  physiology  than 
the  physics  of  inanimate  bodies.  The  determination  of  the  vital  energy 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  direct  transformation  of  chemical  energy  of 
natritioQ  into  animal  heat  or  into  muscular  energy,  the  chemical  evolu- 
tion of  the  aliment,  and  the  study  of  the  soluble  ferments — these  are 
the  things  which  in  bis  view  are  likely  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  life.  It  is  these  things  which  are  most  advanced  by  the 
study  of  biological  energetics. 


The  equivalence  or  identity  of  the  energies  developed  in  the  animal 
with  the  universal  forms  of  energy  in  natare  has  furnished  the  point 
of  departure  for  this  doctrine.  Two  other  principles  go  with  this  to 
lay  the  foundation,  to  wit:  That  vital  energy  has  its  origin  in  some 
form  of  external  energy,  and  not  in  all  the  forms  as  might  be  snppo!!ed 
— but  in.  one  of  them  exclusively,  chemical  energy.  This  energy  is 
finally  converted  and  iasoes  forth  in  a  few  other  well-determined  forms. 

This  is  the  importation,  more  precisely  expressed  in  terms  of  energy, 
of  uu  idea  similar  to  the  vital  vortex  of  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
in  the  order  of  matter.  This  idea  of  Cuvier  defines  life  by  its  moat 
constant  property,  nutrition ;  that  is,  by  the  existence  of  a  current  of 
matter  which  the  orgaoism  gathers  from  withoat  by  alimentation, 
rejects  by  excretion;  a  current  the  complete  interruptioo  of  which 
even  for  a  moment  wonld  be  the  signal  of  death.  The  circulation  of 
energy  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  C4>nception  of  the  circulation  of 
matter. 

The  second  principle  drawn  from  experience  and  made  use  of  by 
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general  physiology  may  be  thus  eDunciuted:  The  maintaDance  of  life 
consatnaB  no  euergy  pecaliar  to  and  originattog  irith  the  liviug  being. 
It  borrowB  from  the  external  world  in  the  form  of  chemical  potential 
all  that  it  requires.  Snch  is  a  translation  into  the  langnage  of  ener- 
getics of  resalts  acquired  in  animal  physiology  within  the  last  fifly 
yearB.  It  is  ODDecesBary  for  the  comiiientator  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  principle;  for  it  reveals  the  origin  of  animal  activity — 
the  source  from  which  proceeds  the  energy  which  at  one  point  in  ita 
transformation  becomes  the  vital  energy. 

The  primuH)  movens  of  vital  activity  is  then,  according  to  these 
principles,  the  chemical  energy  stored  np  in  the  material  composing 
the  organism. 

To  attempt  to  follow  oat  the  movement  it  is  neoessary  to  be  iwecise. 
Let  ns  sappose  oor  attention  concentrated  upon  a  limited  portion  of 
the  organism — a  certain  tiseae.  We  will  come  upon  it  in  the  nninter- 
rupted  coarse  of  its  life  at  the  given  moment,  and  from  this  time  on 
examine  its  tiinctions.  The  first  effect  we  notice  will  be  the  liberatioD 
of  a  portion  of  the  potential  energy  lying  concealed  in  the  materials 
pnt  in  reserve  in  the  tissues.  This  disengaged  material  fumiBhes  the 
energy  required  for  the  continnance  of  the  vital  function  of  the  tisanes. 
There  is,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  its  functional  process,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  process,  a  liberation  of  chemical  energy  which  can  not 
be  brought  abont  except  by  a  decomposition  of  the  immediate  con- 
BtitaentB  of  the  ttssnes  or,  following  a  customary  expression,  by  the 
destruction  of  organicmaterial.  Glande  Bernard  has  stringentlyinsisted 
npon  this  consideration  that  vital  activity  i»  accompanied  by  a  destruc- 
tion of  organic  material.  "When  a  movement  takes  place  or  a  moscle 
contracts,  when  the  will  or  the  emotions  are  excited,  or  the  brain  exer> 
cined,  or  when  the  glands  secrete,  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  the  brain,  or  the  granular  tissue  is  decomposed,  destroyed,  and 
consumed."  The  real  reason  of  this  coincidence  between  chemical 
decomposition  and  functional  activity,  of  which  Glande  Bernard  had 
iin  intuition,  has  been  made  clear  to  us  by  energetics,  A  portion  of  the 
oi-ganic  material  being  decomposed  descends  in  the  scale  of  chemical 
complexity,  and  in  so  doing  gives  up  its  chemical  potential  energy. 
In  this  store  of  energy  lies  the  raeana  for  vital  activity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  store  of  reserve  energy  thus  drawn  upon  must 
bt3  replenished  it'  the  organism  is  to  preserve  its  eqnilibrinm.  Alimen- 
tation provides  for  this  by  funiishiiig  the  materials.  The  action  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  prepares  them  for  assimilation;  that  is,  it  reduces 
Ihem  to  a  convenient  form  to  be  incorporated  in  the  reserve.  This 
replenishing  of  the  reserves  is  not  a  chemical  Bynthesis ;  it  is,  as  Claude 
Bernard  has  termed  it,  "synthesis  of  the  organism."  "  The  synthesis 
of  the  organism,"  he  says  "remains  hidden  silent  within,  assembling 
noiselessly  the  materials  which  it  dispenses." 

This  great  physiologist  divided  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  into 
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two  uiitegories.  The  first  contains  the  destruction  of  reservea  whicli 
accompaDies  fbnotional  activity;  that  is,  increased  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  second  coutaioB  the  plastic  phenomena  of  the  replen 
ishingof  the  reserves;  in  other  words,  organic  reorganization,  which 
correspoDds  to  fiiDctioDal  repose,  and  is  associated  with  decreased 
expenditure  and  rehabilitation  of  energy. 

If  these  are  not  the  exact  terms  employed  by  C).  Bernard  in  formu- 
lating his  fertile  conception,  they  are  those  in  which  bis  followers  have 
interpreted  his  thoughts.  They  have  added  nothing  except  precision 
to  bis  idea.  Applying  more  rigorously  than  the  eminent  physiologist^ 
the  distinction  which  he  had  created  between  really  active  living  pro- 
toplasms and  the  reserves  which  these  prepare,  tbey  recognize  thiit  it 
was  necessary  to  attribute  solely  to  theee  latter  the  fanotions  which 
Bernard  deemed  to  distribate  between  them. 

All  that  Gl.  Bernard  held  is  rigoronsly  tme  of  the  reserves.  It  is 
easy  in  these  days  to  criticise  the  inexactness  of  erpr^ssion  in  which 
he  stated  bis  ideas.  The  old  adage :  Obscaritate  rernm  verba  obscn- 
rantor,  may  be  bis  apology.  In  the  darkness  of  night  he  had  the  light 
of  genius.  Doubtless  he  did  not  find  the  most  definite  and  polished 
expression  of  his  tbonght,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  a  grammatical 
qaarrel. 

If  then,  there  is  incontestably  a  destruction  of  reserves  when  vital 
activity  takes  place,  what  bappens  to  the  active  living  matter!  Is  it 
the  same  with  it,  or  does  it  follow  a  different  course!  We  do  not 
know.  Le  Dantec  affirms  that  the  living  matter  is  increased  rather 
than  destroyed.  He  gives  to  this  assertion  the  title  of  the  ''Law  of 
fiiDCtioual  assimilation,"  and  draws  very  important  conclusions  from 
it.  Bnt  in  reality  there  is  not  one  of  the  argnments  which  he  draws  to 
its  support  which  is  conclusive.  The  objections  are  no  more  decisive. 
It  is  alike  vain  to  attempt  in  the  present  state  of  science  either  to  es- 
tablish or  disprove  this  proposition  by  experiment  or  argnnieut.  Tbe 
cause  of  this  indeterminateoess  lies  in  the  great  Dumber  of  nnknown 
(luantities  which  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  sufficient 
to  enumerate  them:  tbe  two  substances  existing  in  the  anatomic 
element  to  which  we  ascribe  opposite  characteristics;  the  two  condi- 
tions which  are  attributed  to  them  of  latent  and  actual  activity;  the 
faculty  of  either  of  these  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  and  to  encroach 
uimn  its  protagonist  when  the  other  has  ceased  to  be.  Here  are  enough 
nnknown  elements  to  vitiate  all  tbe  results  positive  or  negative  which 
may  be  obtained.  The  proposition,  then,  cau  not  be  demonstrated,  bnt 
may  be  accepted  without  too  close  examination,  like  the  pills  of  which 
Hobbs  speaks,  which  must  be  taken  without  chewing. 

Energetics  leaves  this  question  undecided  but  inclines  nevertheless 
to  the  affirmative.  Tbe  fnnctioual  assimilation  of  the  protoplasm  is  not, 
like  tbe  ortfanizadou  of  the  reserves,  a  phenomenon  approximately 
without  inflaeDoe  on  the  balance  of  energy.    There  is  here  the  const!- 
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tatioD  of  a  SDbataDC«,  the  active  protoplasm,  which  attains  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity,  aud  whose  formation  coosequently  requires  au 
appreciable  qaaotity  of  energy.  AesiinilBtiou,  iu  order  to  be  realized, 
requires  the  absorption  of  energy.  Now  at  this  same  moment  the 
detitmction  or  simplification  of  the  reserve,  in  consequence  of  activity, 
liberates  energy  which  might  be  applied  to  this  very  purpose.  If  the 
protoplasm  does  in  reality  make  use  of  it  its  role  would  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  the  reseryes.  But  if  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
active  protoplasm  behaves  according  to  the  view  of  Le  Dautec,  it  is 
certain  that  the  reserves  follow  the  law  of  Olande  llernatd,  and  the 
essential  part  in  the  energetic  changes  tielougs  to  them. 


The  third  principle  of  the  energetics  of  biology  is  similarly  the  result ' 
of  experiment.  It  relates  not  only  to  the  i>oiut  of  departure  iu  the 
cycle  of  auima]  energy  but  to  its  terms. 

It  is  here  that  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  doctrine  lies,  and  here  we 
may  say  that  it  is  less  understood  by  physiologists  themselves.  Knei^y 
derived  trom  the  cliemical  potential  of  the  aliment,  after  having  trav- 
ersed the  organisms  (or  simply  the  organ  which  is  considered  to  be  in 
action),  and  having  given  rise,  to  more  or  less  diversified  phenomena 
comprising  the  manifestations  proper  to,  or  iu  some  cases  still  irreduci- 
ble to,  vitality,  finally  returns  to  the  physical  world.  This  return  ia 
made  (with  some  well-known  exceptions)  under  the  ultimate  form  of 
thermal  energy. 

The  truly  vital  phenomena  are  therefore  to  be  classed  between  the 
chemical  energy  which  gives  birth  to  them,  and  the  thermal  phenomena 
which  they  engender  in  their  turn.  The  place  of  vital  activity  in  the 
cycle  of  universal  energy  is  thus  perfectly  determined.  This  is  a  con- 
clusion of  the  first  imimrtance  for  biology.  We  cau  express  this 
deduction  in  concise  language  as  follows:  Vital  energy  is  ultimately 
the  Iraosformatioii  of  chemical  energy  into  heat 

Til  is  assertion  requires  the  eonditiou  that  the  animal  contents  himself 
witli  merely  living  without  performing  external  work. 

Tlie  founders  of  animal  energetics,  and  especially  M.  Chauvean,  have 
attempted  to  give  more  precision  to  this  very  vague  conception,  vital 
energy.  The  same  is  true  of  it  as  of  the  ordinary  physical  forms  of 
energy.    We  know  bow  to  measure  it  without  knowing  what  it  is. 

Yitalenergyisthat  which  accompanies  the  phenomena  of  the  tissues, 
aud  not  actually  identifiable  with  the  known  types  of  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  mechanical  energies.  These  actions  are  usually  silent  aud 
invisible  of  thentselves,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their  effects  after 
the  transformation  into  ttie  familiar  forms  of  energy.  Vital  energy  is 
that  which  acts,  for  instance,  in  the  muscle  prepared  for  contraction,  Id 
the  nerve  which  conducts  the  nervous  impulse,  and  in  the  glands  dniing 
secretion.    What  we  call  here  provisionally  the  vital  property,  the 
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energy  peculiar  to  vitality,  or  tlie  living  euergy,  M.  Cliauveao  calls 
physiological  work.  This  we  here  consider  as  exchaugeable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eqaiTateace  with  the  energies  of  physics,  jnst  as  these 
are  amoog  themselveB.  This  is  the  siguificance  of  the  first  law  of 
energetics. 

Energetics  teaches  us  that  if  chemical  euergy  is  the  generating  form 
productive  of  vital  euergy,  beat  euergy  is  the  forui  of  flection,  or  emnnc- 
tory  form,  which  ia  spoken  of  aa  degraded  by  physicists.  Heat  is,  iu 
the  dynamical  order,  of  the  same  category  as  urea,  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  the  excreta  iu  the  material  order.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
throogli  a  faisa  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lence of  heat,  or  in  ignorance  of  Oarnot's  principle,  that  some  physiolo- 
gists still  speak  of  the  trausformatiou  of  heat  into  motion,  or  into 
electricity,  iu  the  auimal  organism.  Ueat  transforms  itself  int^  nothing 
iu  the  auimal  organism;  it  is  only  dissipated.  Its  utility  cornea,  not 
firom  its  energetic  value,  but  from  its  function  in  promoting  chemical 
reactions,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  stteaking  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  chemical  energy. 

The  conseqaences  of  these  clear  and  general  principles  of  physiolog- 
ical energetics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  irom  a  practical  as  well 
as  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 

First,  they  show  clearly  the  rank  of  the  phenomena  of  life  iu  the 
universe.  They  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  that  beantifnl 
harmony  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  Priestly, 
IngeuliooHz,  Senebier  and  the  chemical  school  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  disclosed,  and  which  Uumas  has  described  with  such 
incomparable  clearness  and  success.  Energetics  expresses  the  thing 
thus :  The  auimal  world  employs  the  energy  which  the  vegetable  world 
accumulates.  Energetics  goes  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  life  and  to  the 
uiidBtof  cosmos.  It  shows  how  the  vegetable  world  itself  draws  its 
activity  from  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun,  and  how  the  animal  life 
at  last  restores  the  beat  thus  dissipated.  The  harmony  between  these 
two  kingdoms  extends  throughout  nature.  It  makes  a  closed  system  of 
the  whole  universe. 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  view,  and  considering  only  the  domain 
of  animal  physiology,  the  laws  of  energetica  embrace  the  function  and 
general  principles  of  alimentation.  The  aliment  is  essentially  a  source 
of  energy,  and  only  iu  an  accessory  way  a  source  of  heat.  Precisely 
the  contrary  is  usually  taught  in  our  medical  colleges]  and  this  error, 
though  perhaps  of  no  importance  ftom  the  point  of  view  of  practice, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  important  as  a  matter  of  doctrine.  The 
energy  which  the  aliment  brings  to  the  auimal  is  the  potential  chemical 
energy  which  it  possesses  by  virtue  of  ita  chemical  complexity.  It  is 
this  requirement  of  subetances  far  up  in  the  scale  of  chemical  complexity 
which  links  the  animal  to  the  vegetable,  tbe  latter  being  alone  capable 
of  prodacing  these  syntheses.    The  animal  activity  libwates  a  part  of 
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t)ie  potential  energy  wbich  the  plant  lias  formed.  Chemiatry  enables 
us  to  compute  the  quantity  of  energy  yrhieb  an  aliment  thna  disengages. 
It  applies  Berthelot'8  principle  of  the  initial  and  final  state;  and  by 
utilizing  the  nnmetical  tables  established  by  this  eminent  chemist  with 
snch  admirable  patience,  ve  obtain  in  calories  the  qnantity  of  energy 
which  the  aliment  furnishes  to  the  organism.  Thus  we  know  itsdyna- 
niof;enic  or  thermal  power. 

This  energy,  whose  exact  amount  is  now  known  for  each  category  of 
aliments,  is  made  use  of  in  accordance  with  the  third  principle.  It  is  to 
be  transformed  following  two  possible  types.  In  the  normal  type  it  Ib 
transformed  first  into  vital  energy  (the  physiological  worktif  Chauvean) 
and  subsequently  either  into  mechanical  work  (the  movement  of  the 
muscles)  or  into  thermal  energy  (heat  which  is  dissipated  externally). 
In  this  normal  case  the  aliment  has  wholly  accomplished  its  office,  since 
it  has  served  to  sustain  the  vital  fhnctions.  It  has  been  dynamogenic, 
or  bio-themiogenic. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  posaibitity  of  the  abnormal  or  aber- 
rant type.  It  may  happen  that,  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  nature,  and 
for  reasons  just  beginning  to  !«  understood,  the  aliment  in  its  decom- 
position liberates  energy  which  theorgauism  is  unable  to  make  use  of, 
and  which  in  consequence  is  not  transformed  into  vital  energy' or  any 
kind  of  physiological  activity,  but  passes  directly  into  the  thermal 
state.  A  category  of  such  aliments  might  be  mentioned,  or  rather  a 
list  of  substances  of  this  natnre,  for  they  scarcely  merit  the  name  ali- 
ment. Alcohol  and  the  acids  which  exist  in  firuits,  such  as  malic,  and 
citric  acids  fall  in  this  type.  They  may  be  called  pure  thermogens. 
Some  physiologists — and  their  error  has  its  origin  in  the  common  habit 
of  prejudgment — still  imagine  that  alcohol  is  a  generator  of  force,  dan- 
gerous, to  be  sure,  on  account  of  its  abuse,  but  still  a  source  of  energy 
as  much  as  sugar  or  fat,  and  thus  capable  of  furnishing  part  of  the 
energy  necessary  to  the  execution  of  difficult  tasks.  This  is  errone- 
ous. To  be  sure,  alcohol  decomposes  or  is  consumed  in  the  organism, 
and  produces  heat,  but  that  only  serves  to  be  uselessly  dissipated.  The 
heat  produced  within  the  body  is  no  more  efficacious  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  of  our  fires.  The  pure  ther- 
mogens are  then  exclusively  employed  in  producing  internal  heating. 
Aliments  such  as  we  have  discussed  under  the  name  of  bio-tbennogens 
are  equally  as  mnch  as  these  a  sonrce  of  internal  heating,  but  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  vital  functions. 

In  saying  that  the  cycle  of  energy  which  runs  its  coarse  in  the  ani- 
mal organism  takes  its  departure  in  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the 
aliment,  physiologists  employ  a  formula  too  general  and  not  sufficiently 
approximate  to  the  truth.  Hence  there  have  arisen  confusion,  misuD- 
derstandings,  and  controversies,  which  revive  continually  and  give  to 
this  branch  of  physiology  an  appearance  of  being  in  an  unsettled  and 
disordered  condition,  which  ought  not  to  exist.  It  is  not  the  vital 
activity  in  its  generality  which  should  be  considered  when  one  wishes 
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to  treat  of  the  facts  and  applications,  bnt  a  single  functional  act  in 
particular.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  source  of  energy  which  this  act 
puts  in  play  ia  found  in  the  snbstance  of  the  organ  and  in  the  active 
Ussne,  and  not  in  the  aliment  in  the  condition  in  which  the  animal 
imports  it  from  without.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  aliment  in  the 
rough  which  is  the  source  of  energy,  but  the  aliment  digested,  modi- 
fied, elaborated,  and  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tissue 
which  employs  it;  in  short,  in  the  state  of  reserve.  All  the  principles 
of  physiological  energetics  of  which  we  have  spoken  apply  to  the  ali- 
ment as  refined,  and  in  this  state  only ;  that  is,  as  a  part  of  the  reserves. 
Are  they  also  applicable  to  the  aliment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wordT 
Only  in  another  fashion.  Between  the  substance  of  the  aliment  and 
the  suhstance  of  the  reserves  there  are  diflerences  resnltiiig  from  the 
various  processes  which  have  been  employed  from  the  time  T>heu  the 
aliment  was  originally  ititroduced  into  the  organism  to  that  when  it 
becomes  assimilated  in  its  proper  place.  These  preparations  may  be 
very  namerous,  and  they  are  in  most  cases  still  unknown.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  however,  that  they  are  such  as  to  use  up  so  littU.  energy 
that  its  quantitymaysafely  be  neglected.  The  supposition  is  witrranted 
in  certain  cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  erroneous  in  a  greater  num- 
ber. M.  Chauvean  has  very  clearly  exposed  this  error  of  tlie  theorists 
on  alimentation.  He  hasbeenable  todetermine  the  amount  of  energy 
so  used  ill  certain  processes,  by  means  of  very  ingenious  experiments. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  matter.  Sot  shall  we  examine 
the  new  and  very  interesting  controversy  on  physiological  dietetics. 
We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  incidentally  indicating  the  most  general 
relations  of  the  theory  of  alimentation  with  the  subjects  of  our  present 
inquiry,  which  is  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ener- 
getics of  living  beings. 

ni.— THE  PHTaiOLOGY  OF  ALIMBNTATION. 

What  is  an  aliment,  and  in  what  does  alimentation  consistt  This  is 
a  question  which  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  answer — at  least  if  be  be  a 
physician,  a  physiologist,  or  a  zoologist.  A  Frenchman  who  knows  his 
language  will  reply,  like  the  dictionary,  that  "the  term  aliment  is 
applied  to  all  those  substances,  of  whatever  nature,  that  habitually  serve 
or  are  able  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition."  The  thing  is  easy  to 
understand;  it  is  anything  used  by  a  decent  man  to  nourish  himself. 
If  you  want  to  know  more,  ask  the  cook. 

That  would  be  one  solution ;  but  there  are  many  others.  The  prob- 
lem of  alimentation  presents  a  thousand  aspects.  It  is  culinary  and 
gastronomic  of  course,  but  it  is  also  economic  and  social,  agricultural, 
financial,  hygienic, medical,  and  even  moraL  And  first  of  all,  and  before 
all,  it  is  physiological.  It  is  from  tliis  point  of  view  that  we  shall  dis- 
cuss it  here— solely  and  entirely  that  aspect  which  concerns  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  ^-.  I 
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It  ia  needful  tu  know  the  geaeral  composition  of  tlie  alimeut,  and  to 
(listJQguiHli  between  aabstanees  which  merit  the  name  aud  those  which 
osarp  it,  in  order  to  aoderstaDd  its  function.  We  must  follow  its 
varioQB  transformatious,  and  tlx  the  quantity  of  tlie  ration  of  repose  ae 
compared  with  that  of  the  person  when  worlting  actively.  We  must 
determine  the  effects  of  inanitiou,  of  iosufBcIent  uonrisbmeiit,  and  of 
superabandant  nonrisbment.  Iti  a  word,  we  must  examine  the  moat 
-  intimate  and  delicate  reactions  by  which  the  organism  exhausts  itself 
and  repairs  its  wastes;  and,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  a  celebrated 
physiologist  we  most  inspect  "the  liitcheu  of  vital  phenomena.'* 
Neither  Apicius,  nor  Brillat  fjavarin,  uor  Berchonx,  nor  the  moralists, 
uor  the  economists  can  serve  as  oar  guides.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
consult  those  scientists  who,  following  the  example  of  Lavoisier,  Ber- 
zelius,  Kegnault,  and  Liebig,  have  applied  the  resonrceu  uf  general 
science  to  tbe  stndy  of  life  and  thus  have  foandcd  the  chemistry  of 
biology. 

This  branch  of  physiology  has  made  very  considerable  progress 
within  tbe  last  half  century,  and  now  maintains  separately  its  methods, 
its  technique,  its  chairs  in  universities,  its  laboratories,  and  its  collec- 
tions. Its  special  application  is  to  the  study  of  the  "material  changes" 
or  metabolism  of  living  beings.  Two  braocbes  of  this  subject  have 
been  studied:  I'irst,  the  composition  of  the  materials  going  to  make 
up  tbe  organism  has  been  determined,  and  second,  qnalitative  and 
quantitatlTe  analyses  have  been  made  of  all  the  substances  entering 
or  leaving  it.  This  includes  all  that  is  absorbed  tbroagh  respiratory 
and  food  channels  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  all  excreta  through  tbe  various 
vliannels  on  tbe  other.  Thus  the  nutritive  balance  sheet  has  been  made 
out  corresponding  to  various  conditions  of  life  both  natnrally  and  arti- 
ficially reared.  It  can  be  said  wliich  items  go  to  sustain  and  beneAt, 
which  to  exhaust  and  reduce,  aud  which  finally  strike  the  balance. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  scientific  move- 
ment, for  that  is  a  field  for  special  treatises.  We  intend  merely  to 
indicate  here  tbe  most  important  results  of  these  laborious  researches, 
inclading  tbe  general  laws  which  have  been  built  up  and  tbe  theories 
which  have  been  sustained.  This  is  as  far  as  the  subject  belongs  to 
general  science,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  nonspecial  reader.  Matters 
of  detail  have  no  lack  of  historians ;  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  show 
the  trend  of  ideas.  The  theories  of  alimentation  present  many  concep- 
tions of  the  operation  of  vital  functions.  There  is  so  great  a  number 
of  contlicting  opinions  on  this  subject  that  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
attempt  to  dear  it  np. 

I. 

Gl.  Bernard  remarked,  m  respect  to  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
it  a  scientific  definition.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  life,  but  of  nutri- 
tion aud  1q  particular  of  the  aliment.    All  the  pbysiologtsts  and  phy- 
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siuiaua  wlio  have  attempted  to  define  au  aliiueat  bave  failed.  Most  of 
the  definitions,  both  common  and  learned,  have  interposed  the  condi- 
tion that  the  substance  should  be  iDtrodnced  through  the  digestive 
apparatas.  These  definitions  summarily  exclude  from  the  class  of 
beings  sustained  by  alimentation  all  vegetables  and  animals  not  pro- 
vided with  an  intestinal  canal;  and  they  leave  out  various  substances 
which  enter  the  body  through  otlier  channels  than  the  stomach,  which, 
like  the  oxygen  for  example,  participate  to  a  large  degree  in  the  sus- 
taining of  life. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  aliment  is  the  use  that  it  maybe,  when 
rightly  employed,  to  the  living  creature.  It  is  a  substance  necessary 
to  the  mainteuatice  of  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms,  and  the 
reparation  of  losses  to  which  they  are  subjected,  says  CI.  Bernard — a 
substance  which  carries  an  element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
organism  or  which  diminishes  its  disintegration  (conserving  aUment), 
according  to  the  German  physiologist  Voit — a  substance  which  con- 
tributes to  assure  the  good  operation  of  any  of  the  organs  of  a  living 
being,  following  the  much  too  broad  definition  of  Daclaux,  All  these 
characterizations,  however,  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  energy  into  physiology  has  given  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  aJiment,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  doctrine  of  energetics  to  take  into  account  all  that 
the  organism  requires  it  to  famish.  The  organism  demands  not  only 
matter  hot  energy.  The  naturalists  consider  only  the  necessity  of  cou- 
tribatiug  matter,  and  thus  look  upon  the  problem  from  only  one  point 
of  view.  The  living  body  presents  in  each  of  these  directions  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  the  materials  for 
which  are  furnished  by  alimentation  and  r^ected  by  excretion.  .Gavier 
caHed  this  incessant  passage  of  surrounding  matter  into  and  through 
the  vital  world  the  "vital  vortex,"  and  regarded  it  with  reason  as  the 
characteristic  of  iintrition,  and  the  distinctive  trait  of  life. 

This  idea  of  the  circulation  of  matter  has  been  completed  in  our  own 
time  by  that  of  the  circulation  of  energy.  All  the  {ilienomena  of  the 
universe,  and  more  especially  those  of  life,  are  conceived  as  changes  of 
energy.  They  are  now  regarded  in  connection  with  their  environment 
rather  than  in  isolation  as  formerly.  Each  has  au  antecedent  and  a 
consequent  whose  magnitude  is  determined  by  a  numerical  law  of 
equivalence  established  by  the  contemporary  physics.  Thus  the  suc- 
cession of  events  is  conceived  as  the  circulation  of  a  sort  of  indestructi- 
ble ageut,  which  changes  only  in  appearance  or  disguise  in  passing  on, 
but  which  suffers  no  loss;  and  this  is  energy. 

The  most  general  result  of  the  study  of  physiological  chemistry  has 
been  to  teach  us  that  the  antecedent  of  the  vital  phenomenon  is  always 
chemical.'    Vital  energy  originates  in  the  potential  chemical  energy 
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accamulated  in  the  material  of  wbioh  the  orgaaism  U  composed.  The 
phenomenon  coDsequeot  to  the  oxpeuditure  of  vital  energy  is  nsnally 
the  prodactiou  uf  heat.  Vital  energy  is  transformed  into  thermal 
energy.  These  three  propositions  relating  to  the  nature,  origin,  and 
termination  of  the  vital  phenomena  are  the  three  fiindamenta)  princi- 
ples, the  three  laws,  of  the  energetics  of  biology. 

The  place  of  vital  energy  in  the  aniversal  classification  of  energy  ia, 
from  what  has  been  aaid,  perfectly  determined.  It  belongs  between 
chemical  energy,  from  which  it  springe,  and  thermal  energy,  into  which 
it  is  resolved,  and  which  is  the  "  degraded  form  "  of  energy,  to  nae  the 
expression  of  physicists.  From  this  follows  a  deduction  of  immediate 
application  in  the  theory  of  the  aliment.  Heat  is  an  excretum  of  the 
dynamic  order  f^m  the  living  being,  qaite  as  mncb  as  urea,  carbonic 
acid,  and  water  are  excreta  of  the  material  order.  It  ia  therefore  qaite 
incorrect  to  speali  of  the  transformation  of  beat  into  vital  energy  in 
the  animal  organism,  although  this  expression  is  in  common  ase.  "Sot 
IB  it  more  proper  to  speak  of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mascolar 
motion,  as  was  held  by  Bl;clard,  or  into  animal  electricity,  as  has  been 
maint^ned  by  other  writers.  These  are  errors  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of 
&ct.  They  imply  a  false  interpretal  ion  of  tbe  principle  of  the  mechan- 
ical equivalence  of  heat,  and  the  misunderstauding  of  Carnot's  principle. 
Thermal  energy  does  not  ascend  the  energetic  scale  in  the  process  of 
vital  phenomena.     Heat  never  transforms  itself;  it  is  simply  dissipated. 

Is  this  the  same  as  saying  that  heat  is  not  essential  to  lifel  Far 
from  it,  for  it  is  most  necessary.  But  the  function  of  beat  is  a  peculiar 
one  which  sboald  neither  be  misunderstooil  nor  exaggerated.  It  is  not 
transformed  by  chemical  or  vital  reactions,  but  merely  helps  to  create 
the  proper  conditions  for  such  reactions. 

According  to  tlie  first  principles  of  energetics,  in  order  that  vital 
energy  should  be  derived  from  thermal  energy  it  is  necessary  for  the 
latter  first  to  be  converted  into  chemical  energy,  since  that  is  the  form 
antecedent  to  and  productive  of  vital  energy.  Now  this  retrograde 
transformation  is  impossible  according  to  tbe  received  doctrines  of  gen- 
eral physics.  The  r6Ie  of  beat  in  the  act  of  chemical  combination  is 
merely  to  aid  tbe  reaction,  to  put  the  reacting  substances  in  such  con- 
dition as  regards  temperature  that  the  chemical  forces  are  at  liberty  to 
exert  themselves.  For  example,  iu  the  anion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
by  igniting  an  explosive  mixture  of  these  gases,  the  heat  merely  pro- 
motes tbe  phenomenon.  Tbe  two  gases  are  indifferent  to  each  other  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  require  to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  ot 
about  400°  iu  order  to  put  in  play  tbe  chemical  affinity  between  them. 
Itisin  asimilarwaytbat  reactions  are  promoted  in  an  organism.  They 
have  a  most  favorable  temperature  which  it  is  the  r61e  of  animal  beat 
to  f Ornish. 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  heat  enters  into  the  conditions  of  animal 
life  ill  two  ways;  First  as  an  e&cretum  the  product  of  animal  activity, 
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aod  second  as  a  factor  to  promote  cliemiual  reactions.  Its  dissipation 
then  is  not  a  pore  loss.  Tbe  author  drew  tbese  conclusions  some  yearn 
since  from  certaiu  experiments  on  ttie  alimentary  value  of  alcohol,  not 
knowing  that  they  had  already  been  expressed  by  a  contemporary 
physiologist  (A.  Cbauvean),  and  that  they  were  already  associated  in  his 
nn'nd  with  other  conceptions  of  great  interest,  iu  the  development  of 
which  the  author  has  since  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist. 


To  say  that  an  aliment  is  a  bearer  of  energy  as  well  as  matter  Is  to 
express  in  brief  the  fundamental  idea  of  biology,  by  virtue  of  which 
life  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  creating  any  power  special  to  itself.  A 
living  being  is  looked  upon  as  the  scene  of  an  incessant  cireolatioa  of 
matter  and  energy  which  comes  from  the  exterior  world  and  again 
returns  to  it.  Matter  aud  energy  together  wholly  constitute  the  aliment. 
All  its  characteristics,  the  appreciation  of  its  function,  of  its  evolution, 
and  of  the  laws  of  alimentation,  follow  as  tbe  consequences  of  this 
principle  interi>reted  iu  the  light  of  energetics. 

We  first  inquire  what  forms  of  euerj^y  are  carried  by  tbe  aliment.  It 
may  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  at  least  two.  For  it  is  essentially 
the  source  of  chemical  energy  and  secondarily  aud  in  an  accessory 
manner  a  scarce  of  beat.  Chemical  energy  alone,  as  we  see  Ixom  tbe 
second  law  of  energetics,  is  suitable  for  transportation  into  vital  energy. 
This  is  tme  at  least  for  animals,  but  for  plants  it  is  otherwise.  Their 
vital  cycle  has  neither  the  same  point  of  departure  nor  destination,  nor 
does  tbe  transformation  of  energy  here  follow  tbe  same  conrse. 

Again — and  this  is  the  third  great  law  governing  the  phenomena — 
the  energy  put  in  play  iu  life  is  restored  to  the  physical  world  iu  the 
form  of  heat.  We  have  remarked  that  tbe  disengaged  beat  is  employed 
first  to  raise  the  internal  temperature  of  tbe  living  being.  This  is  the 
animal  warmth. 

There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  energy  furnished  by  the  aliment; 
bnt  if  it  is  wished  to  be  very  exact  and  to  omit  nothing  it  should  be 
added  that  they  are  not  tbe  only  two  bat  only  tbe  two  principal  and  by 
far  the  most  important  forms.  It  is  not  absolutely  true  that  beat  is  the 
only  energy  product  of  tbe  vital  cycle.  This  is  tbe  case  only  for  the 
animal  in  repose,  when  it  contents  itself  with  mere  placid  existence 
witliout  engaging  iu  external  mechanical  work,  such  as  raising  external 
weights,  or  even  that  of  its  own  body.  Mechanical  work  is  then  a  sec- 
ond possible  termination  of  tbe  vital  energy  cycle,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily so,  for  the  motion  and  employment  of  force  by  animals  are 
subordinated  to  tbeir  volition.  Again,  tbe  vital  energy  cycle  may 
terminate  in  tbe  production  of  electricity,  and  such  indeed  is  tbe  case 
with  the  operations  of  the  nerves  aud  mnscles  of  all  animals,  aud  with 
the  operation  of  the  special  electric  organ  iu  certaiu  fishes,  such  as  tbe 
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ray  and  torpedo.  Finally  laminoas  energy  may  be  produced  Irom  vital 
energy,  as  is  tbe  case  with  the  phosphorescent  animals. 

It  IB  useless  to  weaken  principles  by  thns  ennmerating  all  the  restric- 
tioDS  which  attend  them,  rt  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  absolute 
natural  principles.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  energy  which  tem- 
porarily animates  living  creatnres  is  famished  to  them  from  the  exter- 
nal world  exclusively  in  the  form  of  potential  chemical  energy,  and  that 
it  retams  to  the  oater  world  chiefly  in  the  form  of  heat  bat  parttally  in 
the  accessory  form  of  mechanical  energy. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  flow  of  energy  which  circnlates  through  the 
animal  leaves  it  solely  in  tbe  form  of  beat,  then  this  heat  becomes  a 
possible  measare  of  tbe  amount  of  energy  originally  famished  by  the 
aliment.  If  the  ontward  flow  is  divided  between  two  channels,  heat 
and  mechanical  work,  the  two  amounts  of  energy  thus  given  up  most 
be  added  together.  In  the  case  where  tbe  product  is  heat  alone  we 
need  only  to  detemiine  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  calorimeter  to  have  a 
measure  of  the  consumption  of  energy  in  living.  Physiologists  have 
arranged  apparatus  in  various  forms  for  this  determination.  Lavoisier 
and  Ziaplace  employed  the  ice  calorimeter.  They  placed  an  animal  of 
small  size  in  an  ice  cage  and  determined  the  amount  of  heat  given  oat 
by  the  amount  of  ice  melted.  In  one  of  their  experiments  they  found 
that  the  Indian  pig  melted  341  grams  of  ice  in  ten  hours  and  conse- 
queotly  furnished  27  calories  of  heat. 

More  recently  a  better  instrument  has  been  devised.  M.  d'Arsonval 
employed  an  air  calorimeter,  which  is  nothing  but  a  differential  ther- 
mometer very  ingeniously  constructed  and  made  self-registering. 
Rosenthal,  Bicbet,  Hirn  and  Eanfmann,  and  Laf^vre  have  used  air  calori- 
meters more  or  less  complex.  Others,  following  the  example  of  Dniong 
antl  of  Despretz,  have  used  water  and  mercury  calorimeters,  or  like 
Liebermeister,  Wintemitz,  and  Leffevre  have  had  recourse  to  the  method 
of  baths.  There  have  been  many  of  these  researches  and  they  have 
contributed  very  interesting  results. 

The  same  problem  may  be  solved  in  another  way.  Instead  of  deter- 
mining the  energy  leaving  the  body  in  the  form  of  heat  it  may  be  meas- 
ured before  its  entrance  in  the  form  of  chemical  potential.  This  deter- 
mination has  been  made  in  the  same  units  as  the  preceding — that  is  to 
say,  in  calories.  It  has  been  owing  to  the  advances  in  thermochemistry 
and  to  tbe  principles  advanced  in  1864  by  Bertbelot  that  this  second 
method  of  arriving  at  the  energetic  equivalent  of  nutrition  has  become 
possible.  Physiologists  by  the  aid  of  these  methods  have  established 
the  balanceof  energy  for  the  living  being  in  various  conditions,  as  they 
had  already  done  before  for  matter.  If  it  is  sisked  what  has  been  the 
outcome  of  these  researches,  we  reply  that  it  consists  in  having  deter- 
mined an  enormous  mass  of  separate  facts,  of  which  we  can  not  here 
speak,  but  which  have  served  to  bnild  up  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
energetics  of  biology— that  fertile  couceptiou  which  enables  as  to 
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dedoce  the  explanation  of  the  most  intricate  and  disputed  phenomena 
of  nntrition  as  the  consequence  of  three  simple  laws. 

Examples  abound  of  the  fecnndity  and  innate  power  of  these  ideas. 
To  illustrate  by  a  single  point,  take  the  long-cherished  error  of  physi- 
ologists who  beliered  with  Bt^clard,  in  the  transformation  within  the 
organism  of  heat  into  mechanical  work.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  energy  this  error  was  no  longer  possible.  Energetics  teaches 
OS  that  the  cnrrentof  energy  divides  itself  in  leaving  the  body  into  two 
divergent  branches,  one  thermal  and  the  other  mechaoical,  which  are 
atrangers  to  each  other  though  springing  from  a  common  sonrce,  and 
have  no  other  relation  in  common  except,  that  in  snmmatioo,  they  rep- 
resent the  total  energy  of  life. 

We  will  now  clothe  these  simple  ideas  in  words  more  or  less  foreign 
to  the  nsage  of  physiology;  aud  in  so  doing,  we  are  convinced,  to  use 
the  words  of  Baffon,  that  "  the  language  of  science  is  more  difflisalt  to 
comprehend  than  science  itself."  The  amount  of  chemical  energy  which 
a  unit  weight  of  a  given  aliment  is  able  to  furnish  to  an  organism,  and 
which  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  principles  of  thermo-chemis- 
try  by  the  aid  of  the  numerical  tables  of  Berthelot,  Rubner,  and  Stoh- 
mann,  constitutes  the  alimentary  potential,  or  energetic  valae  of  the 
substance,  or  in  still  other  words,  its  dynamogenic  power.  The  same 
number  expresses  also  the  thermogenic  power,  actnal  or  theoretical,  of 
the  alimentary  Bnb.stance.  This  energy  being  destined  to  be  trans- 
formed into  vital  enei^  (termed  physiological  work  by  Chauvean,  or 
physiological  energy)  the  dynamogenic  and  thermogenic  value  of  the 
aliment  is  at  the  same  time  its  biogenetic  value.  Two  weights  of  dif- 
ferent aliments  for  which  these  numerical  values  are  the  same  are  said 
tobeisodynamogenic,  isobiogenetic,  or  isoenergetic  weights.  They  are 
equivalent  trom  the  point  of  view  of  tbeir  alimentary  value.  Finally  if, 
aais  nsually  the  case,  the  <^ycle  of  energy  is  finished  by  the  prodnction 
of  heat,  the  aliment  which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  real 
thermogenic  value  identical  with  its  theoretical  thermogenic  value  as 
may  be  experimentally  determined  by  direct  calorimetry. 


The  aliment  is  a  source  of  thermal  energy  for  the  organism  by  which 
It  is  decomposed.  Physiological  chemistry  tea(^hes  us  that  whatever 
be  the  method  of  its  decomposition,  it  always  finally  reaches  the  same 
condition,  and  with  the  evolution  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  But 
if  the  point  of  departure  and  the  point  of  destination  are  the  same, 
the  route  followed  is  not  necessarily  identical.  For  example,  I  gram 
of  fat  always  furnishes  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  9.4  calories,  and  is 
always  rejected  in  the  same  condition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But 
from  the  state  of  fat  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
there  are  many  intermediate  conditions.  Tarioaa  alimentary  cycles 
are  therefore  possible. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  their  production  of  beat,  these  cycles  are 
all  equivalent.     Bat  are  they  eqaivalent  from  tlie  vital  point  of  viewf 

CoDsider  an  ordinary  alternative.  The  aliment  passes  fh>m  the 
initial  to  the  final  state  after  being  incorpotated  with  the  elements  of 
the  tissues  and  having  participated  in  the  vital  operations.  Hero  the 
limentary  potential  is  transferred  into  thermal  energy  after  having 
traversed  the  interme<Iiate  phase  of  vital  energy.  This  is  a  normal 
ease,  the  regular  type  in  the  alimentary  evolution.  In  this  case  it 
might  be  said  that  the  aliment  had  fully  performed  its  function;  it  had 
served  vital  purposes  before  being  changeil  in  the  heat,  and  had  been 
biothermogenic.  Now  consider  the  moat  simple  case  of  the  irregular 
or  aberrant  type.  The  aliment  passes  from  the  initial  to  the  final  state 
without  being  incorporated  in  the  living  cellalea  of  the  organism,  and 
without  taking  part  in  its  vital  functions.  It  remains  cou&ncd  in  the 
blood  and  circulating  liuids,  but  finally  undergoes  the  same  molecular 
disintegration  and  liberates  the  same  quantity  of  beat.  Its  chemical 
energy  changes  at  the  first  attack  into  thermal  energy.  The  aliment  is 
a  pure  thermogene.  It  has  abdicated  a  portion  of  its  functions  and 
has  been  of  less  vital  ntility. 

Does  this  ease  i)resent  itself  in  reality!  Can  the  same  aliment  be, 
as  supposed,  a  biothermogene  and  a  pure  tliermogeueT  Some  physi- 
ologists, among  them  Fick  of  Wurtzburg,  have  maintained  that  it  was 
actually  BO  with  most  aliments;  the  nitrogenous  substances,  hydrocar- 
bons and  fats,  all  being  capable  of  either  of  these  transformations.  On 
the  other  hand  Zantz  and  von  Mering  have  absolutely  denied  the 
existence  of  the  aberrant  type  of  pure  thermogene,  maintaining  that 
no  substances  whatever  are  directly  decomposed  into  organic  liquids 
without  the  functional  intervention  of  the  histological  elements.  Still 
other  aathors,  finally,  teach  that  a  small  number  of  alimentary  sab- 
stances  thus  suffer  direct  decomposition,  and  among  them  alcohol. 

The  "  theory  of  lusoriouH  expenditure,"  of  J.  Liebig,  and  the  "theory 
of  circulating  albumen,"  of  Yoit,  affirm  that  the  proteid  aliments  suffer 
in  part  a  direct  combustion  in  the  blood  vessels.  This  subject  has  occa- 
sioned a  celebrated  discussion,  and  the  opinions  of  physiologists  are 
still  divided  upon  it.  Disengaging  the  main  object  of  discussion  From 
all  the  side  issues  which  have  been  raised,  the  question  is  whether  au 
aliment  always  follows  the  same  course  of  evolution  whatever  be  the 
circumstances,  and  in  particular  if  it  be  introduced  in  great  excess. 
Liebig  held  that  the  superabundant  portion  escaping  by  ordinary  pro- 
cesses was  destroyed  by  direct  combustion.  He  affirmed,  tor  instance, 
that  substances  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  instead  of 
rnnning  the  aaual  cycle  of  vital  operations  suffered  direct  combustion 
in  the  blood.  We  express  the  same  idea  to  day  when  we  say  that  they 
sustain  an  accelerated  evolution,  and  that  their  energy,  omitting  the 
intermediate  stage,  passes  at  once  from  the  chemical  to  the  thermal 
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form.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Liebig,  redaced  to  thia  fbndamental  idea,  meritB 
sorvival.    AccesBory  errors  compressed  its  rain. 

Some  years  later  the  celebrated  obemiet  and  physiologist  of  Maoioh, 
0.  Voit,  revived  this  doctrine  In  a  more  pronoanced  form,  Accordiog 
to  him  nearly  the  whole  albaminoid  aliment  was  conanmed  directly  in 
the  blood.  He  interpreted  certain  experiments  upon  the  ntilization  of 
nitrogenOQS  aliments  by  sopposiug  that  these  snbstances  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  by  digestive  processes  were  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. One  very  small  portion  incorporated  itself  in  the  living  organism 
and  passed  to  the  state  of  "  organic  albamen."  The  remainder  was 
mixed  with  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  saffered  direct  combustion,  this 
being  the  circulating  albumen.  In  this  doctrine  the  tissues  were 
regarded  as  nearly  stable,  only  the  organic  liquids  being  subject  to 
nutritive  metabolism.  The  accelerated  evolntion  regarded  as  excep- 
tional in  the  doctrine  of  energetics,  was  looked  upon  as  the  rule  by  0. 
Yoit.  Pduger  and  the  Bonn  school  have  corrected  this  abusive  exag- 
geration. 

The  fiiict,  long  known,  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  notably 
augmented  (to  as  mach  as  five  times  its  usnal  valne)  after  eating,  is 
favorable  to  the  supposition  that  some  nutritive  substances  are  absorbed 
and  pass  into  the  blood,  to  be  immediately  oxidized  and  destroyed  at 
once.  To  be  sure  some  experiments  of  Znntz  and  von  Mering  are  con- 
trary to  this  view,  for  they  lDJect«d  oxidizable  substances  into  the 
blood  vessels  without  discovering  Immediate  oxidation.  But  on  the 
other  band,  more  favorable  results  of  sach  experiments  have  been 
known. 

If  the  accelerated  evolution  of  the  ordinary  aliment  is  thas  ancertain 
it  seems  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  special  category  of  pure  thermo* 
gens,  each  as  alcohol  and  the  acids  of  frnit.  When  alcohol  ia  taken  in 
moderate  doses  about  a  tenth  of  the  quantity  absorbed  is  taken  up  by 
the  living  elements.  The  remainder  is  "  the  alcohol  of  circulation" 
which  Is  directly  oxidized  in  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  without  inter- 
vening in  the  vital  operations  other  than  by  the  heat  which  it  produces. 
According  to  the  theory  of  energetics  such  sabstancea  are  not  true 
aliments,  since  their  potential  energy  is  not  transformed  into  vital 
energy,  but  passes  at  once  to  the  form  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand 
some  physiologists  regard  alcohol  as  a  tme  aliment.  In  their  view 
everything  is  an  aliment  which  is  transformed  in  the  system  into  heat, 
and  they  measure  the  notritive  value  of  a  substance  by  the  number  of 
calories  it  produces.  By  this  measure  alcohol  would  be  a  superior  ali- 
ment to  the  carbohydrat«s  and  nitrogenous  substances.  A  given 
quantity  of  alcohol,  a  gram  for  example,  is  equal  from  this  thermal 
point  of  view  to  1.66  grams  of  sugar,  to  1.44  grams  of  albumen,  and  to 
0.73  gram  of  fat.    These  quantities  would  be  isodynamic. 

This  is  evidently  an  extreme  view,  fbi  experience  condemns  it.  The 
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researches  of  C.  von  ^oorden  have  directly  showa  that  alcohol  can  not 
be  aubRtituted  in  a  ration  in  the  place  of  an  iBodynamic  qoantity  of 
carbohydrates.  If  this  substitation  be  made,  a  ration  before  just  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  an  orgaDism  in  eqailibrium  becomes  insofflcient; 
the  body  loses  weight;  the  nitrogenons  materials  which  enter  into  its 
constitntion  are  broken  np,  and  the  animal  declines. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  accoatomed  oorselves  to  look  upon  a  single 
characteristic  of  an  aliment  (thoagh  ita  first  essential,  to  be  anre)  aa 
itfi  energetic  character.  It  ia  necessary  that  it  famish  energy  to  the 
organism,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  maat  be  decomposed  or  broken  ap 
into  simpler  substances.  Thus  fat,  vhioh  has  rather  a  complicated 
molecular  stmcture  from  a  chemici^  point  of  view,  ia  given  off  aa  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  The  aame  is  true  for  the  carbohydrat«a,  aoch  as 
saccharine  and  amylaceoua  sabatancea.  It  is  becanse  of  the  simplifica- 
tion in  structure  atteodiog  the  passage  of  these  sabstances  through 
the  organism  that  tliey  give  np  the  chemical  energy  which  they  have 
stored  up  in  the  potential  form.  Thermo-chemlstry  enablea  us  to  deter- 
mine from  the  initial  and  final  states  the  amount  of  energy  given  over 
to  the  living  being  in  the  interim.  This  energetic  value,  dynamogenic 
or  thermogenic,  gives  thus  a  measure  of  the  alimentary  capacity  of  the 
substance.  A  gram  of  fat,  for  example,  gives  up  a  quantity  of  energy 
equal  to  9.4  calories;  the  thermogenic  value  of  the  carbohydrates  is 
about  half  as  great,  or  4.2  calories;  and  the  thermogauic  value  of 
albnminoida  is  4.8  calories.  This  being  so  we  see  that  the  animal  is 
beat  nonrished  by  aliments  which  are  of  very  complicated  ohemical 
skncture. 


In  addition  to  the  energetic  theory  which  we  have  always  discussed 
there  ia  another  way  of  conceiving  the  role  of  the  aliment.  It  consists 
in  the  consideration  n(  the  aliment  as  a  source  of  heat  We  have  seen 
that  an  aliment  is  a  sonrce  of  thermal  energy  for  the  organism. 
Inversely,  can  it  be  said  that  all  sabstances  which  give  out  heat  when 
brought  into  the  organism  are  alimentsT  Thia  is  a  much  controverted 
question  at  present.  Most  physiologists  admit  that  it  is  so.  Their 
notion  of  an  aliment  is  interchangeable  with  that  which  produces  heat; 
in  their  idea  everything  ia  nntritive  which  diaengagea  heat  within  the 
body.  The  most  imperative  need  of  the  living  body  is  to  be  kept  warm. 
Even  cold-blooded  fmimala  have  a  constant  internal  temperature  which 
muat  be  maintained  for  the  preservation  of  their  Uvea.  On  the  other 
hand  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  is  continnally  disaipated  in  the  colder 
surrounding  medium.  Hence  a  continoons  supply  of  thermal  energy 
ia  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Hence  the  necessity  for  ali- 
mentation is  mixed  up  in  the  necessity  of  a  vehicle  for  heat  to  cover  the 
deficit  dne  to  the  inevitable  cooling  ofi'  of  the  organism.    As  a  role  the 
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amonnt  of  heat  thus  loit  governs  the  need  and  fixes  the  qnantity  of 
the  ration. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  opposes  the  energetic  theory  and  disputes 
favor  with  it  among  physiologists.  Among  its  stroogest  adherents  are 
Ton  Noorden,  Buhner,  Ch.  Bichet,  and  Lapicqae.  In  their  view  the 
generationof  heat  absolutely  dominates  the  play  of  nutritive  exchanges; 
and  it  is  the  heat  reqairement  which  regulates  the  total  demand  in  cal- 
ories for  the  support  of  the  organism.  It  is  not  at  all  because  the 
organism  produces  too  much  heat  that  it  disperses  it  over  all  its  surface, 
but  emphatically  because  that  it  i\  ould  lose  beat  to  a  dangeroua  extent 
that  it  is  adapted  to  provide  against  the  loss. 

This  conception  of  the  function  of  alimentation  rests  on  two  argu- 
ments. The  first  is  furuislied  by  the  experimeuts  of  Rubner.  A  dog 
is  kept  a  suitably  long  time  (from  two  to  twelve  days)  in  a  calorimeter, 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  is  compared  with  the  heat  furnished 
in  the  food.  The  accord  between  the  two  is  in  every  case  remarkable. 
But  would  it  be  possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise  t  For  in  a  mechani- 
cal regulator  it  Is  well  known  that  an  exact  equilibrium  between  the 
supply  of  heat  and  the  loss  must  obtain  for  n  constant  temperature 
within.  The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  what  is  called  the  law  of 
surfoces,  brought  forth  by  Gh.  Bichet.  By  comparing  the  proper  rations 
of  subjects  of  very  different  weights  placed  in  various  situations,  It  was 
shown  that  there  was  furnished  always  the  same  number  of  calories  for 
the  same  surface  of  skin — that  is  to  say,  the  same  cooling  surface.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  not  necessarily 
convincing. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  grave  objections  to  this  view.  The 
thermal  value  of  a  nutritive  principle  represents  only  one  aspect  of  its 
physiological  function.  To  be  sure  man  and  animals  are  able  to  draw 
the  same  {)rofit  and  the  same  effects  from  rations  in  which  one  of  the 
aliments  is  replaced  in  isodynamic  proportions  by  two  others,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  beat  is  thus  developed.  But  this  substitution  is  very 
limited  in  its  possibilities.  Isodynamic  substitution — that  is,  a  substi- 
tution of  aliments  pro  rata  for  their  thermal  value,  is  limited  on  all  sides 
by  exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous aliment  whose  place  can  not  be  supplied.  Indeed,  even  before 
the  minimum  allowance  is  reached  the  sabstitntion  seems  to  be  perfect 
While  substitution  is  perfect  as  between  the  albuminoids  and  carbo- 
hydrates and  the  fats,  it  can  not  safely  be  made  between  those  and  the 
uitrogenous  substances.  If  the  heating  power  of  aliments  was  the  only 
consideration,  an  isodynamic  substitution  would  not  shut  out  alcohol, 
glycerin,  and  the  fatty  acids  Irom  completely  supporting  alimentation. 
Finally,  if  the  thermal  power  of  an  aliment  is  the  sole  measure  of  its 
physiological  ntility,  the  question  arises  why  aliments  could  not  be 
wholly  replaced  by  a  dose  of  heat.    Heating  &om  without  might,  it 
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seems,  take  the  place  of  heating  from  withiD.  Cue  could  cherish  the 
amhition  of  Hobatituting  for  rations  of  sagar  and  fat  an  isodynamic 
f|naiitity  of  carbon,  used  to  nonrish  the  man  at  the  same  tune  that  it 
suitably  warmed  his  apartment. 


In  reality  the  aliment  has  anotlier  office  to  perform  than  to  varm  the 
body  or  even  furnish  it  with  energy.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  organism  requires  a  supply  of  matter  as  well  as  a  supply  of  energy. 
It  must  have  a  proper  quantity  of  certain  definite  principles,  both 
organic  and  mineral.  These  prinoiples  are  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  substances  carried  ont  in  the  circulation  of  matter, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  organic  material.  Such  aliments  may  be  called 
histogenetic  (repairers  of  tissues)  or  plastic  aliments. 

This  was  the  view  of  alimentation  taken  by  the  ancients.  Hippoc- 
rates, Aristotle,  and  Galen  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  special 
nntritive  substance  existing  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of  substances 
employed  for  nonrisbment  by  meu  and  animals.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Lavoisier  that  the  idea  of  the  dyuamogenic  and  thermal  value 
of  the  aliment  was  conceived.  The  combined  view  of  these  two  speciea 
of  attributes  and  their  a<M;urate  distinction  is  due  to  J.  Liebig,  who 
designated  them  as  plastic  and  dyuamogenic  aliments.  He  held  also 
that  the  same  substance  might  serve  in  both  these  rftlefl,  and  this  be 
thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  albuminoids. 

The  elder  Magendie,  in  1836,  had  introduced,  in  an  interminable  list 
of  aliments,  a  preliminary  division  into  proteid  substances  (now  c^ed 
albuminoids,  nitrogenous  and  quarternary  substances)  and  terniary 
substances. 

The  prot«ida  are  capable  of  alone  snstaining  life.  Preponderating 
importance  should  be  attributed  to  this  class  of  aliments.  These  results 
of  Magendie  have  been  since  verified.  Pfliiger,  of  Bonn,  has  given  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  them  within  a  year.  He  nourished,  worked, 
and  finally  fattened  a  dog  upon  meat  alone.  The  same  experiment 
showed  that  the  organism  can  form  fat  and  carbohydrates  at  the 
expense  of  nitrogenous  aliments,  and  can  transform  the  one  class  of 
substances  into  the  other.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  therefore  not 
essential,  the  albuminoids  alone  being  indispensable.  Theoretically 
man  and  animals  may  sustain  life  exclusive  of  proteid  aliments,  but 
practically  this  is  not  possible  for  man  because  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  meat  (3  kilos  per  day)  which  he  onght  properly  to  use. 

Ordinary  alimentation  employs  a  mixture  of  these  three  kinds  of 
substances,  and  In  this  mixture  the  albumen  contains  the  plastic  ele- 
ment actually  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  organism.  The  two 
other  kinds  carry  the  required  energy.  In  such  mixed  diets  the  quan- 
tity of  albumen  ought  never  to  fall  below  a  certain  minimum.  The 
efiforts  of  physiologists  in  the  last  few  years  have  tended  to  fix  with 
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precision  tliis  minitnum  ration  of  albamiuoids,  or,  as  it  may  be  said  in 
abbreviated  fashion,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  albnnien  below  vhich 
the  organiam  perishes.  Yoit  has  indicated  as  the  limit  for  man  118 
grams  of  meat.  This  flgare,  however,  is  certainly  too  high,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  100,  to  90,  or  even  to  70.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  advantageous  ration  of  albnmen  should  be  considerably  above 
that  actually  sufficient. 

It  remains  to  mention  several  recent  researches.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  by  far  are  those  which  M.  Ghauveau  has  published  upon 
the  reciprocal  transformations  of  immediate  principles  in  the  organism, 
according  to  its  functional  conditions  and  the  circnmstances  of  its 
activity.  We  shall  And  a  natnral  opportoaity  to  speak  of  this  at  suit- 
able length  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  mnscnlar  contraction 
and  movement;  in  other  words,  the  subject  of  mnscnlar  energetics. 

R«ferenaw.  A.  Chaaveau,  Becberobea  d'l^Derg^tiqae  blolof^iqae,  Academie  dea 
SoieuMS,  1866-1886-1891  to  1898.  F.LBalBiii<5,£Deig<;tiqneiDaaool*ire,1898.  I.Mnnk 
et  C.  A.  Ewald,  Traits  de  Uidt^tiqne ;  B«rliu,  Brnxelles,  Puib,  1897.  J.  P.  Morat  et 
M.  DoyoD,  TraiM  de  Phyaiologie;  Paria,  MasaoD,  1899.  A.  Daatro,  coars  de  Sar- 
boune,  1889-1896.  Cb.  Kiebet  et  L.  Lapicqne,  Dietionnaire  de  Pbfaiolugie,  1SS6. 
Lombling,  Enoy olop^die  obimiqne,  t.  IX,  1S97. 
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TEE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  INSECTS  AS  A  CLASS.' 


By  L.  O.  HowABD. 


The  popular  conception  of  insects  in  general  is  nndonbtodly  that  they 
are  injurioas.  Many  writers,  it  is  trae,  have  pointed  oat  the  benetlto 
derived  from  insects,  but  ve  think  of  their  damage  to  crops  and  of 
their  aoDoyance  to  man  and  animala,  and  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
at  once  apt  to  preponderate  in  our  minds.  It  is  more  than  eighty  years 
since  Kirby  and  Spence  contrasted  the  injuries  caused  by  insects  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  them,  and  it  has  not  been  comprehensively 
done  since.  In  the  meantime,  whole  groaps  of  important  ii^aries  have 
been  developed  and  whole  classes  of  beneflcial  work  have  been  discov- 
ered. Moreover,  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  bas  not  taken  this 
direction.  The  biologic,  taxooomic  and  phylogenetic,  and  other  aspects 
of  large  groups  of  forms  of  life  have  been  eonsidered  to  tbe  exclnsion 
of  the  economic  aspect,  and  even  where  this  side  has  attracted  attention 
investigators  have  confined  themselves  to  specific  problems  and  have 
not  generalized.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  once  more  to  con- 
trast the  ii^jnrions  insects  with  the  beneficial  ones  in  an  effort  to  gain 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  status  of  the  group  in  its  relatione  with  man. 

In  a  broad  way,  we  may  consider  the  sabjeot  under  the  following 
heads: 

Insects  are  iqjnrioDs: 

1.  As  destroyers  of  crops  and  other  valuable  plant  life. 

2.  As  destroyers  of  stored  foods,  dwellings,  clothes,  books,  ete. 

3.  As  injuring  live  stock  and  other  naefal  animals. 

4.  As  annoying  man. 

5.  As  carriers  of  disease. 
Insects  are  beneficial : 

1.  As  destroyers  of  injurious  insects. 

2.  As  destroyers  of  noxious  plants, 

3.  As  poUenizers  of  plants. 

4.  As  scavengers. 

5.  As  makers  of  soil. 

6.  As  food  (both  for  man  and  for  poultry,  song  birds,  and  food  fishes] 
and  as  clothing,  and  as  used  in  the  arts. 

■  Addieu  of  the  retirioK  prenideot  of  tbe  Biological  Society  of  WtMhington,  deHr- 
eredJanoory  18,1899.    Printed  in  SoJenoe,  Vol.lX,No.216,Febiiiary  17,1899. 
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DESTBOYBBI^  OP  OBOPtJ   AND  OTHEU  USBFDl^  PLANTS. 

Id  tlie  preseut  balaoce  of  aatare  one  of  the  chief  fnuutions  of  insect 
life  is  to  koep  down  superabnodant  vegetation.  Almost  every  kind  of 
plant  has  its  insect  enemies,  and  has  had  aach  enemies  for  many  thoa- 
sands  of  years.  So  soon  as  man  began  to  make  an  effort  to  upset 
uatare's  balance  by  cultivating  certain  plants  at  the  expense  of  ottiers 
be  encountered  uatare's  opposition  by  means  of  tbe  increase  of  insect 
enemies  of  tbe  particular  plant  coltivated,  and  ahnost  as  early  as  there 
is  any  record  of  agricultore  in  literatare  there  is  also  mention  of  tbe 
destraetion  to  crops  caused  by  insects.  Witness  the  writings  of  tbe 
prophet  Joel,  who  might  almost  be  termed  an  agricultural  pessimist 

At  the  present  time  almost  every  cultivated  crop  has  not  only  its 
thousands  upon  tboosands  of  individual  insect  enemies,  but  it  is  affected 
by  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  species.  A  mere  tabulation  of  the 
insect  enemies  of  the  apple  already  recognized  in  this  country  shows 
281  species,  of  clover  82  species,  and  of  so  new  a  crop  as  the  sugar 
beet  70  species.  Tbe  insects  of  the  vine,  of  the  orange,  of  tbe  wheat 
crop,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  of  our  prominent  staples,  show  equally  start- 
ling figures. 

Tbe  actual  damage  which  is  done  by  insects  in  this  way  is  di£Qoalt 
to  express.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  writers  on  economic 
entomology  to  express  it  in  money  values.  For  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  tbe  late  Professor  Biley  that  the  average  annual  damage  to 
cultivated  crops  by  injurious  insects  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$300,000,000.  The  loss  from  the  ravages  of  one  species  alone,  the 
cbinoh  bug,  during  one  year  was  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  combined  losses  of  individual  growers  might  reach  sncb 
enormous  sums  as  these,  there  is  au  element  in  the  total  loss  which  we 
must  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  encbanced  value 
of  tbe  portion  of  tbe  crop  which  remains.  Even  in  tbe  ease  of  an  indi- 
vidual a  man  may  lose,  for  example,  half  of  his  crop  through  the  work 
of  the  chinch  bug,  and  yet,  through  widespread  damage  by  this  insect, 
the  money  value  of  tbe  portion  harvested  may  reach  au  amount  almost 
as  great  as  would  have  been  gained  through  the  low  prices  of  a  sac- 
cessful  year  of  no  insect  damage.  As  this  applies  to  an  individual,  it 
applies  much  more  strongly  to  a  State  or  to  the  country  at  large,  so  that 
even  ill  the  year  when  the  grain  crop  of  the  country  was  said  to  have 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
total  price  gained  for  tbe  crop  was  as  great  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  These  estimates  of  damage,  therefore,  would  much  better  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  bushels,  or  some  other  measure,  than  in  money 
value. 

it  is  this  aspect  of  our  subject,  the  damage  done  by  injurious  insects 
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to  ftgricaltQre,  that  liaa  given  rise  to  tlie  comparatively  new  brancb  of 
applied  science  which  we  now  know  as  economic  entomology,  and 
which,  althoQgh  originating  in  Europe,  baa  been  encouraged  to  snch 
an  extent  in  oar  own  country,  owing  partly  to  our  greater  necesBities 
and  partly  to  our  practical  turn  of  mind,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
present  America  leads  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  direction. 

It  is  nndonbtedly  trne  that  this  enormons  iqjory  to  crops  is  the  chief 
item  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  injuriea  brought  aboat  by  ineects. 

AS  DESTBOYBRS  OP  FOODS,  DW^ILLmOB,   CLOTHES,  BOOKS,  ETC. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  any  product  of  man's  ingennity, 
hardly  one  of  the  thousands  of  useful  materials  upon  which  depend 
his  comfort  and  happiness,  which  is  uot  damaged,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  iuuects.  The  timbers  of  which  his  dwelHugs  are  built,  nearly 
all  of  his  household  utensils,  his  garments,  practically  everything 
which  he  uses  as  food,  many  of  the  liquids  used  as  drink,  his  books, 
the  ornaments  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  the  medicines  which 
he  takes  when  sick,  the  very  tobacco  with  which  he  solaces  himself— 
all  are  destroyed  or  injuriously  affected  by  insects.  There  is,  perhaps, 
one  group  of  exceptions,  and  that  is  those  articles  which  are  composed 
wholly  of  metal,  and  yet  even  here  insects  may  occasionally  play  an 
iujarions  part,  since  instances  are  on  record  of  the  destruction  of  lead 
pipes  by  insect  larvse,  and  the  perforation  of  the  metal  Unings  of  water 
tanks  by  small  beetles. 

Such  ii^uries  to  human  products  are  more  frequent  and  serious  in 
tropical  regions  than  in  temperate  zones,  but  even  here  insects  of  this 
nature  cause  very  serious  inconvenience  and  great  annual  loss.  It  will 
answer  our  purpose,  perhaps,  to  list  some  of  the  varying  substances 
which  are  damaged  in  this  way,  to  get  an  idea  of  their  almost  univer- 
sal character:  Ham,  cheese,  salted  fish,  butter,  lard,  dried  mushrooms, 
rye  bread,  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  powdered  coffee,  almonds  and 
other  nuts,  raisius,  breakfast  foods,  cbocolato,  ginger,  rhubarb,  black 
pepper,  vinegar,  sugar,  wines,  canned  soups,  tobacco,  snuff,  licorice, 
I)eppermiut,  aromatic  cardamon,  aniseed,  aconite,  belladonna,  musk, 
opium,  ginseng,  camomile,  boneset,  hides,  shoes,  gloves  and  other 
leather  articles,  furniture,  carpets,  drawings  and  paintings,  paint 
brushes,  gun  wads,  combs,  etc.,  made  of  horn ;  hay,  oats,  straw,  willow 
baskets,  ax  handles,  ladders,  wheel  spokes  and  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
implements  with  wooden  handles,  barrels,  wine  casks,  corks  of  wine 
bottles,  sheets  of  cork,  natural  history  collections,  including  skeletons 
and  mammies,  and  even  Persian  insect  powder!  The  mention  of  this 
well-known  insecticide  reminds  one  of  the  latest  discovery,  which  is 
that  certain  Hies  in  California  breed  in  the  crude  petrolenm  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  oil  wells,  a  fact  which  is  almost  paradoxical  in  view  of 
the  extensive  use  of  petroleum  as  an  insecticide. 
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AS  INJllBIOUS  TO   LITK   STOCK   ANI>   OTHER  USEFUL   AKIMAI£. 

Kvery  species  of  animal  whicli  bas  1>ecoiiie  domesticated  aud  is  of 
value  to  man  possesses  its  insect  parasiies  and  eaeniies.  These  in 
many  cases  are  the  same  species  which  affect  man  and  which  we  will 
mention  in  the  next  section;  others  are  specific  to  the  animals  or 
groups  of  animals  which  they  afi'ect.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  all  possess 
insect  enemies  which  are  not  only  very  deleterions  to  their  health, 
bot  freqaently  cause  their  death  in  nnmbers. 

The  disgostiDg  bot  fiy  of  the  horse,  whose  maggots  Jive  in  incredi- 
ble numbers  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  noble  friend  of  the 
hnman  race;  the  bot  Qj  of  the  ox,  which  causes  innnmerable  sores  on 
the  backs  of  cattle  and  by  it«  perforations  ruins  their  hides  for  com- 
mercial use;  the  bot  fly  of  tbe  sheep,  which  inhabits  the  nasal  and 
orbital  sinnses  of  the  sheep  and  produces  insanity  and  death,  will 
instantly  be  recalled  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  8to<ik  raising, 
while  hundreds  of  other  species,  some  in  no  less  degree,  as  the  horn  fly, 
the  numerous  gadflies,  including  the  tsetse  fly  of  Africa,  the  screw- 
worm  fly  of  our  Southwestern  country,  unite  to  make  the  lives  of 
domestic  animals  a  burden  to  themselves  and  a  trial  and  a  loss  to  their 
owners. 

An  interesting  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  prominent 
Western  agricultural  newspaper,  The  Farmers'  Keview,  to  estimate 
approximately  the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  attacks  of  a  single,  one  of 
these  insects — the  ox  bot  fly,  or  ox  warble — on  the  cattle  received  at 
the  TTnion  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago.  It  was  estimated  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  received  each  year  are  affected.  The  number  of  cattie 
received  at  tbe  yards  during  6  months  of  the  year  1889  was  1,335,026; 
the  average  value  of  tbe  bide  was  $3.90;  tbe  usual  deduction  for  hides 
damaged  by  the  o\  warble  was  one  third.  Estimating  at  less  than  one- 
third,  say  $1,  the  actual  toss  daring  six  months  on  bides  alone  was 
$667,513.  When  to  this  was  added  the  loss  for  depreciation  -in  value 
and  lessened  quantity  of  beef,  tbe  loss  for  each  infested  animal  was 
pnt  at  $5,  a  very  low  estimate,  indicating  the  total  loss  from  the  ani- 
mals in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  for  a  periotl  of  six  months 
of  $3,336,565. 

AS  AHMOTING  MAH. 

There  are  very  few  re^ons  of  the  habitable  globe  where  man  is  not 
personally  subject  to  more  or  less  annoyance  by  insects.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  we  naturally  think  at  once  of  mosquitoes,  bouse  flies,  fleas, 
and  of  a  certain  other  species  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  name. 

A  susceptible  individual  some  years  ago  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  said  that  he  had  come  over  from  the  old  ootmtry  and 
settled  in  Kew  Jersey,  but  that  the  mosquitoes  bothered  him  so  greatly 
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that  on  the  advice  of  friends  he  moved  to  northern  New  York,  Here 
he  found  that  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  black  flies  made  life 
ttnendarable ;  tberenpon  be  packed  bis  household  effects  and  moved  to 
Kortb  Cfm>liQa.  Here,  however,  in  the  sauimer  months  red  bags,  or 
jiggers,  bothered  htm  to  such  an  extent  that  he  feared  be  would  go 
crazy,  and  in  this  desperate  condition  he  applied  to  this  office  to  learn 
whether  there  existed  in  the  United  States  a  locality  where  a  sensltiTe 
individual  could  dnd  peace  from  attacks  of  insects.  He  said  that  be 
had  been  told  that  in  the  Western  couutry  the  buffalo  gnat  was  greatly 
to  be  feared,  while  certain  other  biting  flies  would  be  sure  to  keep  him 
in  a  constant  state  of  dermal  irritation;  that  farther  south  he  knew 
that  peaceful  uights  were  to  be  gained  in  the  summer  time  only  under 
the  protection  of  mosquito  bars.  He  bad  thought  of  the  newly  devel- 
oping country  of  Alaska,  but  had  recently  seen  an  account  in  the 
newspai>er  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Alaskan  mosquitoes,  which  had  prao> 
tically  destroyed  his  last  hope, 

Accnstomed  as  most  of  ns  are  to  the  mosquitoes  of  temperate  Nt^th 
America,  we  hardly  realize  the  impression  which  they  made  upon  the 
early  English  travelers.  A  story  told  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Weld  iu  bis  travels  relates  from  General  Washingtou 
that  in  one  place  the  mosqnitoes  were  so  powerfiil  as  to  pierce  through 
his  boots,  has  always  excited  my  interest  and  curiosity,  and  I  recently 
took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  original  publication,  which  is  "Isaac 
Weld's  Travels  through  North  America,  1795-1797,"  London,  1799.  In 
speaking  of  Skenesborough,  in  northern  New  York,  Mr.  Weld  dilates 
npoii  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  makes  use  of  the 
following  words:  "General  Washington  told  me  that  be  never  was  so 
much  annoyed  by  mosquitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  in  Skenesbor- 
ough, for  that  they  used  to  bite  through  the  thickest  boot."  Now, 
knowing  that  the  boots  of  those  days  were  very  thick  and  that  the 
mosquitoes  of  that  time  must  have  been  structurally  identical  with 
those  of  to-day,  there  arises  instantly  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Mr.  Weld  and  General  Washington ;  and  as  we  know  from  Dr.  Weems's 
veracious  history  that  General  Washington  was  so  constitnted  that  he 
could  not  tell  a  lie,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  Mr.  Weld,  like  many 
another  English  traveler  who  has  written  a  book  on  his  return  home, 
has  been  inclined  to  overstate  the  truth. 

In  these  days  of  comparative  personal  cleanliness  some  of  the  most 
disgusting  of  the  insect  annoyers  of  man  have  dropped  out  of  sight. 
The  lice,  which  iu  former  days  were  common  in  all  classes  of  society, 
froui  king  to  peasant,  are  now  comparatively  unknown.  The  itch  dis- 
'ease,  which  carried  off  man;  a  famous  character  in  history,  is  equally 
rare.  That  it  still  persists,  however,  is  shown  by  an  occasional  case 
reported  in  medical  journals.  For  example,  Dr.  Hobert  Hessler,  of 
Indianapolis,  reported  iu  1892  a  case  in  his  own  practice  of  typical 
Norway  itch  in  which  the  itoh  mites  were  present  in  the  skin  of  the 
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patient  in  euormous  nnnibera.  A  rough  estimate  showed  7,000,000 
eggs  and  2,000,000  mites. 

Those  of  us  who  live  iu  a  reasonably  civilized  w»y  are  coufiued,  in 
our  esperience  of  anuoying  insects,  largely  to  the  forms  meotioned  in 
our  opeoing  paragraph,  namely,  mosquitoes  and  house  flies  and  rarely 
lleas;  but  a  glance  through  the  medical  literature  reveaU  the  existence 
of  more  or  less  frequent  .cases  of  suvb  a  nature  that  they  ate  little  less 
than  horrible.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  cases  of  so-called 
Myasis,  and  especially  those  resulting  ftom  the  attacks  of  the  screw- 
worm  fly,  Compaomyia  macetlaria. 

Besideuts  of  temperate  regions  are  fortunate  as  compared  with  those 
of  tropical  regions  in  respect  to  the  i>ersouiilly  aunoyiug  insects.  Onr 
troubles  from  these  individually  insignificant  causes  are  intensified  to 
a  degree  in  waimer  countries,  where  the  comfort  of  the  iudividaal 
absolutely  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  measures,  always  difficult 
and  frequently  impracticable,  to  exclude  insects  from  his  persou  and 
from  his  food.  This  is  so  well  known  in  these  days  of  numerous  books 
of  travel  that  I  will  close  this  aspect  of  our  question  simply  with  a 
quotation  from  a  poet  of  the  Indies,  written  many  years  ago; 

"On  oYWy  diali  the  booming  beetle  falls. 
The  eockioach  p)«;s,  or  caterpillar  cravU ; 
A  thonsand  shapes  of  variegated  lines 
Parade  the  table  and  inspect  the  stews. 
To  living  walla  tbe  swarmiiig  hundreds  stick, 
Or  conrt,  a  daiuty  meal,  the  oily  wlott ; 
Heapa  orer  beaps  tbeir  slimy  bodies  drencb. 
Out  go  tbe  lamps  with  suffocating  stencb. 
When  btdeous  insects  every  plate  defile. 
Tbe  laugh  bow  empty,  and  &ow  forced  the  smile! " 

AS  CABBIEBS  OP  DISEASE. 

Msnson's  demonstrated  transmission  of  tbe  fllaria  diseases  of  tbe 
East  (elephautiasis,  chyluria,  and  lymph  scrotnm)  by  insects;  the  dis- 
covery by  Salmon  and  Smith  of  the  carriage  of  the  germ  of  Texas 
fever  by  the  well-known  Southern  cattle  tick;  the  discovery  by  Bruce 
of  the  fact  that  tbe  Tsetse  fly  of  Africa  is  so  destructive  to  animals, 
not  by  its  bite  alone,  but  by  carrying  into  the  circulation  of  the  auimaj 
that  it  attacks  the  micro-organisms  of  disease;  the  demonstration  by 
Howe  and  others  of  the  previously  suspected  fact  that  the  purolent 
conjunctivitis  of  the  Egyptians  is  spread  by  the  house  fly:  the  partly 
proven  hypothesis  of  Mausou  and  Grassi  of  the  relation  existing 
between  mosquitoes  and  malaria;  the  circumstantially  proven  carriage 
of  the  germs  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  by  flies;  the  demon- 
stration claimed  by  Finlay  of  the  carriage  of  a  mild  type  of  yellow 
fever  bymosquitoes;  the  suggestion  by  Hubbard  that  the  "pinkeye" 
of  the  South  is  spread  by  Hippelates;  tbe  well-recognized  fact  among 
the  Europeans  of  tbe  Fiji  Islands  that  withont  a  veil  a  serious  native 
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eye  diseaae  will  spread  tbrongb  tbe  mediam  of  gnats.  The  suggestiou 
b;  Symondof  the  ageucy  of  fleas  in  the  spread  of  the  bubonic  plague; 
the  demoustration  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  malignant  pnatnles  iu  buman 
beings,  caused  by  the  bite  of  Tsbauna  and  Stomoxys — all  indicate  an 
important  aDd  very  ii^arioas  faoctiou  of  insects  practically  unsns- 
pected  until  comparatively  recent  years.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  rapidly 
increasing  field  of  investigations,  the  possibilities  of  wblcfa  can  not  be 
accurately  established  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  not  a  field 
which  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  medical  bacteriologist;  the  ento- 
mologist should  have  a  8hare.  The  life  histories  and  habits  of  the 
insects  concerned  in  tbe  damage  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  since 
it  is  not  impossible  that  otherwise  tbe  medical  investigators  may  find 
themselves  arriving  at  i>erhaps  unwarranted  conclnsions.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  a  fact  probably  unknown  to  the  medical  men  wbo  may  be 
strongly  impressed  by  the  suggested  carriage  of  typhoid  germs  by  dies, 
that  the  bouse  fly  so  common  in  onr  dining  rooms,  rarely  breeds  in 
and  seldom  visits  human  excrement,  while  those  other  kinds  of  flies, 
which  do  BO  breed,  are  rarely  attracted  to  articles  of  food  used  by 
human  beings.  In  the  crowded  and  unnatural  conditions  of  army 
camps,  however,  and  especially  where  cavalry  regiments  are  stationed 
BO  that  there  are  great  amounts  of  horse  manure,  the  house  fly  may 
breed  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  to  render  of  very  likely  occurrence 
a  departare  from  the  normal  food  habits  of  the  adult. 

Enough  has  been  shown,  however,  to  emphasize  the  potentiality  of 
tbis  phase  of  insect  injury. 

Benefits. 

as  deutboyebb  of  injurious  insects. 

The  economic  bearings  of  insect  enemies  of  insects  are  very  great, 
and  perhaps  tbis  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  important  of  the 
beneficial  function  of  insects  as  a  class. 

In  tbe  eternal  warfare  of  organism  upon  organism,  in  the  perpetual 
strife  of  species,  one  preying  upon  another  and  that  upon  a  third,  tbe 
complications  of  relations  ot  forms  which  determine  tbe  abundance  of 
one  species  and  tbe  scarcity  of  another  are  nowhere  more  marked  than 
among  the  insects.  In  fitct,  to  the  student  of  insects  who  has  followed 
out  even  a  single  chain  of  these  interrelationships  the  thought  must 
necessarily  come  that  upon  its  organic  environment,  and  e^>ecially 
upon  its  relations  with  its  living  neighbors  of  tbe  animal  kingdom, 
depend  the  chances  of  a  species  not  only  for  increase,  but  for  survival 
almost  to  no  lesser  degree  than  upon  its  inorganic  environment.  Tem- 
perature is  the  great  factor  which  controls  tbe  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  life,  and  temperature  is  at  the  back  of  all  these  apparent  living 
flrst  caases  which  control  the  abundance  of  a  species  in  a  given  region, 
provided  we  trace  them  far  enough.    Yet  these  living  causes,  them- 
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selves  affected  by  otlier  living  causes  in  an  almost  endless  cbaio,  some- 
times, to  all  appearan|;e,  dwarf  even  temperatnre  as  a  controlling  factor. 

There  is  nut  a  species  of  insect  that  lias  not  its  nataral  eiiernies  in 
tlie  gaise  of  otlier  insects;  there  is  not  one  of  these  other  insects  which 
liaH  not  its  own  insect  foes.  Prom  a  single  species  of  Bombycid  moth, 
the  larvie  of  which  frequently  damage  forests  in  Europe  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  there  have  been  reared  no  less  than  60  species  of  bymen- 
opteroas  paruaites.  From  a  single  caterpillar  of  Pluaia  brassiea  have 
been  reared  2,628  individaals  of  a  little  hymenopterons  parasite,  Copi- 
donoma  triincatellum,' 

Outbreaks  of  injurions  insects  are  fre<|uent)y  stopped  as  though  by- 
magic  by  the  work  of  insect  enemies  of  the  species.  Hubbard  foond, 
in  1880,  that  a  minute  parasite,  Trichogramma  pretioaa,  alone  and 
unaided,  almost  annihilated  the  filth  brood  of  the  cotton  worm  in 
Florida,  fnlly  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  this  prolific  crop  enemy  bein^ 
infested  by  the  parasite.  Xot  longer  ago  than  1S95,  in  the  city  ot 
Washington,  more  than  97  per  oent  of  the  caterpillars  of  one  of  oar 
moat  important  shade-tree  pests  were  destroyed  by  parasitic  insects, 
to  the  complete  relief  of  the  city  the  following  year.  The  Hessian  fly, 
that  destructive  enemy  to  wheat  crops  in  the  United  States,  is  practi- 
cally unconsidered  by  the  wheat  growers  of  certain  States,  for  tiie 
reason  that  whenever  its  numbers  begin  to  be  injuriously  great  its 
parasites  increase  to  sncb  a  degree  as  to  prevent  appreciable  damage. 

The  control  of  a  plant-feeding  insect  by  its  insect  enemies  is  an 
extremely  complicated  matter,  since,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
parasites  of  the  parasites  play  an  important  part.  The  undue  multi- 
plication of  a  vegetable  feeder  is  followed  by  the  undue  multiplication 
of  parasites,  and  their  increase  is  followed  by  the  increase  of  hyper- 
parasites.  Following  the  very  instance  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
shade-tree  caterpillar  jadt  mentioned,  the  writer  was  able  to  determine 
this  parasitic  chain  during  the  next  season  down  to  quaternary  para- 
sitism. Beyond  this  point  trne  internal  parasitism  probably  did  not 
exist,  but  even  these  quaternary  pu-asites  were  subject  to  bacterial  or 
fungus  disease  and  to  the  attacks  of  predatory  insects. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  leaf-feeding  species 
is,  therefore,  obscure,  since  it  is  hindered  by  an  abundance  of  primary 
parasites,  favored  by  an  abundance  of  secondary  parasites  (since  these 
will  destroy  the  primary  parasites),  hindered  again  by  an  abundance 
of  tfirtiary  parasites,  and  favored  again  by  an  abundance  of  quaternary 
parasites. 

The  subject  of  practical  handling  of  insect  enemies  of  insects  has 
come  into  great  prominence  during  the  past  ten  years.    The  sngges- 

'ThJB  obserratiou,  which  for  some  jenrs  "h«1d  the  record,"  as  tbe  espreaatoo  is, 
wan  made  bj  Mr.  I'ergande,  of  the  United  States  Departmeiit  of  Agricultnre. 
Keceutly,  liowever,  Prof.  A.  Giard,  of  Paris,  has  more  tikaa  3,000  speoimws  of  the 
same  parasite  reared  tioni  a  PlDsia  caterpillar. 
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tion  by  the  lie?.  Dr.  Bethune,  of  Canada,  mauy  jexra  ago,  of  tbe 
desirability  of  importing  the  European  parasite  of  the  wheat  midge 
into  Atnerica  was  probably  the  first  published  inteniatiouai  suggestion 
of  this  nature,  and,  altlioogb  some  sabseqnent  correspondence  between 
English  and  American  entomologists  ensued,  no  parasites  were  actually 
sent  over.  Later,  attempts  were  made  by  LeBaron  in  the  case  of  a 
parasite  of  the  oyster-shell  bark  lonse  of  the  apple,  and  by  Professor 
Kiley  in  tbe  case  of  a  parasite  of  tbe  plnin  ciirculio,  to  transimrt  para- 
sites from  one  section  of  tbe  United  States  to  another,  both  attempts 
meeting  with  some  slight  soccess. 

In  1873  Planchon  and  Kiley  introduced  an  American  predatory  mite, 
whicb  feeds  in  this  conntry  on  the  grape  vine  Phylloxera,  into  France, 
where  it  became  established,  but  where  it  accomplished  no  appreciable 
results  in  the  way  of  checking  tbe  spread  of  this  famous  vine  pest. 

In  1874  efl'orts  were  made  to  send  certain  parasites  of  plant  lice  irom 
England  to  New  Zealand,  without  recorded  results  of  value. 

In  1880,  in  an  article  upon  tbe  parasites  of  American  scale  insects, 
the  writer  showed  that  international  transportation  is  especially  easy 
and  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  these  insects. 

In  1883  Dr.  Biley  succeeded  in  importing  a  commou  European  para- 
site of  tbe  imported  cabbage  worm  into  this  country,  where  it  estab- 
lished itself  and  has  since  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
fauna. 

In  1891  the  same  distingaished  entomologist  brought  about  the  impor- 
tation of  one  of  the  European  parasites  of  the  Hessian  fly  throagb  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Fred.  Enock,  of  London.  This  parasite  maintained 
itself  in  this  conntry  certainly  as  late  as  1895,  but  has  accompUshed  no 
appreciable  good,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  in  limiting  the  increase 
of  this  destructive  enemy  to  wheat. 

All  previous  experiments  of  this  nature  were  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance by  tbe  astounding  success  of  the  importation  of  N^ot^ius  ( Ve^lalia) 
eardinalii,  a  ladybird  beetle,  ftom  Australia  into  California  in  1889. 
This  importation  was  made,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Koebele,  an  attach*^  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  tbe  United 
States  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  whose  expenses,  however,  were 
paid  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  securing  a  representation  from  this  country  to  tbe  Mel- 
bourne Exposition.  A  California  man,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  .'McCoppin, 
happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  exposition  commission;  and,  while 
the  late  Dr.  C.  V.  Biley  was  endeavoring  in  Washington  to  indace  the 
Department  of  State  to  set  aside  a  sum  from  the  exposition  fund  for 
tbe  expenses  of  Mr.  Koebele,  representatives  of  tbe  State  board  of 
horticulture  of  California  were  pressing  tbe  same  facts  upon  Mr,  Mc- 
Coppin,  the  head  of  the  commission.  These  efforts  were  made  inde- 
pendently and  without  consultation,  hence  it  happened  that  after  Mr. 
Koebele  had  succeeded  in  sending  live  Vedalias  to  California,  and 
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after  these  insects,  by  their  rapid  multiplication  and  voracioas  habits, 
had  absolutely  destroyed  the  cottony  cushion  scale  in  the  orange 
groves  of  the  State,  a  result  which  practically  saved  millions  of  dollars 
to  California  and  which  attracted  the  attun  tiou  of  everyone  interested  in 
science  or  agriculture,  a  most  nnfortnoate  controversy  ensued  between 
Dr.  Biley  and  the  California  fState  board  of  horticulture  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  credit  of  carrying  out  this  wonderfully  successful  experi- 
ment. This  ooutroveray  embittered  the  last  days  of  both  Dr.  Biley 
and  ]>lr.  McCoppiu,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  disturbance  of  the  formerly 
pleasant  relations  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnl- 
tare  and  the  State  board  of  horticalture  of  California,  which  has  ouly 
recently  been  overcome. 

Following  this  successful  experiment,  the  same  insect,  Noviut  cardi- 
nalit,  was  sent  to  South  Africa,  where  it  exterminated  the  whit«  or 
fluted  scale  in  that  colony.  The  next  year  it  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where 
it  exterminated  a  congeneric  scale  insect  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Koebele,  atill  an  agent  of  the  United  Statea 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  sent,  with  the  consent  of  the  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Busk,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Calitbrnia  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  to  Australia,  Kew  Zealand,  and  the  F^i  Islands,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  securing  other  valuable  beneflcial  insects  for  importation 
into  California.  Thousands  of  sacb  insects,  comprising  a  number  of 
different  species,  nearly  all,  however,  of  them  Ooccineltids,  or  lady- 
birds, were  sent  over  and  established  in  California.  Several  of  these 
species  are  still  living  in  different  parts  of  the  Stat«.  The  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  the  importation  of  Kovim  eardinalis  was  not  repeated, 
but  one  of  the  insects  brought  over  at  that  time,  namely,  Rhizobiua 
ventralU,  has  unquestionably  ridden  many  olive  groves  of  the  destruc- 
tive black  scale,  and  is  to-day  present  in  many  other  orchards  in  such 
numbers  that  the  scale  practically  makes  no  headway. 

After  tbis  second  Oriental  trip  the  relations  between  the  Department 
of  AgricnltHre  and  the  State  Board  of  Eortioolture  of  California 
became  so  strained  that  the  California  agents  of  the  Department  were 
given  their  choice  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  resign 
their  positions  or  be  transferred  to  Wasbington.  Mr.  Koebele  resigned 
and  was  soon  after  employed  by  the  then  newly  established  Hawaiian 
Bepublic  for  the  purpose  of  traveling  in  different  countries  and  coUect- 
.  iug  beneficial  insects  to  be  introduced  into  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of 
de-stroying  injurious  insects.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the 
exact  results  of  the  more  recent  portion  of  this  work.  Mr.  Eoebele's 
own  published  reports  have  dealt  less  with  results  than  with  the 
details  of  the  introduction  of  insects,  and  anonymous  newspap^ 
reports  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  scientific  evidence.  Fortunately, 
however,  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Mr.  K.  E.  C.  Perkins,  was  in  Hawaii  during  1896  and 
juade  a  report  on  Mr.  Koebele's  work  to  the  committee  appointed  by 
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the  Boyal  Society  and  the  British  AasociatioD  for  investigating  the 
foana  of  the  Saodw^ich  Islands,  which  was  published  in  Ifatare  for 
March  25,  1897,  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  introdaction  of 
Coccinella  repania  from  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  China  was  so  saccess- 
ful  in  the  extermination  of  plant  lice  upon  sugar  cane  and  other  crops 
as  to  obviate  all  uecessity  for  spraying.  The  introduction  of  Crypto- 
tomus  montrouzieri  from  Anstralia  resulted  in  the  entire  recovery  of 
the  coffee  plants  and  other  trees  which  were  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  destroyed  by  the  scale  insect  known  as  Pulvinaria  paidit.  Eight 
other  introduced  species  had  at  the  date  of  writing  (I^ovember,  1896) 
been  entirely  naturalized  and  were  reported  as  doing  good  work  against 
certain  scale  insects.  A  ChaleJs  fly,  Chaleia  obscurata,  introdnced  from 
China  and  Japan,  multiplied  enormously  at  the  expense  of  an  ii^nrioos 
caterpillar  which  hatl  severely  attacked  banana  and  palm  trees.  Mr, 
Koebele,  when  visiting  Washington  during  Ifovomber,  1898,  mentioned 
a  number  of  other  importations  of  beueflcial  insects  into  Hawaii,  about 
which  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak, 

A  very  recent  instance  of  an  international  importation  of  striking 
value  is  the  sending  of  JHoviua  cardtTialiii  from  this  country  to  Portngal, 
where  the  white  or  fluted  scale  has  been  checked  and  in  many  orchards 
exterminated  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  This  importation  was 
made  by  the  writer  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  California 
State  Bofu-d  of  Horticulture. 

Other  experiments  in  this  line  are  under  way.  a  parasite  of  certain 
wax  scales,  which  are  abundant  and  injnrions  in  the  South,  has  been 
imported  by  the  writer  from  Italy,  with  the  cooperation  of  Prof. 
Antonio  Berlese,  of  the  Boyal  Scuola  di  Agricoltura  di  Porticij  while 
an  eflbrt  is  being  made  to  bring  from  Europe  insects  which  will  prey 
npon  the  gipsy  moth  which  has  been  so  great  a  plague  about  Boston; 
and  other  parasites  of  injurious  scale  insects  in  foreign  coniitries  are 
being  studied  with  the  purpose  of  eventually  obtaining  thwr  iutrodoc- 
tiou  into  the  United  States. 

AS  DESTBOYERS  OF  NOXIOUS  PLANTS. 

Just  as  we  have  shown  how  important  is  the  role  played  by  insects 
in  the  destrnction  of  cultivated  and  nsefnl  plaiits,  it  will  be  easy  to 
indicate  their  importance  as  destroyers  of  weeds  and  other  noxious 
plants.  We  need  only  mention  the  common  and  cosmopolitan  thistle 
bntterdy  (Pyrameis  cardui),  the  equally  common  milkweed  butterfly 
(Anoaia  plexippus),  the  purslane  caterpillar  ( Copidryaa  gloveri),  the  bur- 
dock beetle  (Oastroidea  cyanea),  aud  the  purslane  sphinx  moth  (Deile- 
pkUa  lineata)  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  experienced  entomologist 
many  other  species  which  do  similar  work.  They  are  bore,  as  in  the 
former  case,  perhaps  the  principal  agents  in  preventing  the  nndae 
increase  of  any  one  species  of  plant,  but  as  we  find  here  not  an  effort 
of  man  to  combat  nature,  as  it  were,  by  incteaaiog  the  grpirth  and 
SU  98 30  r  ■  ,    .:   .Cotl^lc 
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spread  of  one  species  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  bat  the  exact  oppo- 
site, so  here  also  to  a  degree  we  find  nature  arrayed  against  man, 
and  insects  thus  play  by  do  means  the  same  part  iu  the  destraetion  of 
weeds  that  they  do  in  the  destrnctioD  of  cultivated  crops.  iNeverthe- 
less,  they  have  an  important  function  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  benefit  which  the  agricaltarist  derives  from  their  work  in 
this  way  is  very  great.  As  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  centnry 
it  was  pointed  oat  by  Sparrman  that  a  region  in  Africa  which  bad 
been  choked  up  by  shrubs,  perennial  plants,  and  bard,  half  withered, 
and  nnpalatable  grasses,  after  being  made  bare  by  a  visitation  of 
destructive  grasshoppers,  soon  api>eared  in  a  tar  more  beautiful  dress, 
clothed  with  new  herbs,  snperb  lilies,  and  fresh  annual  grasses,  afford- 
ing delicious  herbage  for  the  wild  cattle  and  game. 

In  a  similar  way  Biley  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
great  grasshopper  invasions  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  in 
the  years  1874  to  1876  there  were  wonderful  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  vegetation,  the  grasshopper  devastations  being  followed  by  a 
great  prevalence  of  plants  which  in  ordinary  seasons  were  scarcely 
noticed.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  plants  were  dangerous  weeds, 
bat  others  were  most  valuable  aa  forage  for  the  half-starved  live  stock. 
Moreover,  other  plants,  and  especially  short  or  recumbent  grasses,  took 
on  a  new  habit  and  grew  luxoriautly;  one  species,  for  example,  Era- 
grostia  potBoideSf  ordinarily  recumbent  and  scarcely  not«d,  grew  in  pro- 
fusion to  a  height  of  3^  feet. 

An  important,  but  not  generally  realized  benefit  which  is  derived 
from  the  insects  may  be  mentioned  under  this  head,  though  not  strictly 
belonging  here.  Kirby  showed,  seventy-five  years  ago,  that  the  insects 
that  attack  the  roots  of  grasses,  such  as  wireworms,  white  grubs,  etc, 
in  ordinary  seasons  only  devour  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  room 
for  fresh  shoots  and  the  product  of  new  herbage,  in  this  manner  main- 
taining a  constant  succession  of  young  plants  and  causing  an  annual 
though  partial  renovation  of  our  meadows  and  pastores,  "  so  that,  when 
in  moderate  numbers,  these  insects  do  no  more  barm  to  the  grass  than 
would  the  sharp-toothed  harrows  which  it  has  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  apply  to  hidebound  pastures,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  which 
in  loosening  the  subsoil  these  insect  borers  closely  imitate." 

AS  POLLBNIZEES  OF  PLANTS. 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  cross  fertilization  is  one  of  the  very 
most  important  elements  in  the  progressive  development  and  continued 
health  of  the  great  majority  of  flowering  plants,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is 
with  some  almost  a  condition  of  existence.  Opposition  to  this  view,  at 
no  time  especially  strong  since  the  publication  of  Barwin's  great  work, 
has  become  feebler  and  more  feeble  until  at  the  present  it  is  not  worth 
consideriuf;. 

Comparative  experimentation  with  self-fertilizing  and  croBS-£Brtiliz< 
r.  ,    .;   X  ■otitic 
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iug  plauts,  repeated  with  many  species  and  genera,  have  shown  a 
saperior  growth  and  vitality  on  the  part  of  those  sabjected  to  cross  fer- 
tilization of  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  not  a  semblanceof  a  doubt,  while 
in  iDdividoal  vasea  self-fertilization  has  been  scientifically  shown  to 
even  result  in  a  deterioration  so  marked  that  it  has  been  compared  to 
poisoning. 

In  this  condi[ion  of  affairs  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  the  good 
ofRces  of  insects  in  this  direction  are  of  incalculable  importance,  since  it 
must  be  plain  that  of  the  natural  agencies  by  which  cross-fertilizatioo 
of  plants  is  accomplished  insects  are  far  and  away  the  most  prominent. 
Every  investigation  which  has  been  undertaken  of  recent  years,  and 
activity  in  this  field  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  shown  the 
most  marvelous  adaptations  between  the  structure  of  fiowers  and  the 
structure  of  their  insect  visitants,  all  in  the  Hue  of  facilitating  or  really 
enforcing  the  collecting  and  carriage  of  poUeu  by  flower-visiting  insects 
from  one  plant  to  another.  An  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  species 
of  insects  engaged  in  this  work  would  include  the  forms  belonging  to 
whole  families  and  almost  orders,  and  if  we  could  imagine  the  race  of 
flower- visiting  insects  wiped  out  of  existence  the  disastrous  effect  upon 
plant  growth  would  be  beyond  estimate.  I  am  not  prepared  to  stat« 
that  insects  benefit  plants  in  this  Way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcome 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  plant-destroying  species,  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  compare  in  any  way  the  results  of  these  two  classes  of  work 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  would  be  surprising. 

We  must,  therefore,  without  going  further  into  detail,  place  this  pot- 
lenization  of  plants  as  one  of  the  very  most  important  beneficial  func- 
tions of  insects  in  their  relations  to  man. 

AS  SOAVENGEBS. 

Anothei  beneficial  function  of  insects,  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  is  their  value  to  humanity  in  doing  away  with 
and  rendering  innocuous  dead  matter  of  both  plant  and  animal  origin. 
This  subject  has  never  been  discussed  without  reference  to  the  famous 
statement  by  Linnaeus  that  the  offspring  of  three  blowflies  would 
destroy  the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion ;  and  while 
the  exact  statement  in  its  details  is  open  to  doubt,  still  it  serves  to 
illustrate  In  a  striking  way  the  good  offices  of  insects,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  alter  the  offspring  of  the  blowfly  have  finished  with 
the  horse's  carcass  this  would  be  left  in  a  much  leas  offensive  condition 
than  after  the  departure  of  the  lion. 

There  are  inhabited  regions  in  which  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  dead 
bodies  of  animals  never  become  offensive,  bat  by  natural  mummifica- 
tion remain  simply  as  cumberers  of  the  earth.  In  such  regions  insects 
play  little  part.  Wherever,  however,  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to 
produce  a  natural  decay,  there  insects  occur  in  swarms  and  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  decomposing  mass  in  a  marked  degree.    Were  the 
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bodies  of  dead  aoiinalB  oot  destroyed  by  insects  in  tbis  way,  and,  still 
more,  were  the  destruction  of  dead  vegetation  not  hastened  as  it  is  by 
the  attacks  of  ooantless  insects,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  the 
earth  would  not  be  inhabitable;  its  surface  would  be  covered  with  the 
indestructible  remaioB  of  what  was  once  life  in  some  form. 

Large  groups  of  insects,  comprising  many  thousands  of  species,  take 
part  in  tbis  inestimable  work,  aud  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  realizatiou  of  this  value  to  dwell  further  upon 
the  subject. 

AS  HAKEB8  OF   SOIIi. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  realized  that  insectB  must  take  an  important 
part  iu  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  soil  which  are  constantly- 
going  on.  Occurring  in  snob  countless  millions,  as  they  do,  constantly 
penetrating  the  soil  in  all  directions,  frequently  dragging  vegetation 
below  the  surface  and  bringing  the  subsoil  up  to  the  surface,  changing 
the  character  of  the  soil  humns  bj(  passing  it  through  their  bodies,  and 
fertilizing  the  earth  by  their  own  death  and  decay,  it  is  probable  that 
insects  are  responsible  for  even  more  soil  change  than  are  the  earth 
worms,  which  Darwin  has  placed  before  us  in  such  an  important  light. 

Insects  are  found  beneath  the  ground  iu  incredible  numbers.  Some 
of  them  pass  their  whole  life  underground,  feeding  upon  roots  and  root. 
lets,  upon  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  upon  soil  humus,  and 
upon  other  insects.  Many  of  them  have  their  nests  nndergronnd, 
although  they  get  their  food  elsewbere,  while  others  hide  their  eggs 
or  papiB  underground. 

The  depth  to  which  they  penetrate  is  something  surprising;  the 
minute  insects  of  the  family.  Foduridot  have  been  found  swarming 
literally  by  the  million  at  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet  in  a  stiff  clay  subsoil. 

AS  FOOD  AKD   CLOTHIHO  AND  AS  USED  IN  THB  ABTS. 

In  this  role  insects  play  an  important  part.  Insects  as  food  and 
their  products  as  clothing  are  well  known  to  all.  The  great  silk  indus- 
try of  the  world  is  derived  wholly  from  insects  and  almost  entirely 
firom  a  single  species — the  silkworm  of  commerce. 

As  food,  insects  have  formed  articles  of  diet  for  certain  savage  peoples 
since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  Hope,  in  1812,  catalogued  46 
species  of  insects  used  as  food,  and  Wallace,  in  1854,  shoved  that 
insects  of  six  different  orders  were  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Amazon.  Semicivilized  peoples  to-day  use  certain  insects  as  food,  as 
witness  the  consumption  of  Corixa  eggs  by  the  Mexicans,  and  a  book 
has  been  written  under  the  caption  Why  Not  Eatlnsectfif  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  many  possibilities  in  the  way  of  dietetics  are 
being  ignored  to-day.  M.  de  Footvielle,  in  addressing  the  Soci^t^ 
dlnsectologie,  in  1883,  expressed  regret  that  the  attempts  made  to 
popularize  the  use  of  insects  as  food  have  made  so  little  progress,  and 
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said  tbat  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  reaiuk  of  the  Botnau  emperor 
who  said  that  the  body  of  an  enemy  oever  tasted  bad,  and  that  the 
banqaet  of  the  Hociety  wonld  always  lack  something  bo  long  as  there 
was  not  placed  before  them  at  least  some  grasshopper  farina  and  ft^ed 
white  worms. 

A  single  insect,  the  honey  bee,  famishes  a  notable  article  of  food  and 
is  the  basis  of  a  great  and  world-wide  indnstry. 

As  food  for  ]>oiiltry,  song  birds,  and  food-flsh  insects  are  indirectly  of 
great  benefit  to  man.  Not  only  do  they  provide  living  food  for  snob 
animals,  but  Corixa  mereenaria,  a  water  bug,  is  now  being  imported  by 
the  ton  from  Mexico  into  Bngland  as  food  for  birds,  poultry,  game,  and 
fish.  One  too  of  these  bugs  has  been  compated  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirkaldy 
to  contain  250,000,000  of  iusects.' 

In  the  days  of  pore  empiricism  in  medicine  insects  were  nsed  exten- 
sively, and  we  have  only  to  mention  the  Spanish  fly  to  show  that  they 
are  still  of  some  value. 

In  the  arts  shellac  and  Chinese  white  wax,  as  is  well  known,  are 
insect  products,  as  also  are  the  formerly  greatly  used  cochineal  dye  and 
Polish  berry  dye,  the  so-called  berry  in  this  case  being  an  insect  and 
not  a  berry. 

The  last-named  instances  are  all  derived  from  scale  insects,  a  group 
of  astonishing  capacity  for  moltiplicatioii,  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  which  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  as  I  took  pleasure  in  showing  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1897.  It  should  be  noted  here  also  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  manna  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  the  Children  of 
Israel  sabsisted  wbile  in  the  wilderness,  was  also  the  secretion  of  a  scale 
insect. 

BUMMABT  OF  TKB   HABITS  OF  IHSBOTS. 

After  this  general  accoont,  arranged  under  the  classes  of  damage  and 
classes  of  benefits  brought  about  by  insects,  it  will  be  well  to  attempt 
an  arrangement  of  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  difterent  manner  in  order 
to  gain,  if  possible,  some  light  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  insects 
which  are  injurious  or  beneficial. 

It  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  catalogue  the  species  or  the  geuera 
fu  this  way,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  classiQcation  ttom  families 
will  be  lacking  in  exactness,  since  some  of  the  families  are  very  large 
in  number  of  species  and  others  exceedingly  small;  but,  taking  the 
groups  as  a  whole,  no  better  and  speedier  means  suggests  itself  than 
to  summarize  the  habits  by  families. 

Another  difficulty,  however,  which  arises  in  such  a  classifioatiou  is 
the  fact  that  some  orders  are  in  a  much  more  advanced  stf^e  of  classi- 
fication than  others,  and  the  force  which  is  given  to  a  family  as  a 
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taxoDomic  groap  varies  with  the  viewa  of  the  latest  monographer. 
Nevertheless,  taking  only  the  older  and  generally  accepted  families 
aud  analyzing  habits,  we  find  the  situation  to  be  ss  follows: 

Of  33  families  of  Hymeuoptera  but  2  are  strictly  plaut-feeding;  the 
Cynipidat,  or  gall  flies,  are  in  the  main  injurions  to  plants,  bat  some 
forms  are  parasitic;  9  families  are  strictly  parasitic  upon  other  insects; 
16  are  predatory  upon  other  insects;  2,  compriaing  the  bees,  have  do 
other  especial  value  in  their  relations  with  man  than  as  iioUeiiizers  of 
plants  or  producers  of  honey;  3,  comprising  the  nnts,  are  beneficial  as 
scavengers,  but  injurious  iu  their  other  relations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  at  least  27  of  the  33  families  are  of  the  greatest 
valne  in  the  cross  fertilization  of  plants,  in  which  work  the  insects  of 
this  order  perhaps  take  the  lead. 

In  the  Goleoptera,  or  beetles,  considering  82  families,  the  insects  of 
9  fomilies  on  the  whole  are  injorions  and  of  23  families  on  the  wliole 
are  beneficial  as  destroying  iiyorioas  insects;  10  families  are  beneficial 
as  scavengers  and  30  or  more,  mostly  small  groups  of  little  importance, 
contain  some  scavengers  and  many  nentral  forms  of  practically  no 
economic  importance,  although  certain  of  tliem  visit  flowers;  2  families 
contain  both  injnrious  aud  beneficial  forms,  as  well  as  many  that  are 
nentral. 

In  the  Sipbonaptera,  or  fieas,  the  species  of  the  single  family  are  par- 
asitic upon  warm-blooded  animals. 

In  the  Diptera,  or  true  flies,  if  we  classify  the  fo'milies  according  to 
habits  of  the  majority  of  the  species  in  each,  we  get,  approximately, 
injurious  families,  10;  predaceous  families,  II;  parasitic  family,!;  scav- 
engers, 19.  In  point  of  numbers  of  individuals  in  this  order,  as  veil 
as  in  the  Goleoptera,  no  doubt  the  injurious  will  exceed  the  predaceons, 
while  in  the  Diptera  the  sc&veugers  will  probably  equal  all  of  the  oth- 
ers put  together. 

In  the  Lepidoptera  practically  all  of  the  sixty-odd  families  are  inju- 
rions through  the  damage  done  by  their  larvie  to  vegetation;  bat  here 
again  it  must  be  remembered — and  the  same  comment  holds  for  many 
of  the  Diptera  which  we  have  just  considered — that  the  adult  insects 
are  among  the  most  active  and  fi-equent  visitors  of  flowers  and  have  a 
great  and  l>eneficial  effect  on  cross  fertilization. 

Id  the  Trichoptera  the  insects  of  the  single  family  feed  upon  aquatio 
plants  and  have  no  economic  value  except  as  furnishing  food  for  food- 
fishes. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  in  the  order  Mecoptera  are  indiffer- 
ent in  their  economic  relations,  though  probably  slightly  beneficiaL 

In  the  Neuroptera  all  of  the  7  families  are  benehcial  through  their 
predaceous  habits,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sialidie,  which,  since  th^ 
larvib  are  a<]aatic,  may  be  termed  indifferent  or  neutral,  though  it  has 
both  a  beneficial  and  iiyuriuas  lelatiou  to  luod-fisiies. 
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Iq  tbe  Homoptera  we  have  9  families,  all  of  which  are  iigDrioas,  except 
that  here  and  there  a  species  has  had  a  commercial  value,  like  the  lao 
and  dye  insects. 

lu  the  Heteroptera  there  are  11  families  which  are  strictly  plant 
feeders;  8  are  strictly  predaceous;  3  are  both  injarioas  and  preda- 
ceoQs,  while  the  economic  value  of  13  is  more  or  less  donbtfiil.  Most 
of  these  last  are  aquatic  and  have  some  valae  aa  fish  food. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  of  tbe  order  Pbysaptera  are  injurioos. 

In  the  Orthoptera  we  have  1  family  of  strictly  predaceous  habits,  1 
which  has  a  mi?ied  food  and  is  partly  injarions  and  partly  beneficial,  as 
its  species  become  scavengers;  the  habits  of  1  family  are  ankuown,  while 
in  the  4  remaining  families  the  species  are  all  injarioas  as  destroyers  of 
vegetation. 

The  insects  of  tbe  single  family  of  the  order  Bnplexoptera  are  prob- 
ably beneficial  as  predatory  forms  and  scavengers. 

The  single  family  of  the  order  Mallophaga  is  injurioos,  oontaloing 
parasites  of  bii-ds  and  mammals. 

In  the  Corrodentia  the  habits  of  the  insects  of  tbe  single  family  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  little  economic  importance,  though  the  species  are  to 
be  classified  in  tbe  main  as  scavengers. 

In  the  Isoptera  tbe  forms  belonging  to  the  two  families  are  injurioos. 

In  the  order  Plecoptera  the  species  of  the  single  family  are  practi- 
cally neutral  in  their  economic  relations,  althoagb  they  possess  some 
value  as  fish  food. 

All  of  tbe  insects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Odonata  may  be 
called  beneficial.  The  adults  arc  predaceous  upon  other  insects,  and 
are  thus  strictly  beneficial,  but  tbe  larvje  may  in  a  sense  be  termed 
injurions,  since  they  are  aquatic  and  prey  apon  other  aqnatic  insects 
which  themselves  may  be  food  for  fishes. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Ephemerida  are  of  little 
economic  valae,  except  that  they  are  important  fish  food. 

Lastly,  the  insects  of  eight  of  the  families  of  Thysaunra  are  beneficial 
as  scavengers  and  soil  makers,  while  some  of  the  species  of  one  family 
are  somewhat  harmful  from  the  damage  which  they  do  in  households. 

Tabulating  the  facts  thus  gained  we  have  the  following:  It^arionsas 
feeding  upon  cultivated  and  usefnl  plants,  the  insects  of  112  families; 
injurious  as  parasitic  upon  warm-blooded  animals,  the  insects  of  1 
family;  beneficial  as  preying  upon  other  insects,  the  insects  of  79  fami- 
lies; beneficial  as  scavengers,  tbe  insects  of  32  families;  beneficial  as 
pollenizers  only,  the  insects  of  2  families;  beneficial  as  forming  food  for 
food-fishes,  the  insects  of  3  families;  of  undetermined  economic  impor- 
tance, the  insects  of  4d  families;  families  containing  both  ii^urioas  and 
beneficial  forms,  22  families.  The  totals  are:  Beneficial,  the  insects 
of  113  families;  injurious,  the  insects  of  116  families;  both,  or  ande- 
termiued,  the  insects  of  71  families. 
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OOHCLUSIOH. 

Aud  now  the  question  is:  Are  we  auy  nearer  the  answer  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Class  than  we  were  at  the 
startt  We  have,  perhaps,  gained  by  thie  summary  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  economic  importance  of  insects,  and  possibly  it  may  appear  by  this 
contrasting  method  that  the  benefitn  derived  from  them  entirely  offset 
their  injuries;  hut  we  can  not,  in  our  present  stage  of  enlightenment 
(and  I  say  it  with  all  reverence),  complacently  and  piously  adopt,  with 
the  good  old  rector  of  Barbara,  the  view  that  insects,  with  all  the  lower 
animals,  were  created  for  man's  benefit,  Ood  permitting  occasional 
injuries,  to  nse  Kirby's  words,  "  not  merely  with  punitive  views,  bat 
also  to  show  us  what  mighty  effects  He  can  produce  by  instniments  so 
insi^ificaut,  thus  calling  on  us  to  glorify  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness." 

Contrast  with  this  view  the  view  of  Professor  Bailey,  in  one  of  his 
charming  essays  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Survival  of  the  UDlike: 
"We  are  now  prepared  to  admit  that  thiswholequestion  of  enemy  and 
friend  is  a  relative  one,  and  does  not  depend  upon  right  and  wrong, 
but  simply  upon  our  own  relationships  to  the  given  animals  and  plants. 
An  insect  which  eats  our  potatoes  is  an  enemy  because  we  want  the 
potatoes,  too;  the  insect  has  as  mnch  right  to  the  potatoes  as  we  have. 
He  is  pressed  by  the  common  necessity  of  maintaining  hiuuielf,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  potato  was  made  as  much  for  the  insect 
as  for  human  kind.  Dame  Nature  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
insect  as  in  man.  'What  a  pretty  bog!'  she  exclaims;  'send  him  over 
to  Smith's  potato  patch.'  But  a  bug  which  eats  this  insect  is  benefl- 
flcial;  that  is,  he  is  beneficial  to  man,  not  to  the  insect.  Thns  every- 
thing in  nature  is  a  benefit  to  something  and  an  injury  to  something; 
and  every  time  that  conditions  of  life  are  modified  the  relationships 
readjust  themselves." 

In  these  words  Bailey,  with  his  accustomed  felicity,  has  expressed 
the  situation  admirably.  Man  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  life  struggling 
for  existence,  at  continual  warfare  with  surrounding  forms;  but  by 
virtue  of  his  surpassing  iDtelligence— itself  as  gradually  evolved  as 
have  been  the  physical  characteristics  of  any  given  species — he  has 
overrun  the  earth,  has  accommodated  himself  to  the  most  unnatnra) 
environments;  he  has  dominated  all  other  species  in  nature;  he  has 
turned  to  his  own  uses  and  encouraged  or  hastened  the  evolution  of 
species  useful  to  him  or  of  useful  qualities  in  snch  species;  he  baa  wiped 
out  of  existence  certain  inimical  forms  aud  is  gaining  the  control  of 
others.  He  is  the  dominant  type,  and  types  whose  existence  and  meth- 
ods of  life  are  opposed  to  bis  interests  are  being  pushed  to  the  walL 
It  is  the  culmination  of  a  history  Trhichbas  many  times  repeated  itself 
in  past  ages.  The  struggle  of  other  forms  of  life  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  conditions  bronght  about  by  the  rapid  development 
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of  this  domiuant  type  is  one  of  tbe  most  interestiDg  fields  of  stady  open 
to  tbe  biologist  to-day.  It  vonid  seem  as  if,  in  man's  efforts  to  make 
the  face  of  the  earth  his  own,  all  the  complicated  elements  of  life  were 
arrayed  against  him,  and  the  great  and  ultimate  resalt  of  the  labor  of 
the  biologist  in  his  study  of  tbe  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  life 
and  the  laws  which  govern  their  development  will  be  to  bring  about 
the  absolute  control  of  all  othei  life  by  man.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the 
economic  worker  who  looks  for  immediate  results  of  a  practical  kind 
from  his  labor — the  scientific  agriculturist,  the  borticultnrist,  the  eco- 
nomic zoologist,  tbe  medical  bacteriologist— who  should  command  the 
respect  of  even  the  practical-minded  man,  but  the  biologist  in  whatever 
field,  however  restricted  it  may  be,  whether  he  is  working  toward  the 
understanding  of  broad  principles  and  general  laws,  or  whether  in 
some  narrow  comer  of  research  he  Is  accumulating  material  which  will 
help  ultimately  to  lead  to  wider  understandings — all  are  working  help- 
ftally  and  practically  toward  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  human  race. 
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BEOENT   ADVANCES   IN   SCIENCE,  AND   THEIR   BBAEING 
ON  MEDICINE  AND  SUEGBBY.» 


By  Prof.  R.  Vibciiow. 


The  bonor  of  being  invited  to  deliver  the  second  Hnxley  leotnra  baa 
deeply  moved  mo.  How  beautiful  are  these  days  of  remembraDce 
which  have  become  a  national  cnsttim  of  the  English  people !  Hot 
tonching  is  this  act  of  gratitude  when  the  celebratiou  ia  held  at  the 
very  place  wherein  the  genius  of  tbe  man  whom  it  commemorates  was 
first  guided  toward  its  scientific  development!  We  are  filled  uotalone 
with  admiration  for  the  hero,  but  at  tbe  same  time  with  grateful  receg- 
nition  of  the  institution  wbicb  planted  tbe  seed  of  high  achievement 
in  the  soul  of  tbe  youthful  student.  That  you,  gentlemen,  sbould  have 
entrusted  to  a  stranger  the  task  of  giving  these  feelings  expression 
seemed  to  me  an  act  of  snch  kindly  sentiment,  implying  such  perfect 
confidence,  that  I  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  it.  How  am  I  to  find  in 
a  strange  tongue  words  which  shall  perfectly  express  my  feelingst 
How  shall  I,  iu  the  presence  of  a  circle  of  men  who  are  personally 
anknowu  to  me,  but  of  whom  many  kuew  him  who  has  passed  away 
and  had  seen  him  at  work,  always  find  the  right  expression  for  that 
which  I  wish  to  say  as  well  as  a  member  of  that  circle  itself  coaldt  I 
dare  not  believe  that  I  shall  tbrongbont  sncceed  in  this.  But  if,  in 
spite  of  all,  I  repress  my  scruples  it  is  because  I  know  bow  indulgently 
my  English  colleagues  will  judge  my  often  incomplete  statements,  and 
bow  fully  they  are  inclined  to  pardon  deficiency  in  diction  if  they  are 
cODviuced  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  lecturer. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY'S  WORK. 

I  may  assume  that  such  a  task  would  not  have  been  allotted  to  me 
had  not  those  who  imposed  it  known  how  deeply  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  Huxley  is  rooted  within  mc,  bad  they  not  seen  bow  AiUy  I 
recognized  tbe  achievements  of  tbe  dead  master  from  his  first  epocb- 

'The  eecoDd  Hnxle;  lectnre,  delivered  by  Prof.  B.  Virobow  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
winter  MMion  of  Charing  CroHH  Hospital  Medical  School,  on  October  3.  Reprinted 
ftom  tbe  London  Time*  in  Natnre,  Ko.  151U,  Vol.  68,  October  6, 1898. 
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making  publications,  and  bow  greatly  I  prized  the  jtersoaal  friendship 
which  he  extended  toward  me.  In  trath,  the  lessons  that  I  received 
fi-om  him  in  his  laboratory — a  very  modest  one  according  to  present 
conditions — and  the  introdnctioD  to  his  woik  which  lowe  tobim  form  one 
of  the  pleasantest  and  most  lasting  recollections  of  m;  visit  to  Ken- 
sington. The  most  competent  witness  of  Haxley's  earliest  period  of 
development,  Professor  Foster,  presented  in  the  first  of  these  lectarea* 
a  picture  of  the  rapidly  increasing  extension  of  the  biological  knowl> 
edge  which  must  have  excited  not  only  our  admiration  bnt  also  theemnla- 
tlon  of  all  who  stndy  medicine.  Upon  me  the  duty  is  iDcombent  of 
incorporating  with  tiiis  presentment  the  newer  strides  of  knowledge 
and  of  stating  their  iofinence  upon  the  art  of  healing.  3o  great  a  task 
is  this  that  it  woald  be  presnmptnous  even  to  dare  to  attempt  its  accom- 
plishment in  a  single  lecture.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  merely  sketching  the  inflaence  of  biological  discov- 
eries npoQ  medicine.  In  this  way,  also,  will  the  example  of  Hoxley  be 
most  intelligible  to  us.  I  must  here  make  a  confession.  When  I  tried 
to  ascertain  how  much  time  would  be  required  to  deliver  my  lecture  as 
I  had  prepared  it,  I  fonnd,  to  my  regret,  that  its  delivery  would  occnpy 
nearly  double  the  time  assigned  to  me.  I  had  therefore  to  reduce  it  to 
about  half  of  its  original  dimensions.  This  could  only  be  done  by  means 
of  very  heroic  cats,  seriously  damaging  in  more  than  one  place  my 
chain  of  ideas.  If,  therefore,  yon  should  find,  gentlemen,  that  my 
transitions  from  one  point  to  the  other  occasionally  are  of  a  somewhat 
sudden  and  violent  character,  I  trust  yon  will  bear  with  me  and  remem- 
ber that,  if  you  should  take  the  trouble  of  reading  my  address  after- 
ward, you  will  be  less  shocked  than  you  maybe  to-day  by  my  statements 
when  they  appear  in  print. 

THE   BEO-INNFRGS   OF   BIOLOOT. 

Hnxley  himself,  tbongh  trained  in  the  practical  school,  of  Oharing 
Cross  Hospital,  won  his  special  title  to  fame  in  the  domain  of  biology. 
As  a  matter  of  ftict,  at  that  time  even  the  name  of  biology  had  not 
come  into  general  nse.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  idea  of  life  itself 
obtained  its  full  significance.  Even  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  it  had  not 
Bofficieut  strength  to  struggle  through  the  veil  of  dogmatism  into  the 
light,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to-day  for  the  second  time  to  credit  the 
English  nation  with  the  service  of  having  made  the  first  attempts  to 
define  the  nature  and  character  of  life.  It  was  Francis  Glisson  who, 
following  expressly  in  the  footsteps  of  Paracelsas,  investigated  the 
principium  viUe.  If  he  could  not  elucidate  the  natnre  of  life,  be  at  least 
recognized  its  main  characteristic.  This  is  what  he  was  the  first  to 
describe  as  "  irritability,"  the  property  on  which  the  enei^  of  living 

'  This  lecture  by  Prof,  MioluMl  Foster  Is  isprintod  in  ttie  SmithsonlMi  Beport  for 
1896,  pages  SSS-SSi. 
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matter  dependB,  How  great  was  tbe  step  from  Paracelsns  to  Glisson 
and,  we  may  condnne,  from  Glisson  to  Banter  I  According  to  Para- 
celsus, life  was  the  work  of  a  special  spirittu,  which  set  material  sob- 
stance  in  action,  like  a  machine;  for  Glisson,  matter  itself  was  the 
prineipium  energeticum.  Unfortanately,  be  did  Dot  confine  this  dictam 
to  liring  snbstauces  only,  bat  applied  it  to  substance  in  general,  to  all 
matter.  It  was  Hunter  who  first  announced  the  specific  natnre  of  liv- 
ing matter  as  contrasted  with  nonliving,  and  he  was  led  to  place  a 
materia  vitie  diffusa  at  the  head  of  his  physiological  and  pathological 
views.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Hewson  and  Hunter,  the  blood 
supplied  the  plastic  materials  of  physiology  as  well  as  the  plastic 
exudates  of  pathology.  Such  was  the  basis  of  tbe  new  biological 
method,  if  one  can  apply  snch  an  expression  to  a  still  incomplete 
doctrine,  in  1842,  when  Huxley  was  beginning  his  medical  studies  at 
Charing  Oross  Hospital.  It  would  lead  too  far  afl«ld  were  I  to  recount 
in  this  place  how  it  happened  that  I  myself,  like  Hnxley,  was  early 
weaned  from  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  hamoral  pathology. 

THE  DEVaLOPMBNT   OP   BIOLOGY. 

Wben  Hnxley  himself  left  Charing  Gross  Hospital,  in  1846,  he  had 
enjoyed  a  rich  measure  of  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
ThoB  trained,  he  took  the  post  of  naval  snrgeon,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  returned,  four  years  later,  he  had  become  a  perfect  zoologist  and  a 
keen-sighted  ethnologist.  How  this  was  possible  anyone  will  readily 
understand  who  knows  from  his  own  experience  bow  great  the  value 
of  personal  observation  is  for  the  development  of  independent  and 
anprejndiced  thought.  For  a  young  man  who,  besides  collecting  a 
rich  treasure  of  positive  knowledge,  has  practiced  dissection  and  the 
exercise  of  a  critical  judgment,  a  long  sea  voyage  and  a  peaceful  sojourn 
among  entirely  new  snrronndings  afford  an  inyalnable  opportunity  for 
original  work  and  deep  reflection.  Freed  fVom  the  formalism  of  the 
schools,  thrown  upon  the  use  of  his  own  intellect,  compelled  to  test 
each  single  object  as  regards  properties  and  history,  he  soon  forgets 
tbe  dogmas  of  the  prevailing  system  and  becomes  first  a  skeptic  and 
then  an  investigator.  This  change,  which  did  not  tail  to  affect  Hnxley, 
and  through  which  arose  that  Huxley  whom  we  commemorat«  to-day, 
is  no  unknown  occurrence  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  also  of  scholars.  We  need  only  to  point  to 
John  Hunter  and  Darwin  as  closely  allied  examples.  The  path  on 
which  these  men  have  achieved  their  triumphs  is  that  which  biology  In 
general  has  trodden  with  ever-widening  strides  since  the  end  of  last 
century— it  is  the  path  of  genetic  investigation.  We  Germans  point 
with  pride  to  our  countryman  who  opened  np  this  road  with  ftiU  con- 
viction of  its  importance,  and  who  directed  toward  it  the  eyes  of  tbe 
world — our  poet-prince  Goethe.    What  he  acoompUBhed  iu  particular 
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from  plautij  others  of  our  fe]low-coaDtryinen  a<',hjeved  from  auimals — 
Wolf,  Meckel, and  our  wboteembryological  school.  As  Harvey,  Haller, 
and  Hauter  had  once  done,  so  these  men  began  also  with  the  stady  of 
the  "ovniuni,"  bat  this  very  soon  showed  that  the  egg  was  itself 
organized,  and  that  from  it  arose  the  whole  series  of  organic  develop- 
ments. When  Huxley,  after  bis  return,  came  to  publish  bis  funda- 
mental observations,  be  fonnd  the  history  of  the  progressive  trans- 
formations  of  tbe  contents  of  the  egg  already  verified,  for  it  was  by 
now  known  that  the  egg  was  a  cell,  and  that  from  it  fresh  cells  and 
from  them  organs  arose.  The  second  of  his  three  famous  papers — that 
on  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  animals  next  beueatb  him — 
limned  in  exemplary  fashion  the  parallelism  in  the  earliest  development 
of  all  animal  beings.  But  beyond  this  it  stepped  boldly  across  the 
border  line  which  traditiou  and  dogma  had  drawn  between  man  and 
beast.  Huxley  had  no  hesitation  in  filling  the  gaps  which  Darwin  had 
left  in  bis  argument,  and  in  explaining  that "  in  respect  of  substance  and 
structure  man  and  the  lower  animals  are  one."  Whatever  opinion  one 
may  hold  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  the  conviction  as  to  the  fauda- 
mental  correspondence  of  human  organization  with  that  of  animals  is 
at  present  universally  accepted. 

OMNIS  OELLULA  B   OELLTILA. 

*  *  *  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  advance  of  biology  has  been 
the  natural  tendency  of  its  disciples  to  set  the  search  after  the  unity  of 
life  in  the  forefront  of  their  inQuiries.  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  of 
vital  force,  an  assumptiou  now  discarded,  but  still  revealing  its  infio- 
enee  from  time  to  time  in  isolated  errors.  !N^o  satisfactory  progress  could 
be  made  till  the  idea  of  highly  organized  living  things  as  units  had 
been  set  asidej  till  it  was  recognized  that  they  were  in  reality  organ- 
isms, each  constituent  part  of  which  bad  its  special  life,  intimate 
analysis  of  higher  animals  and  plants  brings  qel  alike  to  the  cell,  and 
it  is  these  single  parts,  the  celts,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
factors  of  existence.  The  discovery  of  the  development  of  complete 
beings  from  the  ova  of  animals  and  the  germ-cells  of  plants  has  bridged 
the  gap  between  isolated  living  cells  and  complete  organisms,  and  has 
enabled  the  study  of  the  former  to  be  employed  in  elucidating  the  life 
of  the  latter.  In  a  medical  school  where  the  teaching  is  almost  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  human  beings  this  senteqce  should  be  writ 
large:  "The  organism  is  not  an  individual,  but  a  social  mechanism." 
Two  corollaries  must  also  be  stated  —  (1)  that  every  living  organ- 
ism, like  every  organ  and  tissue,  contains  cells;  (2)  that  the  cells  are 
composed  of  organic  chemical  substances,  which  are  not  themselves 
alive.  The  progress  of  truth  in  these  matters  was  much  retarded  by 
that  portion  of  Schwann's  cell  theory,  which  sought  to  establish  the 
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existeuce  of  free  cell  formation,  whicb  really  implied  tliu  revival  of  tbe 
old  doctriue  of  spontaneous  geoeratiou.  TUis  belief  was  gradaally 
driveu  out  of  tbe  domaiu  of  zoology,  but  iu  coniievtioii  witb  tbe  forma- 
tion of  plastic  exadates  found  a  sanctuaiy  in  tbat  of  patUology.  I 
myself  was  taugbt  the  discontinuity  of  pathological  growths — a  view 
wbicb  wonld  logically  lead  back  to  the  origin  of  living  from  nonliving 
matter.  But  eulightenmeot  iu  this  matter  came  to  me.  At  the  end  of 
my  academical  career  I  was  acting  as  clinical  assistant  in  the  eye 
department  of  tlie  Berlin  Hospital,  and  I  was  struck  by  tbe  fact  that 
keratitis  and  corueal  wounds  healed  without  the  appearance  of  plastic 
esudatioii,  and  I  was  tbus  led  to  study  tbe  process  of  inflammation  iu 
other  nonvascular  stractures,  such  as  articular  cartilages  and  the  intima 
of  tbe  larger  vessels.  In  no  one  of  these  oases  was  plastic  exudation 
found,  but  in  all  of  tbem  were  changes  in  the  tissue  cells.  Turning 
nest  to  vascular  organs,  and  in  particular  those  which  are  the  common 
seats  of  exudation  jtrocesses,  I  succeeded  iu  demonstrating  that  tbe 
presence  of  cells  iu  inflammatory  exudates  was  not  the  result  of  exuda- 
tion, but  of  multiplication  of  preexisting  cells.  Extending  tbis  to  the 
growth  in  tbicknesH  of  thelongbones— which  was  ascribed  by  Dnbamel 
to  organization  of  a  nutritions  juice  exuded  hy  the  periosteal  vessels — 
I  was  thus  eventually  able  to  extend  the  biological  doctrine  of  omnia 
cellula  e  cellula  to  pathological  processes  as  well;  every  new  formation 
presupposing  a  matrix  or  tissue  from  which  its  cells  arise  and  the 
staiiii>  of  which  they  bear. 

HBEEDITT. 

Herein  also  lies  tbe  key  to  the  mystery  of  heredity.  Tbe  humoral 
theory  attributed  this  to  the  blood,  and  based  the  most  fantastic  ideas 
upon  this  hypothesis.  We  know  now  that  tbe  cells  are  tbe  factors  of 
the  inherited  properties,  the  sources  of  tbe  germs  of  new  tissues  and 
tbe  motive  power  of  vital  action.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  problems  of  heredity  have  thus  been  solved.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  general  explanation  of  theromorphism,  or  tbe  appearance 
of  variations  recalling  the  lower  animals,  is  still  to  be  found.  Bach 
case  must  be  studied  on  its  merits,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  discover 
whether  itarose  by  atavism  or  by  hereditary  transmission  of  an  acquired 
condition.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  mode  of  origin,  I  can 
express  myself  positively.  Equally  difficult  is  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary diseases;  this  is  now  generally  assumed  to  dei>end  on  the  trans- 
mission of  a  predisposition  which  is  present,  though  not  recognizable, 
in  the  earliest  cells,  being  derived  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  tissaes. 
But  tbe  most  elaborately  constructed  doctrines  as  to  tbehereditariness 
of  a  given  disorder  may  break  down  before  the  discovery  of  an  actaal 
causa  viva.    A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  iu  tbe  case  of  leprosy. 
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tbe  trauBmisBion  of  which  by  inheritance  wae  at  one  time  so  flrmly 
believed  in  that  thirty  years  ago  a  law  was  nearly  passed  in  Norway 
forbidding  tbe  marriage  of  members  of  leprons  famiUes.  I  myself^ 
however,  foaod  thatacertaia  Dumber  of  casesat  any  rate  did  not  arise 
in  this  way,  and  my  results  were  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
leprons  bacillns  by  Armauer  Hansen.  In  a  moment  the  hereditary 
theory  of  the  disease  was  overthrown  and  tbe  old  view  of  its  acquire- 
ment by  contagion  restored.  Precisely  tbe  same  happened  a  few 
decades  earlier  with  regard  to  favus  and  scabies.  Another  instructive 
condition  is  that  known  as  Heterotopia,  in  which  fragments  of  tissaes 
or  organs  are  found  dwelling  in  a  situation  other  than  that  which  is 
normal  to  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  certain  glands, 
such  as  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal,  but  is  also  known  with  cartilage, 
teeth,  and  the  various  constituents  of  dermoids.  It  do  doabt  ocoors 
by  process  of  transplantation,  the  misplaced  tissues  developing  no  new 
properties,  but  merely  preserving  their  normal  powers  of  growth. 
The  attempt  to  generalize  ft^m  this  fact  and  to  attribute  all  tumor 
formation  to  this  cause  carries  the  idea  beyond  its  proper  scientiflo 
limits. 

PARASITISM  AND  INFECTION. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  parasitism,  the  progress  of  scientific 
observation  was  retarded  for  centuries  by  tbe  prevalence  of  the  assump- 
tion made  by  Paracelsus  that  disease  in  general  was  to  t>e  regarded  as  a 
parasite.  Fnshed  to  its  logical  couclasion,  this  view  would  imply  that 
each  independent  living  part  of  the  organism  would  act  as  a  parasite 
relatively  to  the  others.  The  true  conception  of  a  parasite  implies  its 
harmfuluess  to  its  host.  The  larger  animal  parasites  have  been  longest 
known,  bnt  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  their  life  history  has  been 
completely  ascertained  and  the  nature  of  their  cysts  explained,  whUe 
an  alternation  of  generations  has  been  discovered  in  those  which  are 
apparently  sexless.  Very  much  more  recent  is  the  detection  of  the 
parasitic  protozoa,  by  which  the  occurrence  of  the  tropical  fevers  may 
be  explained.  As  yet  we  have  not  complete  knowledge  as  to  their  life 
history,  but  we  l)old  the  end  of  the  chain  by  which  this  knowledge  can 
be  attained.  The  i^'lite  of  the  infectious  diseases  axe,  however,  the  work 
of  the  minutest  kind  of  parasitic  plants,  bacteria,  the  scientific  study 
of  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  Pasteur's  immortal  researches  ni>0D 
putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  observation  of  microbes  under 
exact  experimental  conditions,  and  tbe  chemical  investigation  of  their 
products  opened  up  tbe  modem  field  of  bacteriology,  a  science  among 
the  early  triomphs  of  which  were  the  discoveries  of  the  bacilU  of  tuber- 
cle and  Asiatic  cholera  by  Robert  Koch.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject three  important  landmarks  require  comment.  One  is  the  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  the  cause  and  the  essential  nature  of  infec- 
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tioos  diseases,  the  latter  of  whicli  is  determined  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tJBsnes  and  organs  to  microbes.  Secondly,  there  is  the  relation  between 
tiie  smaller  parasites  and  the  diseases  determined  by  them.  This  may 
be  anmmed  ap  in  the  general  void  (introduced  by  Professor  Vircbow 
himself)  "infection."  Bat  to  assame  that  alt  infections  result  from  tlie 
action  of  bacteria  is  to  go  beyond  the  domain  of  present  knowledge, 
and  probably  to  retard  farther  progress.  The  third  point  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  infection.  It  is  only  the  larger  parasites 
whose  main  effect  is  the  devouring  of  parts  of  their  hosts;  the  smaller 
act  mainly  by  the  secretion  of  viroleut  poiaoos.  The  recognition  of  this 
latter  foot  has  led  to  the  brilliant  work  of  Lister  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  introdnction  of  seram  tberapeatics  on  the  other. 

ANTiaEFTIC   BUBQBBy. 

It  wonld  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  were  I  to  sketch  in  London 
the  beneficial  effects  which  the  application  of  methods  of  cleanliness 
has  exercised  upon  surgical  practice.  In  the  city  wherein  the  man  still 
lives  and  works  who,  by  devising  this  treatmeut  has  introdnced  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficent  reform  that  the  practical  branches  of 
medical  scieuce  have  ever  known,  everyone  is  aware  that  Iiord  Lister, 
on  the  strength  of  his  original  reasoning,  arrived  at  practical  results 
which  the  new  theory  of  fermentative  and  septic  processes  fUlly  con- 
firmed. Before  anyone  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  by  exact 
methods  the  microbes  which  are  autive  in  different  diseases,  Lister  has 
learned,  in  a  truly  prophetic  revelation,  the  means  by  which  protection 
against  the  action  of  putrefactive  organism  can  be  attained.  The  open- 
ing up  of  further  regions  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon 
and  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  basis  of  therapeutics  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. Lord  Lister,  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  greet  as  an  old 
friend,  is  already  and  always  will  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
benefoctors  of  the  human  race.  May  be  long  be  spared  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  which  he  called  into  existence. 

ABTIFiniAL  IMMUNISATION. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  other  great  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  the  whole  world  is  awaiting  with  anxious  impa- 
tience. I  refer  to  the  problem  of  immunity  and  its  practical  corollary, 
artificial  immunisation.  It  has  already  happened  once  that  an  Engli^- 
man  has  succeeded  in  applying  this  to  (be  definite  destruction  of  at  least 
one  of  the  most  deadly  infectious  diseases.  Jenner's  noble  discovery 
has  stood  its  trial  as  successfully,  except  in  popular  fancy,  as  he  hoped, 
Vaccine  is  in  all  bands;  vaccination  is,  with  the  aid  of  governments, 
spreading  continually.  Pastenr  also  labored  with  determination;  others 
have  followed  bim,  and  the  new  doctrine  of  antitoxiues  is  oontinaally 
SM  98 37 
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acquiring  more  adherents.  Bat  it  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  confliet 
of  opiuioDB,  and  still  leas  isthesecretof  immunity  itself  revealed.  We 
moBt  become  well  accustomed  to  the  tbonght  that  only  the  nest  centary 
can  bring  light  and  certainty  on  this  point.  (Professor  Virchov,  having 
referred  with  pride  to  the  inHaence  of  cellular  pathology  in  modern 
treatment,  entailing,  as  it  does,  the  principle  of  destroying  the  focne  of 
disease  by  early  operation,  concluded  his  lecture  in  these  words:  May 
the  Medical  School  of  Oharing  Cross  Hospital  continue  upon  the  newly 
opened  path  witli  zeal  and  good  fortune.  But  may  its  stadenta  at  tbe 
same  time  never  forget  that  neither  tbe  physician  nor  the  naturalist 
dares  to  dispense  with  a  cool  head  and  a  calm  spirit^  with  practical 
observatiou  and  critical  judgment.] 
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A  SKETCH  OF  BABYLONIAN  SOCIETY." 


By  F.  E.  Pbisbb. 


Tlie  preparation  of  a  history  of  Babylonian  cnlture  is  snrronnded  with 
so  many  difScnlties  that  only  those  but  slightly  acqaainted  with  its 
aspects  woald  dare  to  ondertake  the  task.  Id  £act,  the  most  necessary 
preliminaiy  stadies  have  been  began  only  within  the  last  fewyears. 
Historical  works  on  the  subject  show  a  disregard  or  ignoraDce  of  (he 
elements  of  the  history  of  cnltare,  while  the  preliminary  works  which 
have  appeared  lack  more  or  less  the  bond  of  interrelatiouship.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  an  animportant  work  to  give  for  a  part  of  the  history  of 
calture  an  outline,  or  skeleton,  about  which  the  scattered  and  discon- 
nected studies,  thus  far  attempted,  may  rally,  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible to  proceed  more  methodically  In  the  consideration  of  individual 
questions. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  decided  to  condense  several  lectnres  written 
some  years  ago  into  the  present  publication,  which  neither  claims 
completeness  nor  to  pronounce  the  final  word.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  that  sharp  criticism  will  be  aroused  by  this  sketch,  through  which 
the  common  aim  or  object  may  be  advanced.  As  this  is  really  a  sketch 
of  the  subject  I  have  refraiued  from  citing  and  collating  authorities 
which  are  to  find  their  place  in  monographs  to  follow;  and  this  also 
explains  why  I  have  taken  up  society  as  a  nuit,  and  scarcely  more  than 
indicated  its  developmeut.  The  work  is  based  mainly  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  Babylon  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  going  still  farther  backward,  the  task  is  to  unravel  the  close- 
meshed  fobrio  of  Babylonian  culture  and  to  study  the  history  of  its 
development  along  the  individaal  strands. 

Tu  the  activity  of  thousands  of  years  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
have  built  up  from  alluvial  drift  the  territory  between  their  arms.  Sand 
and  atones,  stripped  by  the  melting  snow  from  the  Armenian  Moun- 
tain peaks,  have  formed  deposits  which  pushed  the  Persian  Gulf  ever 
farthei'  back  toward  the  south  and  east.  Thus  we  have  in  the  south 
a  province  with  no  mountainous  formations,  but  only  plains  and  hills 
of  sand,  with  bat  few  stones.    The  plain  is  traversed  by  the  two  rivers 

'Translated  trom  MitteUaogen der  Vordorasiatiscbeu  OesellBohaft,  BerllD,  1806. 
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named,  which  differ  in  relative  level  at  tvo  points;  at  one  place  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  flows  over  and  feeds  the  Tigris,  while  100  miles 
Boatbward  an  equalization  occurs  by  the  redox  of  the  Tigris  into  the 
Euphrates. 

If  we  consider  the  climate  of  the  country,  we  find  in  the  sonth,  in  tbe 
whole  of  Babylonia,  the  characteristics  of  the  hot  desert  climate  modi- 
fled  only  by  the  moisture  fh>m  the  rivers.  The  desert  extends  up  along 
the  Euphrates  and  spreads  far  away  beyond  it  over  to  Mesopotamia. 
Nevertheless  we  must  form  no  folse  picture  of  the  Mesopotamiau  des- 
ert. After  heavy  rains  it  is  overgrowo  by  vegetation  with  wouderfol 
rapidity;  and  the  traveler  fi-om  the  Occident  is  often  amazed  when, 
after  the  rain,  the  entire  desert  appears  yellow  with  crocus  plants  or 
blue  with  other  growths.  AC  such  times  the  Arabian  nomads  cross  the 
Euphrates  to  pasture  their  cattle,  and  thus  tbousands  of  years  ago 
strife  arose  between  the  residents  and  tbe  invaders,  which  continued 
yet  farther  daring  the  historical  development. 

So  far  as  historical  notices  accessible  up  to  this  time  extend,  there 
still  remains  the  sole  probability  that  in  the  south  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed by  the  two  streams,  northward,  eastward,  and  westward  teota  the 
Persian  Gnl^  originally  dwelt  people  of  a  race  who  used  an  agglatioa- 
tive  language,  weie  characterized  by  a  compact  bodily  frame,  and  were 
of  a  Mongoloid  type.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  several  much 
too  radical  theories  concerning  the  Sameriaus  aud  their  racial  afBnities ; 
I  would  merely  like  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  already  in  my 
book,  Hittite  Inscriptions,  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  connec- 
tioD  between  tbe  so-called  Hittites,  non-Aryau  proto-Armeniaus,  and 
Samerians,  and  that  the  ancient  iK>palation  of  El  am  might  easily  be 
included  with  these.  But  even  in  the  earliest  times  Semites  appear  to 
the  north  of  tbe  district  bordering  on  tbe  Persian  Gulf.  As  in  the 
historical  development  between  2000  and  600  B.  0.,  two  invasions  and 
settlements  of  Semitic  nomads  can  be  recorded,  in  which  connection  the 
theory  advanced  by  Wiuckler  concerning  the  Aramieans  and  the  Gbal- 
deans  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  it  is  very  natural  to  assume  also  for 
these  most  ancient  Semites  a  nomadic  period,  which  had  already  ended 
when  history  begins  to  raise  the  curtain  before  our  searching  eyes. 

The  political  supremacy  of  these  oldest  Semites  introduced  racial 
variations.  We  may  look  upon  the  invading  Kassites  from  the  Kas- 
stean  mountains  as  a  third  element,  which  also  for  a  time  furnished  the 
acknowledged  rulers  of  Babylonia.'  Tbe  second'  wave  of  Semitic  immi< 
gration,  the  Aramaic  tribes,  bad  begun  in  tbe  time  of  the  Kassn  rule, 
and  for  centuries  furnished  the  nomadic  population  of  the  steppes, 
against  whom  tbe  population  of  thecities  were  engaged  in  struggle.  The 

■These  KMaitMsoon  saocambed  to  the  higher  oivilizatioD  of  the  Semites,  wbo,  in 
Uieii  tuFD,  stood  npon  the  ahoaldera  of  Qie  SametiSDS. 

^Orlbe  third, if  it  Is  DeceAMtry.as  now  appears  to  be  clear,  to  Msnmc^ after  the 
Babyloniut-Semitio  iuunigratioii,  »  Camaonitic  one.    (I,  djussty  Irom  Bftbylon.) 
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adraDces  of  the  tribes  and  tlie  retreats  of  the  ajn^icaltaral  popalatioD 
were  accompanied  by  ruins  of  dikes  and  canals  until  a  strong  band 
again  forced  the  nomads  back  and  restored  the  water  coorses.  These 
tribes  became  gradoally  settled  and  constitnted  the  foorth  racial  element, 
as  appears  fhim  several  historical  notices  and  from  Assyrian  contracts. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  the  poshing  forward  of  the  Semitic  Kaldi 
tribes  from  the  Bonth,  and  the  contemporaneous  efforts  of  the  AssyriaoEl 
from  the  north  to  obtain  the  supremacy  in  Babylonia.  Bnt  while  the 
preceding  four  elements  composed  the  basis  or  fonndation  ont  of  and 
npon  which  ruling  classes  developed,  these  two  latter  parties  formed 
external  factors  which  inflnenced  the  Bocial  and  iwlitical  life  of  Babylon. 

If  we  also  mention  as  a  potent  external  factor  the  Elamite  monarchy, 
which  endeavored  to  play  off  the  K^di  and  the  Assyrians  against  each 
other  in  their  struggle  for  Babylon,  we  have  briefly  sketched  the  pio- 
tnre  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  and  those  of  their  neighbors  who 
come  into  consideration. 

From  these  elements  and  their  sediment  was  formed  what  we  are 
accastomed  to  regard  as  the  Babylonian  state.  We  most  not  imagine 
an  oriental  state,  however,  as  being  any  such  firmly-welded  whole  as 
are  our  modem  European  states.  Bace  feeling  operated  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  among  ns.  There  the  whole  life  of  the  State 
was  concentrated  abont  great  colt  centers.  Sarfoce  configuration, 
intercoorse  relations,  and  the  coincident  power  of  single  provinces 
welded  a  greater  political  anit  abont  a  cnlt  center.  Thus  was  formed 
a  political  organization  that  perhaps  soon  after  was  merged  into  a 
larger  unit,  and  left  nothing  bnt  a  name  behind  it  in  proof  of  its  former 
existence.  Among  these  political  units  we  know  of  Somer  and  Akkad, 
that  is  the  power  once  connected  with  Ur,  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon; 
also  smaller  ones  in  the  north,  such  as  the  kingdom  of"  the  four  regions" 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Kisahat,  of  which  the  cnlt  center  is  not  yet  pre- 
cisely determined  bnt  probably  to  be  sought  in  northern  Mesopotamia.' 
Farther  away  from  the  proper  center  lies  Blam,  which  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  State  since  primeval  times.  We  see  Assyria  and  farther  to 
the  north,  the  proto- Armenian  tribes. 

The  political  history  of  Babyhm,  even  in  the  eiwliest  times,  presents 
an  alternating  picture  of  centralization  and  disintegration  of  theempires 
embodying  the  centralization.  The  qaestioD  presents  itself,  what  eonld 
have  been  the  cause  which  in  so  remote  a  period  again  and  again  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  a  great  district,  while  as  yet.  In  all  neighboring 
provinces,  with  few  exceptions,  only  a  more  or  less  feeble  tribal  bond 
could  be  formed.  The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
circnmstances : 

(1)  As  soon  as  an  individual  by  reason  of  the  domination  of  one  of 
the  smaller  commonwealths  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the  centraliza- 


I  Aoooiding  to  Wiockler,  whose  theory  wo  follow,  perhaps  Hftrruk. 
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tiou  after  a  period  of  its  decay,  his  main  efforts  were  especially  directed 
toward  the  restoratioD  of  the  neglected  canals. 

(2)  Daring  a  declioe  of  the  central  authority  the  canals  became 
choked  with  sand. 

(3)  The  Babylonians  imagined  the  period  of  sach  political  weakness 
to  be  a  time  of  anger  of  the  gods,  who  were  deserting  the  country  and 
giving  the  sopremacy  over  to  its  enemies. 

(1)  The  hydrographic  conditions  of  the  country  of  the  two  rivers 
were  of  snch  nature  as  in  themselves  to  call  for  regnlation  and  utiliza- 
tion. For,  while  the  bed  of  the  Tigris  in  its  northern  portion  is  lower 
than  the  Euphrates,  so  that  the  latter  seeks  an  outlet  toward  the  former 
dnring  inandations,  farther  on,  at  the  second  confloence  of  the  rivers, 
it  is  higher.  This  pecaltarity,  which  apparently  contradicts  the  fact 
that  the  Tigris  in  that  part  flows  m  ucb  more  swiftly  than  the  Euphrates, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  flows  in  a  straight  course,  and 
thus  has  a  much  shorter  distance  to  traverse  than  the  Euphrates, 
which  describes  a  large  loop.  And  while  the  swifter  courseof  the  Tigria 
prevents  it  from  choking  its  channel,  the  Eapbrates  at  once  covers  its 
domain,  its  bed,  and  channels  with  its  alluvial  drift  whenever  a  sys- 
tematic regulation  is  not  kept  in  continuous  operation.  It  repeatedly 
fills  its  own  channel,  tears  away  the  banks,  and  redaces  the  painfolly 
acquired  agricoltnral  land  to  swamp  and  waste  again. 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ever-reappearing 
centralization,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  nomads  who  first  settled  in 
the  country  of  the  two  rivers  were  compelled  by  the  hydrographic  con- 
ditions to  regalate  the  river  system;  this  regulation  demanded  and 
developed  an  administrative  center;  these  conditions  gave  as  a  result 
the  idea  that  the  conntry  belonged  to  tbe  gods;  and  this  idea  had 
force  to  bring  abont  a  real  centrabzation.  Ideas  coutinae  in  activity 
tbonsands  of  years  after  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose  have 
altered.  We  must  not  be  sarprised,  theretbre,  at  finding  this  idea 
operative  under  later  conditions;  we  may  even  use  it  as  a  clue  to  the 
complicated  life  of  New  Babylon. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  State — I  speak,  of  cocrse,  of  the  individaal 
States  in  their  inward  and  outward  desigo — we  have  to  regard  two 
factors :  (1)  The  State  ceiitera  about  one  focus  of  cult.  For  the  Orient 
this  cnlt  center  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  tbe  development  of 
the  State  is  most  closely  connected  with  it.  {'-i)  The  other  point  of  view 
is  the  political-economic.  The  citizensofeachoneofthese  States  became 
landowners  soon  after  they  had  settled  iu  Mesopotamia.  They  did  not 
caltivate  the  laud  themselves,  however,  but  the  work  was  done  by  serfs 
or  semiserfe,  obtained  by  military  expeditions  and  by  purchase.  We 
have  private  contracts  fh>m  which  we  see  bow  boat  expeditions  were 
ondertaken  up  the  Euphrates  against  tlie  northern  provinces,  where 
the  less  civilized  tribes  lived,  and  in  which  the  contractors,  who  in  this 
case  were  merchants  and  freebooters,  undertook  to  proonre  slaves. 
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Among  the  Aa'syriana,  ia  contrast  to  Babylonia,  the  idea  of  tbe  State 
was  oue  of  somewhat  firmer  consolidation.  This  vas  eaaaed  by  the 
Bitoatiou  of  AsRyria,  wedged  between  Babylonia  and  northern  Meso- 
potamia, and  by  the  inatitation  of  a  mercenary  army  since  Tiglath- 
Pileser  1,  which  was  likewise  an  efficient  factor  in  tbe  formation  of  a 
stronger  goveinment  than  in  Babylonia.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
institntions  of  the  two  States  are  somewhat  similar. 

The  officials  were  gronped  in  three  orders — those  who  were  oocnpied 
with  the  internal  administration;  those  who  watched  over  tbe  neigh- 
boring and  tributary  States,  and  the  military  service  that  goarded  the 
interests  of  the  State  against  enemies,  and  were  freqoently  employed 
as  g'overnors  of  sobjngated  States  and  tribes.  The  old  nobility  had, 
moreover,  a  direct  interest  in  the  State,  inasmuch  as  they  preeminently 
shared  the  offices  among  themselves. 

The- remaining  snbjects  of  the  King  Were  partly  direct  and  partly 
indirect,  and  the  latter  certainly,  in  so  far  as  they  were,  first  of  all,  sub- 
ordinate to  tbe  hierarchy  of  a  temple. 

The  interest  that  the  itidividual  citizens  had  in  the  State  lay,  apart 
from  tbe  especial  interests  of  the  nobles,  in  the  defense  against  ontwaid 
attack  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and'jastice;  and  we  find,  in  fact, 
that  the  Babylonian  State  was  characterized  by  a  highly  developed 
juridical  life.  As  against  the  nomadic  tribes  the  domestic  militia  and 
mercenaries  bad  to  suffice  more  or  less,  while  against  the  neighboring 
powers  the  tribes  themselves  were  dow  and  again  impressed  into  service. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  Babylonian  State  we  know  very  little 
indeed,  and  the  little  we  do  know  is  of  a  negative  character,  only  as 
the  documents  give  us  information  of  the  abrogation  of  this  or  that 
privilege,  etc.  Besides  that,  there  are  preserved  to  us  several  charters 
from  Babylonian  provinces,  which  grant  certain  prerogatives  to  one 
femilyor  another.  Thus  it  was  legally  established  that  officials  of  the 
State  should  not  enter  a  free  territory  of  this  kind ;  that  its  iuhabitaDta 
should  not  be  arrested  by  the  State  police  nor  be  constrained  to  the 
performance  of  a  number  of  various  villein  services  owed  to  the  State. 
We  may  probably  assume  that  certain  cities  obtained  charters  or  fraQ> 
cbises,  but  we  have  only  proofs  for  tbe  investure  of  foreigners  with  civic 
rights  first  in  tbe  time  of  the  Persians,  when  very  soon  resonnds  the 
cry  "Oivis  Susanus  sum"  (I  am  a  citizen  of  Susa],  which  is  important 
for  our  appreciation  of  Cyrus's  statesmanship. 

Brom  all  accounts  we  must  conclude  that  tbe  Babylonian  kingdom 
was  divided  into  provinces,  which  were  subdivided  into  administrative 
districts,  within  which  lay  the  free  family  estates.  Everywhere  but 
in  the  free  estates  or  territories  the  central  authority  bad  the  right  to 
command  arrests,  to  construct  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  collect  stal- 
lions for  the  breeding  studs  of  tbe  Government,  or  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  studs.  The  contrast  thus  made 
apparent  between  the  rights  of  the  general  Government  and  those  of 
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the  free  estatee  indicates  a  period  of  transition  bom  the  fendsl  to  the 
centralized  system.  Tbe  former  is,  of  coarse,  the  earlier,  and  bean 
witness  to  a  time  when  tbe  fomilieswere  absolntely  iodependent.  With 
the  growth  of  the  central  power,  however,  tbe  importaoce  and  iodnence 
of  the  old  families  diminished,  and  only  now  and  then  occurred  a  relapse 
into  the  feudal  system,  snch  as,  for  instance,  we  learn  ttom  the  ohv- 
tera.  Such  privileged  territories  were  generally  held  in  the  posseBsion 
of  the  old  noble  families.  These  also  fbmished  the  State  with  the  entire 
force  of  its  dignitaries,  and  the  high  political  offices  very  often  descended 
from  &ther  to  son. 

The  citizens  were,  indeed,  as  explfuned  above,  very  different  as 
regards  race  and  legal  atatns,  but  soon- became  amalgamated  nnder  tite 
indnence  of  the  higher  civilizatiun. 

The  Babylonians  appear  to  ns  enterprising  and  rather  vindictive  and 
litigious,  as  shown  by  the  nnmeions  lawsnits.  In  their  relations  with 
the  gods  they  assnmed  the  position  of  equals,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
displayed  the  deepest  submission.  They  made  offerings  to  the  gods, 
but  also  demanded  favors  in  return.  If  a  person  had  once  committed 
an  offense,  however,  he  conld  not  lament  sufficiently  before  the  highor 
powers. 

The  fomily  formed  the  focus  of  the  wholo  life  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
presented  a  united  and  unbroken  front.  Thus  we  often  find  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  those  of  tbe  family  in  conflict  The  sharp  sepa- 
ration of  the  families  from  one  another  is  easily  explained  by  the  former 
nomadic  life  of  these  peoples. 

Since,  moreover,  the  individuals  of  a  clan  were  dependent  upon  one 
another,  the  legal  conception  was  grad  ually  developed  that  the  property 
of  an  individual  belonged  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  whole  family,  ^e 
may  thus  explain  the  fact  that  real  estate  could  be  sold  only  ou  condi- 
tion that  the  other  members  of  the  family  gave  their  assent  or  signified 
their  willingness  b;  their  presence  while  the  bill  of  sale  was  being 
drawn  up.  A  further  important  fBctor  in  the  development  ol  the 
fitmily  life  is  ancestor  worship  and  the  conceptions  resulting  from  it, 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  religious  development  <rf 
the  Semites. 

The  families  are,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actual  units  out  of  wMoh 
the  State  is  composed.  The  individual  members  of  the  family  stand, 
therefore,  in  a  somewhat  freer  position  as  regards  the  State;  they  feel 
that  they  are  flrst  of  all  members  of  their  own  family,  from  which  their 
connection  with  the  State  results  secondarily. 

The  relation  of  the  King  to  tbe  subject  was  a  double  one;  (1)  Tbe 
king  was  the  highest  representative  of  tbe  family,  which  Implies  the 
conception  of  the  whole  State  as  one  family.  Under  this  conception 
he  was  the  representative  of  his  subjects  in  their  relations  with  tbe 
gods,  and  had  as  such  a  great  authority,    (2)  The  king,  however,  did 
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not  belong  to  the  particnlar  families  to  whicb  the  iDdividoal  sobjects 
belonged.  Therefore  family  iatereets  in  this  regard  often  overbalanced 
the  daty  owed  to  the  King. 

The  Individual  families  in  Babylon  were  often  at  eianity  with  one 
another,  and  thie  antagonism  had  close  relations  with  ezt«rnal  politics. 
All  the  powers  ronnd  aboat  Babylon,  as  the  Elamites,  Assyrians,  and 
Kaldi,  had  their  partisans  in  tbecity.  The  partisans,  however,  belonged 
respectively  to  the  different  families.  According  as  the  inflaence  of 
this  or  that  external  power  predominated  in  Babylon,  one  family  was 
played  off  against  another,  and  their  relative  possessions  were  thus 
shifted  accordingly.  The  two  bonndary  stones  belonging  to  this  period — 
one  dated  from  Sargon,  the  other  from  Merodach-Baladan — are  very 
good  illnatrations  of  this  condition. 

The  relation  of  children  to  their  parents  was  at  first  a  rather  patri- 
archal one,  traces  of  which  are  fonnd  down  to  the  latest  times.  We 
have  a  docament  from  which  appears  the  father's  right  of  protest  on 
the  occasion  of  his  son's  intended  marriage.  The  son  might,  indeed, 
marry  against  his  father's  will,  bat  in  that  case  the  marrif^e  was  not 
of  foil  validity.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  phenomena  which  resale 
fix>m  the  further  development  of  the  family  nnder  the  inflaence  of  private 
property  rights.  Documents  dated  fh>m  abont  2300  B,  0.  refer  to  adop- 
tion to  gain  laborers.  Another  kind  of  adoption  was  one  for  the  par- 
pose  of  the  fnlflUment  of  obligations  imposed  by  ancestor  worship;  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  sons,  a  slave  might  be  adopted,  who  shonld, 
after  the  father's  death,  bring  him  the  customary  offerings.  We  often 
see  that  elderly  Babylonians  intrusted  themselves  to  a  child  or  adopted 
slave  for  care  and  shelter,  and  made  over  their  property  to  the  child 
on  condition  of  being  supported  by  him.  This  custom  is  to  be  regarded 
already  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  from  collective  to  individnal  prop- 
erty rights. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  Babylonian  education.  We  can  only 
draw  inferences  from  what  Assnrbanipal  relates  concerning  his  educa- 
tion in  the  bit  ridnti  (nursery).  He  states  that  he  was  trained  in  fsats 
of  bodily  dexterity,  and  in  reading  and  writing  as  well.  We  may  prob- 
ably assume  that  the  well-to-do  families  had  theix  children  taught  in  a 
writing  school  (bit  dnpsaruti).  We  have  fragments  of  tablets  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  writing  house,  and  there  are  still  extant  copies  of 
historical  and  epic  works  prepared  by  writing  pupils  and  then  presented 
to  a  library. 

Trades  were  diligently  practiced,  and  children  and  slaves  were  bound 
apprentices  to  master  craftsmen.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  lasted 
several  months  or  several  years,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  trade. 
This  may  have  t>een  the  case  among  business  men  as  well,  for  we  find 
slaves  who  carried  on  business  for  their  masters.  If  t>he  slave  proved 
to  be  true  and  clever,  he  might  even  be  manumitted,  but  he  still  retained 
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a  coDDection  witli  tbe  fomily.  Althoagb  then,  in  this  case,  the  idea  of 
the  family  did  uot  rest  npou  blood  relationship,  it  nevertheless  appeared 
stronfT  in  all  directions. 

If,  now,  we  compare  the  inference  fh>m  the  particulars  gathered  coq- 
ceming  the  family  with  that  drawn  from  the  inscriptions,  it  is  shown 
that  what  is  apparent  from  the  documents  was  also  lef^ally  established. 
For  example,  sons-in-law  conld  pass  over  into  tbe  i^mily  of  tbe  wife  aod 
become  legally  associated  to  the  ancestor  worship  of  this  family. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  family  to  the  temple,  we  most  make  a 
distinction  between  tbe  oldest  catts  existing  within  tbe  domains  of  tbe 
individaal  families  and  the  cnlts  of  entire  cities.  No  especial  imposts 
were  necessary  for  tbe  former,  since  these  calts  were  cared  for  solely 
by  tbe  members  of  the  respective  families.  For  tbe  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, special  taxes  were  raised  by  the  king.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
happened,  also,  that  the  king  assigned  to  a  temple  a  whole  family,  who 
then  bad  to  provide  for  its  maintenance.  This  probably  occurred  for 
the  most  part  after  insurrections  had  been  qaelled. 

In  the  deportations  so  often  practiced  by  the  Assyrians,  tbe  question 
is  always  of  the  noble  families,  who  were  thereby  placed  in  a  trying 
situation.  They  might,  indeed,  carry  ou  their  religious  observances 
even  at  their  place  of  exile,  but  were  yet  obliged  to  feel  themselves  in 
banishment,  since,  according  to  its  idea,  ancestor  wornhip  was  attached 
to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers.  Upon  the  latter  point  we  have  but 
little  material;  nevertheless,  this  much  is  evident  from  it — that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  graves  should  be  separate.  We  find,  on  the 
contrary,  in  Babylonia,  great  sepnlcbers,  whither  the  dead  from  whole 
districts  were  brought.  These  sepulchers  were  naturally  the  centers 
for  tbe  surrounding  district,  and  individual  families  .connected  them- 
selves, respectively,  with  such  a  temple  and  such  a  sepulcher.  To 
understand  the  development  of  the  family  npnn  the  religious  basis  of 
ancestor  worship  is  exlxemely  important  iu  the  historical  consideration 
of  tbe  Semitic  nationn,  and  without  this  understanding  a  number  of 
facts  can  not  be  explained. 

Tbe  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  matriarchate 
also  among  the  Semites,  and  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  adduce 
evidence  for  this  view  from  the  oldest  inscriptions.  This  theory 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  uames  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses and  of  the  ideograms  for  man  and  woman.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  in  tbe  Sumeriau  texts  the  feminine  element  precedes  the 
masculine  is  capable  of  explanation  ou  other  grounds. 

It  api>ear8,  however,  from  tbe  Old  Babylonian  documents  that  tbe 
wife  could  conclude  independent  private  contracts;  and  that  she  bad  a 
legal  standing  in  the  family  circle  as  well  as  before  a  court  of  law;  that 
is,  she  was  capable  of  being  her  own  representative  iu  regard  to  her 
own  affairs.  She  had  her  private  property  and  retained  the  right  to 
dispose  of  iU    Between  the  thirtieth  and  the  tweutietb  centuries  B.  C. 
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marriage  had  already  developed  in  BabyloDJa  apon  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidaal  property  rights.  Of  coarae  there  existed  at  the  same  time  rem- 
nants of  more  ancient  modes  of  marriage,  especially  when  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  not  of  eqaal  caste.  ThoB  we  have  in  the  time  of  the 
Kev  Babylonian  Kingdom — that  ia,  abont  the  seventh  century  B.  0. — a 
case  where  a  man  married  a  singer.  In  the  marriage  contract  the  death 
penalty  was  laid  npon  the  eventual  unfaithfulness  of  the  wife;  the  hus- 
band, on  the  other  hand,  could  put  his  wife  away  forthwith  on  the  pay- 
ment to  ber  of  a  specified  snm  of  money.  In  ordinary  cases  the  wife 
obtained  her  dowry  baclt  if  she  was  repudiated.  The  children  remained 
in  the  husband's  lamily.  There  are,  however,  remnants  of  a  system 
where,  upon  a  separation,  the  daughters  followed  the  mother.  The 
material  does  not  suffice  to  flimish  answers  to  all  qncHtions  relative  to 
this  subject. 

We  find  women  active  in  trade,  industry,  and  agricnltnre,  and 
although  here,  as  elsewhere,  men  were  in  preponderance,  we  see  them 
aa  priestesses  in  public  worship.  In  the  more  ancient  time  they  had 
not  only  the  religious  ceremonials  to  perform,  but  authority  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  deity.  Women  were  also  much  esteemed  as  proph- 
etesses.  Thus  there  was  in  Arbela  a  temple  which  harbored  a  great 
number  of  prophetesses  who  were,  for  example,  mach  conaalted  by 
Asarhaddon. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  abont  the  position  of  woman  there  is  no 
occasion  for  surprise  if  we  find  her  in  an  influential  position  as  queen. 
An  indication  of  this  ia  the  short  notice  in  the  synchronistic  history 
that  an  Assyrian  princess  ascended  the  Babylonian  throne,  and,  vice 
versa,  we  find  in  the  ninth  century  the  Babylonian  princess  Samnram- 
matupon  the  Assyrian  throne.  The  latter  had  an  important  sovereign 
position.  We  find  that  she  esercised  infjuence  upon  the  internal  life 
of  the  State  whose  king  she  had  married,  and  that  she  doubled  Baby- 
lonian influence  in  Assyria.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  legend  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  Semiramis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  impoi-taut 
position  of  Samurammat,  to  whose  name,  however,  whole  myths  of  the 
goddess  Istar  have  been  transferred.  Reliefs  from  the  time  of  Assnr- 
banipal  show  that  the  position  of  the  qneen  waa  an  important  one  in 
this  time,  as  well,  and  a  similar  conclusion  concerning  the  position  of 
the  middle-class  woman  can  be  drawn  from  the  documents.    •    >    ■ 

Among  the  slaves  we  must  distinguish  between  (1)  those  that  were 
in  the  private  [wssession  of  an  individual;  (2)  the  glebic  adscript!, 
villeins,  who  in  part  had  arisen  from  the  condition  of  slaves,  in  part 
had  been  reduced  from  the  condition  of  freemen  into  serfdom;  (3}  the 
temple  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  purchased  and  some  presented  to  the 
temple  by  pious  citizens  or  by  kings;  (4)  those  belonging  to  the  State, 
captives  of  war,  of  whom  the  greater  part  passed  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  or  of  the  temple.  The  first  and  third  classes  were  employed 
in  industries  and  abont  hooaes,  the  second  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
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We  mast  coDBider  indastiy  Id  Babylon  aa  bighly  developed.  A  large 
namber  of  certiticates  of  delivery  liave  come  dovn  to  as,  &om  which  ft 
appears  (1)  that  private  individaals  in  Babylonia  possessed  indastrial 
establishments  of  the  natnre  of  factories,  and(2)  that  the'templeBweie 
great  footAries.  The  slaves  were  let  oat  to  work  by  their  masters,  and 
the  hire  either  giveit  to  the  slave,  In  ease  he  himself  delivered  to  his 
master  the  profit  due  from  him  as  slave  and  maintained  himself,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  to  the  master  if  the  latter  provided  for  the  slave's 
maintenanoe.  Finally,  the  employer  might  give  the  slave  his  mainte- 
nance and  the  snrplns  earnings  of  the  slave  to  the  master.  In  this  case 
the  slave  also  received  something  for  his  labors.  Thus  the  slave  might 
accnmnlate  a  little  capitfd.  Besides,  slavery  was  not  as  harsh  in  the 
Orient  as  in  the  Occident.  The  slave  might  bay  his  own  freedom,  and 
could  be  adopted  and  become  a  member  of  the  &mily  and  rise  to  the 
highest  places. 

If  one  compares  the  employer's  expenses  when  slaves  were  hired  wit^ 
the  cost  of  fi^ee  laborers,  the  latter  are  in  most  cases  considerably  more 
expensive.  This  appears  to  contradict  an  economic  law  that  work 
ander  like  conditions  shoold  receive  eqnal  compensation.  I  believe 
that  I  am  able  to  solve  the  riddle  in  the  following  manner:  If  a  free 
man  entered  into  service,  he  had  no  claim  for  compensation  if  he  be- 
came sick  or  disabled  by  his  work.  The  slave,  on  the  contrary,  mast 
be  maintained  by  his  master,  and  there  were  laws  according  to  which 
whoever  hired  a  slave  was  required  to  pay  ao  indemnity  to  his  master 
during  the  continnance  of  any  disability  iocaned  by  the  slave  while  a 
servant.  Slaves  were  well  protected  by  these  exceedingly  hnmane 
laws.  Everyone  who  hired  slaves  belonging  to  others  took  good  care 
not  to  disable  them  by  overbardening  their  strength.  As  a  conse- 
qnence,  the  wages  for  a  slave  were  smaller  than  those  of  a  free  man, 
who  was  obliged  to  forego  indemnity  if  he  received  ao  injury  from  his 
work. 

As  for  the  glebse  adscripti,  tliey  correspond  to  oar  tenants  by  villeio 
service;  they  bad  to  perform  a  kind  of  corvee,  that  is,  they  were 
obliged  to  work  for  the  landowner  on  certain  days.  In  moat  caseB, 
these  slaves  belonged  to  a  temple  and,  on  this  acoount,  the  temple  had 
also  jorisdiction  over  the  slaves  belonging  to  it.  Fugitive  and  refrac- 
tory slaves  were  pat  in  chains,  bat  might  be  released  upon  the  guar- 
anty of  a  comrade.    Documents  referring  to  sacb  cases  are  extant. 

Upon  military  matters  in  Babylon  little  has  been  handed  down  to  as. 
The  foreign  rulers  of  the  successive  periods  had  their  own  national 
troops,  and  probably  seldom  drafted  the  Babylonians  themselves  into 
military  service.  These  troops  gradually  became  property  owners  and 
Babylonians,  which  explains  the  clinging  to  the  most  ancient  custom, 
namely,  that  the  possession  of  landed  property  implied  the  obligation 
to  furnish  soldiers. 

From  the  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  central  powers,  as  sketched 
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above,  as  well  aa  from  the  idea  that  the  coaotry  was  sabjeot  to  the 
gods,  on  the  one  side,  and  &om  the  repeated  political  revolatious  on  the 
other,  it  resnlts,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  ont  of  the  tribal  possession 
of  the  land  three  forms  of  ownership  must  have  developed:  (1)  Temple 
owoership;  (2)  State  ownership,  and  (3)  only  secondarily,  private  owner- 
ship. All  three  forms  are  met  in  the  New  Babylonian  docoments, 
naturally  with  many  variations. 

Temple  ownership  developed  out  of  the  proprietary  claim  apon  the 
whole  territory  comprised  in  the  district  abont  the  temple.  Originally 
a  share  of  the  products  was  yielded  on  this  account  to  the  deity  and, 
therefore,  to  his  temple.  Naturally,  in  the  evolution  of  things,  "conflicts 
of  rights  must  have  arisen,  and  thus,  even  in  the  oldest  documents  as 
yet  in  the  Sumerian  language,  we  see  the  kings  engaged  in  regulating 
the  temple  revenues.  Although  gradually  a  partial  conversion  of  the 
payments  in  kind  into  monetary  payments  took  place  the  former 
remained  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  even  in  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  Persians,  as  the  coutract  tablets  show.'  Since, 
especially  in  years  of  bad  harvests  and  in  times  of  war,  the  revenues 
established  by  the  kings  yielded  but  little,  a  fixed  income  was  early 
provided,  inasmuch  as  certain  pieces  of  land  were  conveyed  not  merely 
into  the  theoretical  proprietorship  bat  into  the  actnal  possession  of  the 
temple,  lu  order  that  fhim  them  the  expenses  of  the  temple  and  the 
priests  might  be  met. 

For  the  form  of  State  ownership  we  have  only  slight  indications. 
If  the  Assyrian  kings  restored  their  possessions  to  the  nobles  exiled 
or  imprisoned  by  the  Kaldi,  and,  vice  versa,  the  Kaldi  kings  did  the 
same  with  regard  to  those  exiled  by  the  Assyrians,  this  restitution 
might  have  taken  either  the  form  of  enfeofl'ment,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  Merodachbaladan  stone  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  or  the 
form  of  restitutio  in  integrum,  while  it  is  yet  impossible  to  determine 
certainly  whether  State  or  private  ownership  was  really  the  form  in 
question.  So,  in  the  ease  of  a  number  of  revenues,  the  question  is  still 
open  whether  we  have  before  us  taxes  upon  private  property  or  rents 
on  acconnt  of  original  State  ownership.  On  the  other  hand  a  consid* 
erable  number  of  documents  in  proof  of  genuine  private  ownership 
are  extant. 

If  we  consider  the  three  forms  of  proprietorship  from  the  point  of 
.view  of  revenues,  it  appears  that  the  temples  played  a  double  r61e.  If 
they  only  took  a  revenue  from  certain  pieces  of  ground,  they  were 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  State,  which  received  revennes  from  the 
feudal  estates,  but  if  they  held  the  estates  in  actnal  possession  they 
were  analogous  to  private  individuals,  who  could  man^;e  these  propw- 
ties  themselves  or  lease  them. 

We  thus  come  to  the  subject  of  husbandry,  which  we  may  now  divide 


Tb«Dce  results  the  arraDgemeDt  by  which  the  temple  fanned  out  the  latter 
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into  the  two  pnocipal  classeB,  managemeDt  by  the  owner  and  farming 
on  lease.  I  premiRe  that  this  refers  only  to  the  property-holding 
classes.  The  agricultural  laborers,  that  is,  the  real  ])roducera,  were 
either  slaves  or  peasants,  who  in  their  village  community  had  gradu- 
ally come  to  a  certain  condition  of  servitude,  either  to  the  temple  or  to 
the  State  or  to  the  nobles.  We  have,  then,  to  distingnish  between  the 
property -holding  classes  and  the  agricultural  laborers.  Naturally,  a 
large  number  of  modificatious  of  condition  arose  which  bridged  over 
the  traDsactioDs.  But,  in  the  rough,  for  the  time  which  extends  fh>m 
the  ascendancy  of  Assyria  over  Babylon  to  the  downfall  of  the  former 
power,  fehat  is,  from  900  B.  C  to  about  600  B.  <J.,  one  may  asaame  as 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  neighboring  titates — a  differ- 
ence which  was  also  characteristic  of  the  different  relation  of  power — 
the  existence  in  Assyria  of  a  free  peasant  class,  in  distinction  to  the 
existence  in  Babylonia  of  an  unfree  peasant  class. 

That  the  development  of  Assyria  from  a  political  iraint  of  view  was 
much  influenced  by  its  social  constitution  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  coarse.  If,  now,  we  can  logically  represent  this  development,  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  social  backgronnd,  concerning  which  little 
documentary  evidence  remains.  The  test  will  be  if  the  little  furnished 
by  the  inscriptions  agrees  with  the  conception  previously  gained  by  as. 

Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  how  the  Assyrian  kings  gradually 
formed  for  themselves  a  military  force  suitable  for  rapid  movements, 
and  how  the  latter,  originally,  indeed,  consisting  of  natives,  became 
mor^  and  more  a  mercenary  i'orce  recruited  from  the  iree  lances  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  from  the  history  of  Assur  from  the 
time  of  Asurna(;irpal  on,  that  the  internal  tranquillity  was  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  exhibition  of  jiower  with  regard  to  oot^de 
countries.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  the  surroand- 
ing  peoples  could  be  forced  to  pay  tribute,  the  standing  army  was 
maintained  by  this  tribute,  but  when  from  any  cause  tribute  was  less 
fredy  given,  the  public  burden  fell  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the 
prodaciug  classes.  When,  under  the  kings  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
north  and  east  became  less  productive  because  of  the  pressing  forward 
of  Aryan  tribes,  circumstances  must  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a 
complete  revolution  resulted,  which  brought  Tiglath-Pileser  III,  and 
after  him,  Salmanassar  IV,  to  the  throne.  Since  this  revolution  took 
place  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  since  neither  king  gave 
himself  any  trouble  t«  establish  his  legitimacy  by  artificial  pedigrees 
showing  relationship  to  ancient  legendary  dynasties,  it  is  probably 
to  be  assumed  that  they  effected  their  usurpation  in  the  face  of 
the  hitherto  ruling  classes  of  the  military  and  priests  by  the  help  of 
a  third  factor.  This,  then,  will  also  explain  the  fact  that  after  the 
counter  revolutiou  of  Sargon,  he  and  his  successors  seized  upon  the 
old  broken  threads  and  relied  chiefly  upon  the  soldiery  and  priesthood. 
If,  then,  we  iuqaire  concerning  this  third  factor,  the  only  answer  is  that 
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it  Es  to  be  Bought  iu  the  ranks  of  the  townspeople  and  peasanta.  It 
ia  thus  made  poBsihle  to  see  ia  the  revelation  of  745  B.  C.  the  ric 
tory  of  a  revolt  of  peasaota.  And  this,  again,  is  only  to  be  imagined 
on  the  hypothesis  that  in  Assyria  a  strong  peasant  class  nnepoiled  by 
servitude  had  sarvived.  Always  preenpposiiig  that  development  had 
takeu  place  thus,  the  ascendancy  of  Assyria  over  the  snrrouniliDg 
powers  may  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  the  liberated  strength  of 
the  nation;  and,  moreover,  the  easy  victory  of  Sargon,  who  accom- 
plished the  restoration  with  the  aid  of  the  priests,  ma;  be  explained  on 
the  assnmption  that  many  years  of  war&re  had  shattered  the  social 
condition  of  the  peasants. 

There  are  two  factors  which  make  possible  a  verification  of  these 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Sargon,  after  be  bad  seized  the 
power,  regiilat«d  property  rights  in  favor  of  the  temples,  and,  conse- 
qneiitty,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  townsmen  and  peasants,  who  were 
probably  reduced  to  yet  more  oppressive  dependence.  Thence  it  follows 
that,  before  the  restoration,  temple  ownership  had  been  restricted  and 
relations  with  the  temple  relaxed,  a  fact  which  accordingly  supports 
my  representation  of  the  development.  And,  secondly,  the  course  of 
Sargou  ill  the  foundation  of  the  city  Bur-Sharrukin,  iuasmnch  as  be 
boasts  that  he  lias  accomplished  the  expropriation  of  the  landowners  iu 
a  just  manner,  seems  to  indicate  that  afiree  peasant  class  had  sarvived 
even  after  the  restoration.  Under  the  descendants  of  Sargon,  the  evo- 
lution of  conditions  probably  tended  more  and  more  toward  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  class,  and  thus  formed  the  social  groundwork  which,  «fter 
the  ddwufall  of  the  dynasty,  allowed  Assyria  as  well  as  Babylon  to 
become  a  Median  and  Persian  province. 

Farming  on  the  owner's  own  account,  as  we  know  it  troat  the  temple 
records,  was  practiced  in  this  manner:  Peasants  brought  their  products 
to  the  temple  storehouses  and  received  for  these  products  receipts  from 
officials  appointed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of 
private  owners.  It  seems,  however,  as  If  this  kind  of  management 
was  not  very  i)revalent,  or,  at  any  rate,  fell  into  disuse  more  and  more 
in  New  Babylon.  It  was  replaced  by  a  sy8t«m  of  leasing,  which  was 
highly  perfected  and  formed  the  transition  from  domestic  to  commercial 
management. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  temples  farmed  oat  the  collection  of 
their  revenues;  likewise,  as  with  private  owners,  they  rented  great 
tracts  of  laud  to  contractors.  These  contractors  made  a  business  of 
renting,  inasmuch  as  they  either  had  the  land  cultivated  on  their  own 
account  by  free  or  uufree  laborers,  or  leased  single  pieces  again.  This 
sublease  was  concluded  either  after  exactly  tlie  same  form  as  between 
the  first  renter  and  the  proprietor  or  else  it  was  a  share  rent,  bo  that 
the  property  did  not  give  a  fixed  rent  bat  a  proportionate  return,  which 
brought  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  according  to  the  result  of  the  harvest. 
Sach  farming  ou  shares  was  also  practiced  where  renters  took  property 
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directly  under  tlieir  own  managemeiit  irom  proprietors.  The  pictnre 
of  the  economic  relations  of  Babylon  which  we  can  thus  sketch  by  tbe 
help  of  the  contracts,  resembles  throughout  that  of  Italy  ia  recent 
centuries,  whose  political  development,  indeed,  preaenta  besides  many 
striking  analogies  to  tfaat  of  Babylon.  Fully  to  show  this  in  detail, 
however,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  essay. 

Production  was  directed  primarily  toward  the  gaining  of  the  neoes- 
saries  of  life.  If  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks  bad  not  already  tanght 
DS  this,  the  iadigenons  Inscriptions  would,  immediately  npon  their 
decipherment,  have  shown  that  tbe  main  stress  of  social  activity  in 
Babylonia  was  placed  upon  a  quite  extraordinarily  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Innumerable  are  the  receipts  for  the  delivery  of  grain, 
of  dates,  of  date  litter,  date  wine,  sesame,  and  garlic,  which  are  fonnd 
cited  here,  jnst  as  in  the  accounts  of  tbe  Bgpytiau  pyramids.  And  on 
this  subject  the  accounts  of  the  temples,  of  which  the  storehouses 
appear  to  have  ruled  the  market,  speak  more  clearly  than  anything 
else.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  arrangement  is  especially  peoaliar,  accord- 
ing to  which  live  stock  appears  not  to  have  been  pastured  upon  the 
owner's  land  nor  under  tbe  owner's  direction,  bat  to  have  been  given 
into  the  charge  of  contractors,  who  undertook  to  pasture  the  herds  of 
various  owners,  engaged  to  guard  and  care  for  them,  and  were  paid  for 
their  services.  Here  tbe  influx  of  nomad  tribes,  with  property  con- 
sisting mainly  of  herds,  and  the  resulting  forms  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  large  tracts  of  arable  land  appears  to  have  led  very  early  to 
certain  compromises  with  the  perfected  private  ownership  of  real  estate. 

The  consumption,  of  these  products,  so  far  as  they  were  not  claimed 
by  the  producers  themselves,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  cities;  and 
since  exportation  could  probably  have  taken  place  only  on  a  limited 
scale — for  as  far  as  Arabia  tbe  neighboring  provinces  seem  to  have 
produced  their  own  grain — a  conclusion  as  to  the  size  of  these  cities  is 
thereby  justified.  But  then  it  is  unavoidable  to  assume  a  highly  flourish- 
ing condition  of  industry  in  these  cities;  and,  indeed,  the  textile  fabrics 
of  Babylon  must  have  been  known  and  celebrated  thronghout  the  whole 
world  of  that  time.  The  smith's  and  carver's  arts  had  likewise  attained 
a  high  degree  of  {lerfection.  While,  however,  the  materials  for  these 
arts — as  metals,  stone,  and  ivory — were  not  produced  in  the  country, 
bat  entered  it  as  objects  of  exchange  for  tbe  products  of  Babylon,  the 
material  for  weaving  was  in  part  obtained  in  the  country.  There  aire 
yet  preserved  for  us  many  copies  of  orders  by  warrant,  of  which  the 
temple  workers  received  wool  fh>m  the  temple  warehonses  in  order  to 
make  cloth  of  it;  and  this  wool  came  not  only  ft-om  the  possessions  of 
the  Babylonians  themselves,  but  doubtless  also  fW)m  the  flocks  of  the 
nomadic  Aramaeans,  who  became,  by  reason  of  having  a  market  for 
their  products,  ever  more  firmly  attached  to  the  regions  of  the  Euphrates 
and  tbe  Tigris  through  which  they  roamed.  It  is  clear  how  there  may 
and  must  have  arisen  through  this  development  conditions  which  led 
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to  aDtagoniBin  between  plaiu  and  city,  betweeo  pasture  tuid  agrical* 
toral  country,  and  which  were  tbeu  reflected  in  the  political  intrigaes 
according  ae  individual  parties  represented  one  or  the  other  interest. 
And  it  is  clear,  further,  that  with  the  peculiar  growth  of  temple  owner- 
ship— as  I  have  developed  it  above  out  of  the  idea  of  proprietory  claim 
npon  the  soil — antagonisms  must  have  grown  np  between  the  priests 
or  representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  temples  and  the  kings  as 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  state.  Only  by  means  of  this 
insight  into  its  material  condition  does  the  history  of  Babylon,  at  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon,  for  instance,  become  intelligible. 

I  have  already,  above,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  laud  mast  have  been  a  very  intensive  one.  We  see  this  from  pic- 
tores  which  show  how  water  was  raised  from  the  canals  onto  the  land 
by  means  of  hydraulic  machines;  and  we  can  draw  this  couclDBion  from 
the  syllabaries  published  in  the  second  volumneof  the  London  work  of 
inscriptions,  which  deal  with  the  various  phases  of  agriculture.  Finally 
we  gather  the  same  knowledge  ttom  the  data  of  the  liste  which,  drawn 
np  by  the  temple  officials,  show  what  amount  was  to  be  raised  in  taxes 
alone  from  the  several  tracts  of  ground.  These  tracts  themselves  were 
distinguished  according  to  the  kind  of  cultivation;  those  where  the 
clods  were  broken  with  the  hoe  were  from  this  called  aggullattu — that 
is,  a  tool  which  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  for  example,  had  used  on  the  con- 
struction of  roadways  iu  the  Annenian  highlands.  Another  kind  of 
tool  after  ^hich  tracts  of  land  were  named  was  the  marm,  written 
gish  mar — that  is,  the  ideogram  for  wood,  plus  the  ideogram  mar,  which 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  wagon.  Unfortunately  the  meaning  of  the  word 
can  not  yet  be  ascertained  with  precision.  While  marru,  in  the  arvhi- 
tectoral  inscription,  is  token  by  some  te  mean  scoop  or  bucket,  others 
And  in  it  the  meaning  wagon  tongue.  In  some  of  the  contracts  marm 
certoinly  means  a  kind  of  vessel.  It  might  not  he  impossible  that  there 
were  two  meanings  in  the  word:  (1)  that  of  the  vessel,  which  would 
then  be  referred  to  in  the  contracts,  as  welt  as  in  the  architectural 
inscriptions;  (2)  also  that  of  an  implement  which  might  perhaps  find 
employment  in  trausportotion  as  well  as  in  agriculture.  I  imagine  it 
as  a  primitive  kind  of  cart  or  dray,  and  consider  it  not  impossible  that 
by  putting  in  a  plowshare  a  plow  might  also  have  been  made  trom  it. 
Further,  lands  were  designated  as  zaqpu  to  be  derivml  from  zaqaf,  if 
they  were  planted  with  date  palms,  as  pi  shalpi,  if  bordering  on  water 
and  swampy,  as  ipiunn,  if  watered  with  the  water  wheel,  and  aa  taptu, 
of  which  the  exact  signification  as  yet  eludes  definition.  Eapeoially  in 
Babylonia  the  idea  of  fallow  land  appears  to  be  lacking,  which  occurs 
quite  fireqneutly  In  the  Assyrian  contracts.  Whether  here  the  land 
actually  was  or  could  have  been  continuously  cultivated,  without  fixed 
rotation  and  without  pause,  I  leave  undecided. 

The  individual  tracts  of  land  were  not  computed  according  to  meas- 
urements of  pure  plain  geometry,  like  building  plots,  but  according  to 
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measures  that  bad  beeD  evolved  eimilar  to  the  German  jocb,  morgoi, 
etc — tbat  is,  aocordiiiff  to  the  gur,'  or  tbe  real  unit  of  capacity,  which 
about  corresponds  to  the  G«rmaD  wispel  (24  Berlin  bashels).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  a  piece  of  land  vas  designated  hy  the  amniiut  whfcb  could 
be  sowed  npon  it.  Naturally,  the  ancient  method  must  have  been  per- 
fected nnder  advanced  oonditions  into  a  fixed  measure  of  extent;  it 
appears  that  genei-ally  a  sobdivisioti  of  tbe  gur — namely,  oue-teuth  of  a 
qa  (that  is,  one  eighteen-hnndredth  of  the  gur),  with  the  ideographic 
deaotatioii  sha.  hi-  a,  of  which  1  do  not  know  the  pronnnciatiou — wa« 
fixed  as  a  certain  extent  of  laud,  which  then  passed  as  a  unit  of  measore. 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  anything  quite  definite  as  to  tbe  size  of  this 
unit  of  measure;  Oppert's  calculation  resta  npon  false  premises.  Tbe 
celebrated  assyriologist  begins  with  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  tbe  ell, 
and  ia  naturally  compelled  to  cooBtruct  besides  tbe  uenal  ell  a  much 
longer  one  for  land  measuremettt.  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  come 
Dearer  the  truth  by  a  coA}ectnre.  If  the  ground  area  of  a  bouse  ia 
measured,  it  is  done  by  the  construction  fh)m  the  linear  measure 
gi^qaun,  (reed,  i.  e.  rod)^7  u  (u='ammatu^aD  ell)  of  a  unit  of  surface 
measure,  namely,  gi.  u,  that  is,  a  surface  of  which  one  side  was  7  ells, 
the  other,  1  ell  long.  This  oonstmctioD  was  carried  to  such  extent 
that,  if  there  were  subdivisions,  these  were  computed  according  to  tbe 
sorlace  unit  gi.  sbu.  si,  qanu,  ubEui  (boben)  (mehri  habenj— inch;  the 
noit  of  measure  was  accordingly  divided  into  parts,  of  which  one  side, 
equal  to  7  ells,  remained  invariable,  while  the  other  side  was  one  or 
more  inches  in  length.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  the  procedure  was 
of  like  nature  in  the  construction  of  the  snrface  unit  for  agricultural 
land.  Since  n  ( =  ammalu)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  unit, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  several  documents,  this  ell  of  land  will 
denote  a  piece  of  land,  of  which  the  short  side  was  equal  to  1  ell,  while 
the  long  side,  however,  extended  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  order  that 
one  sha.  hi.  a  might  be  sowed  npon  it. 

We  do  not  learn  very  much  about  tbe  real  activity  of  the  peasants. 
The  grou[td  was  broken,  watered  after  the  sowing,  guarded  against 
iiguiy  from  birds  or  herds,  and  the  fences  around  the  tracts  kept  in 
order.  The  duty  of  watehing  and  patting  tbe  ditohes  in  order  is  many 
times  emphasized  in  tbe  documents  of  lease.  About  the  harvests  and 
tbe  manner  of  gathering  them  there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  gained 
&om  the  inscriptions. 

In  tbe  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  the  main  harvest  of  grain  was 
in  Aim  (the  Hebrew  Tyyar);  for  dat«s,  in  Arah-samna  (the  Hebrew 
Marhesbwau).  It  is  many  times  stipulated  in  the  contracts  that  the 
grain  or  the  dates  to  t>e  delivered. should  be  brought  to  the  city  by 
boat,  and  then  delivered  either  into  storehouses  or  granaries  on  the 
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IoimI. 
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quay,  or  in  tlie  house  of  the  purchaser  or  of  the  lessor,  respectively. 
That  the  vaterways,  which  received  carefbl  attention,  were  used  for 
this  transportation,  need  not  excite  sniprlBe.  Sinoe  ship  asaee  are 
many  times  mentioned,  it  might  seem  as  though  the  boats  had  been 
drawn  &om  the  bank  by  aases,  bat  that  is  probably  not  correct. 
According  to  tbe  representations,  rafM  of  the  ABSyrians  were  made  of 
wooden  frames,  under  which  were  fostened  skins  of  rams,  closed  and 
water-tight,  and  Jilled  with  air.  Kavigation  is  practiced  in  similar 
manner  down  the  river  even  to-day  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  place  of  des- 
tination the  wood  is  sold  along  with  the  cargo,  and  the  skins  are  piled 
Qp  and  transported  back  npou  asses.  Such  asses  might  well  be  meant 
in  tbe  passagi^s  mentioned;  nothing,  however,  is  learned  from  this  as 
to  the  manner  of  navigation  ou  the  canals. 

Tbe  laborers  had,  as  a  remnant  of  tbe  ancient  domestic  management, 
their  full  maintenance  npon  tbe  land,  and  wages  beside.  If  they  were 
free  peasants,  these  wages  came  from  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  har- 
vest. Slaves  received  their  food  and  clothing  from  their  masters  and 
if  they  were  hired,  tbe  employers  might  give  them  wages  as  be  did  to 
tree  laborers;  from  this  they  paid  to  their  owner  the  profit  doe  him  &om 
aslave,but  might, however, claim  clothing  from  him.  Therefore,  there 
are  also  contracts  of  hire  in  which  the  employer  pledged  himself  to  ftir- 
uisb  the  clothing.  It  happened,  besides,  that  the  employer  paid  the 
slave's  dues  to  the  master,  aud  guaranteed  food  and  clothing,  originally 
without  paying  the  slave  himself  anything  at  all.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  earlier,  the  other  the  later  form;  yet  nothing  cooclusive 
can  as  yet  be  established  concerning  these  important  questions. 

From  tbe  part  of  tbe  crop  which  now  remained  over,  therefore,  aa  fol- 
lows from  the  conditions  detailed  above,  the  contractor's  rent  was  to  be 
paid,  the  owner's  income,  and  the  iiicambent  taxes  and  imposts.  The 
rent  was  either  a  fixed  renter  a  share  rent.  In  tbe  first  case  there  was 
fixed  the  amount  of  prodnce  or  money  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner. 
We  have  several  such  records,  bat  unfortanately  the  particulars  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  rent  permit  of  no  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
returns  from  the  harvests.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  share 
rents.  There  it  was  provided  that,  after  deduction  of  costs,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  divided  equally  between  tenant  and  owner.  There  are 
several  statements  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  agreed  who  should  pay 
the  taxes. 

Tbe  income  of  the  owners  of  landed  property,  among  whom  the  tem- 
ples also  are,  of  course,  to  be  reckoned,  came  to  them,  according  lo 
what  was  said  above,  in  the  shape  of  money  or  in  tbat  of  prodace.  If 
the  latter  case  prevailed,  aud  this  was  the  rule,  there  was,  naturally, 
often  a  hardship  for  tbe  owuerin  being  compelled  to  meet  his  monetory 
obligations  during  a  period  of  low  prices  for  grain.  On  this  acconnt, 
we  find  an  ei^ceedingly  large  nomber  of  texts  in  which  propiietorB  w6ie 
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forced  to  mortgage  their  lands  in  order  to  procure  moneyl  Jfay  more, 
there  even  exists  a  document  by  which  a  Babylonian  in  Btraita  mort- 
gaged his  harvest  on  the  stalk. 

The  uecessity  of  obtaining  ready  money  arose  not,  perhaps,  from 
private  needs  alone.  The  public  institutions  must  many  times  have 
cooperated  in  this  respect,  as  in  Borne  at  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
For,  althoagh  as  already  recounted  at  the  outset,  the  temple  impoBtn 
and  even  the  direct  State  taxes  were  still  usually  delivered  in  the  form 
of  prodace,  and  accordingly  little  was  at  first  converted  into  fixed 
sums  of  money,  there  was  another  consideration  which  compelled  the 
use  of  moDOy.  And  this  was  the  obligation  which  rested  upon  the 
individual  estates  to  furnish  soldiers  and  their  equipment,  and  liliewise 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  Tliis  obligation  was  probably  derived 
from  conditions  in  which  the  landowner,  as  yet  a  peasant  himself,  held 
himself  in  readiness  for  service  in  arms  in  defense  of  the  country.  But, 
indeed,  a  mercenary  soldiery  must  have  developed  in  Babylon  very 
early,  especially  because  of  tite  changing  foreign  rule. 

Thus  we  find  documents  in  which  money  is  appropriated  directly  to 
serve  for  the  equipment  or  maintenance  of  soldiers.  Moreover,  this 
explains  the  occurrence  of  the  designation  of  qashta  for  certain  pieces 
of  property;  these  were  just  such  as  had  tofiirnisb  archers. 

Other  exactions,  to  mention  these  also  which,  indeed,  did  not  demand 
a  direct  expenditure  of  money,  resulted  from  the  public  works.  For 
this  the  organs  of  administration  could  constrain  the  laborers  of  the 
temple  estates  as  well  as  those  of  private  ownership  to  a  kiod  of  corvee, 
in  which  their  maintenance  was  fhruished  by  the  possessors  of  the 
estate. 

In  Babylon  a  very  important  indnstnal  life  had  developed  very 
early.  Of  raw  products  for  this,  the  country  bad  only  clay,  asphalt 
mtA  reed  in  the  best  quality.  All  else,  for  inat^ance,  skins  of  animals, 
wool,  so  far  as  this  was  not  Ihmished  by  the  tribes  which  roamed 
through  the  country  had  to  be  imported.  On  this  account  the  kings 
were  very  often  led  to  undertake  military  expeditions  toward  the 
Amanus,  both  in  order  to  keep  the  way  open  for  traffic  and  to  obtain 
as  tribute  what  they  could  not  buy.  Babylon  must,  indeed,  have  been 
a  gigantic  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Almut  this  we  can  learn  nothing  directly  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  though  we  can  learn  it  indirectly,  by  inferences, 
and,  moreover,  from  the  Greek  authors.  One  thing  is  nevertheless 
clear,  that  great  amounts  of  raw  products  lay  iu  the  storehouses  of 
Babylon. 

Production  was  divided  into  the  work  of  trades  and  that  of  factories. 
I  call  trades  the  activity  of  free  or  uiifree  laborers,  because  they  were 
entitled  to  take  apprentices  and  teach  them  their  trade,  an  institution 
which  folly  corresponds  to  that  of  our  modern  trades.  We  have  to  look 
upon  the  temple  and  tlie  ludastrial  establishmoits  of  Ute  rkh  aitixens 
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as  factories.  We  have  a  number  of  certiflcates  of  delivery  which  show 
how  the  raw  materials  were  delivered  ioto  the  industrial  establish- 
mentB  and  how  the  llnisbed  products  were  delivered  from  them.  These 
indicate  how  long  the  laborers  worked  and  what  amount  of  wages  they 
received.  As  soon  as  the  prodacts  of  the  trades  came  into  demand  as 
objects  of  luxury,  craftsmanship  touched  the  bonndaries  of  art.  The 
c^onditions  in  qaestion  are  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  ancient 
E^gypt.  Artizanship  is  a  refinement  of  what  is  commonly  called  trade 
work,  which  yet  can  not  attain  individnality. 

The  fine  arts  were  mainJy  employed  upon  the  royal  edifices.  Almost 
every  kind  of  tecbniqae  was  practiced  there — metal  work  (especially 
embossed  work),  metal  casting,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  stone  and 
tile  mosaic.  The  techaioal  perfection  of  the  last  was  especially  remark- 
able. One  is  with  reason  astonished  at  the  bines,  partly  metallic  colors, 
partly  lapis  lazali,  which  were  burnt  in  npon  the  tiles  for  mosaics.  The 
bronze  doors  of  Balawat  are  a  splendid  relic  of  the  artistic  skill  of 
former  times.  In  considering  tiie  stone  carving  it  is  striking  in  how 
masterly  a  way  tbe  hardest  stones  were  subdned  in  the  most  remote 
times,  and  that,  too,  with  tools  with  which  modem  artists  can  not  work 
at  all.  At  that  time  there  was  as  yet  no  steel.  Even  the  hard  basalt 
was  worked  with  chisels  of  tempered  bronze.  Among  the  mioor  art«, 
that  of  the  lapidary  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  We  find  quite  delight- 
ful engravings  upon  the  hardest  gems.  Here,  again,  is  such  a  technical 
perfection  as  coald  be  developed  only  by  the  practice  of  centnriea,  and 
which  later  became  lost,  so  that  similar  noticeable  works  conld  first 
be  produced  again  only  in  Italian  workshops.  Wood  carving  was 
employed  in  tbe  construction  of  thrones  and  of  little  Yenns  figures  in 
wood.  A  similar  highly  developed  art  appears  also  in  ivory  work. 
Ivory  was  a  much  prized  article,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  kings  often 
undertook  military  expeditions,  since  tbe  elephants  were  already  exter- 
minated on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
teuth  century  B.  G.  The  ceramics,  for  which  the  most  excellent  raw 
material  was  present  in  all  Babylonia,  were  also  remarkable.  The  clay, 
which  was  already  washed  smooth  by  the  rivers,  was  ground  up  so  fine 
that  clay  writing  tablets,  for  instance,  were  made  of  such  superlative 
quality  that  they  could  be  covered  with  writing  so  small  as  hardly  to 
be  read  without  a  microscope. 

The  Babylonians  are  our  predecessors  in  the  art  of  printing.  We 
have  matrices  in  clay  and  in  wood.  The  writing  to  be  multiplied  was 
first  carved  in  wood,  then  cast  in  clay,  and  could  then  be  imprinted 
upon  any  number  of  clay  tablets. 

A  highly  developed  branch  of  industry  was  the  art  of  weaving  and 
embroidery,  although  we  have  no  specimen  of  the  materiaL  We  can 
form  an  idea  of  this  art  from  the  representations  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonians  understood  how  to  weave  very,  thin 
fabrics  as  well  as  the  thickest,    I  myself  have  seen  a  clay  toblet  in  Lon- 
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don  which  had  beeD  laid  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  so  that  even  dow  the 
position  of  the  threads  and  the  exoeilence  of  the  fabric  to  vhich  they 
belonged  can  be  estimated. 

The  tauner's  trade,  moreover,  was  highly  developed.  This,  too,  can 
be  judged  of  only  throngh  pictorial  represeutations.  According  to 
these,  shoes  and  the  harness  and  saddles  of  horses  were  elaborately 
worked. 

Tbose  who  carried  on  industry  were  partly  free,  partly  slaves;  the 
former  received  wages,  the  latter  were  hire<l  or  rented.  The  owners  of 
the  slaves  received  from  the  latt«r,  if  they  were  ttkilled  laborers,  a  fixed 
income.  This  most  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  pictare  of  the  social 
relations  in  Babylon.  It  is  a  matter  of  conrse,  that  here  the  interests 
of  the  owners  and  those  of  the  laborers  most  have  been  diverse, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  immense  population  of  Babylon,  its 
political  conditions  mast  have  been  very  anstable,  because  only  the 
rich — that  is,  the  dwindling  minority — had  an  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Babylon  had  never  been  able  to  attain  the  position  of 
Rome,  where  the  Plebfl  constantly  obtained  more  rights. 

As  for  the  iastmments  of  labor  in  Old  Babylon,  they  were  not  highly 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  technical  perfection 
was  wrought  out  with  these  poor  instruments.  Among  us  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  tools  are  very  good,  bnt  the  skill  of  the  human  band 
has  greatly  diminished.  Whether  a  division  of  labor  in  the  modern 
sense  existed  in  Babylon  can  not  hi  yet  made  clear.  There  are,  never- 
theless, a  number  of  facts  which  would  point  to  it. 

According  to  the  representations  id  the  reliefe,  the  citizens  attended 
public  gatherings  on  state  occasions  and  temple  ceremonies,  richly 
adorned  and  with  the  insignia  which  distinguished  them  as  citizens; 
that  is,  in  flowing  garments,  with  large  and  artistically  made  head- 
dresses, witifa  a  seal  ring  npon  Che  finger,  with  staET  in  hand,  with  girdle 
and  beantifnily  embroidered  leather  shoes.  In  everyday  work,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  the  same  citizens  carrying  on  their  bnsiaess  in  shirt 
and  apron,  ITnfortnnately,  the  remaius  which  are  at  hand  come  mostly 
from  temples  and  palaces,  and  therefore  we  can  fbrm  a  clear  pictare  only 
of  great  state  ftinctions. 

Several  scholars  maintain  that  in  Babylon  only  the  temples  and 
palaces  are  to  be  considered  as  great  buildiugs,  while  the  luhabitants 
lived  in  primitive  huts.  This  is  an  untenable  view.  Portions  of  foun- 
dation walls  which  belonged  to  private  houses  have  been  discovered, 
and  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  Babylon,  so  long  as  it 
ezii^ted,  made,  with  its  houses,  the  impression  of  a  great  city.  One 
must  not  forget,  withal,  that  it  was  an  oriental  city  which  required 
another  kind  of  architecture  than  that  of  our  great  cities.  Upon  the 
main  streets,  which  were  paved  with  stone,  little  outbuildings,  such  as 
we  qtill  see  in  oriental  cities,  which  must  have  served  as  booths  or 
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bazaars,  were  erected  before  tbe  booses,  Tbere,  as  in  the  gatea  of  the 
temples  and  palaces,  handiwork  and  traffic  were  briskly  carried  on. 

Money,  the  medium  of  exchange,  received  its  first  and  best  improve- 
ment there.  It  had  passed  from  tbe  conception  of  barter  to  tbe  refined 
conception  of  value.  In  even  earlier  times  gold  and  silver  money,  and 
also  as  sabsidiary  coinage,  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  were  nsed.  The 
further  the  development  went  tb©  more  need  there  must  have  been  of 
having  the  metals  in  a  fixed  form  and  in  certain  proportions  of  weight 
in  order  that  tbere  might  be  no  necessity  for  weighing  tbe  metals  each 
time.  It  was,  therefore,  molded  into  bars  and  rings.  Unfortunately, 
no  such  coins  have  been  preserved,  but  we  have  written  references  to 
them.  The  unit  of  value  was  the  mine.  This  contained  60  sheqels,  and 
the  latter  had  again  aabdivisions,  bat  these  varied.  From  the  two 
first  developments  of  money  arises  the  third;  the  ase  of  money  as 
capital;  that  is,  interest-bearing  capital.  We  have,  in  about  2300  B.  0., 
the  trausitiou,  as  people  pledged  themselves  to  work  a  certain  length 
of  time  for  a  sum  of  money  which  they  mnst  retnrn  later. 

Exchange  was  known  in  Babylon,  and  there  are  statements  of  the 
changes  in  value  of  money.  Moreover,  tbe  ratio  of  valae  between 
gold  and  silver  was  fixed. 

This  fine  development  of  the  relations  of  value  was  acoompanied  1^ 
another — the  relation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  to  livelihood. 
A  number  of  documents  exist  which  show  that  tbe  living  expenses  of 
the  laborers  can  not  have  been  very  high,  and  this  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Orient  fiom  other  sources.  The  soil  fumisbes  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  withont  man's  having  to  take  much  trouble.  Uonse- 
qnently,  idleness  and  beggary  are  nowhere  more  widespread  than  in 
the  Orient.  Kowhere  is  industry  urged  forward  in  a  more  brutal  way. 
There  are  many  reliefs  from  Babylon  and  Egypt  which  show  laborers 
constantly  driven  by  blows  from  a  stick;  during  the  transportation  of 
colossal  weights  an  overseer  with  a  club  stands  behind  every  three 
or  four  laborers. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  correction  of  the  preceding  sketch,  which  the  editor  of 
the  Mittheiluogen  has  sent  to  tbe  press  half  against  my  will,  but  which 
I  will  not  now  withdraw,  since  otiierwise  I  should  be  obliged  to  let  it 
lie  for  mtmy  years  to  come  without  finding  the  time  to  work  it  over 
thoroughly,  two  gaps  came  to  my  special  notice,  the  filling  up  of  which, 
however,  is  subsequently  to  take  place  elsewhere.  The  professional 
position  of  the  priests  will  probably  be  described  by  Zimmern  in  his 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Babylonian  religion ;  that  of  the 
judges  will  be  treated  by  Kohler  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  work 
pnblished  by  Kohler  aud  myself  upon  Babylonian  juridical  life. 
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THB  EXCAVATIONS  OP  OABTHAGB.* 


By  PHtLiFFB  Bbbobb. 


For  eome  time  Oartiiage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Bomaos  that  its  very  ruins  had  disappeared,  has 
again  been  attracting  pablic  attention.  Bnt  a  fev  weeks  ago  the 
reports  of  the  Aoad^iuie  des  Inscriptionfl  told  the  t^e  of  new  discov- 
eriea  made  In  the  necropoliseB  of  Oarthage  by  the  inde&tigable  zeal  of 
Pfere  Delattre. 

The  interest  aroaeed  by  this  reanrreotion  of  the  past  has  overstepped 
the  confines  of  the  learned  world.  Tourists  hasten  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  tombs  in  the  hope  of  being  present  when  relics  of  the  time 
of  the  MagOB,  the  Hamilcars,  and  the  Hannibals  are  bronght  to  light. 
The  Government^  too,  has  realized  the  importance  of  these  discoveriee 
for  the  history  of  Tonis.  Under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  onr  resi- 
dent general  and  thanbs  to  the  sabventions  of  the  minister  of  pnbUc 
instmction  and  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptious,  M.  Fanl  Gaackler, 
directOT  of  the  Service  des  Antiqnit^s  et  dee  ArtB  in  Tonis,  erected  a 
shed  beside  F6re  Delattre's,  and  in  continning  the  very  line  of  excava- 
tion that  has  yielded  P^re  Delattre  snch  happy  resolts  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  pickax  be  has  come  npon  a  mine  richer  than  any  yet 
worked. 

Under  a  layer  of  the  Byzantine  period  he  disoovered  a  carefhlly 
mured  op  saactnary  of  the  Boman  epoch.  In  this  snbterranean  cham- 
ber, awaiting  better  tames,  doubtless,  and  protected  against  the  zeal  of 
the  new  religion,  bad  been  piled  up  lists  of  priests,  votive  offerings, 
Mithraic  gronps,  a  bull's  head  bearing  a  votive  inscription  to  semibar- 
liiirous  godB  between  its  horns,  and  marble  statues,  many  of  them 
worthy  to  appear  beside  works  of  the  great  era  of  classic  Greece.  Then, 
under  the  Boman,  be  found  in  the  Phcenician  layer,  studied  by  Fere 
Delattre,  tombs  of  the  same  architecture  and  with  the  same  contents  as 
those  excavated  by  his  predecessor,  bnt  singularly  rich,  containing 
rings,  bracelets,  gold  necklaces — real  treasures,  snch  as  would  have 
made  the  heart  of  Dorean  de  La  Malle  and  of  Beol^  leap  for  joy. 

iTfMisUtod  trom  B»vm  des  Deux  Mondss.  ToL  CUII,  1899,  pp.  658-676. 
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So  each  day  discloses  antiquities  surpassing  in  richDess  and  artistic 
interest  any  before  known;  and  if  Oarthage  liad  yielded  uothing  bat 
tombs  they  woald  have  Bofficed  to  give  anexpected  informatiou,  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  qaestion  them,  npoo  Phcenioian  art  and  oivilizatioa 
of  tbe  period  preeediog  the  orerUirow  of  tiie  queen  of  the  sea  by  the 
BomaoB. 


Few  spectacles  give  the  impression  of  the  oblivion  into  which  past 
grandeur  falls  in  tbe  same  degree  as  tbe  ruins  of  Carthage.  Nowbere 
does  Belenda  Carthago  strike  one  as  aneh  a  vivid  reality.  The  Romans 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  work  conscientiously,  and  civilization  baa 
completed  what  the  conqnerors  left  nndone.  Tbe  stones  of  Carthage, 
after  aerving  in  tbe  Roman  town,  were  used,  and  oontinae  to  be  used, 
for  tbe  houaesof  Tunis,  and  the  marble  of  its  oolamns  adorns  the  cathe- 
drals of  Italy  and  southern  France. 

From  tbe  promontory  whence  tbe  bay  of  Tnnis  Is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  beaotifal  line  of  mountains  that  shut  it  in  on  the  south, 
tbe  glance  wanders  over  some  earth  heaps  in  which  only  tbe  trained  eye 
can  recognize  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  Not  even  mins  are  visible. 
Far  off,  toward  Tnnis,  there  gleam  in  the  sunlight  two  lagoona,  called 
tbe  ports  of  Carthage.  They  probably  formed  the  inner  harbor.  The 
orifices  of  the  great  cisterns,  the  circus  and  the  amphitheater,  both  of 
the  Boman  period,  and  tbe  long  line  of  aqnedncta  gliding  toward  Zag- 
wam,  this  is  all  that  remains  of  Carthage.  Not  £ar  &om  tbe  sea,  iu  the 
middle  of  a  tract  of  land  bought  by  France,  on  a  hillock  sapposed  to 
have  been  Byrsa,  rises  tbe  basilica  of  St.  Lonia,  at  which  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Carthage  were  deposited  aa  soon  as  foaud.  It  was  tbe  first 
mnseam  for  the  purpose  and  tbe  only  one  untU  Ren4  de  La  Blanobfere 
prepared  tbe  palace  of  Manuba  to  house  the  finds  from  excavations 
made  under  the  management  of  tbe  Antiqnit^s  In  Tunis. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  to  Cardiual  Lavigerie  belongs  tbe  chief  merit 
of  these  discoveries.  After  Bureau  de  La  Malle,  who  restored  the 
topography  of  Carthage  witboat  ever  having  been  on  its  site  and 
endeavored  to  found  a  society  for  tbe  exploration  of  ita  rains,  and 
after  Beul^,  who  more  recently  brought  his  artistic  and  arcbveologic 
skill  to  bear  upon  them,  Lavigerie  was  the  first  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  making  systematic  excavations  at  Carthage  and  for  main- 
tainitig  a  permanent  station  there. 

Even  before  this  the  Academy,  interested  in  collecting  tbe  materifd 
of  the  Corpus  loscriptionam  Semiticarum,  had  charged  M.  de  Sainte- 
Marie,  dragoman  of  tbe  French  consulate  at  Tunis,  to  institute  some 
such  action.  In  a  little  while  he  bad  a  collection  of  more  than  two 
thousand  votire  stelet^  of  dull  sameness,  proving,  however,  that  tbe  soil 
of  Oarthage  still  bid  Phfenician  antiquities.  He  found,  besides,  numer- 
ous bits  of  arehitectare,  statuea  or  fragments  of  Btatoes,  all  of  tlie 
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Boman  pwiod.  He  died  jnst  after  the  pnblication  of  tlw  texts  which 
science  owes  to  him.  After  his  departare  from  Tunis  the  ezcavationB 
were  coDtiaaed  by  MM.  Beinach  and  Babelon,  and  it  may  be  said  tliat 
the  researches  called  forth  by  the  pnblicatioD  of  the  Corpus  iDScriptio- 
nnm  Semiticarum  gave  the  first  impnlse  to  the  movement  now  develop- 
ing before  our  eyes. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  stop  at  any  sacrifice.  He  paid  for  the  excava- 
tions ont  of  bis  own  purse  and  pleaded  the  canse  of  his  museum  with 
the  persuasive  ardor  characteristic  of  him.  Fortunately  his  right 
hand  in  this  enterprise  was  P^re  Delattre,  who,  with  his  ft'auk,  ener- 
getic features,  long  blond  beard,  and  white  robe,  is  a  flgore  well 
beloved  by  all  visitors  at  Tunis.  Having  been  long  identified  with  the 
place  and  knowing  the  people  and  the  locality,  P^re  Delattre  was  in  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  to  gather  information  from  the  natives 
and  to  know  at  what  points  to  conduct  researches. 

His  investigations,  at  first  limited  and  rather  haphazard,  onderweut 
a  change  as  the  result  of  a  visit  of  the  Marqais  de  Vog&6.  He  gra- 
ciously placed  at  Pfere  Delattre's  disposal  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable- 
him  to  proceed  with  his  work.  From  that  time  his  resolution  was 
fixed.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  exploring  the  necropolis  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  of  St.  Louis.  At  nearly  the  same  time  a  French  engineer, 
who  deserves  mention,  M.  Yeruaz,  in  examining  the  sabterranean 
canal  which  fiows  from  the  great  cisterns  into  the  sea,  struck  upon  the 
first  tombs  of  the  Phcenician  necropolis  of  Bordj  Djedid,  which  ia 
crossed  by  the  Roman  aqueduct. 

M.  H^Ton  de  Villefosse,  who  had  been  present  at  P^re  Delattre's 
first  excavations,  and  had  constitated  himself  bis  representative  at  the 
Academy,  kept  it  daily  informed  of  his  discoveries.  Yet  it  neither 
subsidized  nor  encouraged  him  in  any  way.  And  thus,  little  by  little, 
laboring  from  tomb  to  tomb,  from  necropolis  to  necropolis,  he  succeeded 
in  determining  the  site  of  three  great  Carthaginian  cities  of  the  dead. 

These  necropolises,  extending  along  the  hills  that  reach  from  the 
chapel  of  St.  Louis  to  the  sea,  form  a  semicircle,  which  embraces  the 
heart  of  the  city,  as  it  were,  iu  the  horns  of  a  crescent.  Was  the  whole  ■ 
of  the  ancient  city  comprehended  within  these  limitst  It  mnsi  have 
been  very  small;  but  early  ^ome,  also,  was  of  no  great  extent,  and  the 
seven  hills  are  to-day  lost  in  the  maze  of  streets  and  buildings  that 
form  the  heart  of  the  modem  city.  Possibly,  too,  what  has  happened 
to  our  cemeteries  in  Paris  occurred  in  Carthage.  At  first  outside  the 
city,  they  were  finally  sniroiyided  by  it,  but  were  kept  in  use  never- 


In  any  case,  all  are  not  of  equal  antdqnit^.  The  most  ancient,  called 
Douim&s,  from  the  name  of  the  territory  covering  it,  occupies  the  most 
distant  point  from  the  sea,  not  for  from  the  oistern  of  Malga.  It  cer- 
tainly goes  back  to  the  sixth,  if  not  to  the  seventh,  century  B.  0.  This 
age  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  beantifol  Gorinthiau  vases,  whose 
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date  is  kDowu  to  within  a  centnry,  as  well  aa  by  the  tana  of  oeitain 
pieces  of  earthenware,  specially  of  some  rathw  primitiTe  lamps,  resem- 
bliDg  deep  sancers,  the  edges  of  which  are  preesed  together  on  one  side 
to  form  a  channel  for  the  wick.  And  this  opinion  concerning  their  age 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  pendant  to  a  gold  necklace,  hardly 
the  size  of  a  ten-franc  piece,  but  admirably  engraved  with  a  legend  in 
Phoenician  characters  of  the  most  archaic  type. 

The  farther  fk-om  the  center,  the  more  reeent  the  date  of  the  neoropO' 
lis.  The  least  ancient  one,  yet  antedating  the  end  of  the  Panic  wars, 
forms  the  right  horn  of  the  crescent,  where  the  hills  marking  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  village  meet  the  sea  near  the  Turkish  fort  of  Bordj 
Djedid.  It  is  especially  interesting  for  the  richness  of  its  fnoerf^  access- 
ories, in  which  the  inflnence  of  Greek  art  predominates,  and  for  the 
remains  of  men  contemporary  with  the  supreme  strnggle  of  Oarthage. 

The  tombs  asnally  consist  of  cue  or  more  fiineral  chambers  connected 
by  a  vertical  shaft.  They  were  sunk  in  tiie  side  of  the  hill  to  a  depth 
of  8, 10,  and  even  14  meters.  To  get  at  them  it  was  necessary  to  clean 
out  shafts  choked  op  and  completely  covered  over  with  dirt  heaps,  make 
subterranean  passages  from  tomb  to  tomb,  remove  obstacles,  and  baul 
aside,  even  blow  up,  great  flagstones,  barring  the  way  to  chambera — 
all  at  the  peril  of  a  thousand  difiicultics,  over  which  only  energy  stima- 
lated  by  the  hope  of  discovery  could  triumph. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  of  the  necropolis  of  Donim^  is  the 
one  called  by  F^re  Delattre  the  tomb  of  ladamelek,  because  the  peud- 
uit  to  a  gold  necklace  found  in  it,  near  one  of  the  skeletons,  bears  that 
name— the  ntune  of  the  owner — following  a  dedication  to  Astarte- Pyg- 
malion engraved  in  microscopic  bat  perfectly  clear  Phcenioiau  oharac- 
tw»  of  great  antiquity. 

A  rock  slab,  3  meters  long  by  50  centimeters  thick,  covered  the  sep- 
olcher,  and  Piire  Delattre  bad  to  cut  a  passage  through  it  and  through 
9  meters  of  earth  before  he  reached  the  chamber,  which  he  found  iutact. 
He  describes  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  in  these  words :  "  The  walla 
and  even  the  flagstone  pavement  were  overlaid  with  stucco.  This 
stucco,  exceedingly  flne  and  bard,  bad  the  white  crystalline  appearance 
of  snow.  The  flame  of  our  caudles  made  it  gleam  in  myriad  sparkling 
points.  Part  of  the  glazing  had  become  detached,  and  had  fallen  on 
the  skeletons  in  sheets;  another  part,  still  unbroken,  leaned  over  like 
a  great  piece  of  cardboard.  The  density  of  the  stucco  was  such  that 
under  the  sligtatest  stroke  it  gave  ont  a  metaUic  sound." 

The  glazing  did  not  reach  the  top  ot  the  chamber.  Between  the 
stucco  and  the  large  stones  covering  the  cave  was  a  spaoe  of  19  centi- 
meters, into  which  a  wooden  cornice  and  ceiling  had  once  fitted,  but 
had  now  disappeared.  The  imprint  of  the  flbers,  and  even  bits  of  wood 
sticking  to  the  rock,  conld  leave  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  l^ere.  A 
red  thread  5  centimeters  below  the  stones,  which  mast  have  served  as 
a  chalk  line  to  bring  the  cornice  and  the  ceiling  flush  with  each  other, 
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prored  with  wbat  c»re  tbie  tomb  had  beeu  exeoated  to  the  sligbteet 
detail.  And  iu  the  Hileiice  of  the  faneral  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nsnal  furnishings  of  these  tombs,  the  skeletons  of  two  CarthagintaDS, 
husband  aud  wife,  still  guard  the  remaina  of  the  jewels  with  which 
they  had  been  adorned. 

The  tombs  vary  greatly  iu  their  contents,  yet  nearly  all  present  cer- 
tain minor  objects,  which  form  the  obligatory  and  ritualistic  part  of 
the  equipment.  Near  the  head,  or  in  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  are  two 
vials,  always  the  same;  a  lamp,  still  blackened  with  smoke,  which 
probably  burnt  near  the  head  alter  the  closing  of  the  tomb ;  then,  often, 
at  his  side  a  scent  box,  which  was  meant  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  bat 
which  had  rolled  to  the  ground  on  the  crumbling  of  the  bones. 

The  dead  are  laid,  not  in  a  lateral  niche,  as  in  certain  other  necropo- 
lises, hot  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  objects  with  which  the 
respect  of  their  family  had  SDrronnded  them.  There  was  no  coffin. 
They  were  lowered  through  the  shaft  by  cords  on  a  board  which  served 
as  a  funeral  coach.  Close-riveted  handles  and  large  brass  nails  bear 
witness  to  the  manner  of  adjusting  those  pieces  of  wood. 

Sometimes  the  body  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  two  planks, 
forming  a  roof  over  it.  In  the  more  recent  sepnlchers  are  large  pointed 
amphone,  and  stone  chests  containing  ashes  or  calcined  bones.  Often 
skeletons  and  cinerary  arns  are  found  in  the  same  tomb.  This  indi- 
cates that  cremation  gradually  displaced  barial. 

Besides  the  stationary  objects,  there  lay  on  the  ground  or  leaned 
against  the  wall  vases  of  very  different  forms  aud  dimensions.  Some- 
times unadorned,  sometimes  decorated  with  ftingea  aud  black  and  red 
circular  lines;  vases  of  black  Rbodesian  earth  covered  with  friezes  of 
animals  or  scenes  from  mythology;  vases  in  the  form  of  baby  bottles, 
called  bazznla  by  the  natives;  large  clay  (unphorsB  of  rude  workman- 
ship; oinochotis,  elegantly  shaped;  alabaster  pieces;  goblets;  vials, on 
which  the  Pbceuician  painter  had  allowed  his  fancy  free  play,  some  in 
the  form  of  animals,  others  representing  a  crouching  woman,  or  a 
baboon  holding  another  vase  shaped  like  a  frog's  bead.  Ostrich  eggs, 
painted  red  and  yellow,  figure  extensively  in  these  sepulcbers — often 
several  are  found  in  one  tomb.  In  the  tomb  of  ladamelek  an  egg,  still 
intact,  served  both  as  a  receptacle  and  as  stopper  to  a  larger  vase. 
Elsewhere  there  were  only  simple  rowdelles,  rudely  painted  with  human 
features.  Again, therewereEgyptian&gnrines;  statuettes;  terra-ootta 
masks;  objects  having  symbolic  or  religions  significance,  as  well  as 
articles  of  daily  life;  small  chairs  and  tables,  looking  like  toys;  bone 
or  ivory  pieces  artistically  worked;  the  whole  series  of  arms  and  metal 
ntensils;  and,  finally,  scattered  around  the  dead,  the  remains  of  his 
ornaments;  innnmerable  beads  for  necklaces,  of  past«,  of  precious 
stones,  or  of  gold;  rings;  bracelets — the  whole  of  life  transported  to 
the  tomb,  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  the  identity  of  the  dead. 

All  this  yields  but  one  thought.    The  continuation  of  life  in  the  tomb 
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enables  ns  in  a  measare  to  recoiiatrnct  what  it  might  bave  been  on 
earth.  For  the  tomb  ia  the  only  place  that  preserves  the  secrets  of 
life  when  its  last  trace  and  memory  bave  been  obliterated  from  the 
world  of  the  Uving. 


Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convey 
a  fairly  precise  idea  of  Oarthaginian  life  and  civilization.  One  man  has 
tried,  and  he  could  try,  becaase  he  was  a  novelist,  Gnstave  FlanberL 
Not  that  his  description  is  literally  true,  bat  he  was  an  extremely  con- 
scientioas  student,  and  to  his  oonBcientiousneas  he  joined  the  gift  of 
correct  and  vivid  perception.  Apart  from  the  inevitable  exaggerations 
of  romance,  which  can  sometimes  be  attributed  to  the  authors  from 
whom  Flaubert  drew  his  informatiou,  Salammbd  gives  the  sensation  of 
forceful,  sensual  realism.  It  is  cumbered  with  an  accumalation  of  dec- 
orative detail  not  in  contradiction  with  the  glimpses  obtained  ttom 
monuments.  Flaubert  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  Gartfaagioian 
sou). 

But  one  thing  he  could  not  bring  out  dearly,  namely,  the  composite 
character  of  this  civilization  and  its  Egyptian  aspect,  strikingly  dis- 
played iu  the  coetume  of  the  priestesses  of  Tanit  and  in  the  ornaments 
which,  to  use  the  expression  of  Montesquieu,  burdened  their  superb 
heads. 

The  Carthaginians,  like  all  Phoenicians,  gave  little  scope  to  the  ideal. 
This  is  shown  by  the  realism  of  their  art  and  their  religion.  They  were 
not  endowed  with  a  powerful,  creative  genius;  they  did  not,  like  the 
Greeks,  create  types  which  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
enriched  humanity  with  new  forms.  Like  all  realists,  they  excelled  in 
tkb  art  of  imitating  whatever  struck  the  eye.  They  imitated  the  forms 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  art-forms  of  the  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  The  Pbcenicians  lacked  the  independence  to  elaborate 
from  them  a  new  conception  of  art,  distinguished  by  certun  constant 
characteristics.  They  were  indebted  to  all  their  neighbors  in  succes- 
sion. Their  art,  Chaldean  when  in  contact  with  Chaldean,  became 
Egyptian  near  Egypt  and  Greek  in  the  Hellenic  period.  The  Greeks 
themselves  derived  the  models  for  their  masterpieces  from  the  Orient, 
but  they  transformed  them  by  a  new  idea.  The  Phoenicians  departed 
from  their  models  only  as  an  interpreter  varies  what  he  interprets; 
they  fashioned  them  in  their  own  image,  thereby  giving  them  a  some- 
thing peculiar  to  themselves.  Tbey  were  great  animal  painters,  also, 
and  under  their  treatment  even  the  human  fiice  assumed  a  singnlarly 
lively  expression.  From  this  point  of  view  snob  a  thing  as  FbCBDician. 
art  may  be  said  to  exist 

The  excavations  of  Carthage  have  brought  out  the  profound  influ- 
ence of  Egypt  on  this  ancient  Carthaginian  civilization.  The  sight  of 
the  objects  uueartbed  from  the  tombs  transports  one  to  the  borders  of 
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tbe  Nile.  Thi;  stataettes  have  the  headdress,  costDmes,  and  postare 
of  mummies.  Tbe  riogs  and  scarabs  bear  Egyptian  scenes,  often 
Egyptiau  legends.  The  amaleCa,  which  alternate  with  strands  of  pearls 
in  the  namerous  paste  necklaces,  reproduce  Babjects  familiar  in  Egypt; 
the  oodja,  the  sacred  eye  of  Osiris,  the  grotesque  stocky  figure  of  the  god 
Pbtiih,  ankhs  (crux  aosata),  small  tables  for  libations.  The  nraeus  on 
either  side  of  the  solar  disk  is  one  of  the  favorite  designs  of  necklace 
pendants  and  earrings,  and  figures  in  the  head  gear  of  goddesses,  ia 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  high  crown,  recalling  the  turreted  crown  of 
Ceres. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  amulets,  intaglios,  and  bibelots,  objects  which 
are  easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  are  stopped  in  their  wander- 
ings only  by  tbe  tomb,  were  actually  made  in  Egypt.  ?ut  we  can  not 
explain  as  a  foreign  importation  tbe  terra-cotta  pieces  and  the  gold  and 
silver  jewelry  in  which  an  unmistakable  imitation  of  Egypt  ia  accom- 
panied by  certain  characteristics  proving  them  of  home  make. 

These  characteristics  appear  in  certain  figurines  absolutely  Egyptian 
in  tbe  posture  of  the  body  and  in  tbe  disposition  and  details  of  the 
costume.  For  the  graceful  forms  of  the  Egyptian  women,  so  pure  of 
line  as  to  seem  scarcely  human,  more  massive,  less  spiritual  bodies 
are  substituted.  The  head  ia  never  Egyptian,  the  protruding  eyes  are 
singularly  expressive,  tbe  root  of  the  nose  thick,  the  lips  sensual,  tbe 
chin  prominent.    Tbe  artist  certainly  had  a  Carthaginian  model. 

Nowhere  does  this  mixture  of  imitation  and  subjective,  realistic 
interpretation  appear  better  than  in  the  terracotta  masks  frequently 
found  in  Carthaginian  tombs,  one  of  the  art  forma  in  which  the  origi- 
nality of  the  Carthaginians  had  ireest  play.  Curiously  enough,  these 
masks  have  holes  in  the  top  and  sometimes  in  the  sides  for  susfteuding 
them ;  yet  they  were  not  hanging  up  in  the  tombs,  but  laid  at  the  side 
of  the  dead.  Nor  were  they  meant  to  cover  the  f&ce — they  were  too 
small. 

However  that  may  be,  the  resemblance  to  Egyptian  ihneral  masks 
is  striking.  Some  of  the  women's  masks  might  be  taken  for  masks  of 
mummies,  Tbe  hair,  rolled  up  in  front  over  a  bandeau,  falls  in  two 
fine  but  heavy  tresses  behind  the  ears,  which  are  inordinately  length- 
ened by  earrings,  and  spreads  out  on  the  chest.  But  tbe  countenance, 
the  features,  the  form  of  the  face,  denote  another  inspiration — Greek 
rather  than  Egyptian.  The  whole  physiognomy  has  a  refinement  and 
a  softness  of  expression  which  make  of  the  masks  truly  subjective 
works  of  art.  The  men  who  bought  these  beantifdl  Corinthian  vases 
and  shut  them  up  with  themselves  in  their  tombs  must  have  realized 
tbe  remoter  influences  at  work  on  this  art.  It  was  the  art  of  early 
Greece,  tbe  half  Oriental  art  of  Homeric  times. 

Moreover,  the  masks  are  not  all  made  from  the  same  model.  A  cer- 
tain course  of  deterioration  ia  perceptible,  a  steady  diversion  from  the 
I^gyptian  pattern.    On  some  of  them  the  tresses  are  replaced  by  smalt, 
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close  curls  eoveriag  beiul  and  shonlders  with  their  wavy  mass.  Under 
this  abandaace  of  hair  falling  over  the  brow  are  two  almond  eyes  with 
protroding  eyeballs,  set  deep  noder  long,  arched  eyebrows.  The  cheek 
bones  are  sunken,  the  firmly  set  lips,  like  the  ears,  are  painted  a  vivid 
red,  and  the  neck  and  breast  are  dotted  red  and  bine.  From  afar  it 
recalls  the  beautifal  head  of  the  Oerro  de  los  Santos,  recently  pnt  on 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre. 

The  necropolis  of  Tharros  in  Sardinia  had  revealed  thesame  mixtore 
of  native  and  Egyptian  art.  The  likeness  between  the  relics  of  Tbarros 
and  those  of  Carthage  is  so  great  that  moat  of  those  from  the  necrop- 
olis of  Sardinia  could  as  well  be  ascribed  to  a  Oartbaginiaa  necropolis. 
Bat  what,  in  Tbarros,  might  have  appeared  an  exceptional  phenome- 
non peculiar  to  it  the  Carthaginian  experience  shows  to  have  been  the 
rule.  The  mistare  of  the  two  is  a  fact  dominating  the  whole  of  the 
Phoenician  civilization  of  that  period  in  the  western  basiu  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  great  merchants,  responding  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  traded,  made  whatever  had  a  good  sale.  At  a  time 
when  Egypt  seemed  the  type  of  perfection  in  art  and  civilization,  they 
made  imitation  Egyptian  as  we  make  imitation  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
But  they  did  not  work  for  export  only,  and  their  home  art  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences.  What  has  happened  in  oar  time  with 
regard  to  Chin^  and  Japan  in  a  feeble  measure  reproduces  what 
happened  at  Carthage.  The  iutrodnction  of  Japanese  flgares,  vases, 
cunningly  shaped  articles,  introduced  us  to  an  art  which  reacted  on  our 
ceramics  and  our  decorative  painting.  Egypt  was  not  nearly  so  distant 
from  Carthage  as  we  are  from  the  Far  East ;  it  had,  besides,  the  prestige 
conferred  by  age  and  the  refinement  of  a  powerfttl  civilization.  It 
invaded  Carthage  on  all  sides  and  penetrated  everywhere.  Egyptifui 
divinities  were  introduced  with  the  amulets  sold  at  the  gates  of  temples 
and  cemeteries,  and,  when  the  Carthaginian  represented  women  or 
goddesses  with  Egyptian  costumes  or  headdresses,  without  doabt  they 
ma«ly  reproduced  what  they  saw  about  them  daily. 

It  more  and  more  appears  that  this  somewhat  servile  imitatioo  of 
natore— rode,  yet  close,  biting,  and  somewhat  satiric — was  the  dis- 
tinctive trait  of  Carthaginian  art.  The  mask  of  a  man,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  is  a  striking  example.  The  oval,  bony  face  is  encircled  by 
whiskers,  leaving  month  and  chin  uncovered;  the  prominent  nose,  as 
well  as  the  ears,  are  pierced  with  a  gold  ring.  The  eyes  have  an  oddly 
mocking  expression ;  they  are  painted  white,  the  eyeballs  and  eyebrows 
black.  The  short,  crisply  curled  hair  meets  the  brow  in  a  straight  line 
&om  ear  to  ear,  and  wherever  the  skin  shows  it  is  highly  colored  in  red- 
Several  of  the  engraved  stones  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in  which 
Greek  influence  is  perceptible,  present  the  same  type  of  man  with  crisp 
curls,  side  whiskers,  and  smooth-shaven  chiu.  Whiskers  worn  by  Greek 
warriors  had  appeared  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  speoimms  of  Greek 
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ceramicB,  bat  the  Dotte  ring,  the  nezem,  on  a  man — what  a  cnrions  thing, 
what  a  revelation  it  is.  That  is  the  way  the  old  Carthaginian  sea 
wolves  mast  have  looked. 

There  are  other  maBka  in  these  tombs;  not  portraits,  bat  veritable 
grinning  masks.  One  represents  an  old  man,  with  smooth-shaven, 
wrinkled  &ce,  the  nose  hooked,  the  bald  forehead  receding.  The  Isngh 
that  draws  his  features  makes  hia  cheek  bones  prominent,  and  forms  a 
donble,  fnnnel-shaped  circle  of  folds  abont  his  mouth.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  balls  shaped  like  reversed  crescents,  and  on  each  cheek 
bone  ia  a  slight  application  of  pastel.  Another  mask,  both  grotesqae 
and  sinister,  has  rarer  strength  of  expresaion.  The  low,  narrow  fore- 
head bulges  ont;  the  cheek  bones  are  sharp  and  prominent;  the  nose, 
with  base  deeply  imbedded  in  the  cheeks,  follows  their  movements;  the 
eyes  are  made  by  two  large  holes  cot  throagb  the  thickness  of  the 
mask,  and  the  month,  whose  lips  form  a  boarrelet,  recalling  the  Greek 
tragic  mask,  by  another;  between  the  eyebrows  is  the  disk,  inclosed  in 
the  reversed  crescent,  and  the  whole  fitce,  with  its  irregular  features, 
changes  expression  with  the  angle  ander  which  it  is  seen. 

The  Carthaginians  were  endowed  with  feeling  for  caricature.  Real- 
ism— that  is,  the  nonidealistic  reproduction  of  nature — induced  a  height- 
ening of  her  grotesque  aspects,  an  exaggeration  of  all  her  features. 
This  bias  betrays  itself  everywhere  in  their  portraiture — on  their 
engraved  stones  and  on  their  statuettes.  They  liked  to  depict  man  in 
attitudes  lacking  the  nobility  of  Greek  figures,  and  they  liked  to  depict 
monkeys. 

This  feeling  for  caricature  comes  oat  even  in  their  divinities,  fat, 
stocky  dwarfs  with  lolling  tongues,  sometimes  disgustingly  nude;  those 
horned  devils'  heads,  and  those  monstrosities  made  up  of  parts  of  ani- 
mals dift^rentin  nature  and  sex.  Their  Hercules,  the  prototype  of  the 
Greek  Hercules,  has  the  Greek  hero's  strength  and  other  attributes, 
but  is  a  grotesque  dwarf,  who  straggles  with  cranes,  larger  than  him- 
self, and,  though  a  dwarf,  is  yet  terrible.  They  had  a  perception  of  the 
contrasts  and  mockery  of  things  human,  and  were  the  first  to  represent 
their  tragic  and  terrible  aspect. 

Possibly  this  is  the  most  original  side  of  their  art,  the  side  that 
obtruded  itself  on  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Cer- 
tain by  no  means  unimportant  gods  of  Egypt,  Bes,  Set,  Phtab,  as  a 
dwarf,  taid  all  the  grotesque  and  malevolent  divinities  of  darkness  and 
evil,  introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  seem, 
if  not  directly  of  PhcBnician  origin,  at  least  to  have  sprung  from  tbe 
ancient  fountaiiihead  of  civilization  whence  Phcenicia  came  forth,  and 
of  which  she  has  in  a  measure  preserved  the  classic  type. 

This  explains  the  coarse  idols,  the  fetiches,  the  stone  gods,  objects  of 
Carthaginian  fear  and  adoration.  In  the  necropolis  of  Douim^s  was 
found  a  kind  of  hard,  blackish  pebblestone,  strange  to  tlie  environs  of 
Carthage,  of  the  shape  of  a  flaUeoed  sphere.    On  one  side  it  bears  rude 
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tracings,  large  roiuid  eyes,  a  noae,  ears,  and  a  month  inordinately  wide, 
whose  straight  line  cuts  the  lower  part  of  the  face — the  grinning  face 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.  This  stone  is  certainly  a  ba^tylus;  that  is,  an 
idol,  one  of  the  Htones  inhabited  and  animated  by  a  divinity,  which 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  stones  with  Honle.  Compare  it  with  those 
beantifnl  Carthaginian  masks,  representing  the  head  of  a  goddess  sar- 
monnted  byaorownof  serpents,  pare  of  line,  refined  and  dignified,  and 
the  contrast  fairly  grates  on  one.  On  the  one  baud,  Greek  art  at  its 
noblest  brought  to  bear  on  an  Oriental  conception ;  on  the  other,  coarse- 
ness and  barbarity.  However,  this  head  has  a  certain  amount  of 
expression,  and  the  same  expression  is  foand  on  a  similar  stone  bearing 
a  mysterioas  inscription  on  thereverse  side.  It  is  found,  also,  on  ostrich 
eggs  with  human  features  coarsely  painted  in  bine,  red,  and  black. 
One  realizes  that  this  god  devoured  chilttren. 

The  jewelry  and  the  articles  in  precious  metals  help  to  complete  the 
pictnreof  this  strange  civilization,  a  cnrions  mixture  of  refinement  and 
barbarity,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  Oriental  ideas,  of  which  the 
excavations  at  Carthage  disclose  new  manifestations  every  day.  The 
jeweler's  art  does  not  pretend  to  embody  a  high  conception  of  the  tdeaL 
Jewels  are  the  nccessories  and  natural  complements  of  beauty;  they 
are  often  substituted  for  it  among  peoples  who  rate  richness  of  form 
above  beauty  of  feature  and  purity  of  line.  To  judge  by  their  variety, 
theirperfection,  and  the  place  they  hold  in  these  sepolchers,  they  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  favorite  forms  of  art  among  the  Carthaginians; 
yet  even  they  show  this  mixture  of  borrowed  and  native  art.  There 
are  scarabs,  amulets,  firagmeiits  of  purely  Egyptian  necklaces,  along 
with  pieces  of  jewehy  in  which,  by  the  side  of  an  inspiration  from 
foreign  sources,  the  native  skill  of  the  Carthaginians  in  snch  work 
asserts  itself. 

The  Phoenicians  were  always  marvelous  workers  in  metal.  When 
Solomon  wanted  to  decorate  the  tem|ile  of  Jerusalem  and  his  palace  he 
requested  the  King  of  Tyre  to  send  him  artists.  It  is  probable  that 
the  jewelers  of  Sidon  played  the  same  r61e  in  Greece.  H.  Kaville  has 
recently  shown  that  they  practiced  their  art  aa  far  as  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  the  products  of  their  industry  flooded  the  markets  of  the  Occi- 
dent, where  they  took  women  in  exchange  for  their  gold  necklaces,  their 
bracelets,  and,  above  all,  their  bronze  and  silver  caps  in  reponas^,  deco- 
rated in  long  circular  designs  with  scenes  l^m  the  chase,  processions 
of  wild  or  domestic  animals,  contests  between  gods  and  fantastic 
beasts — a  r^sum^  of  the  religions  conceptions  which  developed  into  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

The  cups  that  are  found  in  Greece,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  even  Italy 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Carthage.  The  soil  has  not  the  sandy 
dryness  of  Egypt,  which  preserves  relics  bnried  in  it ;  nor  has  it  t>eei) 
overlaid  with  a  stratum  of  cindern  snch  as  at  Pompeii  enshrouds  and 
petrifies  a  whole  civilization  in  its  pertection.    The  cedar  wood  which 
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covered  th«  dead  or  formed  the  ceiling  of  their  tombe  has  felleii  to 
dast,  and  only  the  handles  by  which  they  were  lowered  on  their  foneral 
couches  remain. 

Even  bronze  and  silver  have  been  conBuned  by  nist,  yet  these  metals 
must  have  held  a  large  place  in  the  eqoipment  of  the  tombs.  There  are 
remains  of  weapons — small  hatchets,  spear  heads,  ontlasses,  hooka, 
shovels,  and  tongs;  also,  thick  copper  cymbals,  bells,  mirrors,  and, 
above  all,  beautifbl  bronze  viuochoes,  which,  being  more  massive,  have 
resisted  better.  One  of  them,  entirely  of  gilded  bronze  and  of  rare 
elegance  of  form,  is  provided  with  a  handle  rising  in  a  gracefnl  carve 
over  the  neck.  The  junction  of  neck  and  handle  is  made  by  a  square 
piece,  from  which  the  bead  of  a  calf,  enrmounted  by  disk  and  nrepas, 
stands  oat  in  relief.  On  others  the  handle,  artistically  wroaght,  has, 
at  the  points  of  attachment  a  beardless  head  above  and  below  a  bearded 
head  with  the  features  of  a  Silenns. 

Giold  alone  has  not  been  attacked  by  time.  It  has  resisted  even  tbe 
wear  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  coast  of  Oartbage,  on  a  level  with 
the  promontory  of  Bordj  Djedid,  is  veritable  goid-b«uriDg  sand,  mixed 
with  which  are  found,  now  small  grains  of  gold,  now  links,  rings,  and 
other  minor  objects.  As  M,  Ganckler  has  demonstrated,  tbe  presence 
of  this  gold  is  doe  to  the  collapse  of  the  caves  of  tbe  necropolis  sank 
in  the  cliff. 

Only  Etntscan  jewels  or  the  art  of  a  Oastellani  can  give  an  Idea  of 
the  method  by  which  Carthaginians  worked  the  gold  and  produced 
jewels  whose  delicacy  still  charms.  These  bits  of  necklaces,  these 
pendents  and  earrings,  are  made  by  placing  tiny  balls  of  gold  close  to 
each  other  to  form  links,  beads,  and  cubes.  The  delicacy  of  effect 
obtained  by  the  application  of  this  milled  work  to  massive  gold  can 
not  be  described.  The  earrings,  especially,  are  small  masterpieces  of 
jewelry.  Sometimes  they  end  in  long  gold  beads;  sometimes  they  are 
shaped  like  lanterns,  with  apyramid  of  gold  grains  rising  in  tbe  middle. 
These  jewels  are  not  peculiar  to  tbe  necropolis  of  Bor^j  Djedid.  The 
most  beaatiful,  possibly,  cameftom  tbe  more  ancient  tombs.  In  one  of 
the  latter  M.  Gauckler  quit«  recently  discovered  a  body  wearing  a  gold 
finger  ring  with  four  baboons  engraved  on  the  chatoa,  in  the  left  ear  an 
earring  with  the  symbol  of  Tanit,  aronnd  tbe  neck  a  large  necklace  of 
massive  gold,  composed  of  40  pieces  of  various  shapes  symmetrically 
disposed  on  either  side  of  a  central  brooch,  which  consists  of  a  turquoise 
crescent  fnlling  over  a  hyacinth  disk.  Another  necklace  of  silver  com- 
pleted tbe  adornments. 

A  curious  terracotta  statuette  enables  us  to  understand  how  these 
jewels  were  worn.  It  represents  a  goddess  seated,  her  mantle  wound 
about  her  bust  in  the  shape  of  a  disk.  The  headdress  is  high  and 
decorated  with  a  triple  row  of  roses,  disks,  and  laurel  leaves;  long 
shell-shaped  earrings  hatig  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  cheeks.  Three  ample 
necklaces  drop  over  the  breast  and  entirely  cover  it.    The  first,  which 
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clasps  the  neck,  is  composed  of  beads;  the  seoond,  spread  oot  tike  a 
fan,  of  pieces  as  large  as  olives;  the  third,  of  still  larger  disks.  This 
most  have  been  a  typical  costame,  for  it  reappears  on  several  nearly 
identical  stataettes.  On  one  fonnd  at  Tbarros  the  breast  of  tlie  goddess 
is  entirely  covered  with  six  rows  of  jewels,  each  with  a  different  motive. 
So  little  by  little  the  tomb  gives  ap  all  the  tokens  of  a  civilization 
which  caused  the  fortaue  of  itome  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  and  wbicli 
has  left  a  name  in  history  for  the  brilliaDcy  of  its  wealth  and  for  its 
determined  energy  in  seeking  to  control  the  markets  of  the  ancient 
world. 

ni. 

The  silence  concerning  the  names  of  those  bnried  in  the  tombs  is  sar- 
prisiog.  In  Egypt  the  chambers  of  the  hypogea  and  the  pyramids  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  ranged  along  the  walls.  The  Greeks  and 
fiomans  inscribed  the  name  and  title  of  the  dead  on  slates  to  keep  their 
memories  alive.  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ofteuest  the  sepnl- 
chral  chamber  and  even  the  saroopbagus  bear  no  mention  of  him  who 
is  bnried  there.  On  some  rare  mortuary  plaqnes  appears  the  dry 
legend,  "Tomb  of  sach  a  one,  son  of  snch  a  one,"  and  that  is  all.  Not 
one  has  yet  been  found  in  place.  The  inscriptions  mnltiply  only  aa 
cremation  is  resorted  to.  Then  faneral  arns  begin  to  be  covered  with 
legends,  printed  in  ink,  most  frequently  with  the  name  of  those  whose 
ashes  they  contain. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  silence  is  breaking;  the  very  tombs  are 
beginning  to  speak.  Becall  that  little  gold  medallion  fonnd  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Carthage,  with  a  dedication  to  Astarte- 
Pygmalion,  followed  by  the  owner's  name:  "To  Astarte- Pygmalion, 
ladamelek,  son  of  Paddal.  Pygmalion  protects  whom  he  proteets." 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  find  the  name  Pygmalion,  brother-in-law  of 
Dido,  who  plays  so  great  a  role  in  the  history  of  ttie  foundation  of 
Carthage,  associated  in  this  ancient  tomb  with  Astarte  1 

At  the  end  of  last  year  P^re  Delattre  made  a  discovery  in  the  necrop- 
olis of  Bordj  DJedid,  which  suffers  no  diminution  in  interest  through 
pertaining  to  less  ancient  times.  In  clearing  out  a  shaft  sunk  verti- 
cally into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  14  meters  he  reached  a  mortuary 
chamber.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  obstmcting  mass  of  debris,  he 
found  beside  chests  containing  skeletons  and  the  usual  funeral  acces- 
sories, first,  four  little  stone  sarcophagi,  from  40  to  50  centimeters 
long,  inclosing  only  calcined  bones;  then  in  a  corner  to  the  left  of  the 
cbamber,  under  the  ceiling,  another  sarcophagus  of  tbe  same  dimen- 
sions, hut  bearing  on  its  lid  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  dead, 
engraved  on  a  block  cut  out  in  relief  in  the  thickness  of  the  lid  to 
reproduce  the  contours  of  the  body. 

The  body  lies  extended  to  its  full  length,  like  the  figures  on  the  flat 
tombstones  of  the  Middle  Ages.    It  is  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard 
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and  bard  featores,  his  forehead  bare,  his  apper  lip  strongly  curved,  his 
turbaned  head  lying  on  two  cnshions  vitb  tassels.  His  right  hand  is 
lifted  in  sign  of  adoration ;  his  left  holds  a  scent  box.  On  his  breast  be 
wears  a  breastplate  of  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  its  points  extending 
to  tbe  shoalders.  A  band  reaching  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  hem 
and,  widening  from  tbe  shoulder  on,  makes  a  brocade  on  the  robe,  which 
laps  over  the  feet  in  large  folds.  On  the  vertical  edge  of  tbe  lid  behind 
the  head  is  tbe  legend,  in  beaatifiil  PhcBoioian  chanioters,  "Abdmelqart, 
the  Eab." 

Another  funeral  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  contained  a  second 
sarcophagus  with  a  hnman  figure  of  the  same  dimensions,  less  archaic 
in  style,  possibly,  yet  wonderfully  lifelike.  The  pose  is  the  same,  but 
tbebody,iQ8tead  of  being  engraved,  ia  sculptured  in  high  relief  on  the 
cover,  like  the  knights  and  ladies  on  their  stone  coffins.  The  expression 
is  calm  and  collected;  the  hair  and  beard  are  carefully  curled.  Tbe 
sculptor's  vork,  somewhat  weak  and  betokening  no  great  antiquity,  is 
so  finely  done  that  all  the  details  of  tbe  costame  can  be  studied.  A 
lar£[e  band,  a  sort  of  cap,  caught  at  the  shoulder  by  a  clasp,  falls  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  As  in  the  other  sarcophagus,  the  right  hand  is  lifted 
and  the  left  holds  a  scent  box  ou  a  level  with  the  breast. 

Oontact  with  these  great  dead,  who  possibly  played  a  r61e  in  the 
struggles  of  Carthage  with  the  Bomans,  is  deeply  impressive,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  question  them.  Who  were  they  t  Were  they  all  of  equal 
dignity!  What  office  was  denoted  by  that  title  Bab,  which  signifies 
"prince"  or  "grandeel"  Doubtless  it  meant  members  of  one  of  the 
grand  councils  of  Oarthage,  one  of  the  principes  mentioned  after  the 
Buffetes  on  inscriptions.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Astarte  and 
Tanit,  found  at  nearly  tbe  same  time  on  tbe  top  of  the  cliff  overlooking 
the  necropolis  of  Bordj  Djedid,  mentions  on  the  list  of  eponymic  mag- 
istrates, between  the  snffetes  and  the  high  priest,  the  same  personages 
with  tbe  same  titles.  And  who  knows  but  what  the  soil  of  Oarthage 
may  some  day  yield  a  list  of  the  Bab,  or,  indeed,  of  the  snffetes — a  list 
which  would  do  for  Carthaginian  history  what  the  discovery  of  the 
Consular  Pastes  has  done  for  Bomau  history) 

Meanwhile  every  day  adds  to  oar  knowledge,  or,  rather,  diminishes 
our  ignorance,  and  every  day  we  are  permitted  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  this  life  beyond  the  tomb,  the  continoatiou  of  terrestrial  existence. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  M.  Gauckler  discovered  near  a  shaft  one  of  the 
4ina]I  lead  leaves  rolled  up,  which  were  slipped  into  the  tomb,  and  bore 
imprecations  to  restrain  certain  spirits  or  conciliate  them;  only  the 
inscription  was  not  Greek  or  Latin,  like  that  of  all  hitherto  known,  but 
in  PhcBuician  characters.  Thus  beliefs  supposed  to  have  been  pecnliar 
to  Egypt  or  Greece  turn  out  to  have  been  Oarthaginiau  as  well. 

Another  inscription,  the  latest  discovered,  of  which  Perh  Delattre 
has  just  sent  a  photograph,  will  possibly  furnish  some  light  on  this 

I  inscriptioD  of  rs 
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iuterest,  in  which  the  author  traces  his  geuefUogy  back  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  generation.  The  genealogy  is  accompanied  by  honorary 
titles,  of  whose  import  we  have  as  yet  only  a  faint  idea.  After  giving 
his  descent,  the  Carthaginian  at  great  length  commends  the  monnment 
that  he  has  erected  and  possibly  his  titles  also  to  the  favor  of  the  goda, 
and  appears  to  invoke  the  benedictiOD  of  the  sun  god  on  his  mortal 
remains. 

At  all  evente,  it  is  not  a  Blab  for  merely  identi^ng  the  dead,  but  a 
monumental  insoription  intended  for  an  edifice  over  the  tomb.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  necropolises  whose  traces  we  seek  underground  were 
covered,  according  to  a  frequent  usage  among  Oriental  peoples,  with 
monuments  which  kept  a  place  for  the  dead  among  the  living.  Up- 
heavals— the  law  of  history — have  swept  these  monnments  away,  bnt 
one  inscription  has  been  left  as  proof  of  their  existence.  Others  will 
be  found;  the  diBcoveries  that  have  succeeded  each  other  for  some 
years  without  interruption  in  the  domain  of  Carthaginian  antiquity 
permit  us  to  hope  for  more. 

We  mast  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  witnesses  of  an 
event  of  greater  archteologio  interest  than  any  that  has  taken  place 
for  some  time.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection  of  Carthage. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  conquest  that  has  put  Tunis  into  oar  hands,  and  gave  apow- 
erful  stimalus  to  research  by  handing  this  historic  ground  over  to 
science  as  a  field  for  exploration,  such  as,  comparatively  speaking, 
Egypt  was  at  the  beginniug  of  the  century.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  thoroughly  realized  its  importance  when  he  instituted  the 
North  African  commission.  It  instigates  discoveries  and  centralizes 
them;  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  direction  of  the  Academic  des 
Antiquit^s  in  Tauis  and  the  officers  of  our  topographical  sorvey  and 
the  scholars  to  whom  it  intrusts  missions,  and  effectively  coordinates 
all  these  efforts  in  a  way  beginning  to  show  good  results. 

Every  civilization  depends  on  those  that  have  preceded  it.  It  puts 
to  good  use  the  lessons  of  things.  The  sites  of  towns,  ports,  roads, 
the  administration  of  water  ways,  the  customs  of  the  first  cultivators  of 
land,  the  laws  that  governed  their  development,  are  so  many  signboards 
for  later  occupants.  The  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  civilization  and 
of  times  preceding  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  development  of 
Roman  colonization.  It  even  explains  for  as  to-day  certain  predominant 
traits  of  that  mixture  of  peoples  unified  by  Islam.  In  this  study  ooth 
ing  can  be  neglected,  for  often  things  apparently  valueless  suddenly 
assume  unsuspected  importance.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pleasure 
experienced  by  the  lover  of  science,  when  he  questions  ancient  times, 
reconstructs  what  is  no  more,  follows  up  the  genesis  of  nations,  discovers 
points  of  contact  betweeu  civilizations  to  all  appearance  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  explains  the  present  by  the  past,  thereby  fully  resizing  the 
bond  that  ouites  all  things. 
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THE  TRAKSPOBTATION  AND  LIFTING  OF  HEAVY  BODIES 
BY  THE  ANOIENTS.' 

A  PEOBABLE  METHOD. 


By  J.  Elveeth  Watkihs,  0.  E. 

Curator  of  Teohmologs,  United  Slalei  XalUmal  Muta 


The  ability  diBplayed  by  the  ancients  in  transporting  heavy  objects 
from  plaue  to  place,  and  in  raising  them  many  feet  above  the  soriace  of 
the  ground  in  the  coDstmctioD  of  temples,  i>alaces,  and  pyramids,  has 
long  been  a  soarce  of  wonder.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said  that  the 
engineers  of  the  present  era  would  find  it  difBcnIt  to  perform  similar 
ff  ats,  even  when  aided  by  the  mostimproved  appliauces  devised  through 
the  ingennity  developed  in  this  inveotive  age. 

So  impressed  with  amazement  dt  the  achievements  of  the  ancient 
architects  have  trained  arcbxologists  become  that  not  infrequently  the 
opinion  Is  expressed  that  these  men,  whose  work  has  withstood  the 
ravages  of  scores  of  centuries,  must  have  been  aided  by  well-devised 
machines,  ^wasibly  operated  by  one  or  more  of  the  generated  forces. 

Notwithstanding  these  conjectures,  in  the  many  careful  and  thorough 
explorations  made  in  late  years  the  remains  of  no  hoisting  machine 
have  thus  far  been  discovered,  nor  has  there  been  found,  either  in  the 
Assy ro- Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions  or  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, an  account  or  description  of  the  processes  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  lifting  heavy  masses  to  extraordiuary  heights.  In  fact,  no 
equivalents  for  the  words  "  derrick,"  "  pulley,"  "  winch,"  eta,  have  yet 
beeu  identified  iu  these  ancient  records  to  encourage  the  belief  in  a 
seacDio  sapienti. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  how  many  of  the  edifices  now 
regarded  as  remarkable  could  have  been  constructed  by  primitive  tools 
and  simple  methods.  Eight  years  ago,  while  the  writer  was  making 
the  investigations  which  led  to  the  publication  of  a  paper  entitled 
"The  beginnings  of  engineering,"  presented  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  access  was  had  to  many  drawings  and 
photographs  of  ancient  mural  paintings  and  carvings  iu  relief  in  the 
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colIe<;tioDs  of  the  Uoited  States  Natioual  Moseam  and  in  the  great 
libraries  of  Washiugton  and  Sew  Toik  City. 

While  several  pictorial  remains  are  in  existence,  showing  bow,  by 
the  aid  of  sledgea,  rollers,  and  levers,  hnge  imagea  of  stone  were  moved 
over  ground  from  the  qnarry  to  the  bailding  under  constnietion,  noth- 
ing has  been  found  to  show  how  these  heavy  masses  were  lifted  into 
position.  In  examining  the  photographs  referred  to,  it  was  not«d, 
especially  in  the  pictorial  represeiit«tioii  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
remains,  that  many  flgares  are  represented  in  various  attitudes  carry- 
ing something  in  baskets  or  bags.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  this 
"something"  was  clay  or  other  kind  of  earth,  and  a  method  of  lifting 
heavy  bodies  into  position  suggested  itself,  iu  which  the  sledge,  the 
roller,  the  level,  and  the  inclined  plane,  made  of  earth,  were  the  only 
lueebanical  powers  necessary  to  be  utilized,  no  pnlleys,  cranes  or  other 
machinery  being  employed. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  erection  of  embankments  of  earth  has 
been  carried  on  by  savage  nations  and  primitive  peoples.  The  earth- 
works left  by  the  mound  builders  in  America  and  Europe  are  conspica- 
ons  evidence  that  the  digging  and  carrying  of  earth  was  practiced  on  a 
large  scale  in  many  localities,  fiar  distant  ftom  one  another,  centuries 
ago. 

Let  us  see  how,  by  the  aid  of  inclined  planes  of  earth,  the  hnge 
stones  used  in  the  construction  of  dolmens  or  cromlechfl  could  be  pat  in 
I>oaitiou  by  the  use  of  primitive  appliances.  The  stone  posts  could  be 
moved  to  the  desired  place  and  erected  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  several  accompanying  drawings.  In  the  illus- 
tration (PI.  I)  figure  1  shows  the  stone  post  lying  flat  and  supported 
upon  rollers;  figure  2  shows  two  piles  of  earth  dug  from  the  pit  in 
which  one  of  the  posts  is  to  stand.  The  stone  stab  can  be  rolled  up 
the  inclined  plane  and  tilted  into  position,  and,  by  the  use  of  levers 
and  pry  bars,  be  made  to  stand  upright;  and  when  the  second  post  was 
erected  by  a  similar  operation,  and  the  space  between  the  posts  and 
around  them  filled  with  earth,  the  top  stone  or  lintel  could  be  placed  in 
position  after  being  elevated  to  the  desired  height  oo  another  inclined 
plane,  made  of  earth,  as  shown  in  PI.  II.  These  operations  being  com- 
pleted, the  earth  coold  be  returned  to  the  pita  from  which  it  was  dug 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  leveled. 

Since  these  lines  were  written  the  author  has  received  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey: 

"During  a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Jersey  (Ohannel  Islands)  in  1878, 
while  wandering  over  the  hills,  I  noti(^  among  many  dolmens  scat- 
tered about  one  which  seemed  to  have  never  been  flni^ed.  The  sides 
stood  erect,  and  one  enormous  roofing  slab  had  been  laid  iu  place,  cov- 
ering about  half  the  cavity  at  the  inner  end.  Behind  it  and  against 
the  erect  slab,  forming  the  cud  of  the  chamber,  was  an  inclined  plane 
of  earth,  beateu  very  hard,  and  extending  from  the  level  of  the  uprights 
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over  Ibe  openings  nf  stractnreB  designed  in  accordance  with  the  types 
of  aocieDt  architecture,  in  which  the  arch,  with  a  keystone,  was  lacking. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  an  era  when  the  valne  of  time  waa  not 
considered,  and  slaves  were  to  be  obtained  by  thoosandn,  at  small  cost, 
to  toil  and  sweat  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
kings. 

HappUy  for  oar  race  and  time,  the  crack  of  the  Egyptian  slave  mas- 
ter's whip  and  the  weird  cries  in  cadence  of  the  battaUons  of  swarthy 
laborers,  while  tugging  in  unison  to  draw  or  hoist  the  monolith,  has 
given  place  to  the  pnfBng  engine  and  the  rnmble  of  revolving  wheels; 
bat,  mayhap,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  engineering  methods  in  vogoe 
at  the  end  of  this  eventful  century  will  seem  almost  as  crude  to  those 
who  will  practice  in  the  new  fields  of  applied  science  on  the  borders  of 
which  we  seem  to  stand  as  these  primitive  methods  of  the  ancients  now 
appear  to  us.  Whether  the  anticipations  for  the  future  shall  be  real- 
ized or  not,  and  proud  as  we  may  be  of  the  advances  made  by  discov- 
ery and  invention  in  our  age,  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  patient  per- 
severance of  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  who,  by  brawu  aud  muscle,  and 
unaided  by  mechanism,  built  wiser  than  they  knew,  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  preservation  of  an  indelible  record  of  tlieir  achievements  in  the 
material  remains  of  their  edifices  that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of 
centuries.  Will  fate  so  favor  the  engineer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
versed  in  the  laws  of  modem  science,  and  skilled  in  the  practice  of  the 
mechanic  arts) 

PosTSOBlPr. — Since  this  paper  was  puldished  in  Cassier's  Magazine, 
there  appeared  in  L'lllustration,  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  restoration  in  1895-1898  of  the  Temple  of  Kamak,  the 
original  construction  of  which  was  begun  by  Usertsen  I  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  century  B.  C,  being  added  to  by  Tfaotfames  III,  1600  B.  C,  and 
again  by  Eameses  III,  1200  B.  C. 

In  the  work  connected  with  this  valuable  archeeological  undertaking, 
a  Frenchman,  U.  M.  G.  Legrain,  under  whose  direction  the  restoration 
was  carried  on,  employed  at  one  time  over  700  Fellahs.  The  methods 
adopted  to  replace  the  huge  carved  blocks  of  stone  are  thus  described 
in  L'lllustration,  January,  1899: 

By  meana  of  filling  io  and  an  inclined  plane  H.  Legraiu  succeeded  In  lowering, 
pii^ce  by  piece,  ita  aichilraveH  of  a  weight  of  67,200  poonda,  and  ilB  oapital  and  its 
tanitKiuTH  of  22,000  and  S,900  pounds. 

It  it  a  onrioaa  fact  tliat  the  Fellahs  merely  began  again  exactly  what  their  fatheia 
had  done  in  order  to  orown  with  eaecess  the  work  to  be  occompliahed.  In  looking 
at  these  inclined  planes  and  at  the  laboren  bent  under  baskets  of  earth,  we  And 
ourselves  carried  back  several  tboasand  years,  since  we  have  seen  the  same  picture 
scnlptured  npon  ttie  walls  of  the  edifices  in  commemoration  of  their  conetniotion. 
There  ia  but  one  thing  wanting  in  the  modem  picture,  and  we  have  not  to  regret  it, 
and  that  is  the  man  with  the  lasb,  the  taskmaster  of  Ae  Cftroe  of  iaborets  of  what 
was,  of  old,  the  laud  of  the  PhaiMha. 
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THE   PAST   PROGRESS  AND   PRESENT   POSITION  OP  THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCIENCES^ 


By  E.  W.  Bra^booe. 


I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honor  of  presiding  over  this  section  at  a 
Bristol  meeting.  Bristol,  fW>m  its  associatioQ  with  the  memory  of 
J.  0.  Prichard,  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  birthplace  of  British 
anthropology. 

In  sabmitting  to  this  section  some  observations  on  the  past  progress 
and  the  present  position  of  the  anthropological  sciences  I  ase  the 
plural  term,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  oar  French  ooUeagoes,  in 
order  to  remind  yoa  that  anthropology  is  in  fact  a  gronp  of  sciences. 
There  is  what  in  France  is  called  pure  anthropology  or  anthropology 
proper,  bnt  which  we  prefer  to  call  physical  anthropology — the  science 
of  the  physical  characters  of  man,  inclnding  anthropometry  and  crani- 
ology,  and  maioly  based  upon  anatomy  and  physiology.  There  is  com- 
parative anthropology,  which  deals  with  the  zoological  position  of  man- 
kind. There  is  prehistoric  archieology,  which  covers  a  wide  range  of 
inqniry  into  man's  early  works,  and  has  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  metallurgist.  There  is  psychology,  which  comprehends 
the  whole  operations  of  his  mental  faculties.  There  is  linguistics, 
which  traces  the  history  of  bnman  language.  There  is  folklore,  which 
investigates  man's  traditions,  customs,  and  belief^.  There  are  ethnog- 
raphy, which  describes  the  races  of  mankind,  and  ethnology,  which 
differentiates  between  them,  both  closely  connected  with  geographical 
science.  There  is  sociology,  which  applies  the  learning  accumulated 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  anthropology  to  man's  relation  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  reqnires  the  cooperation  of  the  statistician  and  the  econo- 
mist. How  can  any  single  person  master  iu  its  entirety  a  group  of 
sciences  which  covers  so  wide  a  held,  and  requires  in  its  students  sach 
various  faculties  and  qualifications f  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  be 
content  to  divide  our  labors.  The  grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  subject  are  among  its  attractions.    The  old  saying,  "  I  am  a  man, 

■Opening  addreSB  by  £.  W.  Brabrook,  C.  B.,  F.  8.  A.,  president  of  the  eeotion  of 
antbropologf .    From  Report  of  the   Britiah  Assooialion  for  the  Advancemrtit  uf 
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aud  therefore  I  think  nothing  hnman  to  be  foreign  to  me,"  expresses 
the  groand  upon  which  the  anthropological  sciences  claim  from  ns  a 
special  attention. 

I  may  illnstrate  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  varied  endowments  of 
anthropologists  by  a  reference  to  the  names  of  foar  diBtinguisbed  men 
who  have  uocnpied  in  previous  years  the  place  which  it  falls  to  my  lot 
to  fill  today — most  unworthily,  as  i  can  not  but  acknowledge,  when  I 
think  of  tbetr  preeminent  qoali&cations.  When  the  association  last 
met  at  Bristol,  in  1875,  anthropology  was  not  a  seotion,  but  only  a 
department,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  Bolleston.  There  may  be 
Bome  here  who  recollect  the  address  be  then  delivered,  informed  from 
beginning  to  end  with  that  bappy  and  playftil  wit  vhicb  was  cbarao- 
teristie  of  him;  bat  all  will  know  how  great  he  was  in  anatomy,  what 
a  wide  range  of  classical  and  other  learning  he  possessed,  and  how  he 
delighted  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  every  anthropological  snbject  that  was 
presented  to  bis  notice.  In  1878  Hnxley  was  the  chairman  of  this 
department.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  that  illus- 
trious biologist  to  recall  to  your  memory  how  mach  anthropology  owes 
to  him.  Eight  years  before  he  had  been  president  of  the  association 
itself,  and  seven  years  befora  that  had  published  his  Evidence  as  to 
Man's  Place  in  Xatare.  Brilliaot  as  bis  snceesses  were  in  other 
branches  of  scientific  inveatigatiou,  I  can  not  but  think  that  anthro- 
pology was  with  him  a  favorite  pursuit.  His  writings  upon  that 
subject  possess  a  vondertul  charm  of  style.  In  1883  the  chairman 
was  Peiigelly,  who  for  many  years  rendered  service  to  anthropology  by 
bis  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern  and  other  caves,  and  who  happily 
illustrated  the  <^lose  relation  that  exists  between  geology  and  anthro- 
pology. Ilia  biography,  recently  published,  must  have  reminded  many 
of  us  of  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorned  his  character.  Finally,  in 
1886,  two  years  after  anthropology  had  become  a  section,  its  president 
was  Sir  George  Campbell,  a  practical  ethnologist,  a  traveler,  an  admin- 
istrator, a  legislator,  a  geographer,  who  passed  through  a  long  career 
of  public  life  with  bouor  and  distinction.  A.11  my  other  predeceBSors 
are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  still  living,  and  I  make  no  mention  of  them. 
The  few  names  I  have  cited— selected  by  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  they  are  no  longer  with  us — are  sufficient  to  show  what  varied 
gilts  and  pursuits  are  combined  in  the  study  of  anthropology. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Great  as  is  the  diversity  of 
the  an thropi) logical  sciences,  their  unity  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
student  of  man  most  study  the  whole  man.  No  trne  knowledge  of  any 
human  group,  any  more  than  of  a  human  individual,  is  obtained  by 
observation  of  physical  characters  alone.  Modes  of  thought,  language, 
arts,  and  history  must  also  be  investigated.  This  simultaneous  inves 
tigation  involves  in  each  case  the  same  logical  methods  and  processes. 
It  will  in  general  be  attendetl  with  the  same  results.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  order  of  the  universe  is  expressed  in  coiitinuity  and  not  in  catadysm, 
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we  shall  find  the  same  slow  but  sore  progresB  evident  iu  each  branch 
of  the  inquiiy.  We  shall  find  that  nothing  is  lost,  that  no  race  is  abso- 
Intelr  destroyed,  that  everything  that  has  been  still  exists  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  and  contribntes  some  of  its  elements  to  that  which  is.  We 
shall  find  that  this,  which  no  one  doabts  in  regard  to  physical  matters, 
is  equally  true  of  modes  of  thought.  We  may  trace  these  tx>  their 
germs  in  the  small  brain  of  the  palieolithic  fiint  worker;  or,  if  we  care 
to  do  so,  still  further  back.  This  principle  has,  as  I  understand,  been 
fully  accepted  in  geology  and  biology,  and  throughout  the  domaiu  of 
physical  science — what  should  hinder  its  application  to  anthropologyl 
It  supplies  a  formula  of  oniversal  validity,  and  can  not  hut  add  force 
and  sublimity  to  onr  Imagination  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
little  more  than  has  been  expressed  in  the  familiar  words  of  Tennyson — 

"Yet  I  doabt  not  thro'  thongeB  one  iacreasing  purpose  rniiB, 
And  the  tlioagbta  of  men  fti*  wlden'd  with  the  prooeas  of  theanDs;" 

and  supports  his  claim  to  be  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time." 

I  propose,  in  briefly  drawing  your  attention  to  some  recent  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge,  to  use  this  as  a  convenient  theory  and  as  poiut- 
ing  ont  the  directions  in  which  further  investigations  may  be  rewarded 
by  even  fuller  light. 

Applying  it,  first  of  all,  to  the  department  of  physical  anthropology, 
we  are  called  ujwn  to  consider  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Dubois  at  Trinil,  in 
Java,  of  the  remains  of  an  animal  chilled  by  him  Ptthecanthropaa  erectus, 
and  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  missing  links  iu  the 
chain  of  animal  existence  which  terminates  in  man.  In  his  presidential 
address  to  this  association  last  year,  Sir  John  Evans  said :  '-  Even  the 
Pithecanthropus  ereetus  of  Dr.  Eugene  Dnbois  from  Java  meets  with 
some  incredulous  objectors  from  both  the  physiological  and  the  geolog- 
ical sides.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  latter  the  ditBculty  lies  in 
determining  the  exact  age  of  what  are  apparently  alluvial  beds  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river  valley."  In  regard  to  these  objections,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  though  the  skull  and  femur  in  question  are  the  only 
remains  resembling  hnmanity  discovered  in  the  site,  it  yielded  a  vast 
number  of  fossil  hones  of  other  animals,  and  that  any  difficulty  in  set- 
tling the  geological  age  must  apply  to  the  whole  results  of  the  explora- 
tion. The  physiological  difficulties  arise  in  two  points — do  the  skull 
and  femnr  belong  to  the  same  individual  T  Are  they,  or  either  of  them, 
human,  or  simian,  or  intermediatet  As  to  the  first,  it  is  true  that  the 
two  bones  were  separated  by  a  distance  of  about  50  feet,  but  as  they 
were  found  precisely  on  the  same  level,  accompanied  by  no  other  bones 
resembling  human  bones,  but  by  a  great  number  of  animal  remains, 
apparently  deposited  at  the  same  moment,  the  theory  that  they  belonged 
to  difi'erent  individuals  would  only  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
With  regard  to  the  skull,  a  projection  of  its  outline  on  a  diagram  com- 
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paring  it  with  otheis  of  low  type  belonging  to  the  stone  age  shows  it 
to  be  essentially  inferior  to.  any  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  thigh, 
yoa  will  recollect  that  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  this  section,  Dr. 
Hepburn  displayed  a  remarkable  collection  of  femora  ftom  tbe  anatom- 
ical mnseam  of  Bdinborgh  nniversity,  exhibiting  pathologic^  and 
other  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  femnr  of  Trinil.  Thongh  this 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  tbe  bone  is  hiunan,  it  ia  not  incoosistent 
with,  hot  on  the  contrary  goes  to  snpport,  the  conclnsion  that  it  belongs 
to  an  exceedingly  low  and  ancient  type  of  humanity.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  call  the  remains  Pitkecanthropua  ereetut  with  theJi  discoverer, 
or  Soma  pithecanthropus  with  Dr.  Manoavrier,  or  Homo  Jaeanenmt 
primigenius  with  Dr.  Honz^,  we  are  in  presence  of  a  valnable  docameDt 
in  the  early  evolution  of  mankind. 

One  element  of  special  interest  in  this  discovery  is  that  it  brings  us 
nearer  than  we  have  ever  been  brongbt  before  to  tbe  time  when  man  or 
bis  predecessor  acquired  the  erect  position.  I  believe  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  that  the  femar  belonged  to  an  individual  who  stood  upright, 
and  I  presnme  that  the  capacity  of  the  skall  being  greater  than  tbatof 
any  known  anthropoid  is  consistent  with  tbe  same  inference.  The  sig- 
nificance of  that  has  been  most  clearly  set  forth  by  my  predecessor,  Dr. 
Mnnro,  in  his  address  to  this  section  at  Nottingham  in  1893,  He  showed 
that  a  direct  conseqaence  of  the  upright  position  was  a  complete  divi- 
sion of  labor  as  regards  the  functions  of  tbe  limbs — the  hands  being 
reserved  for  maoipnlation  and  tbe  feet  for  locomotion^  that  this  neces- 
sitated great  changes  in  the  general  stracture  of  tbe  body,  inclnding 
tbe  pelvis  and  the  spinal  column ;  that  the  hand  became  the  most  com- 
plete and  effective  mechanical  organ  nature  has  produced;  and  that 
this  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  at  the  extremity  of  a  freely  moving 
arm,  gives  man  a  superiority  in  attack  and  defense  over  other  animals. 
Farther,  be  showed  that,  from  the  first  moment  that  man  recognized 
tbe  advantage  of  using  a  club  or  a  stone  in  attack  or  defense,  the  direct 
incentive  to  a  higber  brain  development  came  into  existence.  The  m^ 
who  first  used  a  spear  tipped  with  a  sharp  flint  became  possessed  of 
an  irresistible  power.  In  his  expeditions  for  hunting,  fishing,  gathering 
fruit,  etc,  primitive  man's  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  powers  of 
nature  would  be  gradually  extended;  and  thns  {h>m  this  vantage  point 
of  the  possession  of  a  hand,  langnage,  thought,  reasoning,  abstract 
ideas  would  gradually  be  acquired,  and  the  ftinctions  of  the  hand  and 
the  brain  be  developed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  I  do  injustice  to 
Dr.  Munro's  masterly  argument  by  stating  it  thus  crudely  and  briefly. 
It  amounts  to  this — once  the  erect  position  is  obtained,  the  actions  of 
man  being  controlled  by  a  pn^^ressive  brain,  everything  follows  in  due 
course. 

The  next  stage  which  we  are  yet  able  to  mark  with  certainty  is  the 
pala;oUthic,  but  there  must  have  been  a  great  many  intermediate  stages. 
Before  man  began  to  make  any  implements  at  all,  there  must  have  been 
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a  stage  of  mom  or  less  length  during  which  he  used  any  stick  or  stone 
that  came  to  his  hands  vitboot  attempting  to  fashion  the  one  or  the 
other.  Before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fiishioaing  so  elaborate  an  inatm- 
ment  as  the  ordinary  palEeolithic  ax  or  hammer,  there  most  have  beea 
other  stages  in  which  he  wonld  have  been  content  with  snch  an  improve- 
meut  on  the  natural  block  of  flint  as  a  single  fVactare  woald  prodnoe, 
and  wonld  proceed  to  two  or  three  or  more  ft^ctarea  by  degrees.  It 
mnst  have  been  long  before  he  could  have  acquired  the  eye  for  symme- 
try and  the  sense  of  design,  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  are 
expressed  in  the  foshioning  of  a  complete  palieolithic  implement  It  is 
probable  that  sach  mde  implements  as  he  wonld  constract  in  this  inter- 
val would  be  in  general  hardly  diatingnisbable  from  flints  naturally 
fractured.  Heuoe  the  oncertainty  that  attaches  to  such  discoveries  of 
the  kind  as  have  hitherto  been  made  public.  Prof.  McKenny  Haghes, 
who  8i>eaks  with  very  high  anthority,  concludes  a  masterly  paper  io 
the  Archfeological  Jonrual  with  the  statement  that  he  has  "  never  yet 
seen  any  evidence  which  wonld  justify  the  inference  that  any  implements 
older  than  palteolithie  have  yet  been  found."  The  name  "palseotalith," 
which  had  been  suggested  for  prepalfeolithic  implements,  seems  to  him 
tmnecessary  at  present,  as  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  applied; 
and  as  it  will  be  long  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  we  have  discovered 
the  very  earliest  traces  of  man,  he  thinks  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  the  word  is  wanted.  An  elaborate  work  on  the  ruder  forms  of 
implement,  jnst  published  by  M,  A.  Thieullen,  of  Paris,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  collecting  these  objects,  adds  materially 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Another  line  of  argnment  bearing  strougly  in  the  same  direction  is 
afforded  by  the  discovery  in  various  places  of  works  of  art  fabricated 
by  early  man.  The  statuettes  from  Brassempouy,  the  sculptures  repre- 
senting animals  from  the  Bruniquel,  the  well-known  figure  of  the  mam- 
moth engraved  on  a  piece  of  ivory  from  PiSrigord,  and  many  other 
specimens  of  early  art  attest  a  facility  that  it  is  not  possible  to  associ- 
ate with  the  dawn  of  hnman  intelligence.  M.  Salomon  Beinach  tells  an 
amusing  story.  A  statuette  in  steatite  of  a  woman,  resembling  in  some 
respects  those  of  Brassempouy,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  caveros 
of  Mentone,  as  far  back  as  1884,  but  when  the  discoverer  showed  it  to 
a  personage  in  the  locality,  that  authority  advised  him  not  to  let  it  be 
seen,  lest  it  should  take  away  from  the  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
caves,  it  being  theu  thought  too  artistic  to  be  consistent  with  early  man. 
The  finder  acted  on  this  advice,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  interest  of  the 
statuette,  until  April,  1896,  when  he  showed  it  to  M.  Beinach  and  M.  Yil- 
lenoisy,  who  promptly  interviewed  the  sage  adviser  in  question,  and 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  statement.  Some  interesting  additions 
to  our  gallery  of  prehistoric  art  have  been  recently  made  by  M.  Bmile 
Riviere  and  M.  Berthonmeyrou,  at  Cro-Magnon,  in  the  Dordogne.  These 
are  a  drawing  of  a  bison  and  another  of  a  human  female  in  profile, 
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which  U,  Bividre  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce.  Amonx  the 
other  objects  fonnd  in  the  same  place  were  some  flint  implements 
broaght  to  a  fine  point,  snitable  for  engraving  on  bone  or  horn. 

The  idea  of  making  in  any  form  a  graphic  representation  of  anything 
seen  has  Dever,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurred  to  any  lower  animal;  and  it 
ooald  hardly  have  been  among  the  first  ideas  formed  in  the  gradoally 
developing  human  brain.  When  that  idea  is  found  carried  ont  with 
remarkable  artistic  skill,  by  means  of  implements  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  we  may  surely  assume  that  the  result  was  not  obtained  till 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  was  approached  by  gradual  steps 
marked  by  progress  in  other  faonlties,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  Atoolty. 


■PrehiBtOTlii  art. 


It  may  be  that  some  day  all  nnoertainty  on  this  head  will  be  removed 
by  decisive  discoveries. 

The  interval  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolitiiic  periods  rests  In 
the  like  condition  of  incertit^ide.  That  by  some  means,  and  somewhere 
on  the  foce  ot  the  globe,  the  oae  period  gradually  passed  into  the  other 
we  can  not  but  believa  That  the  transition  between  them  may  have 
involved  innumerable  degrees  is  also  highly  probable.  Where  and 
when  and  bow  each  step  was  taken  we  do  not  know  at  present,  and 
possibly  never  shall  know.  The  pmblem  is  not  satis&ctorily  solved  by 
the  production  of  paleolithic  implements  resembling  neolithic  forms, 
or  neolithic  implements  resembling  paleolithic  forms,  inasmuch  as 
between  the  one  period  and  the  other  an  interval  of  time  involving 
geological  and  other  changes  has  to  be  accoanted  for. 

In  this  respect,  also,  oar  best  authorities  are  the  most  cautionB  and 
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conservative.  In  the  excellent  address  wtiicli  Profl  Boyd  Dawkins 
delivered  to  the  Boyal  Archieological  Institute  at  the  Dorchester  meet- 
ing last  year,  ou  the  present  phase  of  prehistoric  archeology,  he  con- 
trasted the  few  primitive  arts,  sach  as  sewing,  and  the  maoafoctare  of 
personal  ornatnents  and  rade  implements  of  the  chase,  possessed  by  the 
paleolithic  hunters — apart  from  their  great  proficiency  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  animals — with  the  variety  of  arts,  snch  as  hnsbandry,  garden- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  carpentry,  boat  building,  mining,  and  pottery 
making,  possessed  by  the  neolithic  herdsmen,  and  held  that  between 
the  two  there  is  a  great  golf  fixed.  Somewhere  the  golf  most  be 
bridged  over.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  that  the  bridge  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  south  of  France.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  bis 
argument  that  the  presence  of  grains  of  barley  and  stones  of  the  oultl- 
vated  plum  at  Has  d'Azil  are  evidences  of  neolithic  civilization.  His 
objections  to  other  discoveries  are  not  bo  strong  as  this,  but  are  strong 
enough  to  make  us  pause.  The  tall,  long-headed  people  whose  remains 
were  found  at  Cro-Magnon,  he  holds  to  be  early  neolithic  and  not  pale- 
olithic, to  stand  on  the  near  side  and  not  ou  the  for  side  of  the  great 
gall 

These  oonsiderations  lend  importance  to  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  laid  before  this  association  at  previons  meetings  by  Mr.  Setou- 
Kerr,  and  which  have  also  been  comment«d  upon  by  Profl  Flinders 
Petrie  and  Sir  John  Evans.  If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  a  breach  of 
continuity  in  Europe,  is  it  in  Africa  that  we  shall  find  the  missing 
links?  That  is  another  of  the  great  problems  yet  unsolved.  The 
evidence  we  want  relates  to  events  which  took  place  at  so  great  a 
distance  of  time  that  we  may  well  wait  patiently  for  it,  assured  that 
somewhere  or  other  these  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  continuity  most 
have  existed  and  probably  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  next  stage,  which  comprises  the  interval  between  the  neolithic 
and  the  historic  periods,  was  so  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr,  Arthur  J.  Evans 
in  his  address  to  this  section  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  that  it  does  not 
call  for  any  observations  from  me.  Two  committees  appointed  by  the 
association  in  connection  with  this  section  touch  upon  this  interval — 
the  committee  for  investigating  the  lake  dwellings  at  Glastonbury,  and 
the  committee  for  cooperating  with  the  explorers  of  Silcbester  in  their 
well-condacted  and  f^oitfiil  investigation  of  the  indnence  of  Komao 
civilization  on  a  poor  provincial  population.  I  pass  ou  to  consider  the 
very  great  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  anthropology  other  than  physical  and  prehistoric,  and 
especially  in  that  of  folklore.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  because  I  do 
not  recollect  that  folklore  has  ever  before  been  prominently  referred 
to  in  an  address  to  this  section.  It  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  here, 
and  will  in  time  acquire  the  conspicuous  position  to  which  it  is  becoming 
entitled,  for  the  British  Association  is  sensitive  to  every  scientific 
movement  and  responds  readily  to  the  demands  of  a  novel  investiga- 
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tion.  Already,  for  tbroe  or  four  years,  a  day  has  been  ^ren  at  our 
meetiiigB  to  folklore  papers,  aud  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  ao  exceeding 
pbilosopliic,  and  at  the  same  time  praoticat,  paper  was  read  by  Hr. 
Qomme,  and  ia  printed  in  exteuso  in  the  proceedings  as  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  the  ethuograpbic  sarrey  committee.  The  term  "folk- 
lore" itself  is  not  without  a  certoiD  charm.  It  is  refreshing  to  Snd  a 
science  described  by  two  English  syllables  instead  of  by  some  ooaipoand 
Greek  word.  The  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  bad  a  happy  iuspiratioD  when 
he  invented  the  name.  It  ia  jnat  twenty  years  since  the  Folklore 
Society  was  established  onder  his  direction.  It  has  accamolated  a 
vast  amount  of  material  and  published  a  considerable  literatnre.  It 
is  now  rightly  passing  from  the  stage  of  collection  to  that  of  system- 
atization,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  O-.  Frazer,  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland, 
and  others  are  pointing  the  way  toward  researches  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest  and  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

A  generalization  for  which  we  are  fast  accomulating  material  in  folk- 
lore is  that  of  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  develop  the  like  fancies  and 
ideas  at  the  like  stage  of  intellectual  infancy.  This  is  akin  to  the 
generalization  that  the  stages  of  the  life  of  an  individual  man  present 
a  marked  analogy  to  the  corresponding  stages  in  the  history  of  mankind 
at  Ifffge,  and  to  the  generalization  that  existing  savage  races  present 
in  their  intellectual  development  a  marked  analogy  to  the  condition  of 
the  earlier  races  of  mankind.  The  fancies  and  ideas  of  the  child 
resemble  closely  the  fancies  and  ideas  of  the  savage  and  the  fancies 
and  ideas  of  primitive  man. 

An  extensive  study  of  children's  games,  which  bad  been  entered  into 
and  pursued  by  Mrs.  Oomme,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
many  facts  bearing  upon  these  views.  A  great  number  of  these  games 
consist  of  dramatic  representations  of  marriage  by  capture  and  mar- 
riage by  purchase — the  idea  of  exogamy  is  distinctly  embodied  in 
them.  You  will  see  a  body  of  children  separate  themselves  into  two 
hostile  tribes,  establish  a  boundary  line  between  them,  demand  the  one 
from  the  other  a  selected  maiden,  and  then  engage  in  conflict  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  aggressors  can  carry  her  across  the  boundary  or  the 
defenders  retain  her  within  It. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  games  go  back  to  a  high  antiq- 
aity,  and  there  is  much  probability  that  they  are  founded  npon  customs 
actually  existing  or  just  passing  away  at  the  time  they  were  first 
played.  Games  of  this  kind  pass  down  with  little  change  frvm  age  to 
age.  Each  successive  generation  of  childhood  is  short.  The  child  who 
this  year  is  a  novice  in  a  game  becomes  next  year  a  proficient  and 
the  year  after  au  expert,  capable  of  teaching  others,  and  proud  of  the 
ability  to  do  so.  Even  the  adult  recollects  the  games  of  childhood  and 
watches  over  the  purity  of  the  tradition.  The  child  is  .ever  a  stroiig 
conservative. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  next  to  ofaildi^en's  games,  children's  stories 
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claim  oar  attention.  Miss  Boalfe  Ooz  has  collected,  abstracted,  and 
tabalated  not  feww  then  345  variants  of  Cinderella,  Catshin,  and  Gap  o^ 
Bushes.  These  come  from  all  four  qnarters  of  the  globe,  and  some  of 
them  are  recorded  as  earl;  as  the  middle  of  the  sizteenth  centory. 
These  elaborate  stories  are  still  being  handed  down  ^m  generation  to 
generation  of  children,  as  tiiey  have  been  for  coontless  generations  in 
the  past.  Full  of  detail  as  they  are,  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
primitive  ideas.  If  we  view  them  in  their  wealth  of  detail  we  shall 
deem  it  impossible  that  th^  could  have  been  disseminated  over  the 
world  as  they  are  otherwise  than  by  actual  contact  of  the  several 
peoples  with  each  other.  If  we  view  them  in  their  simplicity  of  idea 
we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  think  that  the  mind  of  man  naturally  pro- 
dnces  the  same  result  in  the  like  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  postulate  any  communication  between  the  peoples  to 
acconiit  for  the  identity.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  the  same  oompli- 
oated  physical  operations  should  be  performed  by  far  distant  peoples 
without  any  communication  with  each  other.  Why  should  it  be  more 
surprising  that  mental  operations  not  nearly  so  complex  should  be 
produced  in  the  same  order  by  different  peoples  without  any  snoh  com- 
munication T  Where  communication  is  proved  or  probable  it  maybe 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  explanation ;  where  it  is  not  provable  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  assume  its  existence. 

The  simple  ideas  which  are  traceable  in  so  many  ptaoes  and  so  far 
back  are  largely  in  relation  with  that  branch  of  mythology  which  per- 
sonifies the  operations  of  nature.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to 
define  the  particnlar  phase  of  it  which  is  embodied  in  the  figure  d 
Cinderella  as  she  sits  among  the  ashes  by  the  hearth  or  to  join  in  the 
chase  after  the  solar  myth  in  popular  tradition.  The  form  of  legend 
which  represents  some  of  the  forces  of  nature  under  the  image  of  a  real 
or  fictitious  hero  capable  of  working  wonders  appears  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed. Of  such,  I  toke  it,  are  the  traditions  relating  to  Olooscap, 
which  the  late  Dr.  8.  T.  Band  collected  in  the  oonrse  of  his  forty  years' 
labors  as  a  missioutuy  among  the  Micmao  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  Mr.  Webster  says,  Glooscap  formerly  resided.  The  Indians  sup- 
pose that  be  is  still  in  existence,  although  they  do  not  know  exactly 
where.  He  looked  and  lived  like  other  men;  ate, drank, smoked, slept, 
and  danced  along  with  them,  but  never  died,  never  was  sick,  never  grew 
old.  Cape  Blomidon  was  bis  bome,  the  Basin  of  Minas  his  beaver 
pond.  He  had  everything  ou  a  large  scale.  At  Gape  Split  he  cut 
open  the  beaver  dam,  as  the  Indian  name  of  the  cape  implies,  and  to 
this  we  owe  it  that  ships  can  pass  there.  Spencers  Island  was  his 
kettle.  His  dogs,  when  be  went  away,  were  transformed  into  two 
rocks  close  by.  When  he  returns  he  will  restore  them  to  life.  He 
could  do  anything  and  everything.  The  elemente  were  entirely  under 
bis  controL  You  do  not  often  meet  with  a  mischievous  exercise  of  bis 
power.    It  is  a  curious  part  of  the  tradition,  possibly  a  late  addition 
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to  it,  tliat  it  was  the  eDcroaohmeat«  and  treacliery  of  the  whites  which 
drove  him  away. 

The  early  iohabitants  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  appear  to  have  had  a 
whole  pantheon  of  gods  and  beroee  representing  the  varions  operations 
of  natore.  Even  the  Papuans  have  a  legend  in  which  the  morning  star 
is  personified  acting  as  a  thief.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  moltiply  instances. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  says  "The  earliest  autiquity  lies  bnried  in  silence 
and  oblivion.  ■  •  •  This  silence  was  socceeded  by  poetical  fables, 
and  these  at  length  by  the  writings  we  now  enjoy,  so  that  the  concealed 
and  secret  learning  of  the  ancients  seems  separated  from  the  history 
and  knowledge  of  the  following  ages  by  a  veil  or  partition  wall  of 
fables  interposing  between  the  things  that  are  lost  and  those  that 
remain,"  has  shown  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  that  classical 
mythology  was  in  truth  a  vast  system  of  nature  worship,  and  in  so 
doing  has  done  more  than  even  he  knew,  for  be  has  affiliated  it  to  those 
ideas  which  have  been  so  commonly  formed  amoug  mde  and  primitive 
peoples.  It  is  trne,  he  says,  fables  in  general  are  composed  of  ductUe 
matter,  that  may  be  drawn  into  great  variety  by  a  witty  talent  or  an 
inventive  genius  and  be  delivered  of  plausible  meanings  which  they 
never  contained.  But  the  argument  of  most  weight  with  bim,  he  con- 
tinnes,  "is  that  many  of  these  fobles  by  no  means  appear  to  bavebeen 
invented  by  the  persons  wbo  relate  and  divulge  them,  whether  Homer, 
Hesiod,  or  others ;  bat  whoever  attentively  coDsiders  the  thing  will  fled 
that  these  fables  are  delivered  down  and  related  by  those  writers  not 
as  matters  then  first  invented  and  proposed,  but  a«  things  received  and 
embraced  in  earlier  ages.  The  relators  drew  from  the  common  stock 
of  ancient  tradition  and  varied  but  in  point  of  embellishment,  which  is 
their  own.  Tbts  principally  raises  my  esteem  of  these  fobles,  which  I 
receive  not  as  the  product  of  the  age  or  invention  of  the  poets, -but  as 
sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers,  and  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  tcota 
the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations  came  at  length  into  the  flutes 
and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks." 

Except  that  he  supposes  them  to  be  a  relic  of  better  times,  the  poet's 
dream  of  a  golden  age  no  doubt  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  Bacon  had  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  a  clear  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
things. 

Another  idea  that  appears  among  very  early  and  primitive  peoples 
and  has  had  in  all  time  a  powerful  influence  on  mankind  is  that  of  a 
separable  spirit.  The  aborigines  of  northwest  central  Queensland, 
who  have  lately  been  studied  to  such  excellent  purpose  by  Dr.  Walter 
Koth,  the  brother  of  a  much-esteemed  past  officer  of  this  section,  are  in 
many  respects  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  yet  they  possess  this  idea. 
They  believe  that  the  ghost  or  shade  or  spirit  of  some  one  departed  can 
so  initiate  an  individual  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  of  doctor  or  medi- 
cine man  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  nse  of  a  death-bone  apparatus,  to 
produoe  sickness  and  death  in  another.    This  apparatus  is  supposed  to 
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extract  blood  from  the  victim  against  whom  it  \b  pointed  without  actual 
contact  and  to  insert  in  him  some  foreign  substance.  They  will  not  go 
alooe  to  the  grave  of  a  relative  for  fear  of  seeing  his  ghost.  It  appears 
that  tbey  have  the  fancy  that  Europeans  are  ghosts.  The  TasmaniEUis 
also,  as  Mr.  Ling  Both  himself  tells  us,  had  the  same  fancy  as  to  tbe 
Europeans  and  believed  that  tbe  dead  could  act  upon  tbe  living.  Tbe 
Pawnee  Indians,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Oriunell,  believe  tbat  the  spir- 
its of  tbe  dead  live  after  their  bodies  are  dnst.  They  imagine  that  tbe 
little  whirlwinds  often  seen  in  summer  are  ghosts.  The  Blackfeet  think 
tbe  shadow  of  a  person  is  his  soul  and  that  while  tbe  souls  of  tbe  good 
are  allowed  to  go  to  the  sand  hills,  those  of  the  bad  remain  as  ghosts 
near  tbe  place  where  tbey  died.  The  Shillooks  of  Central  Africa  are 
said  to  believe  that  the  ghostly  specters  ofthe  dead  are  always  id  visibly 
present  with  the  living  arid  accompany  them  wherever  tbey  go.  The 
aborigines  of  Samoa  believed  in  a  land  of  ghosts,  to  which  the  spirits 
of  tbe  deceased  were  carried  immediately  after  death.  Tbe  religions 
system  of  the  Amazuln,  as  described  by  Bisbop  Callaway,  rests  largely 
on  tbe  foundation  of  belief  in  the  continued  activity  of  tbe  disembodied 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  bis  "  Impressious  of  South  Africa,"  says  that  at  Lezapi, 
in  Masbonaland,  are  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  roofed  and  is  the  grave 
of  a  famous  chief  whose  official  name  was  Makoni.  "  On  the  grave 
there  stands  a  large  earthenware  i>ot,  whieh  used  to  be  regularly  filled 
with  native  beer,  when,  once  a  year,  about  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
his  sons  and  other  desceudants  came  to  venerate  and  propitiate  hia 
ghost.  Five  years  ago,  when  tbe  white  men  came  into  the  country,  the 
ceremony  was  disused,  and  tbe  poor  ghost  is  now  left  without  honor  and 
nutriment.  Tbe  pot  is  broken,  and  another  pot,  which-stood  in  an 
adjoining  hut  and  was  used  by  tbe  worshipers,  has  disappeared.  The 
place,  however,  retaius  its  awesome  character,  and  a  native  boy  who  was 
with  ns  would  not  enter  it.  Tbe  sight  brought  vividly  to  miud  the 
similar  spirit  worship  which  went  on  amoug  the  Romans,  and  which 
goes  on  to-day  in  China;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  for  how  many  gen- 
erations back  an  ancestral  ghost  receives  these  attentions — a  point 
which  has  remained  obscure  in  tbe  case  of  Roman  ghosts  also." 

The  aborigines  of  New  Britain  are  said  to  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
their  deceased  aucestors  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on  human 
aflTaini,  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  have  the  poetical  idea  that  the  stars 
are  lamps  held  out  by  the  ghosts  to  light  the  path  of  those  who  are  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  On  the  other  hand,  they  think  these  an* 
cestral  ghosts  are  most  malicious  during  full  moon.  Not  to  multiply 
instauces,  we  may  say  with  Mr.  Staniland  Wake,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  race  of  uncivilized  men  who  are  not  firm 
believers  in  the  esistence  of  spirits  or  ghosts.  If  this  is  so,  and  the 
idea  of  a  separable  spirit,  capable  of  feeling  and  of  action  apart  from 
the  body,  is  fouud  to  be  practically  universal  among  mankind,  and  to 
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havf)  been  excogitated  by  some  of  the  least  advanoed  among  peoples, 
and  if  we  observe  how  large  a  share  that  idea  has  in  forming  the  dog- 
mas of  the  more  specialized  religious  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  not 
see  anything  inherently  unreasonable  in  the  generalization  that  the 
group  of  theories  and  practices  which  constitute  the  great  province  of 
man's  emotions  and  mental  operations  expressed  in  thet«rm  "religion" 
has  passed  tbroagb  the  same  stages  and  produced  itself  in  the  same 
way  from  these  early  rnde  beginnings  of  the  religious  seutament  as 
every  other  mental  exertion.  We  shall  see  in  religion  as  real  a  part  of 
man's  organization  as  any  physical  member  or  mental  faculty.  We 
shall  hare  no  reason  to  think  that  it  ia  an  exception  to  any  general  lav 
of  progress  and  of  continuity  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  any  other 
part  of  man's  nature. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  many  other  consideratioDS. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
uncivilized  man  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  examples  of  it.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Coillard,  a  distingoished  missionary  of  the  Evangelical  Society 
of  Paris,  in  a  delightfol  record,  which  has  jnst  been  published,  of  his 
twenty  years'  labors  as  a  missionary  pioneer  among  the  Banyai,  and 
Barotzi  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  "on  the  threshold  of  Central  AMca," 
says:  "In  the  prison  of  the  Barotzi,  toiling  at  earthworks,  is  a  woman — 
young,  bright,  and  intelligent.  She  told  me  her  story.  A  man  of  re- 
markably gentle  character  had  married  her.  The  king's  sister,  Eatoka, 
having  got  rid  of  one  of  her  husbands,  cast  her  eyes  on  this  man  and 
took  him.  He  had  to  forsake  his  yonug  wife — qnite  an  easy  matter. 
Unfortunately,  a  little  later  on,  a  dead  mouse  was  found  in  the  princess' 
house.  There  was  a  great  commotion,  and  the  cry  of  wit«bcraft  was 
raised-  The  bones  did  not  fail  to  designate  the  young  woman,  and  she 
was  made  a  convict.  A  few  years  ago  she  would  have  been  bnmed 
alive.  Ah,  my  friends,  paganism  is  an  odius  and  a  cruel  thing."  Ah, 
Mr.  Coillard,  is  it  many  years  ago  that  she  would  have  been  burnt  alive 
or  drowned  in  Christian  England  or  Christian  Americal  Surely  the 
odiousneas  and  the  cruelty  are  not  special  to  paganism  any  more  than 
to  Christianity.  The  one  and  the  other  are  due  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stitiou,  and  these  are  more  hateful  in  a  Matthew  Hale  or  a  Patrick 
Henry  than  in  a  Barotzi  princess  in  the  proportion  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  more  enlightened  and  intelligent  than  she.  It  is  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  since  John  Wesley  wrote:  "I  can  not 
give  up  to  all  the  Deists  iu  Great  Britain  the  existence  of  witchcraft;" 
and  I  believe  that  to  this  day  the  Order  of  Exorcists  is  a  recognized 
order  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  same  line  of  argument — which,  of  course,  I  am  only  indicating 
here — might  he  pursued,  X  am  persuaded,  in  numberless  other  directions. 
Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  work  on  the  Golden  Boogh,  has  most  learnedly 
applied  it  to  a  remarkable  group  of  beliefs  and  observances.  Mr.  Hart- 
land  has  followed  up  that  research  with  a  singularly  luminous  study 
of  several  other  groups  of  ideas  iu  the  three  volumesof  his  **  Legend  of 
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PeraenB.**  More  recently,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  haa  BOOght  to  Bhow  that 
the  idea  of  a  Sapreme  Beiog  occurs  at  an  earlier  stage  io  tlie  develop- 
meiit  of  savage  thoagbt  than  we  had  hitherto  snppoaed.  Striking  as 
these  varions  collocations  of  facts  and  the  conclasions  drawn  from  tfaem 
may  appear,  I  am  convinced  there  is  much  more  for  the  folklorist  to  do 
in  the  same  directions. 

The  principle  that  nnderlies  it  all  seems  to  be  this :  Man  can  destroy 
nothing,  man  can  create  nothing,  man  can  not  of  his  own  mere  volition 
even  permanently  modify  anything.  A  higher  power  restrains  his 
operations,  and  often  reverses  bis  work.  Yon  think  yon  have  exter- 
minated a  race;  yon  have  pnt  to  the  sword  every  male  yon  can  find, 
and  yoQ  have  starved  and  poisoned  all  the  sarvivors  of  the  community. 
In  the  meanwhile,  their  blood  has  been  mingled  with  yours,  and  for 
generations  to  come  your  bones  and  those  of  your  descendants  will  pre- 
serve a  record  of  that  lost  race.  You  think  yon  have  exterminated  a 
religion;  you  have  homed  to  death  all  of  its  teachers  yon  can  find,  and 
converted  forcibly  or  by  persuasion  the  rest  of  the  community.  Bnt 
yon  can  not  control  men's  thoughts,  and  the  old  beliefs  and  habits  will 
spring  up  again  and  again,  and  insensibly  modify  your  own  retigioD, 
pure  as  you  may  suppose  it  to  be. 

Huxley,  in  his  address  to  the  department  of  anthropology  twenty 
years  ago,  said,  with  the  force  and  candor  that  were  characteristio  of 
him :  "Anthropology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
religion — it  holds  itself  absolutely  and  entirely  aloof  from  such  ques- 
tions— but  the  natural  history  of  religion  and  the  origin  and  the  growth 
of  the  religions  eutortained  by  the  different  kinds  of  the  human  race 
are  within  its  proper  and  legitimate  province."  I  do  not  presume  to 
question  that  as  an  absolutely  accurate  definition  of  the  position — it 
could  not  be  otherwise;  hut  if  there  be  any  here  to  whom  what  I  have 
been  suggesting  is  in  any  sense  novel  or  startling,  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  say  one  word  of  reassurance  to  them.  When  my  friend 
Mr.  Olodd  shocked  some  of  the  members  of  the  Folklore  Society  by  his 
frank  statement  of  conolnsions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  following  the 
paths  I  have  indicated,  it  was  said  we  must  fait  back  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  What  more  cogent  evidence  of  Obristiaoity  can  you 
have  than  its  existencef  It  stands  to-day  as  the  religion  which,  in 
most  civilized  countries,  represents  that  which  has  been  found  by  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  to  be  best  suited  for  the  present  circum- 
stances of  mankind.  You  are  a  Christian  because  you  can  not  help  it 
Turn  Mahometan  to-morrow,  will  you  atop  the  spread  of  Cbristianityl 
Your  individual  renunciation  of  Ohristiauity  will  be  bnt  a  ripple  on 
a  wave.  Civilized  mankind  holds  to  Oiristianity,  and  can  not  but  do 
so  till  it  can  find  something  better.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  stronger 
evidence  of  Christianity  than  any  of  the  loose-jointed  arguments  I  find 
in  evidential  literature. 

Upon  this  thorny  subject  I  will  say  no  more.  I  would  not  have  said 
so  much,  but  that  I  wish  to  show  that  these  considerations  are  not 
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ioeoDsistent  with  the  respect  I  eotertaiD,  and  desire  now  as  always  to 
express  for  those  feelings  and  sentiraeDts  which  are  esteemed  to  be 
preuioas  by  the  great  m^ority  of  mankind,  which  Bolace  them  auder 
the  adversities  of  life  and  nerve  them  for  the  approach  of  death,  and 
which  stimulate  them  to  works  of  seif-sacriflce  and  of  charity  that 
have  conferred  nntold  blessings  on  hamanity.  I  reverence  the  divine 
fbander  of  Christianity  all  the  more  when  I  think  of  Him  as  one  who  bo 
well  "knew  what  was  in  man"  as  to  build  upon  ideas  and  yearnings 
that  had  grown  in  man's  mind  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  race. 

To  return.  If  continnity  be  the  key  that  unlocks  the  receptacle 
where  lie  the  secrets  of  man's  history — physical,  industrial,  mental, 
and  moral ;  if  in  each  of  these  respects  the  like  processes  are  going 
on — it  follows,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  only  satisfactory  study 
of  man  is  a  study  of  the  whole  mau.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  you 
to  take  especial  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  committees  of 
this  section,  which  has  adopted  such  a  comprehensive  study  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  its  work — I  mean  the  ethnograi>iiical  sarvey  com- 
mittee. I  have  so  often  addressed  this  section  and  the  Conference  of 
Corresponding  Societies  on  the  matter,  since  the  committee  was  first 
appointed  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  on  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
Professor  Haddon,  that  I  can  hardly  now  refer  to  it  without  repeating 
what  has  been  already  said  or  forestalling  what  will  be  said  when  its 
report  is  presented  to  you,  but  its  programme  bo  Ihlly  realizes  that 
which  has  been  in  my  mind  in  all  that  t  have  endeavored  to  say  that  I 
must  make  one  more  effort  to  enlist  your  active  interest  in  its  work. 

The  scheme  of  the  committee  includes  the  simoltaueoas  recording  in 
various  districts  of  the  physical  characters,  by  measurement  and  by 
photography,  the  current  traditions  and  beliefs,  the  peculiarities  of 
dialect,  the  monaments  and  other  remains  of  ancient  culture,  and  the 
external  history  of  the  people.  The  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  are  such  only  as  have  remained 
unaffected  by  the  great  movements  of  population  that  have  occurred, 
especially  of  late  years.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such  places 
would  be  very  few,  but  the  preliminary  inquiries  of  the  committee 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  list  of  between  300  and  400,  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  testimony  of  the  very  competent  persons  whose  advice 
was  sought  by  them  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  their  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  migration  from 
country  to  town  is  going  ou  so  rapidly  that  every  year  diminishes  the 
number  of  such  places.  Que  thinks  with  regret  how  much  easier  the 
work  would  have  been  one  or  two  or  three  generations  ago;  but  that 
consideration  should  only  induce  us  to  put  it  off  no  longer.  The  work 
done  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Walter  Gregor  for  this  committee  in  Dum- 
friesshire and  other  parts  of  Scotland  ii^  an  excellent  type  of  the  way 
in  which  such  work  should  be  done.  His  collections  of  physical  meas- 
urements and  of  folklore  have  been  published  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
reports  of  the  committee.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  few  men  poa- 
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sesa  the  Awsalty  he  had  of  drawing  forth  the  confidence  of  the  villagers 
and  getting  them  to  tell  him  theii  saperstitions  and  their  old  coatoms. 
He  succeeded  in  recording  fh)m  their  lips  not  fewer  than  733  items  of 
folklore.  They  not  merely  form  exceedingly  pleasant  reading,  sneh  as 
is  perhaps  not  often  met  with  in  a  British  Association  report,  bnt  they 
also  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  Tiews  which  I 
have  ventnred  to  Jay  before  you.  It  is  mach  to  be  wished  that  others 
who  have  the  like  faculty,  if  even  in  a  lesser  degree,  could  be  induced 
to  take  np  similar  work  in  other  diatricte,  now  that  Dr.  Oregor  has  so 
well  shown  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  work  done  by  the  committee  for  the  ethnographical  aorvey  of 
Canada;  the  completion  of  the  ethnographical  survey  of  the  North- 
western tribes,  which  has  been  ably  conducted  for  many  yetu-s;  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  ethnographical  surrey  of  India  will  also  be 
brought  nnder  your  notice,  the  latter  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Crooke,  who 
has  worked  with  Mr.  Bisley  upon  it. 

Another  movement,  which  was  originated  by  this  section  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  council  of 
the  association  last  year,  has  made  some  progress  since  that  report  was 
presented.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  section,  the  general  com- 
mittee passed  the  following  resolution  and  referred  it  to  the  council  for 
consideration  and  action: 

"  That  it  is  of  urgent  importance  to  press  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  bureau  of  ethnology  for  Greater  Britain, 
which,  by  collecting  information  with  regard  to  tiie  native  races  within 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  science 
and  to  the  Government  itself." 

The  council  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  and 
general  officers,  with  Su-  John  Evans,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professor 
Tylor,  and  your  esteemed  vice-president,  Mr.  Read,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution.  Their  report  is  printed  at  length  in  last  year's  report  of 
council,  and  shows  clearly  how  useful  and  how  easily  practicable  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bureau  would  be.  The  council  resolved  that 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  be  requested  to  consider  whether 
they  could  allow  the  proposed  bureau  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  museum.  I  understand  that  those  trustees  have  returned  a 
&vorable  answer;  and  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  joint  representations 
which  they  and  this  association  will  make  to  Her  Miyesty's  Government 
will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  calculated  to  realize  all  the 
advant^es  which  we  in  this  section  have  so  long  looked  for  from  it. 
In  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  we  have  statesmen  who  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  ben- 
efits the  community  must  derive  from  acquiring  accurate  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  races  which  compose  the  Empire. 

Those  of  us  who  visited  the  United  States  last  year  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  excellent  work  which  is  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  at  Washington,  and  those  who  stayed  at  home  are  proh- 
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ably  familiar  with  the  valuable  poblicatiooB  of  that  department.  An 
act  of  Congress  tweoty  years  ago  appropriated  £4,000  a  year  to  the 
Smithsonian  tnetitntion  for  the  contioaaiioe  of  researches  in  Iforth 
American  anthropology.  The  control  of  the  Bureau  was  intrusted  to 
the  able  bands  of  Mi^oi  Powell,  who  gathered  round  him  a  baod  of 
skUled  workers,  many  of  whom  had  been  previoTisIy  engaged  on  ethno- 
graphic research  under  the  direction  of  the  Geographical  and  Qeological 
Surveyor  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  field  work  and  in  office  work, 
to  use  M^or  Powell's  convenient  distinction,  ample  return  has  ever 
since  been  rendered  to  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the  money 
thus  appropriated,  which  has  liince  been  increased  to  £8,000  a  year. 
Our  own  bureau  of  ethnology  would  have  a  wider  sphere  of  operations, 
and  be  concerned  with  a  great«r  number  of  races.  It  would  tend  to 
remove  from  us  the  reproach  that  has  in  too  many  cases  not  been 
without  fonndation — that  we  have  been  content  to  govern  races  by  the 
strong  hand  without  caring  to  understand  them,  and  have  thus  been 
the  cause  of  injustice  and  oppression  from  ignorance  rather  than  from 
malevolence.  If  that  were  only  a  record  of  the  past,  we  might  he  con- 
tent with  mere  nnavaillng  regret;  bat  the  colonial  empire  is  still 
expanding,  and  we  and  our  competitors  in  that  field  are  still  absorbing 
new  districts — a  practice  which  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  any 
spot  of  ground  remains  on  the  face  of  the  globe  occupied  by  an  unciv- 
ilized race. 

Woold  it  not  be  worth  while  at  this  juncture  to  extend  to  the  peoples 
of  Africa,  for  instance,  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Ethnographic 
Survey — to  study  thoroughly  all  their  physical  characters,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  their  minds,  the  senti- 
ments and  ideas  that  affectthemmostclosely,  their  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  their  systems  of  law,  the  traditionsof  the  pastthat  they  cher- 
ish, and  the  rade accomplishments  theypossessT  If  for  such  a  service 
investigators  like  Dr.  Roth,  who  began  his  researches  in  Queensland 
by  BO  close  a  study  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  people  that  he 
thoroughly  woti  their  confidence,  could  be  found,  the  public  wonld  soon 
learn  the  practical  value  of  anthropological  research.  If  the  consider- 
ations which  I  have  endeavored  to  urge  upon  you  should  lead  not  only 
the  scientific  student  but  the  community  at  large  to  look  upon  that 
which  is  strange  in  the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  uncivilized 
peoples  as  representing  with  more  or  less  accuracy  a  stage  in  that  long 
contiunity  of  mental  progress  without  which  civilized  peoples  would 
not  be  what  and  where  they  are,  it  could  not  but  favorably  affect  the 
principles  and  practice  of  colonization.  Tout  comprendre  e'eet  tout 
pardonoer.  The  more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  the  races  we 
have  to  deal  with  and  to  subjugate,  the  more  we  shall  find  what  it 
means  to  stand  with  them  on  the  same  platform  of  common  humanity. 
If  the  object  of  government  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  good  of  the  gov- 
erned, it  is  for  the  governing  race  to  Qt  itself  for  the  task  by  laying  to 
heart  the  lessons  and  adopting  the  processes  of  practical  antfazopology. 
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The  day  of  great  exploriag  expeditiona  iu  Africa  Is  over.  Bold  lines, 
only  occaaionally  broken  up  into  dots,  and  great  and  little  blnigh-green 
spots  of  cnriOQB  oatline  fill  tbe  wliite  spaces  which  stare  the  student 
in  the  eyes  in  the  times  of  scientific  truth,  and  in  the  times  of  more 
vivid  faney  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  grotesque  animals  and 
with  neat  inscriptions  like  Caput  N^ili  and  Mantes  Lima.  In  its  main 
features,  the  picture  is  unrolled  before  our  eyes.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  old  Soman  qnesdon  about  AMea  not  only  has  become 
too  trivial  to  be  pot,  but  has  lost  its  justification.  That,  however,  is  not 
quite  true.  What  bold  investigators,  great  pioneers,  still  find  to  tell 
us  of  civilizations  nearer  home,  proves  more  and  more  clearly  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  hoary  Africa.  Somewhat  of  its  present,  perhaps,  we 
know,  but  of  its  past  little. 

We  ethnologists  have  fared  particularly  ill.  Far  from  bringing  ua 
answers  to  our  questions,  tbe  travelers  have  increased  our  enigmas  by 
many  an  addition  so  pecniiar  that  astouishment  has  scarcely  yet  made 
room  for  investigation.  For  the  pictures  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
specimens  of  their  civilization  are  indeed  questions.  Open  an  illus- 
trated geography  and  compare  the  "Type  of  the  African  Negro,"  tlie 
bluish-black  fellow  of  tbe  protuberant  lips,  tbe  flattened  nose,  the  stupid 
expression,  and  the  short  curly  hair,  with  the  tall  bronze  figures  from 
Dark  Africa,  with  which  we  have  of  late  become  &miliar,  their  almost 
fine-cut  features,  slightly  arched  nose,  long  hair,  etc,  and  you  have  an 
example  of  the  problems  pressing  for  solation.  In  other  respects,  too, 
the  genuine  African  of  the  interior  buars  no  resemblance  to  the  accepted 
negro  type  as  it  figures  on  drugandcigarstore  signs,  wearing  a  shabby 
stovepipe  hat,  plaid  trousers,  and  a  varicolored  coat.  A  stroll  through 
the  corridors  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Ethnology  teaches  that  the  real 
African  need  by  no  means  resort  to  the  rags  and  tatters  of  bygone 
European  splendor.  He  has  precious  ornaments  of  his  own,  of  ivory 
and  pinmes,  fine  plaited  willow  ware,  weapons  of  superior  workmanship. 

'  Translated  from  Sooder-Abdruck  aus  det  Zeltachr.  dei  GeaellBoh.,  f.  Erdk.  zo 
Berlin,  Bd.  XXXIII,  189S. 
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Kothing  more  beaatifol,  for  instaace,  can  be  imagined  than  an  iron  dab 
caretiilly  wound  roond  with  staips  of  metal,  the  handle  covered  with 
snake  skin. 

Wolf,  Wisemaon,  Pogge  in  the  south,  Scbweiofhrth  and  Jnuker  in  the 
north,  jastly demanded  "What  sort  of  civilization  is  thisT  Whence 
does  it  come  T'* 

For  years  I  have  been  oocapied  with  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of 
the  A&iean  nations;  that  is,  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and 
long  the  origin  of  the  pecaliar  civilization  of  the  Congo  Basin  baimted 
me  as  the  most  difflcnlt  of  all  the  questions  involved.  Some  time  after 
the  solntion  had  been  found  a  first  easa;  was  published  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilongen  (1897,  Parts  X  and  XI),  where,  I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  ita 
continoation  will  shortly  be  pnblished.  Id  this  article  variona  aspects 
of  African  cnltare  were  sabjeoted  to  an  examination  as  to  their  con- 
Btitnent  elements,  the  composition  of  each,  its  prevalence,  and  its  origin. 
The  areas  of  distribntion  of  elements  of  the  same  origia  were  represented 
on  charts,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that  elements  of  the  same  origin 
were  of  equal  range.  With  regard  to  the  affinity  of  the  elements  of 
AfHoan  civilization,  the  new  and  astonishing  fact  of  their  Halayo- 
Negrito  relationship  was  established.  Once  only  it  had  been  referred 
to  before,  by  Friedrich  Batzel  in  his  well-known  work  on  African  bows, 
where,  however,  the  conseqaences  following  i^m  it  were  not  traced. 

The  article  was  miaonderstood  in  variooa  ways.  The  daily  press  took 
hold  of  the  matter,  and  credited  me  with  the  opinion  that  Malays  ure 
living  in  West  Africa.  The  fiwst  that  the  Malayo-Negritos  were  left 
nndellDed  was  taken  amiss,  etc.  It  therefore  seems  advisable  to  review 
the  whole  statement  briefly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  article 
in  Petetmanu's  Mitteilnngen  wasbat  the  beginning  of  a  more  extended 
treatiae,  the  cootinaatioii  of  which  will  appear  shortly. 

The  queatioii  concerning  the  origin  of  the  civilization  of  the  interior 
of  AMca  can  not  be  solved  without  reference  to  the  compoaition  of 
African  civilization  in  general,  and  this  in  turn  requires  consideration 
of  the  qaeation :  How  can  culture  afflnities  be  determined! 

1.  The  proof  of  cnltare  affinity'  depends  upon  onr  conception  of  civ- 
ilization. Consideration  of  onr  own  culture  and  that  of  others  teaches 
that  the  history  of  peoples  and  the  history  of  civilizations  &11  short  of 
identity  only  In  the  measure  in  which  forms  of  civilization,  more  than 
peoples,  are  the  creatures  of  their  surroundings  and  of  the  home  soil. 
Though  Boman  culture  was  derived  from  Greek,  the  cnltare  of  North 
America  from  that  of  England,  the  Renaissance  in  Germany,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  France,  from  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  yet  they 
are  not  the  same.    On  the  soil  which  produced  the  classic  culture  of 

'The  whole  of  this  is  a  «ketob-like  reprodnotlon  of  the  detailed  iiiTe«tig*tioiM 
coDtaiaed  in  the  norli :  Dar  Urapruiig  der  Kiiltnr,  Vol.  I ;  Der  UrapruDg  der  afH. 
kaniacheii  Kaltureii,  which  is  to  be  pobliahed  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  Oebritdw 
BoruUritger,  UeiUu. 
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Borne,  the  Beoaissance  pnt  fbrtb  hsr  most  ezqaisite  blosBoiuB,  yet  the 
two  differ  in  kind.  The  Tariation  between  the  mothers  is  pateut.  Be> 
sides,  every  form  of  ciTilization  passes  through  a  genetic  period,  a  pe- 
riod of  maturity,  during  which  it  may  propagate  itself — how  widely 
Borne  scattered  her  seedn ! — and  a  period  of  decay.  Civilization,  then, 
resembles  an  organic  being  in  its  development — it  is  born,  it  peri8h<>8, 
it  can  propagate  itself  Uore  particnlarly  it  resembles  a  plant — it 
takes  root  in  the  eoil,  Euid  when  its  seeds  fkll  Into  other  land  new  vari- 
eties sproDt  ap. 

^ow,  the  caiingraphio  presentation  in  Petermann's  Mitteilnngen 
taaght  a  tact  of  pnmary  importance,  that  certain  oalture  elements  ap- 
pear together  and  are  equally  distributed.  Thus,  in  spite  of  transitions, 
mixtoree,  irregularity  of  occnrrence  near  the  boondary  lines,  they  are 
made  to  assame  corporeal  form  by  means  of  a  certain  unity  of  distri- . 
bation.  We  have  the  proof  that  it  is  possible,  if  only  in  roughest 
oatline,  to  trace  geographic  position  and  ext«nt. 

Again,  the  cartographic  method  of  ethnography  demonstrated  that, 
in  spite  of  great  variability,  the  marks  of  origin  are  indelibly  impressed 
Qpon  the  framework  of  these  forms  or  creatares  of  civilization.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ethnographic  objects  illastrative  of 
phases  of  caltnre  may  be  examined  with  a  view  to  fixing  their  descent, 
as  we  examine  the  limbs  and  organs  of  a  living  being. 

Dbe  gain  is  great  which  thus  accrues  to  the  history  of  civilization 
and  of  mankind.  The  astonishing  fact  of  the  Malayo-Negrito  origin  of 
West  African  cnltnre  proves  how  far  from  their  source  prehistoric 
forms  of  civilization  wandered,  and  wfu-us  as,  especially  in  the  case  of 
complicated  products,  not  to  talk  too  much  of  local  discovery  of  natural 
laws,  of  independeut  invention  and  origin.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  that  the  manifold  ramifications  of  human  ctiltare  are  but  the 
crown  of  a  single  race,  a  fact  which  was  repeatedly  stated  by  Ratzel, 
but  which  coold  scarcely  have  been  established  with  certainty  nntil  now. 

The  material  awaiting  investigation  has  itself  indicated  the  way  to 
the  possible  solution  of  the  problems.  We  have  alluded  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  culture  forms  which  make  them  appear  similar  to  animals. 
Now,  then,  as  the  affinities  and  the  descent  of  the  latter  have  been 
recognized,  so  the  afiSnities  and  the  descent  of  culture  forms  are 
demonstrable. 

Scientists  have  succeeded  in  making  out  the  genealogical  tree,  as  it 
were,  of  animals  by  following  ap  the  developments  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism,  the  changes,  under  various  conditions,  in  the  organs,  the 
modifications  in  certain  bones,  etc.  I  maintain  that  the  same  is  pos- 
sible in  the  study  of  culture  forms.  Shields,  bows,  apears,  and  huts 
recnr,  to  be  sore,  on  every  continent,  in  all  ethnological  groups,  in 
astonishingly  similar  forms;  but  closer  attention  reveals  this  similarity 
to  be  only  apparent.  They  are  separated  from  one  anothe:  by  vital 
differennes,  reaching  back  often  to  their  very  origin. 
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Oar  first  aim,  then,  Btaoald  be  to  become  acquainted  vith  tbe  devel- 
opmenC  of  the  producte  of  a  giveu  form  of  oivJlizatioa,  and  it  is 
attained  by  means  of  cnltnre-anatomy,  as  illustrated  in  Petermann's 
Uitteiltingeu. 

This  iaitial  step  in  the  vork  of  investigating  is  bound  to  load  to  the 
desired  goal,  if  we  succeed  in  presenting  the  pecnliarity  of  the  material 
on  the  one  side  and  tbe  form  and  uatare  of  tbe  object  on  the  other,  80 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  tbe  object  grew  ont  of  the  material  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  Frequently  the  qaestion  of  origin  is  solved 
with  tbe  determination  of  the  province  in  which  the  material  is  indig- 
enoDB,  Other  forms  of  civillzatioa  adopt  tbe  object  and  fiishioa  it  of 
other  material.  The  student  may  thne  have  to  travel  along  the  same 
road  again  and  again. 

After  the  elements  of  a  given  form  of  civUization  have  been  defined, 
oultare  physiology  follows  as  a  second  part  of  the  investigation.  It 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  differences  in  geographic  position  con- 
dition differences  In  the  phenomena  of  civilization.  Not  only  does  an 
island  race  differ  from  tbe  racee  of  the  mainland  in  its  means  of  sapport, 
but  it  is  peculiar  as  to  social  conditions,  weapons,  etc.  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  local  material  gives  rise  to  a  series  of 
utensils  and  ornaments  whose  existence  is  due  solely  to  the  material, 
and  which  are  replaced  by  other  products  when  tbe  culture  in  qaestion 
ia  transplanted.  The  forms  remain,  the  material  changes,  and  again 
the  inveBtigator  most  retrace  the  path  to  the  point  of  departure. 

In  the  following  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  make  this  outline  more 
intelligible  by  means  of  illustrations. 

2.  Oor  investigation  of  culture-anatomy  may  begin  with  Afi-ican 
drum  forms.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  African  drums  consist  of  a  log 
scooped  oat,  one  or  both  ends  covered  with  hide.  We  need  not  enter 
into  details  here,  and  I  do  no  more  than  state  the  fitct  that  the  Indo- 
nesian method  of  bracing  drums  reappears  on  the  West  African  ooast. 
Besides  these  commonest  drum  forms,  others  occur  made  entirely  of 
a  log,  hewn  round  or  with  angles;  in  the  latter  case  usually  wedge- 
shaped,  tbe  broad  surface  resting  on  the  ground.  Tbe  logs  are  hol- 
lowed oat  within  through  a  cleft,  made  always  on  tbe  broad  side.  Often 
the  cleft  is  enlarged  at  its  ends,  tbe  enlargement  forming  a  round  aper- 
ture in  the  drums  of  the  Congo,  an  angle  in  those  of  the  Cameroons. 
The  lamous  signaling  or  telegraph  drams  of  tbe  Cameroons  belong  to 
this  class.  The  drums  covered  with  hide  are  foand  throughout  the 
whole  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  its  southernmost  part,  but  the 
wooden  drums  occur  only  in  the  Congo  Basin  and  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea.  The  hide-covered  drums  are  a  development  of  the  i^moas 
millet  mortar,  which  points  to  East  India.  The  civilization  of  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  has  similar  drums  made  of  clay,  and  related  to  those 
found  in  Persia  and  in  prehistoric  tombs  of  Cermany.  S'ow,  the  wooden 
drams  belong  to  the  Malayo-Ifegrito  elements  of  African  culture.    They 
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reonr  in  MelaDesia  and  ft<eqQeutly  in  Polynesia.  Their  home  obviotuly 
moBt  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lofly  bamboo  cane,  for  these  dmms 
are  developed  fivm  the  bamboo. 

The  stringed  instruments  of  the  Africans  follow  the  dmms  most  nat- 
urally. The  Africans  possess  a  greater  variety  of  these  instruments 
than  any  other  peoples  living  in  a  state  of  natnre.  Every  foreign  form 
adopted  by  them  brings  forth  an  enormons  progeny.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  the  more  important  considerations,  the  most  importaut,  first 
of  all,  that  despite  their  love  of  music  the  Africans  invented  no 
stringed  instnunent.  Their  wealth  of  forms  arises  from  modifications 
of  foreign  patterns,  derived  chiefly  from  India,  West  Asia,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago ;  that  is,  Indo-Ohina  or  Melanesia.  The  inatrnment 
from  West  Asia  resembles  the  gaitar,  and  is  distiiignished  by  a  sound- 
ing-board covered  with  skin,  by  strings  made  of  sinew,  hair,  or  strips 
of  skin,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  peg.  It  has  spread  through  North 
Africa  from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia.  More  than  that,  penetrating 
farther  than  other  importations  from  West  Asia,  it  has  reached  the  lands 
along  the  Ogome  and  the  Sande.  We  note  a  preponderance  of  ani- 
mal material  in  contrast  with  the  Malayo-Kegrito  stringed  instruments, 
the  original  form  of  which  is  preserved  between  the  Niger  (Ibo)  and 
the  Congo  (Bateke).  It  is  made  of  reed,  or  the  stem  of  the  raphia,  oi 
bamboo  (bamboo  palm).  Several  strips  are  loosed  along  its  whole 
leugth  except  at  the  two  ends,  where  they  are  furthermore  secured  by 
riogs  of  rattan  (rotang).  These  rings,  together  with  a  board  or  rod  in 
the  middle,  interposed  between  the  strips  and  the  reed  so  as  to  form  a 
bridge,  serve  to  brace  the  strips.  On  the  miderside  of  the  bridge  a 
sonnding-board  in  the  shape  of  a  gonrd  (calabash)  is  attached.  Nomer- 
ous  as  the  forms  are  that  have  developed  from  this  simple  instrument, 
they  are  all  characterized  by  vegetable  strings,  a  bridge,  a  vegetable 
sonnding-board,  and  mostly  by  rattan  rings.  The  stringed  instrument 
jnst  described  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  well-known  Indonesian 
bamboo  instrument.  The  area  of  prevalence  of  the  Malayo-Negrito 
featnres  pointed  oot  is  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Malayo-Kegrito 
dmnts. 

Batzel  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  bows  of  the  Africans  as  excellent 
material  for  classification.  There  are  three  kinds.  Through  old  as 
well  as  recent  illustrations  we  are  most  &mtliar  with  the  Asiatic 
weapon,  consisting  of  two  limbs,  each  arched,  with  a  depression  in  the 
middlewherethelimbsmeet.  It  is  spread  ftom  north  to  south,  approxi- 
mately as  far  as  the  bearers  of  Islam  penetrated  and  in  the  Nile  terri- 
tory even  beyond  their  settlement.  Thesecondvarietyis  the  East  Indian 
weapon,  which  was  obviously  developed  here  at  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  chief  forms  of  the  bow,  that  is,  the  North  Asiatic  form 
just  mentioned,  and  the  Malayo-Negrito  form.  The  typical  Malayo- 
Negrito  form  has  but  a  single  arch,  a  bowstring  of  vegetable  fiber,  a 
groove  on  the  inner  side,  and  buttons  plaited  of  rattan  or  carved  out  of 
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wood,  to  bold  tbe  bowBtring  iu  place  at  the  two  ends.  It  is  ornamented 
Titb  rattan  rings.  This  bow  prevailB  within  the  domain  of  West  Atci- 
can  civilization.  Tbe  East  Indian  mougrei  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
characterized  by  the  down  and  inward  bending  of  tbe  bow  ends,  is 
found  in  tiie  north  (in  tbe  gaps  of  tbe  territory  covered  by  tbe  Asiatic 
bow),  tbe  east,  and  the  soath  of  the  continent.  Again  we  see  the 
Malayo-Negrito  implement  of  tbe  West  Africans,  with  its  rattan  bow- 
string, its  rattan  battona,  and  its  rattan  ornaments,  distinguished  by 
vegetable  material. 

The  shields  of  tbe  Afticans  reveal  three  points  of  departure.  The 
first  is  the  West  Asiatic  round  buckler  with  a  protuberance.  It  is  most 
Areqnentlymadeofthe  skins  of  the  pachydermata.  Abyssinian  bucklers 
can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  those  of  West  Africa,  even  the 
iron  mountings  of  the  two  being  the  same.  The  smaller  Somali  shield  is 
pressed.    To  this  class  belongs  one  of  the  Lango  shields,  the  one  with  i 

the  convex  form  and  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head.    On  the  other  side  of         j 
Africa  modifications  t^om  tbe  type  were  made  in  favor  of  greater,  as  on         i 
this  side  in  favor  of  smaller  size.    Tbe  shields  of  the  western  Sndan, 
made  of  elephant's  skin,  cover  horse  and  rider.    Tbe  defensive  armor         j 
of  the  Baghirmi,  and  especially  of  the  Ifubians,  falls  under  the  same  I 

group.  The  second  primary  form  is  represented  by  the  Negrito  staff- 
shield,  tbe  knerr  of  tbe  Dinka  and  the  kirvi  of  the  Hottentots.  These 
are  staffs,  sometimes  with,  but  usually  without,  handholds,  nsed  in 
Africa  as  parrying  weapons.  Negrito  civilization  among  the  Australa- 
sians, as,  for  instance,  in  Marsa,  etc.,  furnishes  much  better  specimens 
of  the  same.  Here  the  tbiokening  of  the  staff  toward  the  middle  is 
accompanied  by  a  hollowing  out  into  a  bandbold.  These  characteristics 
recur  among  tbe  African  Negrito  forms  only  iu  the  kuerr  of  the  DinkfL 
In  all  others  the  handhold  is  replaced  by  a  strip  of  hide  around  the 
band  and  the  staff.  The  widening  of  the  atrip  has  led  to  the  form 
familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  Zulu  shields.  On  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  tbe  ronnd  Asiatic  bucklers,  a  mongrel  type  is  fonnd  in 
tbe  Massai  shields.  Tbe  staff  in  tbe  middle,  being  the  chief  defense 
and  serving  as  tbe  handhold,  has  been  preserved.  Hide  is  replaced  by 
skin,  which  is  kept  stretched  by  means  of  a  pad  arouod  the  edge.  A 
sliglit  protuberance,  probably  to  increase  the  space  between  tbe  hand 
and  tbe  staff,  is  noticeable.  The  third  place  is  filled  by  the  reed-covered 
wooden  shield  of  the  Balnba,  as  Livingstone  became  acquainted  with 
it  near  Shinto,  Gamietto  along  the  Kazembe,  and  Wiasmanu  and  Pogge 
to  the  north  of  the  line  connecting  these  two  points.  The  sbielii  of 
Bukoba,  near  Lake  Victoria,  is  essentially  the  same.  That  of  the 
Wanyoro,  Waganda,  Wakavirundo,  on  tbe  other  band,  is  of  finer  work- 
manship. The  well-known  Ambatsh  shield  of  tbe  Wakarra  lacks  the 
rattan  covering,  while  that  of  the  Kongo  and  Sande  races  consists  of 
reed  plaiting  alone,  without  tbe  wooden  foundation.  We  can  easily 
ncderBtand  how  this  ctiange  takes  place,  that  is,  how  the  wooden  frame- 
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work  luadnallT  dwindles  into  nothing  more  than  a  protection  for  the 
fist.  In  fact,  tbe  reason  for  tbe  modiflcatiou  can  be  shown.  The  wooden 
fhimework  is  absent  in  the  territory  of  pointed  iron  miBBJles.  The 
yielding  reed  snrface  does  not  permit  them  to  enter;  they  glance  off 
and  lose  their  momentam.  Wooden  shields  with  reed  covering  reap- 
pear on  the  coast  of  Upper  Ouinea.  We  know  them  also  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  older  accoonts  mention  them  in  the  Liberian  region.  Belated 
forms  are  fonnd  in  S'ev  Gaines  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  Here  again 
Malayo-Negrito  affinity  is  bonnd  np  with  the  vegetable  material. 

The  axes  of  the  Africans  are  fteqnentJy  characterized  as  being  of  tbe 
same  form  everywhere.  Saoh  a  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fact^  The  great  differences  among  them  become  obvions  on  a  compari- 
son of  tbe  Dahomey  ax  with  one  from  Bihe,  and,  again,  with  one  fh>m 
East  Africa.  Tbe  helve  of  tbe  Dahomey  ax  is  bent  forward  at  the 
upper  end,  the  head  being  inserted  in  the  deflected  portion.  This  form 
obvionsly  originated  in  tbe  hoe.  The  East-African  ax  is  a  smooth  stafT, 
into  which  the  head  is  wedged  so  that  a  considerable  piece  of  the  blade 
protrudes  above.  The  handle  of  the  Sonth  African  ax  is  bent  back- 
ward, and  is  sometimes  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  carions  scallops  and 
ornaments.  Into  this  projection  the  tang  of  tbe  blade  is  fitted.  Tbe 
blade  itself  is  of  extraordinary  shape,  taking  its  rise  in  a  little  cyl- 
inder polished  down  in  front.  Several  considerations  determine  my 
opinion  that  tbe  last  is  of  Malayo-Kegrito  origin.  In  other  words,  it 
is  derived  from  a  stone,  or,  rather,  a  sfaell  ax.  The  cylindrical  form  of 
tbe  head  is  the  one  occurring  in  the  Melanesian  shell  ax,  later  stone  ax. 
In  Oceania  tbe  bead  directly  or,  by  the  intervention  of  the  handle,  indi- 
rectly is  laced  to  the  backward  bent  helve.  The  lacings  are  reproduced 
in  the  West  African  ornamentation  with  its  ]>ecaliar  zigzag  lines.  The 
ax  forms  derived  from  the  hoe  are  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
millet — that  is,  they  are  of  East  Indian  extraction. 

The  hnts  of  the  Africans  show  manifold  primary  forms.  Two  &ctors 
indicate  as  many  zones  of  influence.  Building  with  clay  extends  from 
the  north  to  the  Sndan  and  is  snggeative  of  Egyptian  brick  bnildings 
and  the  architecture  of  Asia  Minor,  therefore  of  west  Asiatic  influence. 
The  Kongo  Basin  and  North  Guinea  are  the  region  of  former  pile  dwel- 
lings, whose  last  remaining  trace  is  easily  diauemed  even  now  in  the 
peculiar  window  doors.  This  bears  witness  to  Malayo-Negrito  affinity. 
Tbe  northern  domain,  in  which  clay  is  nscd,  is  gradually  enlarging, 
while  the  southwesteni  is  more  and  mote  sufliering  contraction.  But 
the  affinity  of  the  hnt  forms  goes  farther ;  it  is  fundamentaL  The  West 
and  Central  African  house  is  constrncted  like  a  house  of  cards — of  six 
mats  made  of  palm  leaves,  two  forming  the  roof  and  fonr  the  walls,  all 
tied  to  one  another.  Tbe  inside  space  is  partitioned  off  into  rooms  by 
mats  suspended  from  above.  The  Oceanian  house  is  exactly  like  this, 
only  it  is  raised  on  piles.  Often,  too,  the  number  of  outer  walla  is  . 
reduced.    On -the  other  band,  the  interior  division  into  chambers  is  tbe 
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same  as  in  Africa,  bnt  oocars  more  frequently.  Pile  dwellings  are  con- 
comitaDts  of  a  fixed  domicile,  or,  rather,  a  settled  mode  of  living  is  a 
resalt  of  timit«d  inaatar  spaces  fit  for  habitation.  The  nomadic  haUts 
of  the  Aftioana  were  destractive  of  stability.  The  darable  pile  dwell- 
ing 18  therefore  declioing  steadily,  and  the  simple  portable  card  honae 
remains  as  the  continental  fbnn  of  the  original  Malayo  Negrito  island 
hnt.  H.  Probenins  has  proved  that  the  ronnd  hats  show  two  modes  of 
c<Histmctiou — the  one  exemplified  in  the  Sadau  and  along  the  Sile,  the 
other  in  the  east  and  aoath.  One  of  tbem  at  least,  the  uorthem  form, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  tent,  is  demonstrably  of  Bast  Indian 
affinity. 

I^e  chairs  and  neck  rests  of  the  AfricanB  exliibit  so  rich  a  variety  of 
forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentaDgle  the  web  without  iUustratio&s 
and  lengthy  descriptions.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  South  Afiicftas, 
exclading  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  show  transitional  forms  pointiag^ 
to  Oceania.  There  are  two  or  four  feet  The  aeat  is  supported  by 
flgares  of  men  and  animals,  often  degenerating  iuto  grotesque  orna- 
ments. The  neck  rests,  however,  attain  to  full  development  only  along 
the  Zambesi,  and  finally  manifest  Halayo-Negrito  sense  of  tieanty  of 
form  only  in  the  Kongo  Basin  and  in  North  Guinea.  Uoreovw,  in 
many  instances  it  is  questionable  whether  the  object  under  considerar 
tion  is  a  chair  or  a  neck  rest.  The  form  with  oue  ronnd  foot  belongs  to 
the  whole  of  the  north. 

Tbe  costumes  of  tbe  Africans  in  one  respect  point  to  the  soil,  to  the 
means  of  support.  Wherever  in  Africa  cattle  breeding  Is  carried  on, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  of  South  and  East  Africa,  and  in  tbe  Sudan, 
we  find  hide  and  leather  clothing,  except  that  in  the  east  and  the  north 
of  the  Sodao  leather  is  replaced  by  cotton.  Cotton  is  met  with  ^so  in 
the  southeast  and  in  tbe  southwest,  pointing  to  India  as  the  place  of 
departure.  The  eastern  must  be  added  as  the  last  of  the  cotton  areas. 
In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is,  in  the  Kongo  Basin,  the 
fabric  that  predominates  is  made  of  palm  fibers,  a  phenomenon  of 
Malayo-Negrito  origin.  Two  small  enclaves  on  the  east  side  indicate 
how  the  manufacture  of  these  tissues  reached  Africa.  The  path  of  dif- 
fusion of  a  fourth  material,  that  made  of  bark,  is  still  more  evident. 
There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  the  two  broad  strips  of  territory 
on  which  it  occurs,  extending  from  the  east  coast,  the  lidce  and  forest 
region.  In  patches  of  territory,  here  and  there,  bark  fabrics  occur  in 
the  Sudan  too,  bnt  they  prevail  to  the  exclosion  of  all  others  only  in 
the  uorthem  and  western  part  of  tbe  Kongo  Basin.  In  the  soatbem 
Sudan  they  appear  by  tbe  side  of  other  materials.  On  the  western 
coast,  among  tbe  southern  Gameroons  and  along  the  Tolta,  bark  tissues 
are  still  in  use,  and  on  the  Biasagos  Islands  they  were  onoe  common. 
The  Malayo-Negrito  affinity  of  the  bark  fabrics  of  Africa  with  the 
well-known  tapa  cloth  of  the  natives  of  Oceania  is  favored  by  tbe 
fkct  that  the  trees  yielding  the  raw  material  are  planted  and  tended 
in  great  qnantities  in  newly-founded  villages. 
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3.  The  iaveBtigation  into  enltare  physiology  may  proceed  fVom  the 
proposition  that  all  the  Malayo- Negrito  elements  dJBcassed  above  are 
dietribnted  essentially  over  the  same  area.  The  solid  tract  of  territory 
covered  by  them  lies  in  the  7''ongo  Basin,  extending  sonthward  to  the 
Zambesi  Valley,  northvard  to  the  lands  aboat  the  Bonrces  of  the  Shari, 
and  eaHtward  to  the  East  Aftioan  area  of  depression.  In  the  north- 
west the  area  of  Malayo- Negrito  elements  continaes  along  the  Guinea 
coast  into  Senegambia,  but  the  limits  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty.  In  the  course  of  thelast  fev  centaries  Semite-Negritoes  from 
the  interior  and  Europeans  from  the  coast  have  either  brought  abont 
complete  destmction  of  native  cnltore,  or  effected  far-reaching  changes. 
TTpon  the  diffusion  of  cultnre  elements  of  other  afSnities  we  shall 
expatiate  later. 

Ontside  of  the  unbroken  domain  of  Malayo-Negrito  calture,  phe- 
nomena of  the  same  kind  and  descent  occur  in  disconnected,  widely 
separated  regions  all  over  Sontbeast  and  East  Africa.  On  the  one  hand 
we  are  reminded  thereby  that  culture  elements  other  than  those  of 
Malayo-Negrito  origin  are  found  within  the  area  of  distribntion  claimed 
for  the  latter.  These  non-Malayo-Negrito  elements  eitber  are  found  in 
enclaves  of  exclusive  occupation,  pointing  to  the  foct  of  recent  immigra- 
tion, or  they  appear  in  IJraternal  association  with  the  Malayo-Negrito 
elements,  which  iu  this  case  have  been  thorongbly  interpenetrated  with 
African  elements,  and  have  completely  absorbed  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  of  objects  of  Malayo-Negrito  origin  outside  of 
their  west  African  central  abode  indicates  the  extent  of  their  former 
distribntion,  or  the  path  of  migration. 

In  itself  the  fact  of  agreement  in  form  between  certain  or  indeed  all 
of  the  objects  iu  use  in  West  Africa  and  those  of  Oceania  is  sot  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  culture  affinity.  But  likeness  of  anatomical 
origin  coupled  with  the  outlined  area  of  distribntion  is  evidence  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  Slowly  progressing  contraction  of  the  area  of  distiibu- 
tion  nntil  it  is  narrowed  down  toaborder,  or  strip,  in  the  west,  together 
with  isolated  remains  in  the  mountains,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or 
in  other  ont  of  the  way  places  not  readily  inundated  by  waves  of 
national  migrations — this  is  the  oharacteristio  of  tbe  present  zone  of 
Malayo-Negrito  civilization  in  Africa. 

And  this  area  of  distribation  proves  not  only  tbe  path  along  which 
Malayo-Negrito  civilizatiou  traveled,  but  also  that  along  which  other 
civilizations  made  their  way.  By  the  same  side,  in  all  probability, 
entered  f^m  India  the  use  of  iron  and  the  cnltivatiou  of  millet  and 
cotton.  The  spread  of  these  elements,  pressing  forward  victoriously 
from  the  East,  is  an  eloquent  witness,  when  we  remember  that  the  East 
Indian  bellows  are  not  found  among  the  southwestern  tribes.  Tbe 
descent  of  Semitic  or  Semito-Negrito  culture  from  the  north  into  the 
interior  has  been  overrated.  The  centers  of  culture  in  Africa  along  the 
Mediterranean  have  never  contributed  elements  of  profound  or  vital 
influence  to  the  native  Africans.    The  reason  is  that  the  north  coast, 
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with  the  exceptioB  of  Egypt,  bo  woefiiUy  limited  in  extent  of  terrftoiy, 
never  developed  a  civiiization  pecnliarly  its  own,  because  it  lacked  a 
hinterland.  The  Sahara  interposed  its  desert  bfurier.  Mediterranean 
forms  of  eivilizatioD  &iled  to  exert  inflnence  apon  the  Sodan  races  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Hottentots  lacked  many  an  AfHc&n  element 
of  Bast  Indian  ciTilization.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  Bahaia  interferes, 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  The  east  side,  then,  is  the  open  door  of  the 
African  continent.  If  it  was  so  hard  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  from 
the  west,  while  the  east  eide  never  offered  real  diffionltiee,  it  waa  becanse 
advance  from  the  west  was  tantamoont  to  "  swimming  against  the  tide," 
So  the  picture  of  the  contraction  or  repression  of  the  area  of  Halayo- 
Negrito  cnltnre  dispersion  as  a  mechanical  process  stands  clearly 
revealed  before  ns. 

Bnt  the  essential  factor  In  these  processes  lies  deeper,  in  the  nature 
of  the  civilizatioD,  in  its  physiologic  strnotore.  If  we  consider  the 
peeoliivity  of  the  Malayo-Kegrito  cultore  elements  dependent  apon 
the  material,  we  see  vegetable  sabstances  everywhere.  Witness 
the  shields,  the  bow,  the  drnma,  the  stringed  iDStmments,  the  cos- 
tumes. Bat  the  promineiice  of  vegetable  material  in  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Malayo-Kegrito  caltnre  is  less  noteworthy  than  the  lack  of 
animal  substances.  The  only  exceptions  are  shells,  fish  bones,  feathers, 
fuid  lizard  skins,  that  is  to  say,  material  of  minor  conaeqnence,  each  as 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  island  races.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
cnltore  forms  of  East,  North,  and  Sonth  Africa — everywhere  decidedly 
preponderating  ase  of  hides,  sinew,  hair.  We  can  discern  the  deeper 
law  of  the  distribution  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization;  wherever 
Malayo- Negrito  oultnre  still  exists,  cattle  breeding  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent.  (Ooats  need  not  enter  into  the  account.)  However 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  fundamental  explanation. 

An  examination  of  Malayo-Negrito  characteristics  with  a  view  to 
<mgin  and  development  points  to  definite  plants.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  substantiate  this  statement  here,  lacking,  as  I  do,  space  and 
illustrations.  Among  weapons  the  bow,  among  smoking  utensils  the 
Malayo-Negrito  pipe  iudicates  evolution  from  the  bamboo.  This 
material,  which  plays  so  gigantic  a  rAle  in  the  economy  of  Malayo- 
Negrito  Oceania,  is  replaced  in  Africa,  often  very  inadequately,  by  ribs 
of  banana  leaves  and  leaf  stems  of  the  bamboo  palm,  or  Baphia  vinifera. 
Study  of  plant  geography  accordingly  leads  to  the  region  where  the 
use  of  the  bamboo  is  prononnced  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  illnstra- 
tive  ofnativecalture,  thatis,  to  Indo-Ohina  and  the  Malay  archipelago. 

Again,  the  iron  blade  used  on  the  Malayo-Kegrito  ax  of  the  .d^cans 
we  found  to  be  a  derivation  from  shell  blades,  such  as  are  met  to  thia 
day  in  Melanesia.  Valuation  in  kauris  (cowry  shells) — that  is,  those  of 
Bast  Indian  origin — disappears  in  the  Kongo  Basin,  and  here  and  there 
we  meet  with  ropes  of  shell  coins  made,  Uke  the  Melanesian  divarra, 
of  A^tatiita  monetaria.    On  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  and  in  AagolA 
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they  passed  for  money  bo  late  as  the  time  of  the  first  European  arrivals; 
OD  the  apper  Itnri,  Stahlmano  found  tbem  ased  as  jewelry,  and  we  are 
fomiliar  with  similar  ropes  in  Loaugo  and  on  the  Kongo.  So  we  have 
the  remains  of  island  civilization  on  the  mainland.  But  the  island  and 
fisherman's  civilization  of  Oceania  has  bequeathed  maay  another 
legacy  to  the  Africans.  One  of  them  is  pile  dwellings,  whose  degen- 
oration  on  the  continent  we  have  referred  to.  The  present  discussion 
enables  us  to  nnderstand  their  slow  disappearance.  Finally,  the  cul- 
ture of  a  fishing  community  is  ou  all  sides  characterized  by  mesh  work. 
The  well-known  nets  carried  by  the  men  of  New  Guinea  recur  iu  the 
culture  of  West  Aftica.  In  Kew  Guinea  the  net  is  used  as  clothing, 
and  in  the  whole  of  West  Africa  we  bear  of  the  netted  jerseys  of  the 
disguised. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  devote  attention  to  the  nature,  the  physio- 
logic structure  of  the  culture  forms  a^iaoent  to  the  West  African 
culture  area,  we  shall  recognize  the  significance  of  the  continental 
civilization.  In  the  first  place,  the  breeding  of  cattle  exercises  deep 
influence  upon  the  compass  and  intent  of  culture.  The  remarkable 
migratory  life  of  the  Africans  is  explained  by  the  half-nomadic  occu- 
pation of  cattle  herding.  Their  food  consists  mainly  of  flesh.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  generally  overlooked  that  the  West  Africans 
on  the  whole  are  vegetarians.  Furthermore,  the  institutions  of  the 
family  and  of  the  state  among  the  real  Indo- Africans  or  Indo- Negritoes 
point  to  the  patriarchate,  a  phenomenon  concomitant  with  cattle- 
breeding,  which  is  opposed  to  excessive  crossing.  In  the  West  African 
circle,  again,  the  matriarcbate,  the  family  grouping  that  obtains  among 
island  races,  hence  among  the  Oceanians,  is  possibly  to  be  classed 
among  Malayo-Negrito  characteristics,  iu  particular  when  accompanied 
by  exogamy. 

The  very  views  of  life  entertained  by  the  two  groups  show  similar 
opposition  in  their  physiologic  essentials.  Bestless  nomads  are  seldom 
reminded  of  their  past;  hence  the  tendency  toward  the  worship  of 
manes  and  of  ancestors  is  slight  among  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
turn  in  what  direction  they  will,  island  races  encounter  traces  of  their 
former  life.  The  natives  of  Oceania  know  some  tale  to  tell  of  every 
locality;  likewise,  the  mythology  connected  with  manes  floorisbes  in 
West  Africa. 

Thus  the  features  of  division  and  of  anion  stand  out  from  the  gray 
background.  For  Africa  is  a  continent  like  unto  itself  alone,  and  it 
exercises  leveling  power  like  none  other.  At  a  casual  glance,  then, 
African  forms  of  culture  may  seem  to  differ  but  slightly  trom  one 
another.  But  our  study  of  the  manifestations  of  life  proves  that  cycles 
of  thousands,  yea,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — for  thus  only 
can  we  properly  express  our  ignorance  of  how  time  must  be  computed 
in  such  cases — have  not  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  identity  of  origi- 
nal forms  and  traits. 
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4.  The  oaltare  forms  of  Africa  deaciibed  in  the  above  show  the  fol- 
lowing sonrces: 

1.  Negrito  caltare  forms. 

2.  Halayo-Negrito  caltare  forms. 

3.  Indo-Kegrito  caltare  forms. 

4.  Semlto-Negrito  cnltore  forms. 

The  remains  of  N^rito  dvilization  are  very  slight.  In  &ct,  th^ 
will  become  clearly  visible  only  when  soath  Asiatic  and  Oceanic  forms 
of  caltare  have  been  tboroaghly  investigated  and  classified.  At  pres- 
ent I  can  set  down  the  following  with  certainty  as  marks  of  Negrito 
caltare:  Tbe  staff  as  a  javelin,  tita  staff  as  a  weapon  of  defense,  the 
staff  as  masical  instrament  (Klangstab).  Tbe  area  of  diffusion  of  these 
elements,  though  oft«a  modified  almost  beyond  recognition,  I  can  prove 
to  be  the  whole  of  Africa  almost  as  far  as  the  Sahara,  I  aay  "  almost," 
tor  they  seem  to  be  absent  trom  the  West  African  sphere  of  civilization. 
It  woald  be  improper  to  connect  Negrito  cnltnre  directly  and  anre- 
servedly  with  the  so-called  dwarfs — the  little  yellow  race  of  pygmies. 
These  Bnshmen  have  everywhere  accepted  the  civilization  of  th^ 
snrroundings.    (Parasite  caltare  I) 

With  regard  to  the  three  other  soorces,  the  conspicnons  thing  is  the 
addition  of  "Negrito"  in  each  instance.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facta  of  the  case,  for  wherever  Africa  has  been  sahjected 
to  infiuences  Arom  Asia  and  Oceania  there  has  been  an  admiztnre  of 
Negrito  cnltare.  The  importance  of  Malayo-Negrito  caltare  will  be 
considered  presently.  East  Indian  spheres  of  culture  in  tbe  period 
before  their  rise  were  obviously  impregnated  with  elements  of  Malayo- 
Negrito  extraction.  Bat  North  African  culture  elements  all  point  to 
reciprocal  relations  with  the  continent. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  Malayo-Negrito  caltare,  a 
glance  at  foreign  relations  is  necessary.  In  the  article  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilungen,  Part  IV,  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  cartographic 
representation  of  these  affinities.  Three  zones,  or  belts,  are  distingnisli- 
able.  The  southernmost  embraces  Australia  and  the  soathem  point  of 
Africa.  Here  Malay  infinence,  tboagh  slight,  is  unmistakable,  bat  the 
conspicuous  fact  is  the  preponderance  of  Negrito  caltare  elements.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  region — perhaps  the  "region  of  remains" — of  tbe  old 
Negrito  civilization.  The  zone  farthest  north  is  deliaed  naturally  by 
the  linguistic  uniformity  of  all  tbe  races.  It  includes  the  Hovas  of 
Madagascar,  the  Indonesians,  Micronesiaiis,  and  Polynesians,  hence  is 
the  domnin  of  young  Malay  civilization.  Tbe  third  of  the  Malayo- 
Negrito  zones  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  comprehends  the  West 
Africans,  the  West  Malaga^sas,  some  Indonesians,  the  lesser  Sunda 
islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Melanesiaus.  It  is  the  territory  within 
which  bnt  one  race  has  been  crossed  with  another. 

Tbe  sitaation  of  these  three  zones  is  tbe  key  to  our  problem.  Youth, 
hence  unity  of  language,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  northern  zone; 
age,  indicated  by  repression  to  the  very  limits  of  settlement,  is  the 
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mark  of  tbe  sonthOTn  zone.  Tbe  middle  belt  is  at  once  the  riobest  and 
the  most  uaiform.  It  bears  neither  the  senile  expression  of  the  Negrito 
zone  nor  the  yoathfiil,  impetuoas  cbaraoter  of  the  Malay  zone,  but  that 
impressed  by  a  great  and  eerions  past. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  situation  and 
Hnrroandings  of  the  first  soorce  and  center  of  Malay  cnltore  forms;  that 
ia,  Malacca,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  iDdo-China.  The  reader  will 
permit  me  to  point  ont  a  remarkable  parallelism.  As  Farther  India 
thntBts  ont  its  elongated  form  into  a  sea  of  islands,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  continent,  while  a  peninsola  of  firmer  ontlioe,  East  India,  lies  on 
the  west,  so  Greece,  opposite  to  Egypt  and  to  the  east  of  Italy,  sends  . 
its  point  iuto  an  archipelago. 

History  proclaims  the  important  bearing  of  the  peoaliar  geographic 
position  of  Greece  and  Italy  upon  coltnre,  yet  surely  the  history  of 
Mediterranean  civilization  neither  began  witJi  Egypt  nor  ended  with 
Borne.  If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  (Mediterra- 
nean) Sea,  we  may  eqnally  speak  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle 
(Indian)  Ocean.  In  intercourse  with  Egypt,  Greece  rose  to  supreme 
position  as  a  civilizing  and  colonizing  power,  covering  the  central  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  its  stations.  A  like  point  of 
view  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  course  of  Malayo-lfegrito  culture,  whose 
influence  is  demonstrable  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Malay 
culture  acquired  the  faculty  of  spreading  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
entered  into  alliance  with  Negrito  culture  as  Greek  intermingled  with 
Egyptian  civilization.  The  rise  of  every  form  of  civilization  ia  preceded 
by  some  such  impregnation.  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  young  Malay  civilizations,  characterized  by  linguistic 
sameness,  owe  their  rejuvenation  to  a  recent  epoch. 

This  comparison  of  geographic  positions  furnishes  a  clue  not  only  to 
the  spread  of  Malayo-Negrito  civilization  as  far  as  West  Africa,  but 
also  to  that  of  Indo -Xegrito  relations.  Tbe  ancient  civilization  of  India 
may  properly  be  compared  to  that  of  Kome,  The  culture  that  brought 
the  Africans  millet  and  iron  was  solid,  practical,  robost  in  every  respect. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Semito-Negrito  civilization,  I  should  like  to 
utter  a  caution  against  overestimating  it.  In  the  material  products  of 
civilization  its  intlnence  is  barely  traceable.  It  introduced  neither  the 
plow  nor  solidly  built  bouses  to  the  part  of  the  continent  that  la  genu- 
inely African,  yet  this  should  have  been  the  task  of  the  Semitic  culture 
agents.  Whatever  they  have  imported,  sncb  as  the  straight  sword,  the 
double-limbed  bow,  the  round  shield,  etc.,  did  not  penetrate  far  to  tbe 
south  and  was  not  original  with  tbem. 

In  closing  this  article  1  beg  leave  to  state  its  purpose  emphatically. 
It  was  written  not  to  array  arguments  substantiating  the  correctness 
of  certain  new  points  of  view,  but  to  sum  up  these  points  of  view  in 
a  brief  presentation.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  how  tbe  new 
method  should  be  wielded  and  what  sort  of  results  can  be  reached  by 
its  application,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
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DOGS  AND  SAVAGES.' 


By  Dr.  B.  Langkatel,  Hambm-g. 


INTRODXICTORT  NOTE. 

In  submittiiig  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  the  resolta  of  my  studies 
npon  tfae  relatioaa  between  savages  atid  the  most  important  and  widely 
diffused  of  our  domestic  animals,  I  shall  cite  the  sources  of  my  iuformii- 
tiou.  Of  the  114  longer  or  shorter  papers  aud  notices  that  I  have 
written  during  the  last  fifteen  years  concerning  the  dog,  22  treat  of  the 
Asiatic  races,  i  of  the  AMcan,  11  of  the  American,  i  of  the  Austral- 
Polynesian,  the  remainder  of  the  European.  In  all  these  papers  my 
principal  aim  was  to  determine  the  different  races  correctly.  What- 
ever I  have  gathered  during  this  period  from  the  widespread  litera- 
ture of  geology,  ethnology,  aud  zoology  concerning  the  relations 
between  dogs  and  savages  will  be  presented  briefly  in  the  following 


The  oft-raised  question  concerning  the  original  home  of  the  dog  is, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  well  answered  by  the  remark  of 
Al&ed  Nehring,*  that  "our  most  important  domestic  animals  have 
generally  no  single  home,"  a  saying  that  might  in  a  certain  sense  lie 
paralleled  by  the  old  tradition  of  the  Flatheads  and  others,  that "  when 
the  son  of  the  Sun  came  to  earth  he  was  accompanied  by  a  dog."^ 

The  dog  has  been  scattered  over  the  entire  earth  for  an  immeasurable 
length  of  time.  Only  in  a  very  few  localities  is  he  entirely  wanting  or 
very  rare.  Of  these  I  havespoken  at  length  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  journal  Der  Hund  of  April  1,  1886,  and  I  will  state  here  what 
has  since  become  known  to  me,  as  it  is  important  for  the  later  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  In  Asia  the  dog  is  very  rare  at  Tarim,  according 
to  Prscbewalsky.'    At  Flores  dogs  and  horses  are  so  seldom  seen  that 

'  TrftDSltiled  from  the  Interaationalea  Archiv  far  Ethnograpbie,  Bd.  VIII,  109-119. 

'Zeitwshr.  fai  Ethnologie,  XX,  230. 

>  Lord,  The  Naturalist  in  TaDOoaver  Islftnd,  11,  240. 

*  Fetemuuin'a  EigiiiiziiDgBhofl  No.  53,  p.  13. 
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at  Bight  of  tbem  the  natives  seek  refnge  iu  trees;'  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Olaas,^  a  similu  fear  is  sbovn  by  the  South  American  Snyaa.  In 
Kagaruma-Shima  (Linkia  Islands)  there  are  neither  hares  nor  wild 
pigs,  on  accoant  of  which  the  people  have  no  need  for  banting  dogs;' 
the  same  is  the  case  at  Miniooy,^  in  the  Maldive  Islands,*  at  Horrnnz, 
in  the  Persian  Oulf,'  and  on  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  Norden- 
skidld  tells  ne.'  In  Sonth  America  no  dogs  are  fonnd  with  the  Bakairi, 
Manitsanas,  and  Bororo;'  in  AMca  there  are  none  on  the  Comoro 
Islands,*  nor  are  there  any  among  the  old  Tasmanians."*  In  ancient 
times  none  were  allowed  on  the  island  of  Deloa."  Crawford  contro- 
verts the  statements  of  Eitter,"  Lassen,''  and  Kolenati'*  concerning 
the  absence  of  Canidae  in  western  India." 

Osseous  remains  of  dogs  are  foand  in  that  stratum  of  the  earth's 
cmat  from  which  we  obtain  information  concerning  men,  animals,  and 
plants  that  existed  long  before  the  historical  period.  Prehistorical 
discoveries,  cbiefiy  in  Earope,  show  as  the  dog  already,  at  that  time, 
affecting  and  influencing  in  yarions  degrees  the  life  of  man.  Deep 
scratcbes  made  by  knife-like  instruments  fband  on  the  bones  of  yonn^ 
and  old  dogs,  bones  broken  in  pieces,  sknlls  cracked  with  stones  to  get 
at  the  nweet'tasting  brain,  lead  as  to  recognize  these  relics  as  food 
rejects,  and  I  might  now  affirm  with  still  more  ground  the  view  I  pub- 
lished in  Ansland  "  fourteen  years  ago,  that  man,  daring  the  iirst  stage 
of  his  earthly  wanderings  in  a  constant  straggle  fi>r  existence,  obtained 
control  over  the  dog  as  over  other  animals,  merely  for  food  purposes. 
Ttae  food  question  is  the  chief  one  both  for  animals  and  man ; "  even  at 
the  present  time  anthropoid  apes  and  the  lowest  races  of  people  show 
that  they  can  liveon  fruits  and  roots  of  the  woods  and  fields,  on  insects 
(caterpillars,  crickets,  locusts,  ants,  larvae  of  every  kind),  worms,  mos- 

'  ZeiWohr.  der  Gee.  f.  Erdknnde,  Berlin,  XXIV,  113. 

■Deutsche  Geogr.  BlUtter,  1889,  226. 

'Hltth.  der  Deataoh.  Ges.  f.  Katnr-  vai  Volkerknade  in  Oataeieii,  H.  24,  1881, 
pp.  142, 146. 

'Peterm.  Mitth.,  1872,  397. 

^AaaUDd,  1SS7,  763. 

•Ntttnr,  1893,  273. 

'  UtnsegelDug  Aaiens,  II,  245. 

"Kari  V.  d.  Steitien,  Durch  Central -Brasiliens,  p.  290;  Unt«r  dao  Naturvolkom 
CeDtnl-BrasUieua,  p.  483;  Sodenberg'B  Deiilsclie  Rnndschan,  1  Oolober,  1893;  Zool. 
Garten,  1889,  1<^;  Verhl.  der  Oeael.  f.  Erdknnde,  Berlin,  XV,  376;  Berne  CMonlaU 
Internal.,  111,536. 

*An»land,  1887,  SOS. 

'"Erzhorzog  Lndwig  SalvatoT,  Hobarttown,  p.  15. 
'iStrabo,  ed.  Kramer,  vol.  II,  p.  418, 14, 
"Erdknnde,  V,  258. 
''Ind.  AltertliumBkande,  I,  301. 
'<Hoctiarmeuieu,  p.  86. 
»Hlst.  of  Ind.  Archipelago,  p.  438. 
i>1881,  658,  and  after  that,  Garteulanbe,  1882,  No.  44. 
"Louis  Bonrdean,  Conqu^t«  da  monde  animal. 
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sels,  lizards,  etc.  Where  ueceasity  requires  it,  there  is,  as  is  too  often 
forgotten,  nothing  strange  abont  this.  The  natnre  of  man  is  saoh  that 
he  mast  either  prey  on  the  animal  world  or  perish  firom  want,  hanger, 
and  cold.  As  soon  as  he  learned  to  nse,  for  defense  or  attack,  other 
weapons  than  his  own  limbs,  he  mast  have  began  to  bring  the  dc^ 
nearer  to  him  as  his  helper  in  the  straggle.  From  the  earliest  etage 
when  the  dog  was  used  merely  as  food,  thecastom  of  eating  him  in  one 
way  or  another  has  sarvived  among  a  great  nnmber  of  peoples;  and 
the  nnmber  of  dog-«ating  races  of  which  I  published  a  list  in  1B81  oonld 
now  be  easily  Increased  to  200,  althoagh  there  woald  then  be  indaded 
snch  tribes  as  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  tbe  castom  from  hanger 
or  becanse  of  hostile  neighbors.  When  Fr.  Ratzel '  remarks:  "One 
may  assert  in  general  that  man,  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization, 
always  first  gratifies  his  pleasares,  and  only  takes  op  oaeftil  thiogs 
when  necessity  drives  him  to  it;  thos  we  see  the  dog  as  his  only  con- 
stant companion  at  a  time  when  his  nae  was  very  limited,"  he  is 
speaking  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
Ohambians,  who  domesticate  divers  animals  for  amusement.*  Specially 
gifted  men  may  early  have  attempted  the  exhibition  of  animals,  as  we 
read,  not  to  mention  early  European  eoaroee,  in  Haory's '  report  on  the 
Tchonde  in  sontheni  Bassia  and  Siberia.  Waitz  (VI,  786)  mentions  a 
dance  in  which  adults  introduce  dogs  in  order  to  teach  boys  to  aoqoire 
control  over  them,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  survival  from 
that  distant  time  when  men  strove  by  means  of  cunning  (traps)  or 
arms,  to  capture  these  animals. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  on  pbylo- 
genetic  grounds  that  tbe  primitive  dwarf  peoples  had  but  one  domestic 
animal,  tbe  dog.  Tbe  Bataa,  from  Labi  to  Taganyika,  have,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fowls,  no  domestic  animals  but  tbe  dog,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  remaining  breeds  of  African  dogs  is  a  quite  serviceable, 
well-marked,  greyhound-like  species,  very  much  ased  for  hunting.* 
The  Bushman  has  no  othei-  animals  than  the  dog  and  the  loose,  and 
only  the  first  is  possessed  by  the  dwarf-like  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Negritos  of  the  Philipjnne  Islands.  The  high  relative  standing  given 
to  the  dog  by  all  these  peoples  is  explained  at  once  by  their  occupation 
of  hunting,  which  early  caused  them  to  consider  the  most  suitable 
animal  for  the  chase,  which  therefore  limited  their  domestication  of 
animals  to  the  dog,  who  thereafter  bad  no  rival  with  whom  to  share 
his  master's  care  and  attention.  The  most  significant  fact  shown  by 
this  continued  limitation  is  that  stocks  of  a  certain  culture  stage 
remain  stationary  at  this  point.    As  the  dog  is  the  oldest  domesticated 

■Volkerknnds,  I,  ST. 

•Verhl.  d.  Gm.  f.  Erdk.,  Bwlin,  XVI,  456;  ulao  v.  Martins,  Beitr.  inr  Ethno- 
gtaphie,  I,  17. 
>Arohiv  f,  Antbrop.     Ill,  366. 
•ZeitMhr.  d.  Om.  f. Erdk.  Berlin,  XXVUI,  113,  at  aeq. 
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twimal,  80  tbe  peoples  tbat  extend  their  training  to  no  other  animal, 
probably  from  natural  incapacity  for  progress,  remain  at  the  lowest 
and  oldest  atage  of  the  development  of  man.  In  other  words,  tfaey 
appear  as  primitive  races. 

It)  those  places  where  dog-eating  is  tbe  custom,  and  where  yonng 
and  fat  dogs  are  considered  great  delicacies,  mach  care  is  bestowed  on 
tbe  yonng  pnppies,  and  only  too  frequently  have  travelers  seen  yoong 
mothers  give  them  the  breast.  Thns,  in  New  Guinea'  and  in  Australia 
the  father  even  kills  bis  own  child  that  tbe  mother  may  give  sack  to 
a  puppy,  and  similar  cases  have  been  often  noted'  at  Tahiti,^  Hawaii, 
and  tbe  Society  Islands.*  In  upper  Burma,  in  1879,  Joest  saw  iu  tbe 
bazar  in  Thayetmyo  a  yonng  Bnrman  girl  nursing  at  one  breast  her  own 
offspring,  at  the  other  a  small  dog,  and  iu  Mandalay  he  was  assured 
that  young  mothers  reckon  it  ao  honor  to  give  suck  to  little  white  ele- 
phants; that  the  Ainu  women  of  Yezzo  nurse  little  bears  in  the  same 
way  is  well  known.'  WrangeP  was  the  witness  of  an  incident  in  the 
polar  regions  similar  to  tbat  which  Joest  saw  in  Barma.  The  women 
of  the  Paumaris  in  Pern  nurse  dogs  and  monkeys  as  do  those  of  Dutch 
Guiana  and  others.^  In  Qran  Ghaoo  tbe  women  willingly  nurse  yonng 
dogs,  but  never  motherless  babies."  Frequently  the  reverse  condition 
exists;  for  example,  Chinese  women  of  Java  give  their  children  female 
dogs  from  which  to  norse.^  ■  ■  •  ^^^  ^f^^  ^^g  jg  ii^Q^^d  and 
well  cared  for  not  only  iu  those  regions  where  he  is  an  important 
article  of  food,  but  still  more  frequently  when  he  is  a  helpful  banting 
companion,  as  with  the  Wagandas.'"  The  Shilluk  never  treat  their 
dogs  badly;  neither  will  they  allow  anyone  else  to  do  so."  Tbe  beau- 
tiful "slugi"  is  tbe  favorite  of  the  Arab  and  his  children,'*  and  ia 
treated  well  by  the  boys.''  With  the  Battaks  each  boy  has  a  particular 
dog  as  a  "kabau,"  or  companion,  that  is  highly  regarded  even  when 
very  old."     With  the  Patagonians  favorite  dogs  are  formally  adopted." 

'Cb.  L;ne,  New  Gitinea,  p.  31;  Analand,  1866,  570  Finscb,  SaraoAfahrtea,  p.  53,  and 
in  theAnnalen  desiiiitiirhiat.  UofmaBnttmBWi«ti,  III,  No.4,p.322;  ZelUchr. f. Etboo- 
logiB,  XXI,  13. 

'Darwin  Var.,  I,  «j  Waitz,  VI,779;  Keppel,  A  visit  to  the  Indian  An:hip«]ago,  U, 
172 ;  £rzb«rzog  Ladw.  Salvatur,  Uobarttown,  p.  ts. 

'Pescbel'sNeueProbleme,p.44;  q/*.  Nuue  Deutaobe  Jagdz.,  VIII, 231. 

'  Arebiv.  f.  Aiitbropol.,  IV,  219. 

"Analand,  1886,360;  Der  Hund,  XIV,  16. 

■Beiae,  I,  214. 

'Ansland,  1886,265;  1887,578;  Kappler,  HollUDd.  Gniana,  p.  116, and  HarUinksin 
Beckinann'B  PbyBikal.-ukon.  Bibliotbek,  XIV,  19. 

"Wait!,  111,480. 

oDiener,  Leben  In  der  Tropenzone,  p.  72. 

">Zei(achr.  f.  i-:tbnologie,  It,  138. 

"  Jabreslmricht  der  Geogr.  G««.  Bern,  p.  105. 

'■Kobolt,Bei8eerinnemD)reD  ans  Algier,  p.301. 

'^Banmann,  Fernando  Plio,  p.  88. 

"V.  Brenner,  Beimoh  bei  d.  Kaniiibalen  Snoiatrae, p. 251. 

i*B«bm,GeoKr.  Jabrb.,  V,142;  c/.  Aaeland,  18&S,  34 
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JuBt  as  the  dog  was  naed  by  later  prehistoric  man  for  taunting:,  he  is 
also  used  by  the  savages  of  to-day,  and  iu  all  fonr  quarters  of  the 
globe  we  find  him  widely  distributed,  though  iu  difl'erent  grades  of 
development.  It  would  iQe  a  waste  of  ^a«e  if  I  shonld  here  enum^- 
ateaJl  peoples  who  hunt  with  more  or  less  highly  trained  hunting  dogs, 
bnt  this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  hunting.  A  few 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  varied  are  the  methods  of  bunt- 
ing in  Australia,'  New  Guinea,'  among  the  Tehuel  of  Guanaco,^  in 
Ammca,  in  Matto  Orosso,^  in  Ecuador/  The  natives  of  Haiti  rwsed 
a  breed  of  small  dogs  for  banting  on  the  island.^  Even  before  the 
time  of  Golnrabua  the  Tarnmaa  possessed,  as  tbey  do  now,  excellent 
hunting  dogs  which  they  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a  kind  of  cage.^ 
The  Bonny  negroes  bury  their  huntingdogs  and  in  the  Bushman  village 
of  Gaidappou  talismans  are  hnng  around  them,'  For  the  bunting 
methods  of  the  Eolaschans,  Hnrons,  and  Tlinkita,  see  note.*  Id  North 
Borneo  the  people  land  from  five  to  seven  dogs  from  boatn  in  different 
places  and  team  fh>m  their  bark  where  a  boar  is  to  be  fonud,  land  there 
and  kill  him  with  spears.  In  tho  south  of  this  island  the  desb  is  sepa- 
rate<l  fW>m  the  bones  of  this  wild  animal  and  fastened  to  a  tree;  the 
dogs  are  then  set  onto  this  meat  to  make  them  courageous.'"  The  hunts 
for  stags  and  boars  by  the  Bagobos  and  on  Peel  Island  are  also  char- 
acteristic" Savages  have  never  descended  to  the  mutilation  of  honnds 
bunting  off  their  ground,  as  was  practised  in  Europe  in  former  ceutu- 
riea,  the  English  law  of  tbe  time  of  Henry  VII  providing  that  the  lel't 
leg  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  ordinance  promulgated  iu  1T02  that  one 
paw  or  all  the  clawa  of  one  foot  be  removed.'^ 

Castration  has  been  practiced  on  dogs  ftxtm  an  early  date,  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  in  countries  far  distant  ttom  each  other,  for  example 
among  the  Kamchatkans,"  the  residents  of  Sakhalin,"  and  in  Togoland.'^ 

'  Waitz,  VI,  729. 

^FiDBcb,  N.  und  seine  Bewohner,  p.  68. 

' Zeilecbr.  d.  Gee,  f. £nlk.  Berlin,  IX, 346;  Giglloll,  Via^gio  mtorno  at  globo,  p.  968. 
^ZoitBohrift,  locdl.,  V,249. 

'>BimBoii,  TrareU  in  the  Wilda  of  Ecuador, p.  169;  Htwsaiirsk,  Vier  Jahre  anter 
Spaniaoli  AmericaDern,  p.  123. 

•Oviodo,  XII,  B;  Waitz,  IV,  323;  Tippenltaiier,  Die  IdmI  Haiti,  pp.  213,  316,  374; 
JoLinial  Anthrop.  lustltate,  Loudon,  1887,  February,  p.  272. 
'  Darwin  Var.  I,  23, 25 ;  II,  276. 

•Peterm.  Mitth.,  1862,  250,  247;  Kappler,  Holliind.  Oniana,  p.  80,  and  concerniag 
the  hunting  honnds  of  tbe  Warraus  and  Waibaa,  see  further  R.  Schouibnrgk,  Reise 
ill  Brit.  Ouiaua,  I,  199. 

^  Zeitr.  f.  Ethn.,  II. 316  and  XVI,  234 ;  Waitz,  III,  ST;  Kranse,  Die  Tliukit-Indianer 
6,H9;  Deutsche  Oeogr.  Blatter,  IX,  224;  Karr,  Sliorea  and  Alps  of  Alaska,  p.  148. 
'"Geogr. Proceedings,  Irf)ndon,X,6;  Mitth.  Oeogr.Ges.  Jena,  VI,  99. 
"Zeitsobr.  r.  EthD.,XV]l,  22;  Hawks,  Exped.of  an  Aineri can  Squadron,  p. 233. 
"The  Ninetaentb  Centnr;,  1891,  Jannary,  p.  116;  H.  Biematzkl,  Schlesw.. Hoist, 
LauenbDrg-LaDdesgeaohichte,  II,  1847,  p.  80. 
"Gilder,  Ice-  Pack  and  Tnodra,  p.  17. 
"FoUakow,  ReiM  nacb  S.,  p. 42. 
■»MUth.  von  FonohODgueleen  In  Deutsche.     Schutzgebieten  V,  13.        ^  . 
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FisbinK  is,  as  is  well  known,  eagerly  pareaed  by  m&ay  hairy  aDimals, 
and  by  the  dogs  of  Dorthem  regions  especially  iu  snmmer,  thereby  sav- 
ing their  masters  the  trouble  of  feeding  them.  I  have  written  two  pa- 
pers' on  the  sabject  of  flahing  dogs,  and  in  the  second  I  meotioDed,_ 
from  tbe  work  of  Howard,^  the  skilled  methods  of  the  Ainos  of  Sakh^n 
which  considerably  excel  those  of  the  English  flshennen  of  Colvyn  Bay 
on  the  coast  of  Korth  Wales. 

As  draft  animals  dogs  are  attached  to  vehicles  both  on  water  and 
on  land.  As  with  ns  canal  boats  are  drawn  on  rivers  by  means  of  a 
rope  by  people  on  tbe  bank,  so  in  eastern  Siberia  they  are  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  indeed  foar  doga  drag  a  boat  regularly  on  the  Yenisei  &om 
Troizfcek  cloister  against  the  stream,  and  do  it  more  easily  than  four  of 
the  email  native  horses.^  They  are  nsed  similarly— of  conrse  constantly 
only  in  the  summer — by  the  -Jnkahira,*  the  Giyaks  on  the  Amur,^  and 
the  Kamchatkans.* 

Bat  this  ose  of  the  dog  is  not  as  general  as  its  employment  as  a  draft 
animal  on  the  land,  concerning  which  Kohl  has  given  qb  a  tolerably 
general  idea,^  while  the  works  of  Lord  and  Bainee  are  exhaustive  and 
instructively  illuBtrated.'  The  treatment  which  the  poor  draft  dogs 
have  to  endure  &om  us  is  discussed  in  the  "  Nene  Deutsche  Jadg-Zei- 
tnng"  (XIV,  157).  In  this  first  decade  of  this  century,  Humboldt? 
refers  to  the  significance  of  similar  folk  cnstoms,  and  Tnle'°  has  made 
tbe  observation  that  dog  sledges  are  now  used  in  Asia  as  far  south  as 
61^  30',  but  in  the  eleventh  century  they  were  also  in  use  between  the 
Dwina  and  the  Pechora.  According  to  Ibn  Batnta,"  they  were  used  in 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Liwd  of  Darkness,  in  Bulgaria  (the  old 
Bulgaria  in  central  Russia),  where  the  people  drove  with  three  dogs 
abreast  and  one  leader.  According  to  Langmantel,"  "  There  are  in 
these  countries  Wasslbar  dogs  that  draw  carte  in  summer  and  sledges 
in  the  winter,  and  are  as  large  as  a  donkeyj  and  the  people  in  this 
country  eat  dogs."  Dogs  are  still  sometimes  used  in  some  regions  of 
Poland  and  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Russia  to  draw  small 
loads,  bat  such  a  custom  is  not  general,"  and  the  animals  are  fUso  too 
weak,  but  the  comparatively  small  Siberian  dogs,  io  spite  of  their 

'Der  Hnnd  1S84,  No.  48,  and  Sohweitz.  ZeatitilbL  f.  Jngd-  n.  Hnildeliebhabei, 
189*,  No.  6. 

<  Life  irith  the  TranB-Siberiftn  Savagoa,  1893,  p.  SI  et  seq. 

'HUller,  Unhii  Tnagasen  ond  J»kat«a,  p.  180. 

•Wron^la  Rei(e,  t,  214. 

^roanlal  Oeagr.  Sac.  London,  1858,  396;  Petenu.  Mittb.  1857,314. 

•  Pet«rm.  Ergiinz.  Heft  Ko.  54, 16. 

'Der  Verkehriuid  die  Anaiedlung  dec  Henechen,  p. 75. 

■Shifla,  Experience  of  Camp  Life,  pp.  353, 354,  and  358. 

'  Beise  in  der  Aeqninoctial  Oegenden,  IV,  585. 

i°Book  of  Marco  Polo,  II,  43. 

i>  Lee,  The  trarels  of  J.  B.  p.  78. 

"  Hans  SotktltbergerB  Beitebnch,  p.  39. 

'•  BnsaiMhe  Bevne,  XI,  443. 
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greater  Isaimess,  atcomplisli  oousiderable,  their  streiigtli  ftnd  persever- 
ance beiug  astoinshiii^.  Kennaii  says:'  "I  drov«  a  team  of  nine,  in 
tweiity-fonr  lionis,  over  150  kilometers;  tbey  often  pnll  for  forty-eiglit 
hoars  with  no  fooil  except  one  flsb  of  Ij  or  2  pounds.  In  the  west  the 
dt>gH  are  made  to  pull  with  the  hii>.-),  in  the  edkut  with  the  breast."^ 
According  to  Ermaii,'  the  tent-living  Sauioyeds  use  only  the  reindeer  as 
a  draft  animal,  but  the  remainder  of  the  Samoyeds  and  the  Yakuts  use 
dogs,  and  indeed  each  oue  can  pull  an  average  weight  of  20  to  35  pud.^ 
Concerning  Tobolsk,  says  the  Abbe  (Jhappe  d'Anteroehe,'*  "The  only 
traveling  is  by  dogs,  which  are  liariiessed  to  sletlges."  In  the  province 
of  Jenesei  there  were  in  1804,  in  the  capital,  115  sledge  dogs;  in  the 
city  of  Tnrnkhansk,  ■l-'J;  in  the  entire  district,  81*0."  According  to 
Finsch,'  a  draft  dog  costs,  in  lieresovakoe,  -  roubles.  They  are  so  har- 
nessed that  the  drawing  strap  passes  fniui  the  sledge  between  the 
legs  of  the  dog  and  to  a  ring  fastened  aronnd  the  body  and  to  the  tail ; 
they  draw,  therefore,  with  the  hips.  Still  farther  east  the  number  of 
sledge  (logs  is  so  much  greater  that  in  1880  there  were  in  Yakutsk 
3,70V  although  many  Y'aknts  still  travel  with  reindeer,"  Wrangel'" 
already  observed  that  on  the  Kolyma  male  (logs  exclusively  are  used 
ior  palling,  jtart  of  the  females  being  saved  for  subsequent  breeding 
purposes,  and  the  rest  drowned;  he  was  very  much  astonished  at  the 
sagacity  displayed  by  the  leader.  Along  the  Eiolyma  the  inhabitants 
are  also  of  the  firm  conviction  that  there  the  male  dogs  alone  can 
thrive.  Notwithstanding  this  any  change  for  the  better  is  made  im- 
possible, the  iieople  often  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  order  to 
sa])port  their  dogs.  Their  nuinbei'  is  estimated  at  2,265,  and  since  each 
receives  4  herrings  daily  there  are  required  during  the  year  for  them 
alone  3,306,000  fishes.  Between  the  Lena  and  Bering  straits  12  dogs 
run  before  every  "  narte''  and  cover  in  an  hour  on  favorable  ground  5 
nautical  miles.  At  Shigansk  a  good  leading  dog  is  worth  from  40  to 
CO  roubles."  The  descriptions  of  men  and  dogs  during  the  winter  at 
Ussnri  are  very  interesting." 
The  Kamchatkans  are  the  recognized  masters  in  dog-sletlge  driving 

'TeutLireiiiSiberiii,  p.  124. 

'Iliekisoh,  Die  Tung  iMen,  p.  78. 

''Rei9fi  mil  [lie  Erde,  I,  701,  655,  296. 

'Peterni.  Mitth.  1872,361. 

"Voj-iiije  eu  Sib^rie  1,  202. 

'■Petenii.  Mittb.  1867,  330. 

'  Kdee  uiwli  WeBtsibirieD,  pp.367,  590;  AuBlaod  1882,  307. 

"ICiisaiscbe  Rovtie  XI,  i\S. 

"Peterm.  Erf^linz.,  llefC  Xo.  54,  26;  von  MiddendorIT,  Ifetse  IV,  12%),  et  fiei.,1330 
ut  Hui[.,  Giltler,  Ice-Puck  anil  Tundra,  p.  301;  Seebobiu,  Siberia  iii  Asia,  p.  13,  con- 
cmning  tbose  iu  Tnrschanak ;  Buletschef,  Keisen  in  Osteibirieti  1,  73;  Ermati,  Reiae 
iini  die  Erde  II,  427,  concerning  tbe  dog  sledges  at  Ochozk. 

I"  Seise  I,  212. 

iiPeterm.  Mitth.  1879,420,  168;  1887,  120. 

"  Estraits  <les  Pablicatioiis  de  la  Soci<;tt<  Imp.  Geogr.  de  St.  Peters boiirg,  1859,  78. 
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aiid  ill  breaking  iu  dogs.  Tliey  nleo  use  only  tbe  males,  the  team  con- 
si^tiug  of  12  besides  tbe  lender;  on  eacli  dog  falls  tbe  iiverage  load 
of  1  pood  (3G  poiimls)  aud  in  twenty-four  boars  be  is  expected  to  cover 
a  distance  of  150  versts  (100  miles)',  Krascbeninnikow  tbe  elder' 
remarks  tbut  in  going  down  hill  only  one  dog  is  nsed,  and  WraiigelP 
tliat  witb  dogs  not  fully  trained  only  10  to  15  versts  (7  to  10  wiles)  dis- 
tance is  covered  in  a  day,  at  first;  be  is  also  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  tbe  use 
of  dogs  as  draft  animals  originated  on  tbis  peninsula,  and  tbat  earlier 
all  peoples  of  nortbeastern  Asia  drove  only  reindeer.  The  nnmber  of 
draft  dogs  is  approximately  10,000,  an  average  of  0  to  eacb  family,  and 
tbe  price  is  from  3  to  25  roublea  eacb,'  Here,  as  nitb  tbe  Tcbuktcliea, 
tbey  are  urged  on  by  a  rattle/  In  recent  times  tbe  number  of  dogs 
in  a  team,  tbe  size  of  tbe  load,  and  tbe  i>rico  of  dogs  seems  to  bave 
changed  greiitly,  for  Gilder''  saw  in  I'etropaalovski  G  drawing  a  sledge 
with  one  person ;  a  team  of  9  good  dogs  was  ex})ected  to  ]mll  GOO 
pounds,  while  witb  tbe  Eskimos  i>  dogs  pulled  a  load  of  1,800  to  2,000 
pounds  15  to  20  Knglisb  miles  a  day  for  weeks,  and  even  for  niontlis. 
Ue  bought  40  full  grown  dogs  and  paid  for  eacb  $7.50.  Yernian  and 
Bennet'  drove  in  sledges  witb  4  or  C  dogs.  When  von  Dittmar"  lived 
there,  there  was  a  team  of  8  large,  black  dogs  witb  a  fox-re*l  leader, 
tliat  alone  was  worth  25  roubles,  while  tlie  other  8  together  were  worth 
only  40  roubles.  Each  one  bad  a  leather  neck  strap,  therefore  pulling 
with  the  breast  and  neck,  aiid  all  were  governed  solely  by  the  voice. 

Concerning  tbe  draft  dogs  of  the  Tcbuktcbes,  we  learn  throagb 
WrnngelP  that  not  as  on  tbe  KoIym:i,  always  2,  but  always  4  rna 
abreast;  through  Hedeustriim  ">  that  they  can,  exceptionally,  cover  200 
versts  (132  miles)  iu  a  day;  and  through  Nordenskiold"  tbat  tbey  can 
pull  for  twenty-one  consecutive  hours  without  being  unharnessed. 
There  are  al^o  many  draft  dogs  on  Bering  Island,  600  being  ased 
exclusively  to  baal  driftwood  on  sledges.'- 

Let  us  return  from  here  over  tbe  island  of  Sakhalin  to  Russian  Asia, 
in  or<UT  to  observe  several  races  who  drive  mostly  draft  dogs  of  a 
smaller  breed,  as  in  the  Amur  coast  lands,"  or  as  the  Tunguses  aad 

iPeterm.     Ergiinziiiigsheft,  No.M,  16;  Zeitsclir.  f.  allg.  Kr.lk.  N. F.,  XVI, 315. 

ii  BKHchrielxiiig  deg  Lau(le«  K.,p.237,  IK 

>K«ise.II,2G2,^. 

^AiieUiKl,  1891, 6(U. 

•Zeit8i-br.  /.Ethnologic',  1872,  238. 

"  Ice  I'nck  mill  Tundra,  p.  17. 

'JouviihI  of  Voj-ftgee  and  Travels,  I,  478. 

■  Reisen  iiud  Aiifentlinlt  in  KamUcliatka,  p.  160,  in  tbe  Boitr.  xar  Kenntn.  des  rusH. 
Eeiches. 

sReise,  H,22G. 

>"In  Ernian'a  ArcLlv.,  XXIV,  132. 

"KiDseKelimg  Asiens,  I,4.'>T;   cf.   Aiisland,  1882,  699;   Deutaobe  Geogr.    Blatter, 
V,110. 
i^Deiitaclie  Geogr.  Bliitter,  VIII. 234. 
"Raddt,  Reise  im  Sild  v.  OBtaibiren,  |>.  8ii. 
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Lainats,  wbo  also  drive  reindeer.'  In  tlie  islaud  of  Sakbalin  all  the 
tails  of  tlie  males  are  cropped  to  remove  a  hindrance  in  pulliug.'  The 
Oroks  of  today  are  "a  mongrel  race  of  reindeer-driving  uomnds  and 
stationary  dog-owning  fishermen."-^  The  draft  dogs  of  the  Giljacs  are 
described  by  H.  linssell  KiIloa;;b,*  a  traveler  among  the  Yuknbira^,  in 
Petennatm's  Supplement,  ^o.  Hi,  17. 

In  Alaska  tho  dogs  of  a  team,  usually  4  iibreast,  travel  so  closely 
one  behind  tlie  other  that  ampntatii>n  of  their  tails  is  found  to  he  nec- 
essary.'^ •  •  •  Krause''  writes  concerning  the  teams  of  the  Tlin- 
kits,  Boas '  of  those  of  the  natives  of  Uaffins  Laud,  Leland  and  Kane^ 
of  tlie  Ottawas  of  the  northern  lakes.  Formerly,  dog  sledges  orna- 
mented by  three  bells  were  in  use  at  Iheheadwiiteraof  the  Mississippi, 
sledges  were  also  used  by  the  Thickwood  Oree  Indians  in  winter."  In 
Labrador  the  sledges  are  drawu  by  ft-om  12  to  20  male  and  female  dogs 
with  2  luaders,  on  a  20  to  30  foot  trace,  while  the  other  dogs  of  the 
team  are  traced  short.  During  the  thawing  weather  in  the  spring  the 
dogs  wear  regularly  made  shoes  of  seal  skin,  in  which  are  cut  holes  for 
the  two  front  toes  to  give  freedom  to  the  nails.  Above  the  toes  the 
leather  is  tied  fast.  It  is  easily  conceived  that  the  animals  become 
exhausted  after  three  hours  during  these  thaws.  With  lighter  loads, 
3  to  12  animals  are  used  before  the  sledge,  with  a  leader  attached  to  a 
trace  5  meters  loug.'° 

The  Eskimo  dog,  which  Le  Peyrere  "  described  in  1C4T,  saying  that 
he  was  very  large  and  was  used  like  a  liorse,  is  found,  according  to 
Robert  Brown,'-  as  far  north  as  man  goes,  but  is  not  used  by  the 
Eskimos  farther  south  thau  Uolstcinborg,  because  the  ocean  does  uot 
(teexe  in  winter  suEBciently  hard  to  use  sledges  on  it.  If  this  dog 
should  become  extinct,  the  Greenlander  must  also  perish;  this  event 
is  more  certain  than  tbe  extinction  of  the  prairie  Indians  after 
the  death  of  the  last  bnfi'alo.  In  (ireenland  It  Co  8  dogs  usually  go 
together;  in  order  to  break  them  of  their  obstinacy  they  are  often 
beaten  with  a  whip  having  a  handle  a  meter  long  with  C  or  8  lasbes 

'Riit/el,  AiitLropogoographie,  II,  73;  Peterm.  Krg.'inz.-Heft,  No.  5-1,  22;  I'l'term. 
MiltL.,  18!W,  135. 

-I'nljaltow,  ReiaB,p.34,*2.     Peterm.  MUtli.,  1881,112. 

"Poljnkaw,  loc.  cit.  95;  Peterm.  Mitlb.,  1803,  Literaturbericbte,  p.  166. 

^Seizo  millo  lieili-s  ik  travera  rAsie,  1, 192. 

■■Peterm.  Mitth.,  1892, 137;  cf.  Bancroft,  Native  Racee,  1,62. 

■Din  Tlinkit  Indianer,  p.  89. 

'Polerin.  KrgiLnz,-Heft  No.80,  S.7,  anil  Boas  in  tho  IlamburgorNftchricbten  of  11. 
1, 1889. 

'  Lelang,  Fiiantig,  p.  19.     Knne,  Waiulorings  of  aD  Artiat,  p.  26. 

"Wait/,  Iir,  87;  Lor<l,  The  Naturalist  in  Vnoconver  ami  Britiali  Columbia,  II, 
212-22fi. 

Ill  Peterm.  Mittti.,  1863,  125.  Neumajer,  Die  Deutsohtii  Ezpeditioiieu  und  ihre 
ErKebniBse,  I,  173. 175, 183;  II,  26. 

11  KelatioQ  dn  Groenlacd;  cf.  NoitleiiBkiuliI,  Orunlaad,  p,  420. 
I'Ptoc.  Zool.  Soo.  London,  1868;  cf.  Psterm.  Mittb.,  1869,463. 
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of  walrus  liide.  Toward  tUe  middle  of  1870  there  were  in  all  nortliem 
Greenland  ODiy  l-'tS  draft  doga.'  On  the  northern  shore  of  Hadson 
Strait  and  in  King  Willtums  Land  the  training  is  mncU  better  than 
in  Oreenlaud,  because  here  tlie  whip  is  seldom  ased,  the  refractory 
ones  being  punished  with  snowballs  or,  at  most,  by  throwing  sticka  at 
them.  Since  it  is  assnme^l  thut  the  Eskimos  owned  dogs  before  tbeii* 
distribotion  was  as  wide  as  it  is  now,  it  is  of  intere»tt  to  note  the  calls 
.  with  which  the  different  races,  separated  from  each  other,  direct  their 
animals.  The  Greenlander  driver,  writes  Besscis,  has  only  the  uall 
t.'  */  t .',  short  and  spoken  in  falsetto.  If  be  wishes  the  dogs  to  turn  to 
the  right,  he  cracks  his  whip  on  the  lelt  side,  and  vice  versa.  A  short 
whistle  means  stop!  Tbis  is  tbe  custom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mission  parts  of  Greenland.  Those  on  the  east  shore  of  Smiths  Souud 
call  out  a  vehement  ha !  ha !  ha !  The  method  of  guidance  is  as  before 
mentioned.  The  stop  call  is  oh!  In  the  neighborhood  of  Poods  Bay 
the  call  for  turidng  to  the  right  is  wOa-ah-liithii-hii ! ;  for  the  left,  ah-wOa- 
waha.'i  for  halt,  oh! 

In  Cumberland  tbe  sounds  used  are  tcoa-ltauJtH !  for  the  right,  aeh-itoti- 
wit!  or  aek-icoa-irOa!  for  the  left,  kii-Juhd  {or  urging  onward,  and  sim- 
ilarly by  tbe  Itaners  on  Smiths  Sound.    Stop  is  iih ! 

With  the  Eskimos  on  the  Hudson  Strait  only  the  exclamation  oicf 
oici  oir!  is  used,  and  those  on  King  Williams  Land  know  only  the  cull 
1(gu!  kgu!  iga!  The  lash  is  unknown;  one  person  goes  before  and 
leads  tbe  dogs  or  presses  a  stick  of  wood  against  the  side  op|)osite  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  should  go.  Bessels  could  not  learn  what  was 
the  custom  in  Alaska;  many  were  of  the  oi>inion  that  they  only  lii'ard 
curses,  tbe  embellishment  of  which  depended  on  the  obstinacy  of  the 
dogs  or  the  irritability  of  the  master.  There  also  a  i>erson  precedes 
tbe  sledge.  The  number  in  a  team  varies  between  4  and  S,  and  the 
load  for  a  sledge  is  rarely  more  than  100  pounds.  Well-kept  animals 
«50ver,  on  a  smooth  road,4(iermanuiileHan  hour,  and  work  twelve  hours 
a  day.  After  work  they  receive  a  pound  of  meat  or  fish.  Neumayer 
remarks  in  another  place  that  in  Labrador  the  expressions  auU!  auk! 
auk!  for  to  the  right  and  ra-ra-ra  for  to  the  left  are  used.  Many  tribes 
of  Eskimos  show  a  pride  in  tlie  fiu^t  that  their  dog  teams  are  matched  in 
color.^  According  to  A.  v.  Etzel,  the  legend  of  the  frozen  sea,  with  the 
mention  of  dog  sledges,  known  only  in  the  northernmost  colonies  of 
South  Greenland,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  emigration  to  South  Greeu- 
land  from  the  north.'  In  East  Greenland  the  dogs  have  become  extinct 
thniugh  sickness.'     In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  the  statements  of 

'Geojcr.  Proveedinga,  LondoD,  VIII,  IT5;  NonlenekJilId  loa.  cit.  451;  KlutHoh»k,  Als 
Eakimo  [inter  E.,  p.  50;  Geogr,  Magaziue,  Lomlou,  III,  179,  with  oxnct  statiatical 
data;  v.  Becker,  Arktiacbe  Reise  der  engl.  Yacht  Piutdor*,p,  15;  Ueasel,  Die  auier* 
Nordpol-Exped.,  p.  141  et  seq. 

'Darwin,  Var.,  11,  a76. 

'Zeitachr.  f.  nllg.  Erdk.,  N.  F.,  XII,  418. 

•Petenu.  Mitth.,  1871,422. 
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Aiidree'  coucemingtUe  weight  aiidspeedof  sledges,  which  differ  some- 
what from  the  above,  are  borrowed  from  Joho  Crawford;  'On  the  rela- 
tiiin  of  domesticated  aainials  to  civilization,"  in  the  "Trausactionsof  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  Ijoiidoii,"  J  I,  387-468. 

Over  the  highest  ])a8ses  of  the  Himalayas  and  Thibet,  where  ponies 
and  yaks  can  not  ventnre,  Bure-fooled  sheep  and  goat»  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden ;  sheep  also  arc  nsed  in  tbe  country  sarronndlng  Ba- 
hia,  South  America,  carrying  a  water  jtir  on  either  side,  up  bill  and  down 
on  very  narrow  mountain  paths.  Among  the  Indians  of  North  America 
tbcdog  is  used  as  a  beatit  of  burden.  Here,  abused  and  harshly  treated 
during  life,  he  after  death  receives  mauy  honors — a  truly  liumiin  char- 
acteristic. At  the  time  of  Coronndo.  in  the  year  IMO,  he  was  used  by 
a  branch  of  the  Coniancheson  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Duraugo 
for  the  trans|>ortation  of  hides,  and  is  still  kept  for  the  same  service,' 
Dogs  ai-e  also  U8e<l  as  beaata  of  burden  by  tbe  prairie  Crees  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan region,^  as  well  as  by  the  Atmitanas  on  the  Copper  Kiver.* 
The  ancient  Peruviana  aim  possessed  such  dogs.''  In  Asia  the  so-called 
Ycnesei-Kust-Jaks^own  pack  dogs  and  in  Kamchatka  they  traverse 
the  mountains  with  liglit  loads.' 

Uowever  useful  to  man  the  dog  may  have  proven  himself  as  a  hunt- 
ing animal  and  beast  of  burden,  yet  many  races  of  jieople  left  it  to  him 
to  keep  himself  fat  and  in  good  (condition  as  he  did  before  their  mutual 
appn>ach.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  he  is  an  omnivorous  animal, 
and  this  peculiarity  makes  him  useful  about  the  dwellings  of  larger  or 
smaller  .settlements  of  man  as  a  sort  of  street  scavenger,  sharing  the 
oftice  with  vultures  and  tbe  like,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  eastern 
countries.  What  man  no  longer  uses  in  his  household — ofl'al,  dead  ani- 
mals, tbe  bones  of  game,  and  in  many  places  even  bnumn  corpses — is 
thrown  out  and  becomes  foo<l  for  the  usually  empty  stomach  of  the 
nogle<'ted  dog. 

From  classical  antitjuity  we  obtain  many  accounts  of  human  l>odies 
being  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured.  Hector  threatened  to  do  this 
to  .\jax  and  retracted  his  decision  only  because  of  Priam's  tears.  In 
Pohlman's  paper  on  the  excess  of  population  in  the  great  cities  of  tbe 
ancients,  ho  has  collected  (p.  i;t5}  numerous  passages  from  ancient 
authors  showing  this  to  have  been  doue.     In  Asia  we  find,  especially 

'  I  ieogr,  lies  Wtiltbnnil«la,  I,  !)0,2T8. 

-•Htiml>ol,lt,  Kssai  iiolitiqui',  etu..  Ill,  5fi;  Itpiae  in  die  .Xquinoct.  Gcgendon,  IV 
TiW:  Ansicliti'tt  iler  Natur,  I,  138;  Raiicron,  Native  Kaces,  1,  506;  Millileniifonlt,  Ver- 
Hiicli  oilier  S<-Lilclennig  von  Me.Nio»,I,  I.IO,  177}  VeHiaiid].  tier  Gcti.  f.  Erdk.,  Burliu, 
XII,  268;  Ratiie],  Vei'cinii^te  Stiiaten,  II,  127. 

'Ilinil,  Canadian  IEhiI  River  Exped.,  II,  IIT. 

JDfiitwliu(Jeogr.  Bl Jitter,  IX,  224.  Bncli  dogs  nre  lignred  in  tUeoft-riteil  work  of 
Lor.lniidIiaines,p.861;  V.Martins,  Beitr.ztir  EtbDugraphlo,  1,672. 

"  Waitz,  1, 409. 

"  RadlofT,  AitH  Westflibirien,  1, 189. 

'  Krascbeoninnikow,  ISescbr.  des  Lande»  K.,  p.  18. 
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among  the  Mougolian  peoples,  a  complete  indiffereDce  to  the  corpses  of 
the  "  misera  i>Ieb8.''  Before  the  year  1000  Buch  bodies  were  given  as 
prey  to  dogs — iu  BactrJa  accordiug  to  OiiesicrituB,  by  tbe  Hyrcaaians 
accordiDgto  Cicero,  by  tbeSogdiauB  accordiug  to  Strabo.  Th.  v.  Bayer' 
remarka  that  with  the  Kalmucks  tbe  bodies  of  the  inferior  classes  are 
thrown  after  death,  either  iuto  the  water  or  out  on  the  steppes  for  the 
dogs,  vultures,  etc.,  to  devour;  the  better  classes  are,  however,  barued. 
A  similar  fato  for  the  corpses  of  be};gars  in  Kuldja  is  meutioued  by 
Uadlofif^.  Ill  Urga,  writes  Prschewalsky,^  the  l)eggar8  have  their  nest- 
like beds  in  the  market  place.  If  one  be  about  to  die  the  dogs  stand 
around  him  and  wait  for  his  last  breath;  he  is  then  devoured.  Tbe 
dead  of  better  classes  arc  carried  to  the  churchyard,  tlogs  make  up  tbe 
procession  and  conduct  the  interment  by  means  of  their  stomachs;  only 
princes,  gogos,  and  the  highest  lamas  are  really  buried.  In  tbe  well- 
known  parable  of  La/.arus,  who  ate  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  a  rich 
man's  table,  tbe  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  Would  anything  very 
different  have  befallen  his  body  after  bis  soul  had  tlown  to  Heaven !  If 
in  tbe  cities  of  CJhina,  accordiug  to  Exner's  account,'  a  beggar  is  dyiiifj, 
his  ideutity  is  determined  by  ollieers,  he  is  allowed  to  lie  where  be  is, 
covered  with  mats  held  down  with  stones  so  that  the  dogs  can  not 
trouble  him  while  alive;  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  however,  they  do  their 
duty.  The  Kamcbatkans  believe  iu  the  life  of  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  and  in  tbe  warm  desire  for  this  better  life  the  father  often 
allows  his  children  to  strangle  bim  or  to  throw  him  to  the  dogs.^  Id 
cavea  of  Poland  thus  far  examined,  traces  of  human  industry  have  been 
found,  bat  no  human  boues;  this  was  held  as  a  negative  indication  of 
the  former  occupation  by  Mongols,"  who  gave  the  dead  to  the  dogs;  a 
positive  indication,  however,  was  found  iu  the  names  of  places  as  tagea 
Mongolian  zagan  =  white,  zehrzydoiro,  ^e?ir=  wolf;  Karsy,  Kars  = 
steppe  fox,  and  many  others.  It  is  an  interesting  fact'  that  exactly  in 
tbe  center  of  the  wide  district  through  which  we  fiud  scattered  the 
place  name  Fiar  lies  the  dog  field  at  Breslau,  Piie  potje=  Pa^e  polje. 
The  Polish  cbronologist,  Vine.  Kadlnbek,  mentions  this  dog  field  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  and  says  concerning  it  that  here  in 
the  year  110!)  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Polish  Prince  Boleslaw 
and  the  German  Kmperor.  The  Germans  were  overcome,  many  were 
left  lying  on  the  battlefield,  and  tliti  dogs  swarmed  from  all  sides  and 
devoured  tbe  flesh  until  they  were  so  gorged  that  they  went  niadj 
*'caniuamcampestre  locus  ille  nominatur.-'    But  an  older  cbronologist, 

'ReiMeindriicko  ana  RusBlaiuI,  p.  435. 

'Aaa  Westsibirieo,  II,  312. 

'Peterm.  Mittb.,  1876,  8. 

'Cbion,  p.  1<&. 

^Pesohel,  Volkerkande,  p.  416;  Zeitachr.  /.  Ethnul.,  Ill,  206. 

"Prscbewalakj,  ReiuD  in  tier  Moogolei,  XIII,  5. 

'Deutaobe  Rundacbiiu  f.  Ueogr.  u.  SMt.,  XV,  414. 
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named  Gallna,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  ueiitury  and  de3<;ribed  tLiu  same 
battle,  said  nothing  whatever  of  mad  dogs.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Pnjtjepoye,  or  dog  field,  received  its  name  before  the  battle  of  IHK),  and 
in  probably  of  the  same  aocieiit  origin  as  the  word  Psar,  belonging  to  so 
many  places.  In  the  good  old  times  of  the  Enropeao  Middle  Ages  we 
find  numerous  examples  of  the  disposing  of  snperflnous  men  by  means 
of  dogs.  I  instance  only  the  well-known  storyof  theCid,  who,  when  he 
could  not  get  wood  enough  to  burn  his  prisouers,  had  them  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs.'  In  latertimes  such  bloodhounds  were  nsed  in  America 
for  the  execution  of  the  most  terrible  deeds  at  the  (command  of  tbeir 


We  learn  from  Stanley  that  in  L'sukuma  and  Uganda  dogs  are  used 
ill  battle.  This  was  also  the  custom  in  ancient  times.'  When  Marius 
overcame  the  Gimbri,  his  legions  had  al»o  lo  Dght  against  women  and 
dogs.  The  Celts,  as  is  ^hown  by  a  broniie  dog  from  Uercnlaneum,  pro- 
tectetl  their  dogs  with  spiked  collars  and  metal  breastplates.  In  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  1 470,  as  the  troops  st<Hxl  in  onler  of  battle,  the  dogs 
also  began  to  fight.  The  Burgumlian  dogs  were  overcome  by  those  of 
the  Swiss,  an  omen  of  the  overthrow  of  their  masters.  The  Turks  also 
placed  dogs  on  their  outposts.  That  the  much  prized  Friedenhuudeof 
our  day  were  formerly  educated  as  war  dogs  is  proved  by  a  widespread 
literature  on  that  subject.  lu  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  on  Robben 
Island  (near  Kapstadt)  the  bodies  of  peoplt;  who  have  died  of  the 
smidlpox  are  given  to  the  dogs  to  eat.'    •     •     ■ 

The  Kskimos  of  America  pour  the  urine  over  the  fragile  roofs  of  their 
artificial  snow  hats,  and  thereby  attract  the  caribou,  which  are  greedy 
for  tlie  salt  that  it  contains.^  The  chalky  excrement,  for  which  there  is 
a  special  market  iu  Berlin  as  the  so  called  pbarmacentic  gentian,  is  nsed 
by  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  for  tanning.  Its  use  spread  from  there 
to  the  dog-abounding  city  of  Oonstantinople,  for  the  preparation  of 
morocco  leather,^  and  great  cargoes  of  it  are  sent  from  thence  to  the 
United  States  for  the  preparation  of  morocco.'  The  Tlinkits  throw  the 
bodies  of  dogs  attached  to  long  lines  into  the  sea;  after  a  time  they 
become  covered  with  dentalia  and  are  then  withdrawn."  Concerning 
theuseof  the  teeth  forweaiJonsandadorouient,  see  below.  According  to 
Agatliarchidas.  Diodnrus,  and  Strabo,  the  name  Oynomolgi  (dog's-milk 


I  Rupell,  Gexch.  Polens,  1, 670. 

'Garleii]aiibu,18»3,442. 

'.loarnal  Geogr,  Sop.  LoniUni,  187rt,  2«;  Zuitsi'hr.  f.  Jngil-  iiDil  Hiiudc-l.iebliiiher, 
St.  G:>llf  ti,  1)^3, 169. 

*  J.  Stanley  Little,  South  Africa,  II,  274, 

"KlntscbakjAlx  EBkinio  nnter  Eskimos,  i>.  Ul;  Xeiiuiaysr,  Die  ]l«iitsch.  Kxped. 
unit  ihrc  KrgebDisae,  II,  Hi. 

•Olivier.  Voyngu  ilaiia  ITrnpire  OCtororin,  1801.  I. 

'Zooi.(;ar[cn,l89l,.">5;  Natiir,  1892,33). 

•Kraiisc,  Diu  TUakit  Iniliaour,  p.  183,  and  for  Alaska,  AuslaDd,  1888,970. 
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enters)  is  applied  by  the  inliabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  to  tbe  tribes  who 
use  tbe  milk  of  Bvine.'  Accordiog  to  M^or,' in  tbe  iieigbborbood  of 
Cape  BraiJco  men,  liorses,  and  dogs  live  for  months  on  tbe  inilk  of  tbe 
most  varied  animals,  aa  tbey  also  do  on  houey  in  Sonlb  Africa. 

Trade  in  dog's  bides  is  carried  on  from  northern  Asia  in  two  direc- 
tions— either  west  to  Karope  or  east  to  North  America.;  and  tbe  fartlier 
tbey  are  earrieil  the  more  expensive  tbey  become ;  for  while  in  Obdorsk 
a  good  skin  costs  C  roables/in  the  marketof  Charkowa  black  Siberian 
dog  pelt  is  worth  from  50  to  100  roubles/  In  Paris  the  pelt  is  quickly 
tanned  and  jirepared  as  fashion  demands.''  The  greatest  namber  of 
dogskins  is,  however,  consumed  in  eastern  Asia  itsflf,  though  tbe  trade 
there  is  now  somewhat  rednced.  On  account  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
fewer  marriages  take  place  in  thickly  populated  China.  There  were 
formerly  brought  to  the  young  bride  in  Manchuria  nud  Mongolia,  as 
wedding  presents,  many  dogs,  which  tbickbaired  curs  tbe  young  hus- 
band took  with  bis  wife  to  bis  new  home,  then  immediately  slaughtered 
them  and  made  from  the  skins  cari^ts  and  bed  covers. 

Tbe  superfluous  ones  were  sold  to  traders  in  Chinese  ports,  and 
thus  dogskins  of  an  anunul  value  of  nearly  2,000,000  marks  were  sent 
to  tbe  United  States,"  As  in  the  Abyssinian  monastery  Zad'  Amba 
the  entire  jmsaessions  of  a  pious  brother  consisted  in  the  half  of  a  goat- 
skin— bis  carpet,  his  bed,  his  cloak,  bis  all' — so  aUo  iu  China  the  poor 
and  the  beggars  own  nothing  but  a  shabby  dog  skin"  that  they  have 
found  or  that  has  been  given  them,  and  the  middle  elasse.-^  com])lete 
their  winter  costume  by  a  storm  coat  of  dog  or  goat  skin.  Tbe  princi- 
pal exi»ort  town  for  colored  skin.sistbe)>ortof  Uao  bo,  or  Niutschwang, 
in  Manchuria.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  these  skins  came  from 
ownerless,  wandering  dogs,  but  tbe  yellow  book  of  the  customs  officer 
of  that  city  at  the  end  of  tbe  year  1880  shows  that  the  pro<Inction  of 
bides  is  tbe  work  of  a  trade  organization.  In  all  Manchuria  and  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Mo)igolia  are  to  be  found  thousands  of  flocks  of 
young  dogs.  The  severe  cold,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  33°  to  ST'^ 
1-'.,  develops  beautiful  pelts.  Concerning  their  further  preparation, 
coloring,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh,  see  "Ansland.''"  In  tireentand, 
where  tbe  caribou  hunts  arc  unprofitable,  skins  of  seals  and  dogs  are 
used  ill  preference,  tbe  skin  of  the  young  dogs  especially  as  a  lining  for 
winter  boots;  still  it  is  very  dear.'"    In  Grisecke's  time  such  skins  were 

I  Unrtim  and  CnmoTOn,  To  tlie  (iald  CoMt,  1, 335. 
"Tlio  Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  100. 
'Fiii«;li,  Keise  unch  Wpst«lbirleii,  p.  372. 
'  Kohl,  Reise  ini  iDiieru  voni  ItiiNHland  und  T'oleo,  20»>  et  seq. 
'■  Sclineiz.  Zeitsch.  f.  Jagd-u.  Lielibnber,  lg93.  1S3. 
■''Ilamh.  CorreKpoDdniitvoD2,  11,  IStM. 
'ZeltBCbr.  f.  allg.  Erdk.  N.  F.  XII,  211. 
'Exner,  CliiDii,  p.  162. 
"  1889,  337. 

"*N(iideuskiu1d,  (irmilaiid,  p.  42<);  Kntur.  1887,  536;  von  R«ckoi,  Ackt.  Reise  der 
Fandorn,  p.  16.  ^  . 
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tLrown  away  on  account  nf  their  offensive  smell.'  Witli  the  SamoyedB 
the  caps  and  the  konitza  (an  ai-ticle  of  female  dress)  are  made  of  this 
fur,-  lEavenstein^  gives  an  account  of  this  use  by  the  Kiptchsiks, 
Kriischenuikow^  by  the  Kamcliatkans.  In  Kamchatka,  as  Steller  has 
<]uoted  from  the  yearbooks  of  Tag,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  from  dog's 
hair  and  (lifferent  grasses/  The  use  to  cover  boxes  in  North  America'^ 
and  Hasks  on  St.  Kilda"  is  old.  We  find  the  cnatom  widely  spread  of 
using  the  separate  parts  of  the  body  of  the  dog  for  adornment,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  examples  of  expensive  dog  collars.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection K,  Schnmann,"  tite  famous  traveler,  mentions  that  the  Jajia- 
nese,  as  has  been  related  by  the  Arabs,  made  tor  favorite  dogs,  monkeys, 
etc  ,  gohl  collars,  thus  anticijiating  the  eccentridtiea  of  modern  French 
and  American  ladies,  snch  as  Patti  and  others.  The  old  Egyptians 
fitted  their  fine  greyhounds  with  quite  broad  collars."  The  tine  dogs 
of  the  llashilangi  do  not  wear  collars,  but  a  band  around  the  l)elly, 
similar  to  many  Siberian  draft  dogs,'"  As  an  adornment  and  also  as  a 
means  of  deceptive  decoration,  the  tails  of  many  hairy  animals  are  used. 
In  Majorca  part  of  the  Sunday  costume  of  every  girl  is  a  neat  biaid, 
not  always  genuine,  as  many  fasten  a  cow's  tail  therein."  Before  this, 
in  ancient  times,  Indian  womeu  plaited  the  black  hair  of  the  yak 
nnder  their  own  natnnil  locks,  unl  Knaptnvvrai  na\a  ooattitas."  (lua- 
tav  Nachlit^al  saw  in  Wadai  a  Sklav  woman  who  had  fastened  two 
heavy  braid.s  of  sheep's  hair  under  her  own."  To  the  northward  from 
the  Victoria  Nyauza,  Baker  met  two  men  with  horns  on  their  he:i<ls 
and  cow's  tails  in.st£ad  of  beards.'*  Many  tribes  of  Indians  comb  the 
hair  of  the  dead  carefully,  and  in  order  to  make  the  braid  longer  plait 
into  it  buffalo  hair.'^  These  analogies  will  sufllce,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  npon  those  Australians  who  insert  the  bushy  tail  of  llie  dingo 
dog  into  their  beards  in  order  to  make  them  longer."'  The  Wahaha 
carry  dog  tails  on  their  spears.  The  finger-long  head  of  the  si)ear  is 
burned  into  the  handle  and  held  fast  by  the  skin  of  such  a  tail  drawn 
around  it  while  still  green."    The  Parsi  receive  at  puberty  a  girdle  of 

'  do'iiUiiil  in  nruffBtrr'a  ICiu'jt'lopeilid. 

-ZfitBclir.  r.  nllg.  Krdk.  N.  F.,  X,  M;  Eriiiaii,  Keiseiim  die  Erdu  I,  TDl. 

'Tbo  UiiBsians  on  llio  Aiiioor,  ]i.  317. 

*  Itesi'hr.  ilea  L.  KiinitBL-batUii,  p.  128. 

'■Zeitaclir.  f.  allg.  Enlk.  N.  K.,.\Vr,  315. 

"Natiir,  1893,  181. 

'  Hnml.,  Kch»,  licilago  v.n  17,  2,  18WI. 

"Mnrc'o  Polo,  p.  25. 

•Eliers,  Ciceroup  (lurch  Aegypten,  I,  161. 

'"Poggo  ill  Mitth.  il.  nrrikan.  Oes.  in  DentsclilaDd,  IV,  348. 

'I  PageiiKtenker,  Die  IdhvI  .Mallorca,  p.  135. 

'^  AelinD. 

'^  Snbara  nod  SiiilBD,  111,80. 

"  ZeitBchr.  der  Ges,  f.  Erdke.,  1, 103. 

1^  Dodge,  The  IdilianH  of  the  Far  West,  p.  114. 

"■  Wait?:',  VI, 735, 736 ;  Zeilsrlir.  f.  Elho.,  VI, 278. 

"  ncittHChe  Kolimial-Zcitiiiig.  ICHI,  162.  ,-.  , 
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hair,  which,  accordiug  to  the  assertion  of  the  Mesopotamian  Jews,  is 
plaited  from  dog's  hair.'  The  Haidaha  of  British  Columbia  weave 
white  dog's  hair  with  other  material,  aiid  on  Puget  Sound  blankets  are 
also  made  of  Jt.^ 

The  largo  white  eyeteeth  of  the  dog,  worn  singly  in  the  ears  or  many 
together,  also  strung  ou  a  striug,  mingled  with  those  of  other  caniivor^, 
are  widely  used  as  an  adornment,  not  only  for  men,  but  for  women  aud 
girls;  forexample,  as  a  breast  ornament  at  FriedrichWilhelms  Haven  in 
New  Guinea,  as  necklaces  and  bracelets  in  the  western  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  British  i)ortion  of  that  island;^  near  Cape  Concordia 
such  strings  are  more  rare,  the  bones  of  Abnis  precatorius  being  used 
instead.*  On  the  Solomon  Islands  a  traveler  saw  a  magnificent  neck- 
lace of  500  dog  teeth,  each  of  which  was  carefully  bored  through. 
Since  only  2  teeth  are  here  taken  from  each  dog  250  dogs  iniiet  have 
been  required,  most  of  which  were  natives  of  San  Cbristoval,  where  the 
teeth  are  extracted  from  the  living  dogs  without  comimnction.'*  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  New  Guinea  all  four  eye  teeth  of  these  animals 
are  titkeu,  and  with  more  reason  than  shells  (cowries),  nsed  as  money  as 
they  are  iu  tbe  Solomon  Islands,  Samoa,  and  other  places ;  partly  taking 
the  i)lace  of  our  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.^  The  Igorroto  also 
wear  necklaces  and  pendants  of  dogs'  teeth.'  These  teeth  arc  also  used  in 
New  Guinea  fur  weapons,  and  iu  the  clubhouses  there  one  may  see 
many  dog  skulls  hung  up  as  decoration s."  As  in  Java  it  is  held  to  be 
disgraceful  to  have  white  teeth  like  those  of  the  dog  tlie  people,  as  is 
welt  known,  color  their  teeth  and  those  of  dogs  are  not  nsed  aa 
ornaments.^ 

Schweinfurth  saw  in  Africa  necklaces  of  teeth  of  which  there  were 
several  from  the  dog;'*'  Junker  saw  similar  ones  among  the  Bari,  aud 
Scbuver  among  the  Bertii." 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  allg.  Erdk.  N.  P.,  V,  79. 

"  Bancroft,  Niitive  Ruciih,  T,  IGG,  215 ;  Lelaug,  Faaaiig,  p.  10 ;  Lonl,  tbe  Natuialiat 
in  Vnncoiiver  and  Britiali  Culiimbiu,  II,  212-225.  M.  Boulet,  tho  proprietor  of  » 
dog  keiiuel  in  I^vreux,  gave  to  tlio  faraier  President  of  the  French  Bepoblio  a  vaist- 
coat  made  f^om  the  long  bairof  his  "Marcei"  llamb.  Freindenblatt  of  21,  11,  I8S8. 

>Mittb.  aiis  duutuch.  SchutzgebLeteu,  v.  12.  Fiusoli,  Samoa  fab  rteu,  pp.  44, 89,  393 ; 
BokuHchuy,  Die  DeutscLen  in  d.  Siidsee,  p.  55;  Jouroal  (ieogr.  Soc.  London,  1876,56; 
Petfrni.  Mitth.,  1879,  277;  Deutsche  Geogr.  Dliitter,  according  to  Albertl  Cb.  Ljne, 
New  Guiuea,  p.  31. 

•  Finsch,  toe,  cit.,  p.  338. 

'Xatur,  1888,139. 

"AQimlen  des  Wiener  HofmuHenms,  III,  4.  302;  Aiialand,  1884,  618;  Diat^ihe 
Kolonlalzeituug,  VII,  105. 

'Pett-rm.  Erganz.-Heft,  No.  67,  25. 

eZeitschr,  d.  Oea.  f.  Erdk.,  1877,  l.il;  Proc.  of  tbe  giietnsl.md  Branch  of  the 
Ocogr.  Soc.  of  Anstralia,  III,  2,  67. 

"M'liit/,  1,  366;  Laplace,  Vo;rage  antour  du  monde,  11,463. 

■"Peterm.  Mittb.,  1871,  138;  ZcitBchr.  d.  (ies.  f.  Krdk.,  VI,  2fM. 

I'  Pctemi.  Mitth.,  1881,  86;  Jiink«TB  Reiseu.  I,  283,  2%,  and  Petcrui.-Erg;inz.-lIeft, 
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I  may  liere  briefly  touch  apon  the  use  of  the  word  dog  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Id  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Arabs,  and  especially  by  most 
UobfimmedaiiB,  the  word  dog  is  an  abusive  epithet.'  Among  the 
Uflbegs,  while  it  is  au  impropriety  to  ask  after  a  man's  wife,  to  ask  after 
hia  dog:  is  a  deadly  insult,  says  Wood,^  the  epithet  "dogseller"  is  the 
deepest  of  insults.  In  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Yaska  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  name  dog  was  sometimes  applied  to  express  contempt.' 
lu  Latiu;  canis,  as  an  epithet  always  referred  to  some  special  trait  of  the 
dog  (impudicity,  cowardice,  a  SDarling  temper)  and  was  not,  as  with  us, 
an  expression  of  exasperated  contempt.'  Must  that  not  also  have  been 
the  case  in  Halle  iu  the  fifteenth  century,  where  it  was  the  custom  to 
give  to  men  zoological  names  (Tyle-dog,  Heinzape,  Fritz-sheep,  pigsty, 
etc.).*  In  a  recent  political  election  speech  in  Newcastle,  Sir.  Moiley 
referred  to  the  abusive  use  of  the  word  "dog,"  declaring  that  he  could 
not  look  upon  ;t  as  an  insult,  for  most  dogs  that  be  knew  deserved  to 
be  placed  higher  than  many  men.  The  following  sections  will  clearly 
show  that  many  races  take  the  same  view. 

It  is  a  truly  human  trait  to  first  recognize  the  worth  of  another  after 
his  death.  This  is  exemplified  by  many  of  the  hunting  jieoples  of  Xorth 
America.  The  dog,  the  most  faithful  of  the  domestic  animals,  whose 
fidelity  is  recognized  by  the  Koran,  and  who  is  tbereforo  allowed-  to 
participate  in  the  joys  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  is  cruelly  treated 
by  them  while  living,  but  when  he  dies  and  is  transported  to  the  Inippy 
hnnting  grounds  they  do  honor  to  his  bones.  They  will  not  offend  his 
spirit  because  tbey  will  find  him  again  iu  the  after  life."  Among  the 
old  Mexicans  and  Mayas  be  accompanied  the  dead  iu  their  passage  to 
the  other  side;'  among  the  mound-builders  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,^ 
and  among  the  Eskimos  ^  he  was  placed  in  the  graves  of  young  children 
who  conld  not  alone  find  their  way  to  the  spirit  laud.  Dogs  thus  became 
the  guardians  of  the  threshold  at  the  entrance  to  the  nether  world- 
According  to  the  Zendavesta,  certiiin  dogs  have  the  powor  of  protect- 
ing departed  spirits  from  the  demons  lying  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
perilous  passage  of  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  hell;  and  a 
dog  is  always  led  iu  funeral  processions  and  made  to  look  at  the  corpse.'" 

According  to  Synesius  (fifth  century),  Cerberus  held  the  position  as 

'  Ilomuiel,  Kauicn  der  Sliiigvtbiere  bei  den  SIldBemilischcn  V5Ikern,  p.  311. 

'.loarney  to  the  Soarre  of  the  River  Oxns,  p.  143,  ftiid  also  Von  Hellwalcl,  Natur- 
gescbichte  iltta  Mcnsohcu,  II,  613. 

^MaxMIUler,  Vorkauugen  ilberdio  Wisaeusch.tft  der  Sprucbe,  p.  374. 

^Analand,  1871,  170. 

"G.  V.  Hertzborg,  Geecb.  il.  Stadt  Hulle,  I,  41i5. 

nVaitz,in,l!M. 

' Bancroft, Xativo Races,  II, 605;  Zeitscbr.  f.  Etbuologie,  18lW,  20etaoii.;  Congri^B 
iDternat.  des  Auericaoiatea,  1S88,  Berlio,  1890,  p.  308  et  so<|.,  321  et  seq. 

"Atchiv  Aathrop.,  Ill,  370;  Biir,  Der  vorgescliicbtliche  MeuBcb,  p.474. 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  Etlinologie,  1872, 238 ;  Nordeaabiuld,  Grunlauil,  pp.  385, 474, 475. 
"'^'e^ba^dl,  <Us5  Geogr.  Tages,  p.  107;  Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  ia  tbe 
EaatorD  Archipelago,  p.  100,  remark.  __ 
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sentinel  at  the  moutli  of  be)I,  and  Dant«  representn  him  as  keeping 
wateli  at  the  entrance  to  the  third  circle,  where  he  torments,  the  souls. 
"The  Aztecs  held  the  belief  that  theTechichi  acted  as  a  guidothiough 
the  dnrk  regions  after  death."'  Lather  asserts,  iu  his  "Table  talk," 
that  dogs  also  go  to  heaven.  lie  firmly  believed  that  he  would  iigain 
see  his  own  little  dog  iu  the  other  world,  and  Ktopstock's  Messias 
(N  Vl,260-3;i3}  has  Elisama^s  dog  enter  heaven.  The  Ooantess  Eliza- 
beth Ohai'lotte  von  Orleans  said:  "Iain  much  pleased  with  wliat  he 
{Leibnitz)  has  stated,  that  animals  do  not  wholly  periab.  It  comforts 
me  very  inach  abont  my  dear  little  dog." '  In  German  mythology  the 
dog  is  the  messenger  of  death,'  and  in  Formosa  when  a  dog  Iiovrls  the 
people  have  the  priest  come,  for  some  member  of  the  family  is  about  to 
die.''  liastiiin  '■  gives  nnotlier  view :  God  created  the  dog  and  assigned 
to  liim  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  against  the  serpent  who  betrays 
man.  This  is,  therefore,  tlie  reason  why,  when  one  is  about  to  die,  the 
dog  howls.  III  Borneo  it  is  bclievetl  that  he  who  laughs  when  a  dog  or 
a  serpent  crosses  the  path  will  be  turned  to  stone." 

Black  is  recognized  as  a  fateful  color;  black  dogs  are  held  to  be  the 
familiars  of  sorcerers;  the  evil  one  himself  takes  the  form  of  a  black 
dog  (in  (ioethe's  Faust).  In  the  folk-tnle  of  the  wise  Udiu  the  black 
dog  i.s  the  uft'spring  of  the  devil:  a  great  fear  of  the  traveler  on  the 
Swedish  heaths  i.s  that  of  meeting  the  ilestless  One  with  a  couple  of 
black,  lire-spitting  dogs.  The  heathen  Samoyeds  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mezen  offer  to  the  devil  either  a  reindeer  or  a  black  dog,  who  is 
drowned  after  sunset.  Tlie  head  is  turned  toward  the  west.  These 
animals  are  oD'ered  also  to  the  Tadepzii  and  Ohechi,  and  the  heud  of  the 
victim  is  then  thrown  to  its  relatives;  al)  the  flesh  is  torn  oft'  from  it, 
and  the  gnawed  skull  is  placed  on  a  pole  o|)posite  the  idol,'  The  Lapps  . 
abuse  llu'ir  dogs,  so  necessary  to  them,  with  kicks,  because  they  are 
held  to  be  "  the  degenerate  offspring  of  tlu(  wolf,'  who  has  intruded 
among  men  to  work  them  harm.  On  this  accouiil,  when  these  close  rel- 
atives to  the  wolf  have  grown  old  they  do  not  kill  them,  but  fasten 
them  to  a  tree  until  they  have  starved  to  death.  For  tlie  same  reason 
a  dog  must  never  be  present  at  a  mairiage,"  In  the  year  17«2  the 
French  soldiers  who  were  defending  Landau  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  black  dog  of  their  general  was  a  familiar  spirit  of  the  devil,  who 


■  Fr.  A.  Ober,  TruvelH  in  Mexico,  p.  3'20,  Tbe  old  inhabitnntB  of  tlie  Cordilleras 
thuugliC (Uftcreotly.  Amln^eltreBaonsnyB (Bolivia, p.  128):  "lu tliebtirialHorArica, 
wo  find  with  tho  iiiDminiea  the  artiMcial  eyea  nhicb  the  ancient  '  ' 

b.v  ft  religioiia  HeDtimeut.  placed  near  tlioir  tlcnd  to  rondnrt  the 
the  underworld;  provisions  for  tho  route  arc  also  not  forgotteo. 

"  ZeiUclir.  (U'S  Jiiat.  Ver.  f.  Niedersacliseii,  18W,  3. 

'  ZeltAchr.  f.  KUin.,  1S86, 82. 

•  Geogr.  Proc.  London,  1889, 233. 

'■  Die  Welt  in  ihrea  Spirgelungen,  eta.,  p.  365. 

'■  .loho,  Life  in  the  ForesU  of  tbe  Far  East,  p.  228. 

'  ZpitBcbr,  f.  alls.  Erdk.,  N.  F..  VII,  6^, 

'  Hoggner,  Reise  iiucb  Lapplftnd,  p.  94. 
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personally  drew  up  all  plaus  of  battle.  Atnoug  the  EsiboniaiiB  black 
dogs,  cats,  moles,  and  cocks  belong  to  that  class  of  animalB  that  iitiist 
be  sacrificed  at  tberaisiug  of  the  Kalevi  treasure.'  lu  Maiicharia  the 
evil  spirit,  or  little  blaok  dog,  is  visible  to  the  sorcerer  alone.^  The 
shatoaus,  or  luediciDe  men,  sncriSce  a  dog  on  great  occasioDu  for  exor- 
cism.^ lu  Kamchatka  a  dog  is  also  oQ'ered  up  to  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
hiila.  the  entrails  are  strewn  arouiii],  and  the  body  and  hiu<t  legs  hnitg 
on  .1  long  pole.*  Of  Phteniciau  origiu  w!ia  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
upon  the  promoutory  of  Kolias  neai'  Atlieus,  where,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Thesmopborian  festival,  there  were  held  at  uight  orgies  during 
which  dogs  were  offered  up,  a  custom  whicli  fully  indicates  its  oriental 
origin.^'  In  West  Timor,  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  head  of  a  black 
dog  is  thrown  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy." 

The  dog  was  worshiped  and  ai)i>eased  as  a  god  by  many  peoples,  as 
in  America  among  the  ancient  Peruviana  ofXauxa  and  Iluanca,  where 
priests  blew  upon  the  skeletonized  licads  of  dogs.  lu  Cnzco,  the  blood 
of  black  dogs  waa  smeared  over  tlie  &juuteuances  of  the  idols,  their 
hearts  and  lungs  were  used  in  augury ;  the  eara  of  dogs  used  at  a  burial 
were  cutoff.'  Similar  offerings  were  known  earlier  in  Yucatan,"  In 
Africa,  the  Baghirmi,  uativea  of  Gabberi,  also  sacrifice  dogs.''  At 
ancient  Byblua,  in  Asia,  the  dog  was  sacred  to  Mars.  On  the  Lykos 
Biver,  in  Syri:i,  stood  a  hollow  idol  of  a  dog  which  sounded  as  the 
wind  blew  threw  it,  but  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  barked,  iu 
tones  audible  aa  far  as  Cyprus.  The  dog  is  also  honored  by  many 
families  of  the  Ansarii,  Zoroaster  also  makes  this  animal  sacred  and 
it  is  highly  honored  by  the  Kolis,'"  In  Sikkim,  the  household  gods  of 
the  Metcb  are  distorted  ligures  of  a  god  often  pictured  as  riding  on  a 
dog."  Iu  Japan,  dogs  are  numerous  because  they  are  held  as  sacred. 
These  dogs  are  often  buried  so  that  only  the  head  remains  free.  Before 
the  nose  of  the  dog  is  placed  dainty  food.  After  this  Tantalus-like 
torture,  the  head  is  cut  off  shortly  before  death  from  starvation,  and 
made  into  the  mysterious  box  of  the  priest.'^    That  a  long  time  ago 

'  Arcbiv  Aathrop.,  X,  It9. 

-'  Journal  Googr.  Soc.  of  LondoQ,  1872, 173. 

'  PntthewalBky,  Beisen  Uftcih  Thibet,  p.  150. 

'  KeiiDBD,  Teut  Life  in  Siberia,  p.  113. 

'Oberhummer,  PliueuizitriiiAkarnaiiien,  p.60;  Hovers,  Die  Plioeniz.  1,404  eteeq.; 
Himdeopfer  bei  Pbocniz.  Holm,  1, 89, 374. 

'  Deutaolie  Geugr.  Blatter,  X,  229. 

'Humboldt,  Ansicht  d.Natar,  1849,  I,  135,  460;  Waitz,  IV,  453;  KoleDati  Reise- 
eriuneruDgeii,p.86;  Journ.Geogr.  Soc.  London,  11,200;  Steflen,  LandwirtbacliaFt  be! 
d.  altamer.  Villkeni,  p.  29;  Philippi  In  Featschr.  d.  Ver.  f.  Naturknude,  CoBBel,  1886, 
3;  Zeit8clir.f.Ethnologie,l338,  20. 

"Waitz,  IV,  309. 

"H.Barth'B  Reiae,  111,571. 

'"Ritter,  ErdkuoUe,  XVII,  1, 62,510;  Baetian,  Geogr.  u.  EtbnoloK.  Bilder,  p.  221. 

"  Den  Cache  Randacbau  f.  Geogr.  u.  Stat.,  X,  341. 

" Zeiteobr.  f. allg. Erdk.,  N.  I'.,  iV, 428;  Zeitsobr.  f.  Ethu.,  1877,335. 
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oS'eriDgs  of  dogs  were  made  at  Sakhalin,  was  determined  by  Poljnkow 
troQi  discoveries  at  old  places  of  sacrifice,  where,  anioDg  countless 
other  bones,  ten  toothless  skulls  of  dogs  were  also  found.'  The  Koriaks 
likewise,  in  order  to  insure  good  fishing,  made  otTeriiigs  of  dogs,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  best,  berause  the  god  commanded  it;  these  were  simply 
banged  upon  trees.  It  cost  M^jor  Abase  much  trouble  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  worst  dogs  would  answer  the  same  jinrpose.-  In 
northern  iSiam,  between  Scwegun  and  Illaingbwe,  the  Karens  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits  by  snspeuding  the  carcass  of  a  dog  from  an  impro- 
vised altar  of  bamboo.^  In  Cambodia,  dog's  teeth  drive  away  ghosts, 
and  in  Snmatran  traditions  dogs  play  significant  parts.*  In  the  Celebes, 
the  people  sacrifice  dogs,  because  through  such  an  ottering  the  ground 
becomes  more  fruitful/^ 

In  Australasia,  at  Samoa,  dogs  and  some  birds  are  consecrated  to 
the  greater  gods;  at  the  Snlomon  Islands,  together  with  other  skulls, 
those  of  dogs  are  hung  in  considerable  numbers  in  each  village.''  In 
Kew  Guinea,  at  the  Kaiserin-Augusta  River,  a  dog  was  killed  as  & 
sign  of  friendship  for  the  Europeans,  and  in  New  Zealand  Forbes  found, 
in  an  undisturbed  cave,  the  carved  figure  of  a  Maori  dog,  which  was 
COD  tern  jioraneous  with  the  rnoa." 

Among  the  ancients  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Romans  ottered  up 
to  their  gods  yearly  upon  their  altars  a  considerable  quantity  of  dog's 
fiesh,  and  that  in  tlie  temple  of  Zeus  Adranos  1,000  dogs  were  used  as 
guards.'  I  might  here  add  a  few  instances  which  show  that  dogs  are 
also  regarded  with  significance  in  Christendom,  especially  during  the 
Christmas  season.  As  Branchion  was  following  a  stag  with  dogs,  the 
animal  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  a  hermit,  and  the  hunters  and  dogs 
knelt  in  awe  before  the  cross.  In  France  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  Christmiis  midnight  mass  the  animals  kneel  in  tbeir  stalls,  bat 
it  is  very  imprudent  to  watch  them,  because  they  will  all  attack  you. 
In  Poland,  at  this  season,  the  yonng  girls  go  out  into  the  yard  and 
listen  for  the  barking  of  the  dogs;  from  the  side  where  a  dog  barks 
a  future  husband  will  come.  In  the  Christmas  matins  of  Stralsuod, 
an  eyewitness  of  the  sixteenth  century  reiwrts  that  quite  different 
behavior  occurred;  the  house  of  God  was  made  a  romping  place  fur  the 
greatest  misconduct.  Young  men  eat  in  women's  clothes  on  the  women's 
chairs,  others  were  clothed  like  shepherds,  took  dogs  and  goats  along 

'  Reise  nach-Sachalin,  p.  42, 

'Knox, Overland  tliruagh  A«i»,  p.  85. 

'Mitth.  n«ogr.  Ges.  Jeua,  H.  4,  245. 

^AuBland,  1866, 113,  v.  Breoner,  Besncb  bei  d.  KaaDibslen  S.,  p.  199. 

"Temoiinck,  Coup  d'oeil,  etc.,  Ill,  64. 

'George  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  113;  H.  H.  Romilly,  The  Western  I'aciflo  and  New 
Oninea,  p.  74. 

'Dentaobe  Geogr.  Blotter  IX,  349;  Hevae  Cnloniale  Int«rnat.,  IV,  2^;  Qlobna, 
1691,1,64. 

■Deutsche  Jiiger-Z. XIU,  1069;  Hartwig, Aub  SicIlleD, 1, 46. 
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with  them,  ran  up  and  down  tbe  chiircb  witli  these  beasts,  screaminfr 
and  rolliug  over  each  other  on  the  floor.'  Among  the  country  people 
of  India  a  similar  custom  prevails,  where  at  a  birth  festival  boys  and 
girls  enact  a  scene  of  childbirth,  the  newborn  child  being  repre8ent«d 
by  a  young  dog.'  Dogs  also  understand  how  to  distinguish  between 
vjirions  religions.  In  a  Chinese  writing  that  treats  of  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  customs  it  is  said,  "  The  cormptiou  of  the 
foreign  devils  (i.  e.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians)  is  so  great  that 
even  pigs  and  dogs  refnse  to  eat  their  flesh."  ^ 

Many  people  suppose  that  it'  dogs  are  allowed  to  gnaw  the  bones  of 
animals  pursued  in  the  chase  or  used  for  sacrifice  the  hunt  or  the  offer- 
ing will  prove  ineffectual.  Among  the  Eskimos  the  dogs  must  not 
gnaw  seal  bones  while  the  seal  hunt  is  going  on.^  The  Metschers  and 
Mordwinians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Tambol  Government,  alter 
a  meal  institated  in  honor  of  the  war  gods,  throw  the  remaining  bones 
into  the  water  so  that  the  dogs  may  not  eat  them.'^  When  tbe  dog 
fhtls  in  hisspecialquality,watciit'ulnes8,  he  deserves  puuishmeiit  "even 
to  Hie  tbird  and  fonrth  generation."  The  liomana  gave  to  their  dogs 
every  year  a  sound  flogging  because  their  forefatbers  slept  during  the 
attack  on  the  capitol  by  the  Gauls  while  the  geese  gave  the  alarm  for 
which  tbey  have  received  so  mnch  honor.  This  cnstom  was  even  sur- 
passed in  Paris  during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when  annually,  on  a 
set  day,  many  dogs  and  cats  were  bnrieil  by  tbe  magistrates  with 
festival  ceremonies  on  the  Place  du  Greve. 

In  Germany,  several  centuries  ago,  the  killing  of  dogs  was  allowed 
"to  flayers  and  knackers,  also  to  doctors  and  students  of  medicine, 
that  they  might  better  learn  tbe  human  body;  further,  to  apothecaries, 
that  they  might  thus  obtain  niedicines." '^  Elsewhere,  also,  such  reme- 
dies have  been  found  efficacious.  The  Tchaktches  sometimes  kill  a 
dog  in  order  to  anoint  and  heal  the  sick  with  its  fat  and  blood."  As  a 
remedy  for  Filaria  medinensiit  natives  in  Kordofan  drink  beer  (merissa) 
in  which  dog's  excrement  has  been  placed."  The  fetich  Koro,  a  dog 
with  two  heads,  is  considered  in  Inshono  as  very  powerful  against  dis- 
ease." Through  dogs  may  diseases  also  be  occasioned,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  Nnblans,  where  tbe  taking  in  of  a  dog's  breath  may  cause 
"the  worst  kind  of  internal  disorders." '"  ■  •  •  The  mandrake  root, 
well  known  in  ancient  German  and  Komau  times,  appears  also  with  all 

I  Lecky,  History  of  Kiiropeaii  Morali,  It,  135 ;  Deutsche  Jager-Z.  XX,  383. 

'  Zeiteohr,  f.  Ethn.  V,  184. 

>  Isabella  L.  Bird,  The  Gulden  Chersoneae,  p.  69. 

*  Khitsebak,  AUEBkimoDiiter  K.,  p.  123.     Neuma^cr,  Die  dentach.  Expedit.,  11,26. 

'Aiialaml,  1884,29. 

"ZeitBChr.  f.  deutsebe  Kulturpesche.    N.  F.  V.,  56  et  soq. 

'Saner,  Reise  in  d.  nordl.  Gegeml  von  rniw.  AHien,  p.  236. 

■Mamo,  Re'iHe  in  das  Gebiet  dea  lilau.  n.  weiaa.  KiJe,  p.  406. 

"Zeitschr.  f.  Ethn.,  VI.  9. 

">Schweiurnrth,  lu  Herz.  v.  Afrika,  II,  344. 
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its  iwwer  in  the  coniitry  of  tlie  upper  Nile,  wliere  its  pnsaeasioii  gives 
the  greatest  good  fortuue  to  mau.  When  Tasteued  to  the  tail  of  a  dog, 
to  be  torn  ap  Ity  the  roots,  it  cries.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oat- 
growths  of  aiiperstttioD  is  the  ffxvXoyafios;  that  is  to  say,  the  holding 
of  the  Bovalled  dog's  marriage  at  Cyprus,  as  an  approved  mraus  for 
viiriDg  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  If  irayone  was  bitten  in  this  way,  be 
iiuist,  exactly  forty  days  thereafter,  ci>tebrate  a  dog's  marriage,  at 
which  he  must  heartily  eat,  drink,  and  dance;  he  must  not  sleep  duriug 
the  ne^t  night,  and  the  poisou  of  the  rabies  will  pass  off  by  transpira- 
tion.- Id  the  tradition  of  the  sea  of  quicksilver  the  metal  can  be 
collected  only  by  means  of  dogsskins  sewed  togethei'.^  Concerniog 
the  dog  in  Persian  mythology,  compare  Gerlacb,  and  coDceniiug  the 
holy  tire  of  the  Oebers  in  the  Jezd  oacis,  in  which  were  72  to  75  differ- 
ent materials,  among  which  a  widow  and  a  dog,  see  Hitter,* 

The  i>ortents  of  dogs  in  folklore  are  treated  at  length  in  '^Ausland,"* 
but  to  what  is  there  said  I  may  add  a  few  remarks.  The  Iklbocavies 
(Pampas)  think  that  certain  of  the'  stars  are  an  ostrich  that  is  pur- 
sued by  the  heavenly  dogs.  The  moon  is  a  man,  and  when  it  suffers 
eclipse  its  entrails  ivre  torn  ont  by  dogs.''  In  Mongolian  mythology  it 
is  said  that  the  moon  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow  dog  has  licked  his  own 
chops.'  In  the  time  reckoning  of  many  peoples  the  dog  also  plays  a 
part.  "The  Oambotlians,  like  all  peoples  who  have  taken  fVom  China 
the  elements  of  their  calendar,  use  for  designation  of  time  a  duodenary 
cycle,  each  year  of  which  beiirs  the  name  of  an  animal — chachieu."* 
So  also  in  Siam,  Annam,  among  the  eastern  Khirghiaes,  etc.^  Among 
the  converted  Indiana  of  Istlavacan  not  only  is  a  month  called  after 
the  dog,  hut  also  a  day  in  i>acli  month.'" 

Hunters  and  shepherds  among  the  most  diSerent  peoples  know  that 
their  dogs  understand  exactly  their  si>eech  and  gestures,  and  w  d» 
those  that  busy  themselves  much  witli  dogs,"  and  conversely  the  mas- 
ters understand  the  various  notes  of  the  voices  of  the  dogs  that  have 
become  much  modided  by  thecontiict  with  civilization  and  under  the 
training  of  man.  On  that  account  the  inhabitiints  of  the  (iold  Coast 
formerly  believed  that  Eunipeau  dogs  could  talk,  aud  in  Unyoro  tho 
tradition  is  current  that  dogs  were  once  endowed  with  speech."    That 

'  Friedliinder,  Sittnogescli,  Roms  I,  436.     Maruo  Inc.  cit.,  p.  244. 

'  Ohiiefalxcb-Kichtcr  in  Uuscre  Zeit  1884,  H.  3,  p.  365. 

^Uaxthausen,  TrnuakuukasieD,  p.  323. 

*Ger]acb,  Seeleuthatigkeit,  p.  2.     Hitter,  in  Zeit^uhr.  f.  allg.  Erdk.  V,  79. 

-*  1891, 874. 

•WaitK,  III,  472. 

'Zeitscbr.  f.  Kthn.,  VI  (107). 

<  Lngr^e  et  Gamier,  Voyage  d'Esplorat.  eii  ludocbiue,  I,  93. 

"Ed.  HlldebramU,  Reixe  iini  die  Krde,  1873,  p.  lUO;  Qiglioli,  Viaggio  intorno  ml 

gloUo,  p.  319;  Kitler,  Erdk.,  II,  1124;  PracbenaUky,  lieigcii  iu  der  Mongolei,  p.  5^. 

'"  Wnitz,  IV,  173;  v.  Scberzer,  Aub  Natur-  udiI  Volkslebeo  iiu  trop.  Amerika,  p.  175. 

"  Aiidr.  Stengel,  Die  Aufiiiige  der  Sprache,  p.  18;  BMtian,  Spracbvergl.  Stndieu, 

p.  18. 

'^Histoire  g<^ii^r8k  dts  voyages,  X,  115;  COte  d'Or,  accordiug  to  Arthuv,  p.  80; 
Peterni.  Mitch.,  1879,  391. 
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the  association  of  slieplienls  and  dogs  iu  Kgypt  aloue  reiwhes  back  for 
thousanils  of  years,  ne  see  from  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  long 
Bhpplieril's  staff  whose  crook  has  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  animal, 
indeed  a  very  well -designed  Lead  of  a  dog.  Wilkinson  saw  similar 
Btafl's  among  the  Egyptian  peasants  of  to  day,  as  did  also  Y ire-how  and 
Sthliemaon  at  Kpidauris.' 

In  Vnle'ij  masterly  work'  we  reati:  "The  doghead  feature  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Ctesias.  The  story  originated,  I  imagine,  in  the  disgust  with 
which  allophyliun  types  of  countenance  are  regarded,  kindred  to  tlie 
fi>eling  which  makes  the  Hindoos  and  other  eastern  nations  reineseut 
the  aborigines  whom  they  super8e<]ed  as  demons.  The  Cubans  de- 
scribed the  Caribs  to  Columbus  as  maneaters  with  dogs'  muzzles,  and 
the  old  Danes  had  tales  of  Cyoocephali  in  Finhiud,  Ibn  Batuta 
describes  un  Indo-Chinese  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Arakan  or  Pegu  as 
having  doga'  mouths,  but  says  the  women  were  beautiful.  Trio  Jordaniis 
has  heard  the  same  of  the  dog  heatled  islanders.  And  one  form  of  the 
story,  found,  strange  to  say,  in  China  and  dilt'used  over  Ethiopia,  rep- 
resents the  males  as  actual  dogs  and  represeutn  the  female:^  as  women. 
Oddly,  too,  Pcro  Barbe  tells  us  that  a  tradition  of  the  Nicobar  people 
themselves  represents  as  of  canine  descent,  but  on  the  female  side! 
The  like  tale,  in  early  Portuguese  days,  was  told  by  the  l*uguaus,  viz., 
tfaat  they  sprang  from  a  dog  an<l  a  Chinese  woman.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Camoens  (10,  l-U).  Note,  however,  that  in  Colonel  Man's  notice  of 
the  wilder  part  of  the  Xieobar  people  the  jirojecting  canine  teeth  are 
spoken  of."  To  these  words  I  will  add  the  following  notes:  Forbes^ 
S|)eaks  of  the  transformation  of  a  dog  into  a  man;  according  toColiiu- 
houn,*  a  dog  married  a  "daughter  of  Vao,"  and  Kobert  llartmau' 
discnases  the  tradition  that  in  Dschur  lo  wate  (woman  town)  there  were 
only  women,  and  tliese  consorted  with  dogs. 

On  the  island  of  Uninan  the  aborigines,  the  Li-tse,  descended  from 
dogs,  and  therefore  yet  liave  tails  as  a[>pendages.'  liadloll'*  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  the  Khirgises  from  dogs.  The  Ainos  trace  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  offspring  of  a  wouiau  and  a  dog."  Also  in  America  many 
stocks  derive  their  own  origin  from  dogs — for  example,  the  Gbucfaacas, 
the  Kadiaks,  theCbippeways.  the  Dog-rib  Indians."  According  to  Boas, 
this  came  to  pass  in  the  latter  case  very  easily.  A  woman  driven  from 
her  tribe  marrieil  a  dog,  bore  to  him  six  dogs,  and  once  surprised  them 

I  Zeitscbr.  f.  Kthn.,  XX  (3!H). 

^Tlieltookof  Marco  Polo,  11,252. 

-'Kaatern  Arclilpelago,  p.  100. 

'  .\iijoiigiit  tlie  Sliana,  p.  45. 

'  Zeilsclir,  f.  Ethii.,  II,  138. 

''AuBlanil,  IK84,  916. 

'Peterm.  Mittb.,  IS&l,  165. 

"Zeitscbr.  f.  Eibn.,  XIV  (180) j  of.  Bird,  Uabeaten  TracltB  in  Japan,  11,  33;  Ans- 
land,  IKHti,  8-12. 

"Zpitsclir.  f.  Etlid.,  VI,  272;  Zeitscbr.  <1.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  Berlin,  II,  133;  Waitz,  III, 
191;  IlnDciua,  Native  Kacea,  1,  118;  IVtertii.  Millb.,  1H!)1,  LiUratur,  p.  102. 
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with  their  Bl^ina  off,  at  which  time  they  were  cblKlreii.  She  craftily 
took  their  skins  away,  and  they  coDseqnently  became  men  and  tLe 
ancestors  of  these  Indians.  Bastian'  informs  us  that  men,  on  account 
of  evil  deeds,  may  lose  their  voices  and  must  for  pauishmeut  bark  like 
dogs,  lu  conclusion,  I  will  give  only  two  more  examples.  That  tbe 
souls  of  men  may  find  homes  in  the  bodies  of  dogs  is  held  at  Tongking' 
and  at  Africa,  where,  among  the  Baschilange,  according  to  Pogge,  the 
faith  prevails.  Therefore  they  call  those  who  eat  no  dog's  flesh 
"  Muschilambus."  Whether  this  is  because  of  any  veneration  to  the 
dog  he  does  not  know.  Kalambo,  however,  lins  all  dogs  killed  because 
they  are  magical  beings.' 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been  working  on  a,  book  which  is 
to  contain  a  collection  of  tbe  namea  given  to  mammals  by  all  )ieoples, 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  this  coHectiou  the  designa- 
tions for  the  widely  distributed  dog  surpass  all  others  in  number.  Let 
us  see  what  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  namea  giveu  to  dogs  by 
savages  iu  the  four  fguarters  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  African  names  for  the  dog  there  is  one  that  is  also  used 
for  animals  in  general;  among  others  there  are  several  that  are  used  iu 
one  and  the  same  tribe  for  swine.  This  favors  the  view  that  the  earliest 
dogs  among  them  were  not  used  either  for  tbe  chase  or  as  guardians, 
but,  like  swine,  for  food,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  that  epoch  when  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  bad  a  dlH'erent  conformation,  together  with  a 
different  flora  and  fauna. 

In  North  America  a  comparison  of  tbe  words  for  wolf  and  dog  show 
us  that,  as  was  also  known  from  zoological  reasons,  the  dog  distributed 
from  north  to  south  was  partly  derived  from  the  Canis  latroTis  by  the 
somewhat  active  iuten-onrse  between  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
and  tbe  peoples  of  northeastern  Asia,  and  also  that  at  an  early  period 
the  dog  of  the  Tchiiktcbes  and  Kamchatknns  came  over,  for  the  Kani- 
chatkan  name  for  dog  is  also  found  in  America.  When  later  the  Euro- 
pean horse  was  brought  on  he  frequently  received  the  name  of  some 
sjiecies  of  deer;  but,  as  he  soon  became  indispensable,  be  sometimes 
received  the  same  name  as  the  only  domestic  animal  they  had  hitherto 
bad;  so  in  I>aknta  tbe  mystical  word  for  horse  is  " schanka-wankau,'" 
the  holy  or  spirit  dog. 

In  Boutb  America,  as  in  Africa,  we  sometimes  find  the  same  name  asecl 
for  dog  and  pig;  occasionally  tbe  same  fur  dog  and  beast  of  prey.  The 
bare  word  tchinu  (dog)  is  the  same  as  the  Botocudo  tchinc  (animal),  also 
thiicke  iituchiatfhanti  among  the  Miianbas;  in  tbe  same  way  the  modem 
Greeks  call  the  horse  generally  tbe  animal,  the  Italians  call  sheep  pecora, 
on  the  Itomagna  jiigura;  the  Greeks  of  Thira  designate  all  beasts  of 
burden  Hti/iiOf  in  Syra  irregularly  to  HTj/fo.    The  age  of  tbe  South 

'  /iir  Keniitnis  Hnwaiii  S.,  83. 
-  /.uitBcbr.  f.  ftllg.  Er<lk.,  1, 108. 

='Mitth.  d.  afriknt).  Gea.  in  DuDtecblaiiil,  IV,  3r>5;  WiHmaim,  Dnrchqnerang  ATr., 
p.  1^8. 
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American  aborigines  can  not  be  measured  by  means  of  liistorical  data, 
bat  may,  perbaps,  be  estimated  in  another  way.  The  meal  industry  is 
without  doabt  tbe  most  significant  feature  of  tbectvilization  of  these 
tribes  to  whom  the  use  of  milk  and  its  products  is  entirely  unknown. 
Tbe  Old  World  used  only  innocuous  grain  food  plants,  increasing  tbem 
by  cultivation  and  forming  from  tbeir  prodacts  meal  and  bread.  In 
3oiitli  America,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  poisonous,  quickly  fatal  plant 
is  first  deprived  of  its  poison,  and  the  porridge  then  made  from  it  is 
rendered  i>alatable  by  theotldition  of  the  juice  from  tbe  little  Limouia, 
tbe  bark  of  Diei/peUiuin  cargophyllatum,  ants,  or  boney.  The  customs 
of  cbuuging  the  fruit  of  the  Qulielma  apectom,  of  producing  yellow  par- 
rot feathers  by  means  of  frog's  blood  (among  tbe  Mundenicus),  and 
many  similar  ones  that  are  widely  apread  also  point  to.  an  old  civiliza- 
tion with  which  many  races  of  dogs  may  bave  been  contemporaneous. 

In  southeastern  Asia  we  meet  with  a  word  for  the  dog  that  means 
animaiti  in  general;  in  another  case  his  designation  is  tbe  same  as  that 
for  the  horse,  the  pig,  and  carnivorous  animals,  and  tbe  same  obtains 
iu  the  Ural-altaic,  Slavic,  and  Germauic  tongues,  where  tbe  designations 
for  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  have  often  tbe  same  origin.  Three  thousand 
years  ago  the  Uhinese  called  all  tbe  nomads  of  tbe  west  dogs,  and  the 
word  dog  in  Turko-Tatar  was  derived  from  "e("  (low,  base)  or  from 
"Aurt"  (greedy  animal).  The  Turanian  ideogram  for  dog  is  vr-ku, 
which,  according  to  nalevy,  is  derived  from  it*-  (tlesh-eating)  and  ku 
(domestic).  It  is  striking  that  the  root  words  for  dog  and  bear  never 
agree,  while  those  for  dog  and  the  smaller  carnivoni'  sometimes  do  so. 

Tbe  statement  of  Leiand,  "all  ignorant  and  uuscientitic  pex>ple  give 
to  unnamed  animals  the  name  of  some  creature  with  which  they  are 
familiar,"  holds  good  for  tbe  savages  of  Australia  and  Uceanica.  Many 
words  for  dog,  such  as  kerii,  signify  also  animals  in  general;  so,  also, 
kern  kejeril;  the  i-at  animal,  i.  e.,  cat  (Museum  Uodeffroy,  I,  43) ;  others 
signify  also  pig — for  example,  buga,  brooas  (Pott,  Etymology.  Fasch- 
iiiigen,  II,  1, 138).  Kittlitz  (II,  8)  remarks  that  after  one  had  once  seen 
a  pig  every  large  animal,  even  the  cat,  was  called  cochon,  just  as  the 
Jakuts  use  the  Mongolian  word  for  pig  (ckachai)  as  a  designation  for 
the  leopard.  At  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  natives  called  all  the  quad- 
rupeds that  Cook  had  with  him  dogs.  (Voyage  toward  tbe  South  Pole, 
I,  125.)  As  the  sailors  in  calling  tbe  dog  toward  them  naid  "come 
here,"  so  the  inhabitants  of  Mortlock  Isia  d  afterwards  called  the  dog 
"  comehere," 

In  tbe  Yerdidad,  the  oIde.st  and  most  genuine  portion  of  Zendavesta, 
it  is  said:  "Tbe  world  is  maintained  by  tbe  intelligence  of  the  dog," 
and  Brebm  adds  to  this:  "We  can  not  conceive  of  savage  man  without 
tbe  dog;  still  lees  can  we  imiigine  tbe  educated  and  cultivated  inhabit- 
ants of  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  earth,"  The  dog  is  a  part 
of  man  himself.  He  is,  as  Vr.  Cuvier  expresses  it,  the  most  remarkable, 
complete,  and  useful  acquisition  which  man  has  ever  made. 
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Geber,  tlie  Antbiau  pbilosopber  and  cliemist,  asserts  Ibat  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  beiug  depends  upon  an  exaut  equilibrium  among  its  elenieuts. 
Wbenevei'  tliat  state  of  egiiilibriuni  is  obtained,  be  says,  tbe  being 
becotues  immortal,  because  there  is  theu  a  complete  compensation 
between  its  opposing  elements  and  nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  such  reasuniDg,  ideas  aud  deQuitions  of  this  kind  correspond  but 
little  with  the  conditions  that  afl'ect  genius  in  art  and  Ecieuce.  In  fact 
jtower  aud  beauty  geuerally  are  the  result  of  the  exultation  of  certain 
qualities  developed  with  an  unusual  intensity;  this  constitutes  the  true 
ori^uality  of  genius,  aud  all  compensation  between  contrary  aptitudes 
results  iu  a  certain  mediocrity. 

These  truths  hiive  rarely  found  a  more  striking  application  than  in 
the  career  of  Brown-Scquard.  ilo  possessed  qualities  of  imaginatiou 
aud  of  originality  characteristic  of  great  discoverers,  rather  than  those 
habits  of  precision,  accuracy,  and  application  that  betoug  to  scientiats 
of  repute  in  their  work,  scientists  that  are  i>erhaps  more  esteemed  in 
the  academies  because  they  have  fewer  imperfections.  Still,  let  ua  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  inventive  minds  that  keep  humanity  going. 

BrownStJquard  was  an  inventor,  and  some  of  his  fundamental  ideas, 
thought  to  be  strange  aud  almost  senseless  at  the  time  they  were 
expressed,  iu  the  crude  state  iu  which  he  frequently  left  them,  have  yet 
shown  an  originality  as  marked,  perhaps,  as  tboseof  Pasteur  or  of  Claude 
Bernard.  Browu-Sequard  left  a  profound  mark  on  tbe  biological  tield 
because  he  had  a  very  high  idejil  of  science,  an  ideal  that  he  pursued  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  with  a  passionate  devotion,  sacriticing  to  it  the  i^ols 
ordinarily  worshiped  by  man — money,  position,  and  honors.  In  his  busi- 
uess  affairs  there  was  the  same  iustability,  the  same  want  of  balance  as 
iu  his  intellectual  career,  and  be  passed  an  existence  as  wandering  aud 
agitated  as  that  of  a  scientist  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.  He  spent  his 
life  between  two  races,  the  French  aud  the  Anglo  Saxon,  to  both  of 
which  be  belonge<l  by  family  connections,  ttaversiug  tbe  routes  of  tbe 

'A  piiiH.')'  read  at  the  luinual  public  seBsioii  uf  tbe  Ai'aUi'iuie  dea  Scieni-es,  o(  Purls, 
Deecml>er  19,  ltJ98.    Trnnslated  from  the  Bevae  Sci«utiti<iu«,  fourth  wri^s,  Vol.  X, 
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world,  from  tbe  lodian  Ocean,  wliere  be  was  bora,  to  the  coasts  of 
Euroi>eaiid  Auericuj  sometimeaauexperimeDter,  Bometiincs  a  consult- 
ing pbysiciau,  Bonietimes  a  ecieiitific  joonialist,  aud  soiaetimes  a  pro- 
fessor; at  Paris,  at  London,  at  Dublin,  at  New  York,  at  Boston,  until 
the  time  when  he  found  in  bis  later  years  a  resting  place  and  the  vrowa 
of  his  career  in  our  old  but  always  youthful  College  of  France,  always 
an  asylDtD  for  original  intellects,  and  in  our  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
final  consecration  of  scientific  work. 

Such  is  tbe  man  whose  life  and  work  I  am  about  to  try  to  sketch. 

Gharlea  fidouard  Brown-Sefiuard  was  born  April  8,  1817,  at  Port- 
Louis  (Mauritius)  of  an  American  father,  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  French  mother,  who  was  a  Mile.  S^quard,  of  ProveD9al  origin.  His 
father,  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  went  to  sea  with  his  vessel 
some  mouths  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  aud  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Brown's  lot  was  in  this  respect  like  that  of  E.  Bt^'uaD,  who  also  lost 
bis  father  under  similar  circumstances.  Oar  scientist  bore,  in  his  phys- 
ical (tame  as  in  his  intellectual  character,  tbe  traces  of  this  double 
origin,  modified  by  the  climate  of  his  birthplace.  Prom  his  mother  lie 
inherited  that  soatbern  vivacity  and  sympathetic  character  that 
attracted  so  many  to  him,  while  from  his  father  be  derived  that  adven- 
turous boldness  which  he  carried  into  liis  experiments,  and  also  that 
ability  to  promptly  change  tbe  snrronndings  of  his  life  and  to  work 
without  cessation  during  the  constant  shifting  about  of  an  adventurous 
career.  The  tropical  land  where  be  was  born  endowed  liim  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Indian  creole.  Formerly  a  French 
colony,  it  was  torn  awayfromitsnativecountryby  tbe  disasters  of  1814, 
because  it  was  a  naval  station  of  the  first  rank,  being  tbe  base  of  the 
bold  expeditions  condiictttd  by  Dupleis  and  La  Bourdonnais,  in  tbe 
eighteenth  century. 

Therefore,  England,  who  hastens  to  seize  every  islaud,  every  cape, 
and  every  strait  that  controls  the  sea,  did  not  neglect  to  possess  herself 
of  Mauritius  at  tbe  time  of  our  misfortuna  The  i>opulation  has,  how- 
ever, even  to  the  present  day,  preserved  a  certain  attachment  for  the 
country  from  which  it  sprang. 

"When  Brown-S^quard  was  bom  Mauritius  was  no  longer  French  ter- 
ritory, and  this  was  the  reason  why,  when  after  a  wandering  existence, 
be  wished  at  the  decline  of  bis  life  to  settle  finally  in  France,  it  was 
necessary  for  bim  to  become  naturalized.  Still  his  native  tongue  was 
French,  and  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  be  was 
obliged  to  learn  English,  which  be  did  during  the  voyage. 

In  the  midst  of  privation  and  poverty  his  mother  raised  him  with  a 
temleniess  of  which  ho  always  preserved  the  most  lively  remembrance. 
She  lived  by  tbe  work  of  her  needle,  employing  an  aged  negro  to  sell 
her  embroidery.  Thus  it  was  that  our  future  colleague  was  initiated 
into  the  severe  struggle  for  existence,  an  initiation  that  temi>ers  the 
spirit  of  those  that  can  submit  to  it  without  shrinking.     It  is  well  to 
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detail  it  bere  in  onler  tliat  we  may  uuderstaud  tUe  course  which  Brown 
pursiit'd  for  a  long  time  ;iud  the  incomplete  character  of  his  works. 

At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  colonial  provision  sLore, 
which  was  also,  as  iu  Italy,  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  gossip,  so  that  the 
yOQDg  man  was  in  contact  not  oidy  with  the  lahoriiig  people  hut  also 
with  the  cultivated  resideuts  of  the  neighborhood.  He  showed  the 
influence  of  the  latter  by  writiug  poetry,  romances,  and  plays,  a  begin- 
uing  often  miide  by  those  who  have  not  received  a  regular  education. 
In  reality  these  attemx)tB  are  about  equivalent  to  the  scholastic  exercises 
prodnced  by  the  rhetoriciaDS  and  philosophers  of  our  graduating  classes. 

At  2«  years  of  age  Brown  set  out  with  his  mother  for  Paris,  then  the 
ideal  center  of  attraction  for  natives  of  Mauritius.  Immediately  on  bis 
arrival  in  1838,  counting  innocently  on  bis  literary  talents  for  support, 
he  presented  his  works  to  Charles  Nodier,  who  hastened  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  their  true  merit  by  saying,  "  In  order  to  live  you  must  take 
up  some  regular  business,  my  friend." 

Claude  Bernard  had  in  a  similar  maouer  begun  by  writing  a  tragedy. 
But  without  being  rich  he  was  not  so  poor  as  Browu-S^quard.  The 
latter,  also  like  Bernard,  followed  the  advice  given  him  and  decided 
that  he  would  become  a  physician,  a  profession  for  which  he  had  hith- 
erto shown  no  predilection. 

This  profession  did  but  little  toward  satisfying  his  immediate  wants, 
for  it  conid  bring  in  nothing  until  after  long  years  of  apprenticeship. 
Besides,  Brown-S^quard  had  no  preparation  fur  it  whatever ;  preliminary 
scientific  knowledge  was  wanting  as  well  as  material  resources.  Special 
qualifications  were  also  needed,  but  of  these  there  was  fortunately  no 
lack. 

The  mother  and  son  leased  rooms  in  the  rue  Ferou  near  St.  Salpice, 
and  there  gave  board  and  lodging  to  students  from  Mauritius  who  were 
more  fortunate  than  they. 

These  little  groups  of  foreigners,  clustering  around  their  compatriots, 
are  common  in  Pads;  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  administra- 
tion has  of  late  years  made  constunt  etlorts  to  discourage  them  and  to 
get  them  attached  to  faculties  in  the  provinces,  where  they  will  not 
acquire  so  readily  a  hearty  sympathy  with  our  national  life. 

in  the  meantime  Brown-Sequard  was  at  work  trying  to  amend,  or 
rather  to  completely  renew,  his  education.  He  prepared  at  the  same 
time  his  medical  examinations  and  two  baccalaureate  courses  in  letters 
and  sciences;  for  it  had  not  yet  pleased  the  authorities  to  prolong  the 
dtiratiou  of  the  courses  which  are  now  retarded  by  a  series  of  bairlers 
reguhiily  spaced  oft'. 

Our  future  colleague  filled  a  double  office,  that  of  pupil  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Martin  Magron  and  that  of  tutor,  transmitting  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  bad  just  acquired  to  bis  less  active  and  less  intelligent 
comrades.  This  is  a  profession  in  which  more  than  one  of  us  has  com- 
menced bis  career,  thus  finding,  as  did  Brown-Sequard,  the  pecuniary 
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renonrcea  necesBary  for  obtaining  au  eilucatiOD.  It  slionld  not  be  f^iip- 
poBed  that  tliese  conditioits  are  absolutely  unfavorable;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, by  teaching  one  is  forced  to  learn  more  thoroughly  what  i^ 
taught;  some  author,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  has  said  that  in 
order  to  teach  it  i»  necessary  to  know  a  subject  twice  over.  A  teaelier 
muRt  certainly  apply  liimself  to  think  oat  and  aHSimilate  bis  Bnbject  in 
a  way  not  often  accomplislied  by  the  young  student  who  pays  scanty 
attention  to  the  lesson,  listening  with  a  distracted  mind  and  perhaps 
never  thinking  of  it  again. 

rt  was  by  contact  with  these  Parisian  masters  that  there  came  to 
Brown-Si'qnard  the  revelation  of  his  trne  vocation,  which  had  hitherto 
remainetl  obscure.  White  reproducing  the  experiments  of  others  in 
the  laboratory  of  Martin  Magron,  heconceiveil  the  idea  of  ex|>erimeiit- 
ing  on  his  own  account;  his  passion  for  physiology  barst  forth  and 
aesiRted  to  sustain  him  in  the  midst  of  painful  trials  while  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  a  life  of  difficulties.  He  was,  in  fact,  soon  subjected  to  both 
l>ersonal  and  family  troubles. 

A  dissecting  wound,  an  accident  still  too  fVeqnent  among  students, 
made  him  ill  for  long  months.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  when  he  lost 
his  mother,  his  devoted  companion  and  support.  Brown-Si^qnard  had 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature,  which  orien  made  him 
unhappy  during  the  course  of  hie  life.  Prostrated  by  this  nnexpectetl 
stroke,  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  influence,  and  semidelirious,  he 
quitted  Paris  and  embarked  for  his  native  land.  Hardly  arrived  there, 
more  reduced  in  material  resources  than  ever,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  renew  them  in  so  restricted  a  sphere,  he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  friend 
to  return  to  Paris. 

Friends  were  never  wanting  to  Brown-Si'qnard.  Like  all  loving 
uatures  he  always  received  keen  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

£Ie  then  returned  to  Paris,  poorer  than  ever,  to  finish  his  medical 
studies,  working  in  a  poor  cfaamber  and  nourished  sometimes  on  only 
dry  bread  and  water;  without  fire  in  the  dead  of  winter,  living  helter- 
skelter  with  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  the  subjects  of  his  experiments, 
who  were  henceforth  to  be  his  companions  np  to  bis  very  last  moments, 
for  half  a  century- 
He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1840,  pnblishing  in  his  thesis  a  prelim- 
inary sketch  of  his  researches  on  the  nervous  system. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  8u])posed  that  Itrown  was  always  unhappy; 
as  is  usual  in  youth  he  lived  upon  imagination  and  hope,  exalted  by  his 
discoveries.  He  .often  in  after  life  referreil  to  these  first  years  with 
affectionate  remembrance. 

This  yonng  man,  so  industrious  and  zealous,  could  not  long  fail  to 
receive  aid  from  those  around  him — aid  from  the  young  scientists  and 
artists  of  his  own  age,  aid  also  from  scientists  who  bad  already  become 
famous.  If  we  should  accnse  some  of  the  latter  of  being  selfish  and 
jenlons  it  would  be  an  accusation  which,  as  all  this  comjiany  knows,  it 
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would  be  very  unjust  to  malie  geiieral.  Among  the  devotees  of  science 
tbere  are  many  ■who  are  happy  to  aid  and  encourage  beginners,  to  sus- 
tain tliem,  and  to  band  to  tlietn  in  tarn  tlie  torch  of  science,  vbich  it  is 
onu  duty,  our  honor,  and  onr  pleasure  to  keep  buruiug  still  more  bril- 
liantly during  the  next  generation. 

lu  this  mannei'Brown-Sdquard  lived  until  about  1848.  At  this  epoch, 
80  fertile  in  disclosures  aud  iu  quickly-bliglited  hopes,  he  found  himself 
placed,  because  of  bis  experimeDtal  work,  in  relation  with  the  Society  of 
Biology,  founded  during  that  very  year,  and  of  which  he  was  later  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  support, 

The  Society  of  Biology  had  just  been  founded  at  the  instance  of  cer- 
tain young  men,  such  as  Charles  Robin,  Claude  Bernard,  Follin,  and 
others  whose  names  have  become  well  known.  Brown-Scquard  wasone 
of  its  first  tour  secretaries.  It  was  aud  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  excellent 
forum  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  problems  of  natural  science,  a 
forum  less  solemn  than  those  of  the  academies,  the  discussions  being 
more  friendly,  not  being  exposed  iu  the  same  degree  to  disturbing 
vanities  and  persoualities  unduly  excited  by  a  sometimes  excessive 
publicity.  There  is  found  there  a  sincerity  »nd  consequently  a  greater 
certitude  iu  the  demouRtrations  as  well  as  the  concurrence  and  col- 
laboratiou  of  c-oinrades  of  the  same  age  not  yet  disunited  by  the  rival- 
ries of  a  career. 

On  the  other  hand,  resources  of  all  kiuds  were  scanty  at  the  Society 
of  Biology.  Science,  especially  at  that  time,  furnished  but  little  to 
beginners.  Since  then  the  Kepublic  has  increased  these  resonrces, 
especially  in  the  form  of  those  scholarships  for  superior  instruction, 
which  have  in  recent  times  been  unjustly  att:icked  by  those  who  have 
narrow  views,  and  who  are  perhaps  actuated  by  jealousy  of  progressive 
methods. 

While  the  Society  of  Biology  did  not  furnish  the  same  resources  as 
we  have  at  our  command  to  day,  it  nevertheless  aided,  even  from  the 
first,  the  young  scientists  who  crowded  to  its  ranks,  attracted  both  by 
the  confraternity  of  scientific  work  and  by  the  good  will  of  the  first 
president,  Kayer.  Kayer  was  a  man  of  experience  aud  judgment  rather 
than  of  originality  J  a  clever  man  who  hail  by  his  merit  attained  a  good 
position,  both  from  a  pecuniary  and  a  scientific  point  of  view.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  remembering  that  in  his  youth  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  religious  aud  philosophimil  intolerance  of  the  Restora- 
tion, which  had  barred  him  from  a  teaching  career,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  protecting  young  scientists  and  in  aiding  them  by  his  influence, 
which  was  great,  and  which  was  to  become  much  greater  by  reason  of 
the  re|>ute  that  attached  to  him  because  of  professional  me<1ical  services 
rendered  to  prominent  aud  powerful  people.  Claude  Bernard,  Charles 
Itobiu,  and  others  also,  among  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  count  myself, 
have  received  from  Kayer  assistance  in  their  careers  which  they  have 
never  forgotten. 
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Rayer  thus  gave  to  Browii-9i5qaard  his  first  opiwrtunities  for  woi'k ; 
he  interested  Limself  in  him  and  confided  to  his  care  cei-tain  patieate 
whom  be  ttaoagbt  oagbt  to  be  treated  by  galvaiiisni. 

The  next  year,  id  1S49,  during  that  deadlyepidemicofcbolera,  which 
left  a  profound  impreasioD  on  the  minds  of  the  students  and  doctors  of 
my  time  who  were  called  to  treat  the  sick  and  dying,  Brown -Sequard 
was  appointed  as  assistant  physician  at  the  military  hospital  of  G^ros- 
CailloD.  It  was  a  dangeroDB  post,  requiring  devotion  to  duty.  Brown 
never  drew  back  on  such  occasions. 

Still  his  means  of  existence  continued  to  be  QUcertain.  In  1852  he 
found  hinselt'  at  the  end  of  bis  resources,  and  his  republican  opiniona 
hardly  permitted  bim  to  hope  for  any  official  supiwrt.  He  embarked 
for  Xew  York  on  a  sailing  vessel.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  country  where  he  was  going  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  he  smilingly 
said  that  he  counted  on  the  length  of  the  voyage  for  learning  English 
and  on  his  profession  for  sabsistence  when  be  bad  once  arrived  in  the 
United  8tat«8.  He  showed  at  this  time  that  mixtnre  of  almost  childish 
want  of  foresight  and  self  confidence  that  characterized  his  enture  life; 
tossed  about  incessantly  from  fortune  to  poverty,  always  rescued  before 
reacbiug  the  last  extremity  and  always  recovering  himself  by  his  own 
energy. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  commenced  that  irregular  career  that  led  him  so 
many  times  from  France  to  England  and  to  America,  and  from  America 
to  England  and  to  France,  attracted  on  the  one  band  by  the  desire  for 
a  life  in  Paris,  the  only  place  where  bis  scientific  instincts  were  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  ou  the  other  by  his  Anglo-American  traditious 
that  led  him  to  seek  for  a  living  in  ^ew  York  or  London,  where  applied 
scieuce  was  more  generously  compensated.  He  crossed  the  ocean  in 
this  way  more  than  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  a  half  century. 

This  existence  of  a  scientist  wandering  froiu  country  to  country 
becomes  more  and  more  rare  and  difficult.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  almost  the  usual  method  of  life.  As  the  new  spirit  of  the 
Itenaissauce  found  but  little  encouragement  in  the  old  scholastic  ani- 
versities,  scientiHts  and  artists  were  then  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
between  Fntnce,  Italy,  Germany,  and  sometimes  Englaiid,  seeking  the 
protection,  toooften  capricious,  of  princes  and  sovereigns.  In  theseveu- 
teeuth  century  Louis  XIV  called  to  France  (JasainI,  Huyghens,  and 
many  others,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  founded  dynasties  there. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  ideas  concerning  the  moral  and 
intellectual  unity  of  the  human  race,  was  favorable  to  this  wandering 
habit.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  it  was  kept  up  between  France,  Italy,  and  (lermany, 
as  well  as  between  Germany,  Engliind,  and  Ilussia.  It  would  be  easy 
to  cite  numerous  examples  of  this,  but  since  the  wars  of  the  last  forty 
years  that  have  established  the  great  European  States  thes^e  powers 
have  become  more  jealous  of  each  other;  each  has  tried  to  preserve 
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more  and  more  tlie  atlvantAges  of  its  own  State  for  its  own  citizens. 
This  tendency  to  exclusion  has  begun  to  affect  even  the  Uuited  States. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  scientist,  such  aa  Brown- S^quard,  lias  tliere- 
fore  become  quite  diHicalt.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  uot  hare  been 
possible,  even  in  his  time,  had  he  not  possessed  special  qualities  derived 
from  his  racial  origin. 

Although  we  can  thus  easily  explain  the  national  exclusiveness  of 
the  present  day,  we  may  perhaps  in  certain  respects  see  cause  to 
regret  it;  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  conceptions  between  peoples 
is  more  easily  effected  by  means  of  persons  than  by  books,  and  this 
exchange  is  indispensable  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
cnltnre. 

Hardly  had  Brown-Si^quard  landed  at  Kew  York  when  he  was 
obliged  to  give  lessons  in  French  to  support  himself.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the  city  who 
had  attended  at  Paris  the  lectures  of  Magendie,  Andral,  and  Bouillaud. 
They  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  teacher  of  experimental  physiology 
in  one  of  the  American  medical  schools.  At  the  present  time  a  young 
Parisian  physician  would  hardly  find  such  resources  in  New  York.  In 
the  first  place,  because  scientific  onlture  has  remarkably  developed  in 
America  during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  Americans  find  among 
themselves  the  necessary  teachers;  but  also  because  we  no  longer,  to 
the  great  damage  of  French  induence,  give  the  same  welcome  to  for- 
eign students.  Too  frequently,  repulsed  by  ns,  they  go  to  complete 
their  education  in  Germany.  Let  ns  hope  that  our  University  of  P«ris 
will  pursue  a  more  enlightened  course  and  repair  the  sad  mistakes  into 
which  narrow-minded  persona  have  led  her. 

In  1S53  Brown  8<^qnard  was  in  America  and  led  there  a  very  unset- 
tled life.  In  order  to  support  himself  he  resorted  to  obstetric  practice 
at  $5  a  case,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  ou  obstetrics. 
In  the  meantime  be  married,  espousing  Miss  Fletcher,  niece  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  recently  deceased, 
who  gave  his  father  but  little  satisfaction.  Browu-S^quard  returned  to 
France  during  the  summer,  without,  however,  finding  there  any  more 
solid  means  of  support.  Patients  did  not  care  for  a  physician  so  un- 
settle<l  in  his  habits.  He  would  not,  however,  abandon  science,  which 
was  always  the  priucipal  subject  of  his  thoughts.  It  was,  indeed,  at 
this  time  that  he  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Medical  Examiner,  hid 
first  paper  on  experimental  epilepsy.  Still  adventurous  and  nusettled, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  to  leave  again  in  18.54,  in  order  to 
visit  Mauritius,  his  native  island.  There  he  chanced  upon  an  epidemic 
of  cholei-ii,  which  was  decimating  the  population.  Physicians  were 
needed.  Brown  Suquard  was  put  in  charge  of  a  hospital  and  various 
relief  establishments.  The  treatment  he  adopted,  founded  upon  the  use 
of  opium,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  period.  The  prin- 
cip^  fruit  of  bis  services  was  a  gold  medal,  struck  by  onler  of  the 
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muDicipality  of  Port  Louis.  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  where  lie  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Kicbmoud,  Virginia,  and  began  his 
course  iu  1855. 

He  seemed  then  to  haye  a  secure  position,  which  would  enable  him  to 
live  aud  to  devote  himself  to  original  researches.  This  was,  however, 
a  delusion.  The  directors  and  the  pupils  of  the  university  retgnired 
didactic,  elementary  knowledge  only,  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  answer 
examination  questions.  As  to  original  researches,  neither  tiie  one  nor 
the  other  cared  anything  about  them.  Besides,  there  were  already 
coming  up  in  Virginia  certain  problems  of  a  more  extended  jwlitical 
and  swial  character,  relating  to  slavery,  an  institution  thought  by  the 
Southern  States  to  be  essential.  Already  there  was  beginning  that 
fermentation  which  culminated  a  few  years  later  iu  the  war  of  secession. 
Now  BrowD-SL'quard  was  too  much  attached  to  the  humanitarian  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  French  revolution  to  hesitate.  His 
social  position  in  Bichmond  became  unpleasant.  It  was  practicable 
for  him  to  make  a  change  he  had  in  view,  as  he  had  been  able  to  acquire 
some  income  iu  the  practice  of  medicine.  Accordiugly,  instead  of 
pursuing  in  the  United  States  the  career  now  open  before  him,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  small  sum  he  had  accumulated  by  economy  aud 
hastened  to  Paris,  the  center  of  attraction  to  which  he  was  always 
drawn. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  at  the  end  of 
1855,  iu  the  sympathetic  circle  of  the  Society  of  Biology.  Ue  was 
then  .38  ypara  of  age.  I  have  still  before  me  a  vision  of  that  original 
face,  delicate  aud  kindly,  embrowned  by  the  climate  of  his  native 
island ;  those  keen  and  gentle  eyes,  always  \a  restless  motion,  animated 
at  once  with  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  friends  of  science  and  by 
an  unceasing  and  ever-watchful  curiosity,  which  led  him  to  search 
out  her  secrets,  aud  also  by  some  inexplicable  feeling  of  timidity,  which 
doubtless  caused  his  inability  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

His  personal  devotion  to  science  was  unbounded,  aud  led  him  more 
than  once  to  make  experiments  that  might  endanger  his  health.  Thus 
he  repeated  in  his  own  person  the  experiments  that  Spallauzani  had 
made  npon  ravens,  that  of  collecting  gastric  juice  by  meansof  a  sponge 
attached  to  a  string,  swallowing  the  former  and  then  withdrawing  it 
from  his  stomach  charged  with  the  precious  liquid.  The  following 
story,  even  more  striking,  is  related  of  him. 

In  1851  he  was  making  researches  upon  red  and  dark  blood.  He 
injected  into  the  arm  of  an  executed  criminal,  thirteen  hours  after 
decapitation,  250  grams  of  his  own  blood,  obtained  by  opening  a  vein. 

Iu  18.^5  he  set  op  in  the  rue  SL  .Jacques  a  physiological  laboratory  iu 
common  with  Charles  liobin,  another  investigator  who  was  also  loved 
by  the  young.  Among  the  beginners  of  that  period  who  have  since 
made  their  mark  it  will  suffice  to  mention  our  friend  Laboulbeue,  pro- 
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feasor  in  tbe  faculty  of  medicine,  who  lias  recently  been  snatcbeil  from 
us;  Sosentlial,  of  Vienna,  We»tpbal,  of  Berlin,  Czerniak,  and  others 
wbose  names  I  no  longer  remember.  The  vivacity  and  personal  force 
of  Brown-St'-quard,  togfttlier  with  the  simplicity,  the  innocent  sincerity, 
and  the  generosity  of  hi^  cbaracter  were  particularly  attractive  to 
young  men ;  but  he  did  not  have  the  8am.e  influence  upon  men  of  age 
and  authority,  who  during  that  period  of  social  constraint,  looked  utKin 
all  innovations  with  a  Buapicion  fortunately  unknown  to  the  present 
gene  rat  ion. 

The  method  of  Browu-Sl-quard  also  excited  sotne  distrust  among  those 
scientists  who  demand  a  didactic  rigor  for  all  demonstrations.  He  pro- 
ceeded rather  by  intuitions,  based  upon  the  execution  of  incomplete 
experiments,  which  appeared  still  more  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
extreme  complexity  of  physiological  problems.  Hence  arose  many  dif- 
ficulties and  doubts,  which  prevented  for  a  long  time  the  reputation  of 
our  future  colleague  from  obtaining  that  extent  and  solid  foundation 
which  it  has  since  acquired. 

At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  researches  upon  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules and  particularly  upon  the  spinal  cord  which  contradicted  the 
accepted  views.  These  gave  him  a  certain  notoriety  among  neurolo- 
gists.   I  will  again  refer  to  them  later. 

Nevertheless,  in  18  >l>,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  a  prize. 
The  fees  of  the  pnpils  in  bis  laboratory  provided  him  with  some 
resources,  and  the  assistance  of  Bayer  gave  him  some  patients.  As 
his  scientific  reputation  began  to  be  reestablished,  tbe  nature  of  his 
work  giive  him  authority  as  a  practitioner  in  the  domain  of  nervous 
diseases,  that  field  so  pregnant  with  doubts  and  with  desi>erate  hopes. 
His  practice  began  to  assure  him  the  advantages  of  a  professional 
career.  It  is  well  known  that  men  esteem  but  little  those  scientific 
discoveries  that  can  not  be  turned  to  profit. 

The  researches  of  our  colleague  upon  epilepsy,  its  etiology  and  treat- 
ment, were  especially  celebrated.  Always  atitive,  and  always  scatter- 
ing bis  forces,  he  took  up  the  most  diverse  projects.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  I!)ublin  to  exhibit  his  discoveries.  His 
authority  was  at  this  period  gretiter,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in 
France;  be  was  therefore  divided  between  the  two  countries. 

In  18S8  he  undertook  at  Paris  the  publication  of  tbe  Journal  de 
I'hi/aioloffie  de  Vhomme  et  des  ammatix,  filled  with  his  own  contributions 
during  eight  years. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  called  to  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  delivered  there  six  lectures  in 
which  he  summarized  his  work  on  the  nervous  centers  and  gave  his 
ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  the  experimental  researches  and  the 
therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system.  These  lectures  were  published  in 
18(j0  in  Philadelphia;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  of  the  intellectual 
centers  between  which  Brown-Sequard  contiuaully  vibrated. 
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Ilis  experiuieDtsou  epilepsy,  its  experinieiitiil  production,  and bered* 
itary  transniissioD,  had  eepecialiy  struck  tbe  world  of  medicine  and 
established  the  reputation  of  Brown  as  a  neuro- pathologist.  There- 
fore when  there  was  founded  in  London  a  national  hospital  for  epilep- 
tics and  paralytics,  Brown  was  appointed,  in  1859,  ita  physician,  a  iwai- 
tiou  which  be  held  for  only,  a  few  years.  It  was  there  that  be  finally 
assumed  the  character  of  the  chief  of  a  school,  and  students  hasteaecl 
to  attend  bis  instruction.  No  salary  was  attached  to  this  position  of 
physician  to  tbe  hospital,  but  there  were  compensations  both  in  the 
way  of  honors  and  of  money.  In  1861  Brown  was  elected  a  member 
of  tbe  Boyal  Society  of  Loudon.  At  the  same  time  he  became,  in  Eng- 
land, a  consulting  physician  whose  advice  was  very  much  sought,  and 
was  in  the  way  to  make  his  fortnne.  His  reputation  extended  at  tbe 
same  time  in  France,  iu  England,  and  the  United  States,  everywhere 
assared  because  of  bis  devotion,  his  activity,  and  bis  love  for  science. 

He  indeed  preferred  science  for  herself  alone  rather  than  for  any 
profit  that  could  be  gained  by  her  aid.  His  patients  wearied  him  and 
his  restless  nature  prevented  liim  from  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  tbe 
same  place  or  in  the  same  position.  As  be  became  more  confident  of 
tbe  value  of  his  discoveries,  he  became  more  firmly  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  a  purely  scientific  career  as  soon  as  be  could  obtain  the 
necessary  means  of  existence.  This  confidence  had  its  base  in  his  com- 
plete and  absolute  respect  for  truth,  in  bis  slight  regard  for  personal 
considerations,  and  especially  in  bis  lack  of  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
a  too  fye<)uent  weakness  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  geniuses. 

In  1863  we  find  him  again  at  Boston,  professor  of  tbe  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  in  Harvard  University,  It  was  bis  wife,  a  native  of 
Boston,  who  had  persuaded  bim  to  this  change.  His  name  and  teach- 
ing bad  become  popular  in  America.  Happy,  surrounded  by  friends, 
snstatned  by  the  indnence  of  Agassiz,  who  was  then  all  i>owerful  in  tbe 
American  universities,  Brown-St'quard  seemed  to  have  at  last  become 
settled  in  his  life  and  iu  his  career.  Alas!  it  was  then,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  our  lives,  that  misfortune  struck  him  a  second  blow  in  his  dear- 
est affections  and  disturbed  bis  life  and  his  thought — bis  wife  died  in 
18C7. 

When  he  lost  his  mother,  seized  with  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse,  he 
quitted  all  and  lied  from  Paris  to  Mauritius,  seeking  in  an  irreflective 
physical  agitation,  if  not  consolation,  at  least  distraction  from  the 
domestic  grief  which  overwhelmed  him.  Twenty  years  after,  the  death 
of  his  wife,  whom  be  bad  uiarritd  in  1853,  plunged  him  again  into  a 
similiirly  disturbed  condition.  He  soon  quitted  the  i>lace  where  his  grief 
bad  prostrated  him,  and  in  1807  returned  to  France,  resuming  there 
the  source  of  a  career  that  had  been  interrupted  for  nine  years.  Tbus 
his  life  again  recommenced,  like  a  series  of  ei^ual  periodic  cycles,  in 
wbii-b  be  continually  repeated  his  triple  part  of  experimenter,  Journalist, 
and  professor. 
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A8  an  experimenter  he  occupied  himself  with  researches  ceaselessly 
heguD,  laid  aside,  then  taken  op  again  aod  thoroughly  carried  out, 
upon  the  physiology  nud  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 

As  a  journalist  he  continued  bia  Journal  de  Physiologie,  abandoned 
in  1864  for  the  Arcliives  de  Physiologie,  published  in  collaboration 
with  Charcot  and  Yulpian.  Scientific  journalism  always  bad  for  him  a 
particular  attraction,  in  spite  of  the  fatigoes  and  disappointments  of 
the  profession.  He  loved  to  write  according  to  his  own  fancy  as  well 
as  to  combine  ingenious  esperimeuts.  lie  stimulated  bis  collaborators 
and  showed  tliem  original  work  to  be  done,  applauding  every  novelty, 
attentive  to  evei7  mark  of  talent  in  young  people.  He  worked  much 
and  luade  others  about  bim  work. 

As  professor  be  also  made  bis  way  and  became  established,  thanks 
to  his  personal  popularity  and  to  the  influence  of  Agassiz  and  of  Bayer, 
DOW  more  powerful  tban  ever  as  physician  to  the  Emperor,  and  like- 
wise supported  by  letters  from  Agassiz,  who  bad  great  influence  with 
Napoleon  III, 

Rayer  bad  made  a  breach  iu  the  long-estnblisbed  routine  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  had  undertaken  n  reform  which  failed  for  reasoiiB  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recall  here.  He  pi'oflted  by  his  transitory  authority  to  establish, 
for  the  bene&t  of  Brown  S^quard,  a  provisonal  course  of  experimental 
physiology  iu  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Nothing  more  could 
be  doue  on  the  staff,  as  Brown  was  not  a  French  citizen.  He  thus 
reappeared  as  a  professor  where  he  had  been  a  student  in  his  youth. 
Claude  Bernard,  Yulpian,  and  Brown  bad  climbed  up  side  by  side,  con- 
stantly increasing  iu  reputation  and  discoveries,  the  ladder  of  superior 
instruction  by  which  we  are  elevated,  little  by  little,  to  the  first  rank, 
by  force  of  merit  and  the  opinion  of  our  peers. 

Brown-Si'quard  was  not  made  for  a  didactic  lecturer,  nor  was  he 
likely  to  carry  away  bis  auditors  by  bursts  of  borrowed  eloquence. 
But  he  excelled  in  displaying  his  own  discoveries  with  a  sincerity  that 
was  not  wanting  in  iinesse.  His  researches  on  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  nervous  lesions  attracted  the  attention  of  both  pliysictans 
and  naturalists.  They  were  also  in  close  relation  with  the  theories  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  on  the  gradual  modification  of  organisms  trans- 
formed both  by  natural  selection  and  the  artilicial  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. 

But  Brown  could  not  bring  himself  to  continue  a  fixed  residence 
anywhere.  During  tlie  siege  of  Paris  he  was  on  a  journey  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  ga^'e  a  series  of  lectures  of  which  the  proceeds 
were  intended  for  our  wounded. 

In  1872  there  was  another  change.  He  married  a  second  time,  his 
bride  being  an  American,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Dublin.  He  gave  up  his 
provisional  chair  in  Paris  at  the  moment  when  measures  had  been 
taken  to  imturalize  bim,sothat  itconb)  be  made  permanent,  and  estab- 
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lislied  Limself  at  Kew  York  as  a  conaultiDg  pliyeiciaii.  Hia  marriages 
were  always  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  perpetual  oscillatious  wbicli  pre- 
vented bim  from  taking  root  auywhere.  He  hastened,  as  was  his  iuva- 
riable  method,  to  immediately  fouud  a  medical  jonriml,  The  Archives 
of  Scientific  and  Practical  Mediciue  and  Surgery.  Bat  few  nambers 
of  this  journal  were  pabliohed.  it  contained  Brown's  first  paper  upon 
inliibitiou  and  dynamogeny. 

This  new  iieriod  of  bis  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  Disturbed  by 
domestic  troubles,  finding  nowhere  about  bim  the  quiet  necessary  for 
his  scientific  parauits,  tormented  by  a  perpetual  need  for  money  wbioh 
be  could  not  succeed  in  controlling,  bis  tired  faculties  no  longer  saflS- 
cing  for  the  simultiiueous  efforts  required  for  tlie  enforced  quiet  of 
acieuttfic  reflection  and  the  struggle  for  material  resources,  Browa- 
S4i]uard  now  passed  some  of  tlie  most  paiutiil  years  of  bis  life. 

On  February  12,  1873,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  he  wrote:  "Yon 
are  young,  and  you  have  a  numerous  family ;  you  have,  as  a  coiui>ensa- 
tiou  for  your  exile,  the  cont^tant  assurance  of  sincere  affection.  But  I, 
who  am  growing  old  with  frightful  rapidity,  have  near  me  only  people 
destitute  of  any  tender  feeling.  Alas!  what  will  become  of  moT** 
"  Your  departui-e,"  he  ajjain  said,  "  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  lias 
happened  to  me  for  a  loos  time.  Not  only  were  you  a  consolation  to 
me  by  your  sincere  uttacliinent,  yon  were  also  a  living  reminder  of  the 
Society  of  Biology  and  of  my  Parisian  friends.  1  can  not  endure  the 
idea  of  living  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am  very  unhappy.  In 
the  future  I  intend,"  be  :ulds,  not  without  a  certain  artlessuess,  '*to 
pass  four  or  five  weeks  in  England,  three  or  four  months  in  Paris,  and 
the  winter  here.     I  can  make  a  living." 

He  succeeded  in  doing  tliis  by  means  of  medical  consultations.  The 
publication  of  the  Journal  had  led  to  some  losses  of  money;  his  lectures 
brought  but  little  profit.  But  nervous  disorders  abounded;  in  this 
respect  be  seemed  not  to  want  foi-  resources.  "  I  arrived  from  Boston 
today  (April  211).  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  scenes  that 
occurred  yesterday.  From  7  o'clock  iu  the  muraing  to  S  o'clock  iu  the 
evening,  when  I  refused  to  see  any  more  sick,  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  very  patient  patienta.  The  last  which  I  saw  bad  been 
waiting  for  their  turn  for  five  or  six  houra." 

At  tills  time,  too,  the  scientific  career  of  Brown-Sc(]uard  appeared 
to  be  settled  by  a  definite  appointuieut  in  America.  I  refer  to  a  chair 
of  physiology,  provided  with  a  vast  laboratory  and  forming  part  of  a 
great  scientific  establishment  that  Agasaiz  bad  organized  with  the  aid 
of  a  generous  patron.  The  matter  should  be  reported  in  detail,  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  science  iu  the  United  States. 

"  You  know  about  Agassix  Island  (on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island)," 
writes  Brown  to  a  friend.  "  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  various  public 
parks  of  London  put  together;  it  is  very  tertile,  and  is  worth,  together 
with  the  houses  that  have  been  built  ui>on  it,  $100,000.    Mr,  Anderson, 
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who  gave  this  island  to  Agassiz,  baa  just  authorized  him  to  expeud  upon 
it  the  whole  of  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Agasalz  has  asked  me  the  direct 
question:  "What  will  yon  take  per  year  to  carryon  the  chair  of  experi- 
mental physiology  that  I  propose  to  foundt  Iiiclade  in  this  all  yonr 
expenses,  for  I  wish  you  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine."  This  was 
even  beyond  the  dreams  of  BrownSequurd,  and  to  crown  it  he  adds: 
"Agasslz  is  soon  going  to  have  tbousands  of  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
birds,  pigs,  cats,  dogs,  and  living  cold-blooded  animals,  all  of  which 
he  will  pat  at  the  disposal  of  experimenters.  Why  am  I  not  again  30 
years  old!"     ■ 

But  this  ideal  dream  of  the  i>hysiologist  was  not  to  be  realized. 
Agassiz  fell  sick,  and  the  propositions  that  he  had  made  to  Bronn  came 
to  nothing.  Institutions  that  depend  on  the  good  will  of  n  single  per- 
son are  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  liia  life  or  his  mental  condi- 
tion. Those  only  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  tbitt  have  the  support  of 
the  State,  or,  at  least,  that  of  a  great  organization  controlling  unin- 
cumbered capital.  We  have  been  informed  by  several  Euro[ienn  scien- 
tists who  have  settled  in  America  that  the  regular  salaries  are  small 
when  we  take  into  account  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  situa- 
tions are  not  always  permanent,  as  in  old  Europe.  If  donors  are  easily 
found  to  encourage  a  scienti&c  pro^ject,  continnal  support  is  more  rare 
and  often  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  someone,  or  upon  the  legis- 
lative assemblies,  which  regulate  and  change  it  every  year. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1873,  Brown-Scquard  was  again  in  Kurope,  at 
Brighton,  sick,  exhausted  both  by  work  and  by  domestic  troubles.  "I 
am  in  the  deptlis  of  despair;  life  is  odious  to  me.  It  is  i>ossibIe  that  I 
will  never  return  to  America."  In  October,  however,  he  was  again  in 
New  York,  always  a  prey  to  the  most  sinister  foreboding,  "I  have  a 
constant  headache.  I  think  that  I  am  fatally  aftteted."  Annoyances 
of  all  kinds  and  money  embarrassments  increased;  bis  patients  did  not 
pay  him,  and  be  adds:  "They  owe  me  nearly  $4,700;  I  would  be  bank- 
rupt if  an  illness  should  keep  me  for  a  month  without  making  any- 
thing." His  impressionable  nature  was  still  more  distnrbed  by  his 
domestic  troubles  than  by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  "Despair 
and  uncertainty;  these  are  my  lot.  What  would  I  not  give  to  have  you 
with  me.  I  have  so  much  need  of  your  sympathy  and  assistance.  I 
can  rely  no  longer  ou  my  own  health.  I  fear  that  I  may  die  suddenly, 
or  fall  sick,  good  for  nothing — I  am  afraid  I  have  a  serious  cerebral 
affection.  If  you  have  more  confidence  than  I  in  my  health,  come  to 
ine  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  I  have  no  longer  any  depressing 
influence  near  me  everything  becomes  easy.  My  wife  is  always  very 
sick;  as  for  myself,  I  amexliansted."  But  his  generous  feelings  awaken 
at  the  touch  of  science.  "The  fact  is  decisive,''  he  answers  a  corre- 
spondent, who  had  written  him  concerning  an  observation,  "it  belongs 
to  you;  pull  the  string  and  you  will  then  pass  to  another," 

In  1874  he  lost  his  second  wife,  whose  conduct  had  been  a  source  of 
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perpetual  torment  to  Mm.  But  be  vraa  still  disturbed  concerning  the 
career  of  liis  son.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  refased  a  chair  id  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  because  of  the  climate.  He  repaired  to  New- 
York,  to  Chester,  to  Pari8,  and  in  1875  again  returned  to  New  York, 
always  involved  in  financial  difificnlties.  "I  have  the  means  for  living 
just  nine  months,  aft«r  which  tliere  is  absolutely  nothing.  I  must  once 
for  all  put  myself  in  a  iwaitiou  to  earn  something  for  my  old  age, 
wliicb  is  rapidly  coming  on." 

Tlie  years  1874  and  1875  were  thus  passed  in  agitations  of  all  kinds — 
illness,  melancholy,  and  lamentations — without  his  being  able  to  decide 
wbat  to  do.  lie  hesitated  between  Glasgow,  Geneva,  I'aris,  and  New 
York.  "To  choose  is  very  perplexing;  there  are  difficulties  every- 
where." Ill  the  midst  of  all  tbis  lie  gave  lectures  on  amauroBis  and 
hemiaufpstbesia;  a  scientific  discussion  with  Charcot  in  the  iSociety  of 
Biology  excited  liim  greatly.  Auother  trait  of  cbaracter  may  be  meu- 
tioned:  lu  187C  lie  visited  in  Paris,  as  a  consulting  physician,  Dom 
Pedro,  whose  alfable  and  ojien  countenance  we  all  remember.  Yet 
Brown -Sf^'quard  did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied.  He  saw  that  sovereigns 
do  not  like  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality;  one  can  always  feel  the 
claw  under  the  velvet  foot  of  tbe  leopard. 

lu  1877  he  marrictl  a  third  time,  espousing  the  widow  of  Doherty, 
tbe  painter.  Tliis  wife  died  in  1804,  a  few  months  before  him.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  this  marriage  that  be  accepted  for  a  while  acbairoF 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Geneva,  but  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  ever  occupying  it.  He  bad,  however,  reached  the  end  of  his 
life  of  wandering  and  agitation  and  was  about  to  find  among  us,  in  a 
purely  scientific  situation  of  tbe  very  first  rank,  a  rest  for  his  declining 
years,  surrounded  by  honors  to  which  his  long  career  entitled  him.  He 
had  always  been  dominated  by  an  ardent  >:eat  for  intellectnal  matters, 
and  be  ba<l  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  to  them  tlie  advantages,  even 
tliongb  well  earned,  wbicb  belong  to  a  purely  professional  career. 

Brown -S^qiiard  was  in  New  York,  in  1878,  wben  be  heard  of  the  death 
of  Claude  Bernard,  wbo  was  snatched  away  after  a  few  weeks'  illness 
by  an  afi'ection  of  tbe  kidneys.  Brown  immediately  proceeded  to  Pariii 
to  apply  for  tbe  ^losition.  No  cbair  could  suit  better  tbis  original  mind 
than  tbat  which  had  been  occupied  by  Magendie  and  Claude  Bernard, 
nor  could  any  teaching  be  better  adapted  to  him  thau  tbat  in  the 
College  of  France,  a  teaching  essentially  personal  and  in  wbieh  each 
teacher  gives  out  bis  own  ideas  and  exhibits  bis  own  work  at  the  very 
moment  be  has  completed  it,  whotber  in  bis  study  or  in  his  laboratory, 
without  any  care  for  a  didactic  course,  following  no  set  programme, 
not  subject  to  the  fatigue  of  examinations  which  are  at  once  the  evi- 
dence of  a  course  and  tbe  proof  of  capacity  of  candidates  for  diplomas. 
This  way  of  considering  teacbing  as  a  jiersonal  matter  suited  i>erfectly 
the  vivacious  mind  of  iJrownSi-quard,  characterized  by  good  qualities 
and  by  imperfections,  but,  above  all,  original  and  inventiTe.    He  vas, 
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therefore,  warmly  welcomed  by  tlie  assembly  of  professors  of  tlie  col- 
lege and  by  the  section  of  the  academy,  by  whom  lie  was  presented 
to  tbe  miuister.  Bat  be  had  first  to  go  through  the  formalitiea  of 
naturalization,  which  was  indispensable  to  a  titular  professor. 

3o  Browu-S^quard  finally  settled  iu  France,  and  never  again  re- 
crossed  that  ocean  which  lie  had  traversed  bo  many  times.  He  found 
among  us  that  regular  support  that  was  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  Ills  work.  He  ceased  to  be  distracted  between  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  must  be  the  care  of  every  man,  and  the  necessity  for 
searching  for  the  truth,  which  was  bis  individual  predilection.  Hitherto 
he  had  oscillated  between  the  two  without  being  able  to  resolve  to  live 
with  such  Bingleiie^s  of  purpose  as  would  have  freed  him  both  from 
perplexities  aud  weakness  iu  bis  business  affairs  and  in  his  scientific 
work.  He  henceforth,  for  sixteen  years,  lived  happily  and  tranquilly, 
at  least  as  much  so  as  his  ever-active  nature  would  permit. 

His  nctivity  did  not,  indeed,  decrease. 

As  early  as  1875,  at  the  time  when  be  was  making  his  researches 
upon  inhibition,  ho  touched  upon  a  new  subject  which  he  was  destined 
to  develop  more  as  the  time  went  on;  this  was  tbe  subject  of  internal 
secretions  and  their  physiological  significance.  In  1381  the  Academy 
Awarded  bim  tbe  Lncaze  prize;  in  1885  the  great  biennial  prize.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  sec- 
tion of  medicine.  He  succeeded  Vulptau  as  he  had  succeeded  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  College  of  France.  Both  bad  been  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  bis  colleagues  in  the  Society  of  Biology.  They  bad  been  pres- 
idents of  that  society.  Brown-Sequard  also  became  one  in  his  turn,  in 
tbe  place  of  Paul  Bert,  who  was  younger,  but  who  yet  died  before  bim. 

He  there  trained  pupils  who  have  since  made  their  mark,  and  he  had  for 
his  successor  our  colleague,  d'Arsonval,  who  served  bis  apprenticeship 
at  the  College  of  France  under  Claude  Bernard  and  Brown- S^quard, 
and  who  took,  in  his  turn,  a  special  flight  of  his  own,  giving  to  bis 
teaching  an  originality  no  less  striking.  So  it  is  that  in  life  we  are 
called  to  replace  successively  the  friendsof  our  youth  and  more  mature 
age.  We  may  be  counted  happy  if,  during  tbe  long  course  of  our 
existence,  our  afTections  have  not  been  chilled  or  blasted  by  rivalries, 
or  even  by  divergencies,  at  first  inappreciable,  which  gradually  sepa- 
rate characters  and  interests. 

In  lS9i  Brown-S^quard  lost  hin  third  companion,  to  whom  be  had 
been  tenderly  attached  for  eiglitcen  years.  Altiiougb  time  had  calmed 
the  expression  of  his  feelings,  formerly  so  violent,  still  it  bad  not  chilled 
his  heart.  This  last  stroke  wa»  too  much  for  him — he  could  not  bear 
it.  "I  can  work  no  more,"  he  said,  "all  is  finished."  He  returned 
from  Nice  to  Paris  in  March,  and  expired  on  the  1st  of  April.  At  the 
International  Congress  at  lioine,  which  was  in  session  at  that  time,  our 
colleague,  Boueliard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  read  to  tbe  section  of  phys- 
iology the  dispatch  announcing  tbe  death  of  the  illustrious  scientist. 
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The  entire  asBembly  rose,  animated  by  feelings  of  respect  and  sorrow^. 
It  seat  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris — 
a  last  homat^e  to  the  life  that  -vem  wholly  devoted  to  disinterested 
research  for  truth. 

The  scientific  work  of  Brown-S^qaard  is  considerable  in  amount  and 
extends  to  nearly  all  branches  of  physiology,  these  being  traversed  iu 
turn  by  this  indefatigable  explorer. 

This  work  bears  tbe  stamp  of  the  jiersonality  of  the  author.  It  is  of 
an  intuitive  character,  governed  by  bis  imagination,  quick  to  perceive 
the  original  side  of  new  problems  and  to  attack  old  problems  in  »d 
unexpected  wiiy.  But  he  did  not  stick  long  to  any  point;  he  was  not 
one  of  those  nho  study  for  a  long  time  with  minute  attention  a  par- 
ticular fact  under  all  conditions  until  tbey  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  it.  Constantly  drawn  in  divers  directions  by  an  inexhaustible 
cariosity,  he  bad  no  time  to  analyze  in  an  extended  and  rigorous  man- 
ner the  facts  he  had  just  discovered.  He  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  get  on  and  had  to  return  to  his  work  nguiu  nnd  again  and  ret)eat  bis 
imperfectly  finished  studies  and  demonstrations,  for,  though  heofteu 
changed  the  object  of  his  researches,  they  were  always  present  in  his 
iniud,  nnd  he  was  always  seeking  to  carry  them  further,  never  hesi- 
tating to  acknowledge  former  errors.  This  is  a  phenomenon  that  has 
often  been  noted  in  the  history  of  science;  tliero  is  acertaiu  opposition, 
or,  rather, contrast, often  seen  between  tlieiuventivegeninswbodiscovcrs 
new  facts  and  the  precise  mind  that  gives  to  them  the  final  sanction  of 
exact  demonstration.  These  two  kinds  of  minds  are  equally  necessary 
nnd  supplement  each  other  reciprocally,  without  tliei  e  being,  however, 
any  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  scientists  who  possess 
them.  Thus  Brown-Sequard,  who  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor  rather 
than  a  demonstrator,  once  gave  at  Loudon  a  lecture  (called  the  Croonian 
lecture)  on  the  life  of  the  muscles,  a  lecture  cited  by  John  Stuart 
Mills  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic  as  a  perfect  example  of  tbe  employ- 
ment of  the  four  seieutilic  methods. 

Tlie  labors  of  Brown-Si'quard  were  directed  esiiecially  and  principally 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  necessarily  related  subjects,  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  added  to  it  a  new  investigation,  equally  important,  which  has 
opened  surprising  vistas  in  medicine — that  of  iuternal  secretions  and 
their  normal  office  in  the  healthy  human  organism,  as  well  as  their 
therapeutic  efi'ect  upon  the  organism  when  diseased. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  iu  1846,  be  began  the  study  of  tbe 
spinal  cord  as  the  transmitting  agent  of  sensory  impressions  aud  motor 
impulses,  lie  attacked  a  problem  which  seemed  at  that  time  already 
solved  by  the  discovery  of  two  kinds  of  nerve  roots  taking  origin  iu 
tbe  spinal  cord — the  motor  roots  and  the  sensory  roots.  Charles  Bell 
bad  also  extended  that  distinction  to  the  columns  of  the  cord  itself. 
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The  sensory  trarismissiou  was  thought  to  take  place  exclusively  by  the 
posterior  colamns,  motor  (ransinission  by  the  anterior  coluDins. 

This  was  a  very  8iiu]>]e  and  clear  doctrine,  that  appeared  to  be  well 
established.  But  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  those  that  relate  to  life, 
well-defined  limitationii!  of  this  kind  are  not  often  fonnd.  Brotra- 
Sttqnard  reopened  the  whole  question  by  his  experiments,  ospecially  by 
showing  that  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  may  take  place 
through  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  quite  as  well  as  or  better  than  by 
the  posterior  column. 

At  the  same  time  he  investigated  another  idea  that  had  been 
casually  referred  to  by  the  brothers  Weber — that  of  inhibition;  to 
this  Brown-Seqnard  returned  again  and  again  during  thirty  years, 
giving  to  it  immense  developments. 

Tlie  statements  of  Browu-S^qnard  were  at  first  received  with  -some 
dislrnst,  as  often  happens  with  those  who  oppose  generally  accepted 
ideas  and  dominant  schools.  XhooGHcial  professors  of  the  universities 
often  have  their  course  of  iustrnction  fixed  and  do  not  like  to  have  the 
trouble  of  changing  their  teaching.  Brown  finally  triumphed,  for  he 
pursned  his  experiments  without  relaxation,  giving  them  increasing 
variety  and  attraction  of  form.  Ue  found  that  a  transverse  section  of 
oue-balf  of  the  cord  caused  a  paralysis  of  movement  on  the  same  side 
and  a  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side  in  regions  which  receive 
their  nerves  from  tiie  part  of  the  cord  sitnated  above  the  section.  This 
in  what  Brown  calls  »  unilateral  paralysis.  The  experimental  fact 
corresponded  with  various  pathological  observations  made  on  man  and 
was  of  use  in  diagnosing  certain  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

This  was  not  alt.  The  reflex  power  of  the  cord,  almost  abrogated  at 
the  moment  it  is  separated  from  the  braiu,  afterwards  gradually 
increases  and  the  section  of  the  posterior  columns  is  followed  by 
hypera'sthesia.  In  a  rejHirt  read  on  the  21st  of  July,  1385,  to  the 
Society  of  Biology,  Broca  confirmed  the  exactilndeof  these  experiments, 
causing  a  profound  revolution  in  the  doctrine  of  Bell.  The  discnssion 
continued,  none  the  les.s  heated  and  active,  from  1850  to  1860,  without, 
however,  causing  Brown,  whoever  might  contradict  him,  to  have  resort 
to  those  personalities  which  too  often  envenom  scientific  discussions. 

A  similar  (juestion  of  this  sort,  yet  more  complex,  separated  Brtown- 
Sequard  and  Charcot  in  1874.  This  was  that  of  the  central  localiza- 
tion of  functions.  The  paradoxical  mind  of  Brown  St'quard  was  always 
ready  to  raise  objections  to  accepted  theories.  lie  gave  three  lectures 
to  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  to  show  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  a  given  cerebral  lesion  and  a  concomitant  paralysis. 
The  question  is  indeed  a  complex  one,  the  simple  relations  which  seem 
so  evident  a  priori  being  often  coutradict«il  by  certain  secondary  effects 
of  a  reflex  nature,  in  which  intervene  some  inhibitory  symptoms.  A 
local  lesion  of  the  cord  or  brain  may  thus  cause  congestions  and  hemor* 
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rliages  in  distant  organs,  or,  indeed,  (pdemas  and  amemias;  it  may 
even  disturb  or  increase  the  nntrition  of  those  organs;  saspeDil  or 
exaggerate  tbeir  secretions.  Tliese  effects  may  also  be  produced  eitber 
on  the  opposite  side  fl-om  tlie  ii^ared  or  irritated  uerve  or  on  tbe  same 
side.  Converaely,  tbe  lesion  or  irritation  of  a  principal  uerve  may 
produce,  eitber  at  once  or  after  a  considerable  time,  disorders  in  tbe 
eocepbalic  centers.  For  exauiple,  a  section  of  tbe  sciatic  nerve  in- 
creases tbe  irritabilityof  ooe-lialf  of  tbe  nervous  system  and  decrea^s 
'  tbat  of  the  otber  half.  In  this  kind  of  phenomena  it  may  be  that  tlie 
same  symptom  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  different  organs.  And, 
inversely,  tbe  real  efficient  cause,  the  pathological  primum  movens  cau 
not  be  ascertaineil  without  a  delicate  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
phenomena.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tbat  tbe  excitability  of  the 
sensory  or  motor  nerves  that  serve  as  intermediaries  for  snch  effects 
is  independent  of  tbeir  special  aptitude  for  the  condnction  of  sensory 
impressions  or  motor  impulses. 

The  assembliDg  and  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  constitate  a 
special  branch  of  physiology  developed  by  Browo-S^qnard,  and  com- 
prised under  the  names  dyuamogeiiy  and  inhibition.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  doctrine,  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  cerebral  localization.  It 
concerns  not  only  physiology  but  psychology  itself;  tbat  is  to  say,  the 
domain  of  conduct  and  intelligence  which  has  its  seat  in  the  brain. 
These  are  indeeil  verities  of  fact  independent  of  any  metaphysical 
theory.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  the  conclusions  of  Brown-S4quard 
were  too  absolute.  If  the  facts  tbat  be  citetl  did  not  seem  doohtfulf 
he  at  least  exaggerated  them  by  a  too  wide  generalization.  He  had, 
however,  none  the  less,  the  merit  of  having  stated  this  problem  and 
shown  its  full  extent. 

There  are  few  pbenouiena  in  which  inhibition  exerts  a  more  striking 
Influence  than  iu  those  which  result  from  tbe  action  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves.  As  early  as  1831  Olande  Bernard  had  observed  the  local  ri^eB 
of  temperature  and  increased  activity  of  the  circulation  that  follows  a 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  Conversely,  Brown  dis- 
covered that  a  stimulation  of  that  nerve  contracts  the  same  vessels 
that  its  section  dilates  and  reduces  the  tein|)erature  of  tbat  region 
which  shows  a  rise  when  the  nerve  is  cat.  By  an  analogous  correla- 
tion, if  we  plunge  one  hand  in  water,  a  thermometer  placed  in  tl  e 
otber  baud  shows  a  decrease  in  temperature. 

Tbe  development  of  these  ideas  may  be  carried  still  further,  nnd 
thus  Brown  was  led  to  the  most  remarkable  discoveries,  for  iustaoce, 
to  the  exi)erimeutal  production  of  epilepsy  and  tbe  hereditary  traus- 
missions  of  lesions  by  whose  aid  he  was  able  to  produce  tbat  malady. 
His  experiments  went  back,  indeed,  to  1852-5:i.  They  were  the  imme- 
diate result  of  his  investigations  upon  inhibition,  and  lie  carried  them 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  o|ierated  preferably  on  guinea  pigi^ 
animals  possessed  of  considerable  vitality  and  easily  propagated.    He 
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was  therefore  always  aurrouoded  at  hla  various  residences  by  a  collec- 
tiou  of  these  little  aoinials,  aud  was  always  ready  to  show  to  visiting 
scientists  experiments  conflrming  his  assertions. 

The  discoveries  I  have  just  sketched  all  relate  to  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system.  If  tbey  do  not  form  a  single,  methodical  whole,  they 
at  least  show  an  evident  dependence  and  connection  with  each  other. 
But  Browu-S^quard  also  attacked  other  problems,  some  of  which  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  {mpularize  his  reputation.  1  will 
not  speak  here  of  bis  experiments  upon  asphyxia,  upon  red  and  dark 
blood,  n]>ou  the  exciting  eOect  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  injurious  effect 
of  expired  air,  distinct  from  those  of  carbonic  acid,  etc.  These  obser- 
vations were  isolated,  or  nearly  eo.  Bat  we  would  leave  an  important 
gap  In  the  biography  of  our  IViend  if  we  did  not  give  some  space  to 
his  work  and  ideas  concerning  internal  secretions. 

Among  the  multiple  glandular  organs  which  are  found  in  the  human 
economy,  the  greater  part  produce  liriuids  which  can  flow  out  through 
visible  channels.  The  function  of  tlio  glands  is  made  evident  by  this 
means,  aud  that  of  Ibeir  secretions  is  also  manifest,  at  least  in  a  general 
way.  Still,  there  are  some  whose  use  and  even  existence  have  remained 
obscure  np  to  a  recent  i>eriod.  Such  are  the  spleen,  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  the  thyroid  body,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  lu 
1856  BrowU'S4^qnard  took  up  the  study  of  these  functions.  He  began 
with  the  suprarenal  capsules,  incited  to  work  in  this  direction  by  the 
existence  of -certain  diseases  of  origin  unexpiaiued,  except,  indeed, 
that  they  coexisted  with  a  lesion  of  the  supnirenal  capsules.  Brown 
discovered  that  the  extiri>ation  of  these  glands  in  an  animal  was  always 
lollowed  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  he  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  some  internal  secretion  of  these  organs,  a  secretion  continually 
discharged  into  the  blood  and  necessary  for  life.  But  be  went  no 
further  at  this  time,  and  did  not  take  the  subject  np  again  until  twenty 
years  later,  in  1889. 

This  time  he  tried  another  gland  and  examined  the  physiological 
action  of  the  testicular  fluids,  being  ted  by  divers  reasons  to  suppose 
that  those  tluids  contained  certain  substances  which  they  also  dis- 
charged into  the  blood  and  which  tended  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
nervous  system  aud  to  keep  np  the  vital  energies.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  extract  these  tluids  from  the  organs  of  imimals  and  to  make  upon 
himself,  by  meansof  hypodermic  injections,  certain  trials  of  them  wbich 
appeared  decisive.  He  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  thera- 
pentic  method.  The  subject  required  delicate  mnnipulation,  not  only 
because  of  the  e.\traordinary  precautions  retinired  for  this  kind  of  inoc- 
ulations, but  of  charlatanism,  always  ready  to  possess  itself  of  new 
curative  procedures,  Brown-Sequard  did  not  cease  to  protest  against 
the  abu^e  by  which  bis  name  was  made  to  cover  industrial  enterprise?. 
But  be  persisted  in  the  idea  and  it  develoi^  with  increasing  import- 
ance, until  it  now  constitutes  an  entire  new  method,  designated  under 
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tbo  Dame  of  ojwtlierapy,  or  treatment  by  organic  extracts.     Extracts  ' 
from  the  paucrens,  the  liver,  tLe  suprarenal  capBules,  tlie  spiual  cord, 
tlie  ovary,  tUe  prostate,  tlie  testicle,  tbe  tliyroid  gland,  have  thus  been 
succeesively  used  in  tberajieutics  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  study  of  the  thyroid  extract  especially  has  led  scientists  to  the 
most  unmistakable  roaults. 

This  subject  has  not  failed  to  extend  itself  still  further.  In  fact,  the 
preparation  aud  effects  of  these  various  extracts  liave  come  to  be  cod- 
founded  with  serotherapy  or  the  treatment  by  seruuift,  modified  for  tlie 
purpose  of  combating  diphtheria  and  various  other  diseases.  The  old 
inoculation  of  the  virus  of  smaII|>ox  and  the  vaccination  of  Jcunerbave 
been  brought  under  the  same  category  of  ideas.  But  it  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  notice  to  try  to  state,  even  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  developments,  every  day  more  extensive,  of  the  new  doctrines  aud 
therapeutic  methods.  Under  their  influence  the  theory  of  germs  is 
itself  undergoing  profound  mod iticat ions,  which  tend  to  change  the 
views  which  were  at  flrst  held.  Not  only  are  the  efl'ects  produired  by 
microbes  u)x>n  living  organisms  referred  more  and  more  to  the  domain 
of  chemistry,  aud  considered  as  JDdependcnt  of  life,  but  the  real  agents 
that  cause  these  phenomena  are  no  longer  supposed  to  be  the  microbes 
themselves.  According  to  the  new  doctrine  it  is  not  the  microbe  that 
acts  by  virtue  of  its  own  life,  carricil  on  either  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  air,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  disease  or  of  fernieD- 
tatiou;  but,  as  1  formerly  thought,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  cite 
myself,  the  real  agents  of  all  these  phenomena  are  chemical  agents, 
properly  so-called,  secreted  by  the  microbes,  yet  distinct  from  tbem. 
These  are  immediate  definite  principles  belonging  to  tbe  class  of  tbe 
alkalis  or  the  amides,  that  act  either  as  toxines  or  antitoxines,accord- 
ing  to  circumstances. 

In  this  way  there  tends  to  be  formed  an  entirely  new  system  of  phys- 
iology and  of  practical  treatment  of  disease,  a  system  which  recalls  in 
some  resimcta,  and  in  certain  of  its  methods,  the  primitive  conceptions 
and  even  the  superstitions  of  the  early  days  of  medicine.  We  certainly 
do  not  wish  1o  fetter  ourselves  with  the  formulas  of  sucli  a  system  any 
more  tlian  with  those  of  the  old  ideas  concerning  the  spiritual  canse  of 
disease  and  the  vitality  of  miasms,  or  with  tliose  of  the  recent  theories 
of  the  necessary  and  universal  influence  of  microbes  in  ])atLoIogy. 
Modern  science  does  not  become  petritied  in  any  dogmatism;  but  its 
incessant  evolution  is  regulated  by  the  very  succession  of  discoveries 
accomplished  according  to  its  methods.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the 
study  of  tbe  internal  function  of  glandular  cells  and  that  of  the  secre- 
tions of  microbes  has  become  to-day  the  p:>int  of  departure  for  an 
entirely  new  set  of  therapeutic  procedures;  unknown  ways  have  been 
o|>ened  by  these  discoveries  for  physiology  and  the  medical  sciences.  To 
Brown-S  '^<(uard  will  be  given  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the  con- 
querors in  this  new  domain. 
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